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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio püblico en unos países y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio publico son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta difícil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio püblico a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio püblico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningün tipo al sistema de Google. Si está llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envíenos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio püblico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Büsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio püblico para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algün libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Busqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Büsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la página|ht tp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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“Yes, our coal bill is 


lower and our home 


is more comfortable’ 


Western Electric 
Heat Regulator 


It replaces the human element in heat regulation—makes 
it electrical, automatic and helps you cooperate with the 
United States Fuel Administrator. 


Saves Fuel 


When the drafts are open and your house temperature rises above 68 
degrees—the standard set by the fuel administrator—then you are wasting 
coal and losing heat through the open windows and up the chimney. 


This Heat Regulator automatically adjusts the dampers for an even 
temperature all day long. A variation of one degree in the room 
temperature regulates the drafts, giving you comfort and saving con- 
siderably more than the asked-for shovelful each day. 


Morning Comfort 


With this Heat Regulator, you can set the indicator and clock for a 
lower temperature at night and 68 degrees for morning, then your home 
will be warm, but not overheated. The dampers open automatically. 
No more shivering trips to the cellar to coax heat from a low fire. 


The No. 100 outfit has a spring motor and costs $38.50; the No. 200 
outfit has an electric motor and costs $55.00. (Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies.) Buy from your electrical contractor; he will 
install it in a few hours’ time, at a reasonable cost. 


Easily installed on any type Write for your copy of the new booklet No. 
of home heating plant. “Temperature—As You Like It.” 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 


Houses in all Principal Cities 
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One of the advertisements of the Heat Regulator appearing in the current issues of the popular magazines 
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How the News is Made 


ALKING about itself is something that the News 

has consistently kept away from during the six 

years of its life. Its job is to talk about others, 
but this being its birthday, it is going to celebrate by 
talking about itself. 

Before telling about *How the News is Made,” which, 
after all, is largely a mechanical process, it might be a 
good idea to start at the beginning by telling“ What the 
News is Made of." All the ability in the world to make a 
magazine would go for naught if there were nothing to 
put in it. The first 
step in determining 
what the News is 
made of is to read 
its name, and pon- 
der thereon. Its 
name means just 
exactly what it says 
WESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC News” — an 
up-to-date chroni- 
ele of the doings of 
the Western Elec- 
tric men and wom- 
en, who now num- 
ber about 30,000. 

Its first duty 
therefore is to find 
out what these 30,- 
000 employees are 
doing, not only in 
their working hours, 
but outside of 
them. All work and 
no play would make 
the News а dull 


torial Board who 

The Board of Editors in New York consider^ng contributions. Those around the Are all in New 

table are (from left to right): E. C. Estep, S. W. Murkland, P. L. Thomson, W. F. York. They get 
Hendry and William Jabine. Those whose pictures are inserted are: W. E. Leigh on t t] МАБ, > 

the left апа М. A. Curran on the right. This photograph is part of a motion picture {acer 22 a 

which many ‘of the readers of the News may soon have a chance to see thorne and, with 


boy, indeed. As Hawthorne is the place where Western 
Electric employees are found in the largest numbers, 
special attention is devoted to Hawthorne, said special 
attention answering to the name of Reed Calvin, Assist- 
ant Editor. Most of the articles and items from Haw- 
thorne which appear in the News show the influence of 
his pen, including, of course, the monthly *Who's Who 
in Hawthorne," that little bit of rhymed prose that is an 
integral and enjoyable part of each issue. He really 
writes that himself, but a large portion of the other 
news from Haw- 
thorne originates 
with the rank and 
file of the employces. 
Boxes for the re- 
ceipt of News con- 
tributions are 
placed in the vari- 
ous departments. 
In addition to Mr. 
Calvin, Hawthorne 
has three repre- 
sentatives on the 
Board of Editors, 
Н. D. Agnew, S. S. 
Holmes and F. W. 
Willard, who are 
Associate Editors, 
but who do not 
meet with the other 
members of the Edi- 
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Mr. Calvin, determine what Hawthorne news shall 
be sent to News headquarters at the general offices at 
195 Broadway, New York. 

The contributions from the distributing houses are 
sent in by correspondents, whose duty consists chiefly in 
keeping their eyes and ears open for things which they 
think are worthy of publication in the News. And be- 
fore going further it might be а good idea to call atten- 
tion to the fact that neither Mr. Calvin at Hawthorne 
nor the various correspondents can see or hear every- 
thing that goes on in their respective bailiwicks. With- 
out the help of their fellow emplovees they can accom- 
plish little, and they 
always wil welcome 
suggestions and ideas 
from their associates. 
If you know some- 
thing that you think 
ought to be pub- 
lished in the News, 
go to your corre- 
spondent and tell him 
about it, or better 
still, write it down 
yourself. 

Everything that is 
sent to the News has 
to be passed upon by 
the Board of Edi- 
tors in New York 
before it is accepted 
or rejected. The 
members of this 
Board are P. L. 
Thomson, the Editor, 
and the following As- 
sociate Editors: W. 
F. Hendry, W. E. 
Leigh, S. W. Murk- 
land, E. C. Estep ( 
and M. A. Curran. 

The Board is so 
made up that prac- 
tically every department is represente]. This makes, on 
the one hand, for intelligent criticism of articles, and 
on the other, to keep the News closely in touch with 
every phase of the Company’s activities. The Board 
holds two meetings each month, which last for three or 
four hours. The first meeting is known as the planning 
meeting. At this session the cover design generally is 
submitted and approved, the make up of the forthcoming 
issue is discussed, the order in which the principal articles 
are to be printed, and various other details. Whatever 
material is at hand is read over, and plans for future 
numbers also are considered. 

At the second meeting, held about the 14th of the 
month, the Board sits in solemn judgment upon what 
has been submitted for publication in the sacred 
columns of the News. The photograph shows the 
Board assembled at one of these sessions caught in 


> 


F. W. Willard 


$| - 
| Reed Calvin | 


The Hawthorne members of the Editorial Board 
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the nefarious act of turning down a contribution. 

In its consideration of articles and contributions the 
Board exercises no merely nominal interest. It is a pretty 
good item that gains unanimous approval, the poorer 
ones evoking a sharp discussion by the opposing members. 
Those who like an article pooh-pooh the objections made 
by the other camp, and after both sides have had their 
say, the Editor calls for a vote. Thumbs down means 
rejection, and the members who object generally register 
their disapproval most emphatically. Those in favor 
usually are a little milder and better tempered about it. 
Once the vote is taken, however, an armistice is declared, 
which lasts until an- 
other article divides 
the house. These 
periods of peace and 
harmony sometimes 
last as long as two 
minutes. 

All this argument 
is useful, however, 
because it insures 
careful consideration 
of everything that 
goes into the News. 
It is merit, or, in 
other words, con- 
formity to the stand- 
z--— Àj ards which the Board 
| has set for the News 

which determines 
whether any article 
shall be accepted or 
rejected. Where or 
from whom it comes 
matters not at all. 
For example, sup- 
pose that а contribu- 
tion from a high of- 
ficial and another 
from one of the Com- 
pany’s office boys 
should come before 
the Board at the same meeting. If the high official’s 
item did not measure up to the standard it would be re- 
jected although a moment later the office boy’s little 
write-up might be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 
Just what are these standards? That is a question 
which is easier to ask than to answer. First of all, a 
contribution should be of such a nature that it will be 
of interest to every reader. That, of course, is not an 
iron-clad requirement—it would be absurd to make it 
so—but it is an ideal which the members of the Board 
keep before them. The perfect issue of the News, of 
course, would be one in which every article or para- 
graph would prove of interest to each and every em- 
plovee on the Company’s roll. Perfection isn’t possible 


in this war-ridden world, so the Board probably will 


have to wait many long vears for that millennial issue of 
the News. | 
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The material 
which “gets by” the 
Board without seri- 
ous injury is then 
handed over to Wil- 
liam Jabine, Assist- 
ant Editor, at New 
York, to be pre- 
pared for the 
printer. Each ac- 
cepted article must 
then be read over 
carefully, all mis- 
takes corrected, the 
size and kind of 
type to Ье used 
plainly marked, and the heads written. 

While the printer is setting up the type on his linotype 
machines, the engraver is making cuts of the photographs 
which are to be used. A half-tone cut, the kind most used 
in the News, is a reproduction of a photograph made in 
reversed position on a copper plate, and a description of 
the method of making it would provide material for an 
article by itself. Interesting as it is, there is not room 
enough for it here. 

When everything goes well, proofs of the type and the 
cuts are finished at the same time, and the work known as 
"making up" begins. Making up consists of inducing 
about twenty-five galleys of type, and from seventy to 
ninety cuts, to dwell together in peace and harmony 
within the confines of the thirty-two pages of the News. 
The weapons used are a pair of shears and a pot of 
paste. Each page is represented by a blank sheet or 
“dummy,” on which is ruled off a space exactly the size 
of the actual page divided into two columns. Each 
galley proof is numbered every inch or so in order that 
when the printer gets the dummy and begins to put the 
pages together he can tell at a glance just which galley 
contains the type he is looking for. (A *galley," by the 
way, is a sort of tray in which the type is kept by the 
printer after it is set up. A complete page in a galley 
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A page of type in a galley on the right, and on the left a proof of the page 
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is shown in the illus- 
tration at the left.) 
These proofs are 
pasted on the 
dummy pages, the 
proofs of the vari- 
РИ uu ous cuts are put in 
their appointed 
places, and the 
proper amount of 
space is allowed for 
— the larger heads 
` аһа titles which do 
Т not appear on the 
galley proofs. 

This Job, 86 
reminiscent of childish scrap-book making, is a slow one. 
It takes an average of about fifteen minutes to make up 
each page, and thirty-two times fifteen minutes mean 
about eight hours of work. It usually is spread out over 
& day or two, so it isn't so bad. 

When eight or ten pages are made up, the dummies 
are sent to the printer, and a couple of men begin to as- 
semble the type and cuts in page form. This is a kind 
of work which requires much more skill and exactness 
than the average person would be likely to imagine. The 
men who do it have to know their trade from A to Z, 
and it is a fascinating sight to watch a good workman 
put а page together. Sometimes a paragraph will be а 
line too long; at others, even one little word will make a 
readjustment necessary. 

After the last page is made up, proofs of the entire 
thirty-two are made or “pulled,” and are submitted to 
the Editor for his approval. He goes over each one 
carefully, suggests changes here and there, catches а 
typographical error or two which have eluded the proof- 
readers and finally O. K.’s the page proofs subject to 
the alterations which he has indicated. 

Here the printer takes up the burden, and puts in 
about a week of work. 'Тһе pages of type are locked 
up in two big forms, each holding sixteen pages. All of 
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Putting together the pages of the News 
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The thirty-two pages of the February News as they looked when they сате оў the press. Two sheet? are shown as each of them 
is printed on both sides. The four cover pages are shown below, two of each side. 


the News, except the 
cover, 1s printed on 
one big sheet, with 
sixteen pages on each 
side, so arranged that 
when it is folded and 
cut the pages are in 
their proper order, 
all ready to have 
the cover put оп. 

Two Miehle flat-bed presses are used for this work. 
Each holds one of the sixteen-page forms, and while one 
press is busy printing the pages included in one form on 
one side of the sheets, the other press is engaged in 
printing the other sixteen pages. The illustration above 
shows what they do better than any explanation could. 
They work at the rate of about 1,000 copies an hour. 
When the run is completed, the sheets from the first press 
are transferred to the second, and vice-versa. The 
number of copies in this issue is 39,200; enough so that 
every Western Electric man or woman, at home or 
abroad, can have one. Every man in military service 
also will receive a copy. Hawthorne gets about 21,000 
of the copies, but the rest are distributed over a wide 
arca. Some are sent as far away as Iceland, Cape 
Town, and Sydney, Australia. A limited number go to 
friends of the Company each month. 


From the press the 


printed sheets go to y Hectrical — 
t he bindery, where ipis AD e 
they first are folded, inue | , | 
then cut and trimmed, Emi: | | 


and finally stitched 
in order to hold 
them together. 

А few words about 
the covers may not 
be amiss. Work on the cover has to begin ahead of 
everything else, because artists and the makers of color- 
plates cannot be hurried except at the expense of good 
work. The proposed design for the cover is discussed 
at one of the Board meetings of the previous month, 
and the details or general scheme agreed upon. Ап 
artist 1s engaged, and in the course of a week or two 
he turns up with the completed painting, which is shown 
to the various Associate Editors. They all say what 
they think of it, sometimes ask that slight changes be 
made, and when these are finished, the painting is sent 
to the engraver. 

Most of the covers used for the News are what are 
known as “three-color covers." This means that in re- 
producing them so that they will appear like the origi- 
nal, three colors must be used, in most cases yellow, red 
and blue. 

A negative is made for each of these colors: the yellow 
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and blue is filtered 
out of the red neg- 
ative by photo- 
graphing through 
a colored screen 
or filter placed be- 
fore the lens. The 
red and yellow is 
taken from the 
blue negative in 
the same manner, 
and the red and at ats 
blue from the yel- MRO RO сз gon" 
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low negative, a 
different colored . 
screen or filter be- н 17 


ing used for each 
negative. The 
three negatives 
must be absolutely 
correct or vari- 
ous patterns will be created when the combinations are 
printed one over the other. 

Printing a three-color cover also is a triplicate proc- 
ess. The first step when the three plates are delivered 
to the printer by the engraver is to make electrotypes 
of them, as the covers are printed from two sets of 
plates—the originals and the electrotypes. The adver- 
tisements used on the back and inside of the covers are 
locked in the forms with the front cover, and all are 
printed together, except that the front cover has to be 
printed three times, first 
from the yellow plate, then: 
from the red, and finally 
from the blue. Yellow ink 
is used, of course, when 
printing from the yellow 
plate, red ink with the red 
plate, and blue with the 
blue. These inks blend in 
such a way that they will 
reproduce all the colors to 
be found in the average 
painting. 

Such is the story of the 
making of the News. The 
merely mechanical part of 
it always will remain about 
the same, but the character 
of the contents of the News 


The Good Old Days Have Gone 


W. B. Minch of Hawthorne was a recent visitor. 
When asked for an impression of our San Francisco 
house, Mr. Minch, who evidently uses Bret Harte as a 
periscope for his Western outlook, remarked that he saw 
no spittoons in the sales department. 

—C. L. H., San Francisco. 


These two photographs show the development of the cover of this issue of the News 
Cover used is a combination of these two 


The presses on which the News is printed 
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undoubtedly — will 
NU TDI - han from time 
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Western Electric to time. If as a 


magazine it is to be 
worthy of its name 
it must not lay 
down any hard and 
fast rules for its 
own governance. 
The News must, 
first of all, print 
what the employees 
want to read. For 
six years it has 
striven to do so. 
And it also must 
adapt itself to the 
many changes 
which sometimes 
come almost with- 
out warning. What 
seems like interesting news one year may be dull and flat 
the next. The News must live up to its name. 

For the measure of success which has been achieved 
thus far, the employees themselves are primarily respon- 
sible. Contributions have been received from hundreds of 
employees who have been willing to take of their busy 
hours the time necessary to write something for the 
News. This variety in the sources of news has helped 
materially to make the magazine of interest. True, 
many things which have been sent in could not be 
used, and every now and 
then the Editor learns of а 
case of this kind where no 
word of rejection or its 
reason has reached the 
writer. But these are excep- 
tions, for the rule has been 
to turn down nothing with- 
out a note of explanation to 
the author. 

This issue begins the 
seventh volume, and the 
Editors can say now, as 
they said in an editorial for 
the first number, “The Edi- 
tors aren't going to make 
the paper. It belongs to the 
emplovees. Its future, there- 
fore, is in your hands." 


A New Use for the NEws 


Commercial High School, 
Albany Ave. and Dean St., 
Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 1918. 
Eprror Western ELECTRIC News: 

Dear Sir.—Will you kindly send me a copy of as many of the 
back numbers of “Western Evrctric News” as you can spare. I 
desire to use them in teaching correspondence to my classes. 

Respectfully yours, 
MORRIS MOSKOWITZ. 


Tokyo’s Typhoon 


[This particular one happened in October, but the mails from the Orient are slow, and D. F.. G. Eliot’s letter arrived only recently.] 


ROBABLY two or three million people in Tokyo 
and Eastern Japan were awakened at about 2 A.M. 
on October 1 by one of the worst typhoons that 
the country has seen in 50 years or more. We could 
give you statistics of how hard the wind blew, and how 
many tiles were blown off the roofs, but they don't make 
good reading—so we merely say that upwards of a 
thousand people throughout the country lost their lives 
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A Japanese Maiden, a Bicycle, a Shop, and Last, But Not Least, 


Douglas F. G. Eliot, the Writer of This Article, Who Modestly 
Hides His Face 
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and many thousands were left homeless, by wind, storm 
and flood. 

I am living in a small Japanese house fortunately 
well protected - and to say it shook would be rather mild. 
It was worse than most earthquakes. I lay awake for 
about an hour, with the house shut up tight, and listened 
to the sticks, branches, tiles and various other things 
beat against my wooden shutters. 

Mr. Spiller is fortunate enough to be living in a 
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Luo. “AE eee 
One of the Many Trees Which Were Uprooted by the Wind 


A Police Box in a Tokyo Street After the Typhoon. No One 
Criticized the Policeman For Leaving His Post 


staunch, foreign-built house, *"The Far Eastern Man- 
ager’s House,” which belongs to the Company, but he 
spent а good part of the early morning hours trying 
to blockade his windows, several of which were broken 
by the force of the wind or by flying tiles from neighbor- 
ing roofs. Fortunately, no serious damage was done, 
except to the fence, which was blown down completely. 
You can still see, however, а piece of slate tile embedded 


The Shore of the Sumida River, Tokyo, Showing Boats Driven 
Up on the Bank 


in the clapboards of his house, where it landed after a 
precipitous flight from somebody's roof. 

The Nippon Electric Company's buildings stood up 
well and suffered but little damage, except the black- 
smith shop, the cupola of which was lifted off bodily, as 
shown in the accompanying picture. We also lost some 
pieces of roofing here and there, and some of our fences 
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were blown down. Business was discontinued 
for the day, as many of our employees had 
suffered from the storm and most of them had 
been up all night. 


Mails, railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines were interrupted— passengers from the 
west coast were, in some cases, forced to dis- 
embark from the trains and travel across the 
flooded rice fields in boats. The force of the 
storm and its effect on overhead lines are well 
illustrated by some samples of lead cable sheath 
which we were able to obtain through the 
courtesy of Dr. F. Ono, of the Eastern Com- 
munications Bureau, Tokyo. These were cut 
by flying pieces of glass, sheet metal, stones 
and tiles, айа considerable damage was done 
in this way. 


The accompanying ко were 
snapped about the city, and they will give some 
idea of the wreckage. Tokyo didn’t suffer as 
severely as Yokohama and some of the seacoast 
towns, where the wind was helped by the full 
force of the sea, but I have not been able to get 
any pictures from other points. 


Telephone Pole On One of Tokyo 
Main Thoroughfares Snapped O 
the Wind 


Mr. Hirata Holding a Piece of Cop- 
per Sheathing Ripped Off the Roof 
By the Storm 
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Where the Cupola Was On the Blacksmith Shop of the Nippon 
Electric Company 


Visitors from Overseas H. C. Mitchell, Manager of our Buenos Aires house, 


The Company has been honored with a visit from Mr. 
Kyushiro Kambara, Secretary to the Imperial Japanese 
Government Department of (Communications. Mr. 
| Swope gave a luncheon at India House, on February 6, 
in honor of Mr. Kambara. Those present were as fol- 
lows: Mr. Kambara, Hajime Kabashima, electrical 
engineer to the Imperial Department of Communications 
of Japan; Messrs. Seko and Shinzo Takaki, of Mitsui & 
Company, and Messrs. Thayer, Halligan, Swope, Sidley, 
Salt, Minor and Leigh. 


J. E. Kingsbury, one of the Directors of our allied 
company in London, spent a few days in New York 
in February on his way here from South America. 


arrived in New York on February 8 for a short visit. 
He probably will write something for the News about 
conditions in his part of South America which will be 
published in a future issue. 


Soldiers and Sailors Welcome 


A cordial invitation is extended to those former em- 
ployees of the company now in military service who may 
happen to pass through the Atlantic port at which the 
General Departments of the company are located, to visit 
the offices of said General Departments. They will be 
sure of a welcome and the best wishes of their fellow- 
employees as they start on their voyage to France. 
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Getting On Without the Czar 


By A. E. Reinke 


[This is the second of a series of three articles on the Russian Revolution written by Mr. Reinke.] 


S it became clearer from day to day that we were 
witnessing a revolution successfully carried 
through and not a riot, our feelings of satisfac- 

tion and sympathy with the Russian masses were mixed 
with one of anxiety as to the future. The police were 
killed and dispersed. Soldiers in the large towns had 
broken ranks and had no thought of returning to bar- 
racks except for meals and sleep. The workmen were 
heavily armed, and refused to return to the factories 
except with large concessions. All traffic had ceased, 


How the Russians Sleep When They Cannot Find Hotel 
Accommodations 


and there were wild rumors of a famine. People of the 
better classes—distinguished by a white collar and a 
shave—were scarcely seen in the streets. ‘There was no 
law, no authority—the mob was in complcte control. 

The first signs of a return of order were the taking 
down of the heavy shutters of the retail stores. When 
the echo of the rattle of the machine-gun has died away, 
the Russian trader goes back to work. 

In the chaos that followed immediately after the revo- 
lution there stand out in my. memory two events that 
gave me keen satisfaction at the time: a troop of about 
a hundred wild-looking Cossacks on their shaggy ponies 
singing a weird Cossack song, and a long line of drays 
. loaded with nothing more useful than cement pipes, but 
testifying to a welcome return of the daily grind of life. 

The street life gradually reassumed а normal aspect. 
Business men on their way to their offices began to ap- 
pear in the crowds of laborers and soldiers who thronged 
the streets.  Processions of soldiers with red banners 
flying, and usually led by a military band, became a daily 
sight. The banners carried inscriptions of all kinds, 
from demands for an immediate distribution of land to 
the request for the prompt trial and execution of the 


Czar. No banner seemed complete without the word 
Svaboda (freedom). Оп the other hand, there were few 
references to the war. 

The signs of a restoration of order rapidly multiplied. 
The street car service was resumed. Long lines of drays 
laden with flour told us that the threat of immediate 
famine was removed. Militiamen began to patrol the 
town and maintain order. The citizens in the large 
apartment houses formed vigilance committees and re- 
ceived arms to protect themselves against the attacks 
of bandits disguised in soldier clothes. Soldiers could 
be seen again drilling as usual. Theaters and cinemas 
were operating as before the revolution. 

In April I made a trip to Moscow and found condi- 
tions far more normal than in Petrograd. Factories 
were going and trade was brisk. There were few red 
flags and few evidences of the revolution except the ab- 
sence of the police. Moscow is without a doubt the 
“heart of Russia,” its hundreds of Byzantine churches 
with their gilded towers, its historical Kremlin, its mixed 
population where all the forty-eight races of Russia 
seem to be represented, its cobble pavements and crooked 
streets—all testify to this being the real home of the Slav 
Russian. : 

The workmen of our Petrograd factory returned to 


The Petrograd Factory 


work, after having obtained the concession of an eight- 
hour day and increased wages. Production rapidly rose 
to about 80 per cent., against 40 per cent. in most of the 
Russian factories. That we were spared the riotous 
and often bloody labor disturbances of other factories 
is the best evidence of the cordial relations that have 
always existed between the workmen and Mr. Joseph, 
our manager, and his shop superintendent, Mr. Cook. 

Our Petrograd factory employs appro&imately 1,000 
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‚ persons, about 25 per cent. being women. The factory 
manufactures telephone material and in addition tele- 
graph instruments and marine signaling and cannon- 
fire control apparatus. The apparatus produced is of a 
high grade, exceeded in none of the Western Electric 
Company’s shops. The quality of the material is an ex- 
cellent testimony to the ability of our Russian engineers 
and to the skill of our Russian mechanics. In going 
through our factory in April it was hard to believe that 
these busy workers had just participated in the violent 
overthrow of the world’s largest autocracy. 

When I left Russia in May it seemed to us that the 
Duma leaders had the situation well in hand, and that 
the Russians would get on a new basis with an ease that 
would astonish the world. They did astonish us, but 
not exactly as anticipated. 

My trip back to Christiania at that time was free 
from excitement except for 
a dispute with the Russian 
authorities at Torneo over 
my departure from Russia. 
It looked for several hours 
as though I were scheduled 
to stay in Russia longer 
than anticipated, and un- 
der less agreeable circum- 
stances. Making “mis- 
takes” was a_ traditional 
habit of the Russian, and 
my turn seemed to have 
come. Ultimately I got my 
release, and a happier man 
never crossed the Torneo 
river towards the Swedish 
frontier town —Haparanda. 
That Finnish driver, who == = 
resembled an Esquimau x . 
and his rig consisting of an 
antediluvian horse and a 
box sleigh stuffed with hay 
looked to me as good as any Cadillac. 

The guardian angel of telephone engineers seemed dis- 
satisfied, however, with the extent of my Russian ex- 
perience, and events shaped themselves so that in July 
I was again headed for the land of the Bolsheviks, via 
Haparanda. The Bolsheviks had just finished their 
July riots, and Norwegian newspapers were filled with 
startling reports of bloodshed and anarchy. I knew 
of several places far more attractive to go to than Petro- 
grad, and Broadway was one of them. 

As happens so often, and in Russia more than else- 
where, there is a large discrepancy between newspaper 
headlines and the actual facts. Petrograd looked nor- 
mal enough. Retail stores were doing regular .business 
selling the few articles of merchandise still obtainable. 
Schools were regularly attended. Banks, factories, 
business offices were open as usual. Theaters and cine- 
mas were open and well attended. Soldiers rode free 
on the street cars and many rode for pleasure. The 
cars were always jammed like the New York Subway at 


General Kornilof in Petrograd Before His Unsuccessful Revolt 
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“sardine time." Crowds were usually good-natured. 
At congested points where the cars stopped the crowds 
automatically lined up awaiting patiently their turn to 
board a car. 

Soldiers had taken up many lines of occupation. The 
edges of the sidewalk along the Nevsky were lined with 
soldiers selling cigarettes, fruits, buttons, playing cards, 
etc. At the station they took over porters’ duties and 
carried satchels, sometimes to points that the trusting 
traveler was never able to locate. 

The Kornilof counter revolution in August brought 
many days of uncertainty and apprehension. Kornilof | 
and his regiments proceeded to besiege Petrograd ac- 
cording to all the rules of the book of strategy. He 
cut off one railroad line after another, and in the mean- 
time gradually approached the town along the railroad 
lines captured. To us in Petrograd it looked for days 
like an organized effort to 
starve the town into sub- 
mission. Rumored reports 
of fighting between the gov- 
ernment troops and those 
of Kornilof did not increase 
the general cheerfulness. A 
large glow in the sky one 
evening in the direction 
that Kornilof was operat- 
ing made people dread the 
worst, t t ousands left 
town the next day in an in- 
describable panic, along the 
only railroad line still avail- 
able. 

The railway stations 

| were usually crowded with 
| ay common people moving 
their complete holdings. I 
never saw such heaps of 
boxes and bundles piled up 
in rows with the owner and 
his family squatting on the pile as comfortably as 
possible. The line zigzagged through the station rooms, 
and people moved forward slowly as the baggage 
was checked at the head of the line. Each family 
shipped its own baggage. There were usually a roar 
of voices, children crying, bells ringing, dogs bark- 
ing, and porters yelling in that thick atmosphere. 'There 
was little illumination except from the large and elabo- 
rate altars at each end of the room with hundreds of 
burning candles placed there by the believers to insure 
the safe arrival of departing friends. People used to 
get their tickets in advance at the city ticket office. I 
have seen lines there that extended almost entirely 
around a large city block. 

Soldiers usually rode free on the trains. "They took 
the best accommodations and lay down on the seats, 
while officers stood in the corridor. А ticket for a berth 
in the sleeper was good until some soldier contested the 
place. 'The civilian always came out second best. Some- 
times all baggage was thrown from the baggage car by 
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With Every Inch of Space Occupied, the Train is Ready to 
Move. Note the Soldiers Squeezed in Between the Two Cars 


the soldiers, to make more traveling room. When there 
was no room inside the soldiers rode on the roofs of the 
cars. Many rolled off and were killed. 

All through September and October the reports of 
labor disturbances and peasant riots from all parts of 
the country thickened. The general anarchy radiated 
from Petrograd through all parts of the country. Con- 
ditions grew worse day by day. Thousands fled into the 
Crimea looking for peace, only to find all living facili- 
ties crowded, food prices rapidly increasing, and the 
general wave of crime spreading even to these distant 
points. When Riga fell many Riga residents in Petro- 
grad at the time went through the lines left open for 
four days as fast as possible to get back into Riga. The 
German domination seemed heaven alongside the Russian 
anarchy. 

As one grew accustomed to walk on the thin crust 
of this boiling volcano, much happened that was remin- 
iscent of excellent comic opera. Employees everywhere 
had organized committees to help the managers of con- 
cerns run their business along new and improved lines. 
The Petrograd Telephone Exchange in this way pro- 
duced some good material for a libretto. The exchange 


Russian Soldiers Swarm All Over the Trans-Siberian Trains 
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is owned and operated by the city, and serves 56,000. 


lines connected to a single office. The operators and 
trouble men organized a union early in the game and 
promptly discharged the manager and chief engineer. 
These easy jobs were then turned over to a couple of 
linemen, elected to the position. A week later they re- 
signed, completely satisfied with the experience. A wire- 
less expert next came forward. As to qualifications, he 
advised the union that he carried the usual number of 
ears, eyes, fingers, toes, etc., making an interview un- 
necessary. When asked by the union whether he wanted 
the job, he spoke of his wish of long standing to want 
to sit on a keg of powder. That clinched the proposition. 
A few weeks satisfied both his desire and curiosity. A 
third candidate was found with great difficulty, and 
ejected with ease. In October a young cable tester, for- 
tunately with a technical training, was elected chief en- 
gineer, for how long can be surmised. What became of 
the service while operators were experimenting in set- 
ting up various forms of self-government within the 
building may be imagined. 

The operators of the Moscow Telephone Exchange 
threatened to strike if the chief operator was not dis- 
charged. The exchange mechanics at once threatened 
to strike if she were. The subscriber patiently waited, 
while the telephone forces were settling their private 
feuds, 

The City Council of Petrograd had great trouble to 
pay its employees on account of the continuous lack of 
funds. The conductors of the city-owned street cars 
nobly met the situation by deducting their wages daily 
from the fares collected and turning in the balance. 
The manager of the Petrograd office of an American 
company wanted to move to Moscow. His personnel 
refused to let him move the files until they had been paid 
compensations for their dismissal. The discussions 
lasted a month. 

At a powder mill the workmen held a meeting and 
loudly applauded a speaker advocating an eight-hour 
day. The next speaker advocated a six-hour day, 
arousing equal enthusiasm. The director—a canny 
Dane—next begged for permission to speak and offered 
a much better proposition. They need not work at all, 
but call regularly on Saturday for their pay envelope. 
And when the money was all gone and no powder made. 
the Germans would be in Petrograd. That speech won 
the day, and the men got down to talking reason. 


A company of soldiers that had hastened to Petro- 


grad from Oranienbaum found life pleasant and settled 
down. The order came to return, but was ignored. Next, 
Goutchkof, the Minister of War, made a rousing speech 
to the regiment, and got the men’s consent to return. 
That afternoon they changed their mind. Next, Keren- 
sky made a still more rousing speech, appealing to the 
men’s patriotism, and left with their promise to return. 
That afternoon the men insisted on a free man’s right 
to reverse his decision and the regiment stayed. It was 
months before they returned. The story comes to me 
from an officer of the regiment. 

A regiment at Rostov was ordered to the front. The 
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regiment committee studied the order, and decided that 
it was of sufficient importance to warrant investigation. 
A committee was appointed to proceed to the front and 
study the needs of the case. The committee returned, 
reporting unfavorably, and the regiment still breathes 
the delightful atmosphere of Rostov. 

The large insurance companies quoted rates on fur- 
niture stored in warehouses—of 60 roubles per thousand 
while the Russians were in possession of Petrograd; and 
50 roubles per thousand after German occupation. 

The food conditions through the summer and fall grew 
worse day by day. Long lines of people who patiently 
waited to buy bread, meat, sugar, eggs, etc., could be 
seen everywhere. Lines of a hundred people or more 
were common. Bread was black and soggy, and sure 
to give indigestion. I found that by drying it hard as 
a stone and nibbling it carefully, I could fool my diges- 
tive tract into believing it was bread. Eggs, butter, tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., disappeared for weeks at a time. 
Milk was handed out only on a doctor's prescription. 
The quality of the staples was wretched. "The limited 
facilities for cold storage and the lack of family ice- 
boxes caused meats to develop queer tastes and unpleas- 
ant odors. Dishes in the restaurants had to be passed 
up at times by the diner for this reason. Game birds 
could be eaten by avoiding the dark spots that had an 
unhealthy taste. 

Meals in restaurants were costly and of poor qual- 
ity, ranging from $5 to $10 for a regular dinner, and 
vp to $25 for а meal à la carte. 'l'here was а sameness 
of poor quality to the meals that made it necessary for 
the diner to try one restaurant after another. Any 
bread left over was usually carried away in the pocket 
for the breakfast next morning. Butter was so rare that, 
when served exceptionally in a private home, one refused 
to take any, realizing the struggle it meant for the 
housewife to get that small piece. In the hotel room I 
always had а small stock of dried bread and sugar, and 
so was able to build up some kind of a breakfast when 
the waiter came, as he often did, with nothing but black 
coffee and the information ''bolche mjet" (There is 
nothing else this morning). In October I almost never 
was able to get the complete combination of the five 
materials that I still called essentials: Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread and butter. Such frivolities as eggs, or 
oatmeal, or bacon were long before struck from the list. 

When one combines the scarcity of food with the rise 
in prices shown in the following table, it is clear why 
the Russian housewife has no time for afternoon teas: 


1914 October, 1907 

Black Dread. aves 660 Ola vá $.02 $.15 per pound 
„ УО REA ҮНҮН КАП 24 £00 €* .* 
„„ 80 800 x 
ы М AOE TEET ELT ETE .09 150 “ T 
Fo A 50 10.00 * - 
n 05 25 * " 
CCCP ùͤͤ⁰² ˙-qmͤ̃·;·d dm es 10 Lis " - 
РЕТРО RE YR 80 5.00 * * 
РОЛИ Lis AA 50 22.00 per sack 

PTT. Ea 20 1.50 per dozen 
K ² ˙-̃ ĩ ö SASS 02 .80 apiece 


A tailor-made suit of men’s clothes cost $250. A pair 
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Some Russian Boys Who Will Be Heard From. Give Them An 
Education and They Will Do Wonders 


of shoes $50 to $65.00. Many Russians wore their 
clothes to the unwearable point and then had the cloth 
turned by a tailor to get 100 per cent. more wear out of 
the other side. A piece of leather sufficient to sole a pair 
of shoes cost $15, and it was treasured as a great find 
by the lucky individual. Our Russian engineers ordered 
from London some cloth for clothes a year ago. One 
shipment was torpedoed, one lost, and the third replacing 
lot was, when I left, no further along than reported to be 
ready for shipment. 

One day a soldier set up a stock of six pairs of ladies’ 
shoes on the sill of one of the hotel windows, and offered 
them for sale. The buyer measured a selected shoe by 
holding it against her own, and if approximately right 
made a purchase without further trial. Mr. Moschko- 
vitch, our Petrograd Chief Engineer, bought, through a 
lucky circumstance, about thirty very lean, though very 
live, chickens. As Russian apartments are as yet not 
provided with chicken coops, he kept them in his kitchen. 
Here they were fed back into their normal shapes, after 
which they gradually disappeared into the family stew 
pans. 


Soldiers Riding On Top of the Trains, Which is Better Than 
Being Left Behind 
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Our Petrograd managers are making large efforts to 
assist our employees in solving the food problem. The 
company is operating a bakery where employees are able 
to get their allotment of bread, one-half pound per day 
per person. Sometimes flour runs short and then there 
are hardships. The company also operates a retail store, 
where employees can get their share of such lots of 
meat, soap, eggs, sunflower seed oil, etc., as can be 
scraped up in the wholesale market. There is enough 
for only a fraction of the requirements—but every little 
helps. 

The one worry of the Russian housewives is the prob- 
lem of getting together enough food of any kind for a 
meal. Choice has long ago ceased to be a factor. It 
means that the women stand in line for hours. They 
keep up close relations with other families to exchange 
commodities. They import small lots of food from the 
outlying farms through the kind assistance of railroad 
conductors willing to carry things through the lines of 
the city embargo. They have been forced to discover a 
hundred ways for getting a little food. The conversation 
at dinner turns on the one topic: the difficulty of procur- 
ing food. Some families were able at times to obtain 
supplies through soldiers who called privately in the day- 
time to take orders for meat and flour and delivered the 
goods late at night—no embarrassing questions being 
asked. | 

The workmen generally received increased wages and 
could stand the strain of increased food prices. But 
how office employees managed on the old-time salary 
and а small war bonus is а mystery. One department 
head told me: It is simple enough after all. Sugar 
costs ten times as much, and we now use one-tenth the 
quantity. We eat cheap fish instead of beef, bread in- 
stead of cake, and cabbage instead of potatoes. Choco- 
late, fruit, cocoa, milk, butter and eggs we simply call 
luxuries, and we manage without them. "Theaters, cine- 
mas, concerts have long become fond memories. We 
patch our clothes and shoes and underwear and stock- 
ings while they are patchable. My wife manages some- 
how, by practising а thousand economies, and we keep 
up а cheerful front." Are these words of praise suffi- 
ciently expressive for the self-denial, the willingness to 
endure, the good cheer and the domestic skill of that 
man's wife? Апа there are hundreds of thousands like 
her in Russia, who maintain а front of respectability on 
a starving margin. 

When I remember how the Russians manage without 
complaint under such difficult conditions, Hoover’s re- 
quests for food conservation in this country seem almost 
absurd—as they impose no hardship worthy the name. 
He asks for nothing more than the substitution of one 
kind of food that is plentiful for another that will be 
needed by our boys at the front. We are in the war, 
but we are far from realizing the hardships of war, nor 
the sacrifices that can be made, and must be made, to 
avoid a future calamity. 


Money was never so plentiful among the laboring 
classes. The peasants had so much in their chests that 
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they refused to sell апу more Wheat. The Russian gov- 
ernment is printing three billion a month to meet ex- 
penses. To economize printing press space, the new 20 
and 40 rouble notes ($10 to $20) have been made only 
about one-fifth as large as the old one rouble note. The 
illustration shows bank notes of 1, 8, 5 and 10 rouble 
denominations of the Old Regime; these are elaborate in 
design, of several colors and works of art. The new 20 
rouble note, on the other hand, is very simple in design, 
without serial number nor signature nor government 
guarantee, and printed on cheap brown paper. The 
small bills in the picture are for one and five kopeks 
(4% and 2% cents). The postage stamp type of money 
shown is by far the most popular form of small change. 
It comes in 10, 15 and 20 kopek sizes. A stamp lasts 
from three to six months, and is redeemed when badly 
soiled. There is no metal money whatever. 


Conditions in Petrograd in October were not exactly 
congenial for other than food reasons. A wave of crime 
had spread over the town. There were over 400 cases 
of burglary, hold-up and murder reported daily. The 
militia seemed helpless. Retail stores were burglarized 
in broad daylight. Palaces were burglarized and mil- 
lions of roubles’ worth of art treasure were taken. Hold- 
ups were common. I found it desirable at night to carry 
30 roubles in my hand, ready to hand out to a hold-up 
man in order to avoid a painful and messy interview. 
Few pedestrians were seen after eleven. Women had 
their shoes taken from their feet; men had their clothes 
removed in the strect. Three men entered a fur store 
opposite the hotel; one began to pack up some valuable 
furs he had not paid for; the owner called for help, 
which brought an angry mob; the three men were quick- 
ly surrounded by the mob and beaten to death; it after- 
wards developed that two were innocent customers. A 
friend of mine had his necktie pin removed on the Nevsky 
in broad daylight by a soldier, who ran and was lost 
quickly among hundreds of other soldiers similiarly 
dressed. His mother had her leather bag taken from 
her lap while seated in a street car by a soldier; the lat- 
ter turned at the door playfully threatening her with 
his finger, as one might a child, and jumped off. A guest 
from our hotel disappeared and his body was found a 
week later in the river minus a large sum of money he 
was known to have carried. A lawyer was stabbed and 
robbed in a doorway a few doors from Mr. Otto’s home 
by a couple of marines. A man was stabbed on the 
Nevsky because he did not develop the standard of 
speed in turning over his money. The simple process 
for the thief, who always wore a soldier’s uniform and 
carried a rifle, was to stop a person and ask for his pass- 
port. This one couldn’t refuse, for he might be official- 
ly instructed to do so. The soldier, once started, pro- 
ceeded to clean out the pockets of the victim. People 
spent their spare time inventing ways for protecting 
their homes against burglars. Revolvers sold for $125 
apiece. 

When I left on October 30 people were thoroughly 
disgusted with the situation, with not a ray of hope 
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Some Specimens of Russian Money. The Most Valuable One of the Lot Is the Modest Looking 20-Rouble Note in the Center 


ahead ; the daily struggle for food, the threat of famine, 
the insecurity of life and property, the reports of 
peasant riots and labor disturbances from all parts of 
the country, the crumbling away of army discipline and 
of all government authority, the threatening uprising 
of the Bolsheviki and the prospect of civil war, the an- 
ticipated German occupation of Petrograd—all that 
was jumbled in the mind of the Russian into a horrible 
nightmare without an awakening. It is little wonder 
that the war was rapidly forgotten in the daily struggle 
to get food and protect one's family and safeguard what 
little property one possessed. One must have lived 
through the chaos and joined the hunt for food to real- 
ize how the Russian is forced back to first principles— 
the instinctive preservation of self and family. 

In that daily physical struggle for existence, political 
ideals, international obligations and national ambitions 


soon cease to be a factor. One hundred and seventy 
million people, of whom 75 per cent. can neither read 
nor write are violently struggling toward the light— 
towards some form of democracy. The sympathy of 
every American believing instinctively in the ultimate 
triumph of democracy should be generously extended 
to the Russian in that struggle. That the Russian de- 
serves such sympathy and assistance I shall try to show 
in my next article. | 

My trip across Siberia was uneventful after my stay 
in Petrograd. At the larger stations mobs of Russian 
soldiers attempted to rush the trains and get a free ride; 
many succeeded. Some windows were smashed in this 
friendly endeavor. Food on the train was badly cooked 
and wretchedly served. Fortunately the railway sta- 
tions gave us better fare, which improved visibly the 
deeper we got into Siberia. At the first Siberian stations 
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Siberian Peasants; Kinder than they look 
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Selling food to the travellers 


Some of the Types Snapped by Mr. Retnke’s Camera Along the Route of the Trans-Siberian Railway 


the supplies of chocolate, mildly sugared cake, white 
bread, hard-boiled eggs, roasted chickens, etc., were 
simply grabbed up by passengers. The fever to hoard 
it was so great we bought far more than we could pos- 
sibly use, and later fed it to the masterless dogs. 


The Siberian train rambled along at the rate of 15 


miles an hour, held back by three soldier trains. The 
soldiers refused to let our train pass, the theory being 
that while our train was behind them, the soldier trains 
would be dispatched more rapidly from station to 
station and thus reach their Siberian homes sooner. 
А station master at one station was persuaded to let us 
pass the train ahead. The soldiers, on discovering it, 
nearly beat the station master to death, then ordered our 
train held at the next station until their train could 
again take its proper place. 

At tea time, and in Russia it is always tea time, the 
Russians would run to the “Kipiatok” building, found 
at every Russian railway station, to fill their tea pots 
with boiling hot water. It's the only warm thing that 


many of the soldiers got on the trip. The tea habit has 
saved the Russians effectively from typhoid, as cities 
only rarely are provided with germ-free drinking water. 

The trip was long and monotonous; the scenery is 
like that through Dakota late in fall After eleven 
days we finally reached Harbin, 50 hours late. We 
arrived early in the morning and found the low and 
stuffy station rooms jammed with luggage and peasants 
of many races. They were sound asleep, huddled up in 
every conceivable position and using up every available 
square foot of space on bench and floor. The sight was 
so usual it scarcely interested us any more. 

We reached ultimately Chan Chung, the first railway 
station in China. It was the surprise of the trip to 
drop unexpectedly into this modern station, a large, 
beautiful, clean, airy and well-lighted building that might 
have been constructed by ап American. Апа I shall 
always remember the wonderful quality of Chinese 
cooking and the liberal supplies of food. "The trip to 
Pekin and from there to Tokvo gave а glimpse of a 
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world of another kind. My stay was limited, but it was 
interesting to trace to these Asiatic sources some of the 
peculiar Russian character traits that puzzle westerners. 

In Pekin I finally met Mr. Swope, with whom I then 


returned to America. The trip was uneventful; after 


— — 
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the Siberian journey life seemed tame and tranquil again. 
I returned with the determination to tell Americans 
something about the Russian as he really is—about 
Russia’s problems and opportunities. 


(Mr. Reinke’s third article will appear next month. ) 


The Pearl of the Antilles 


By J. J. Gilbert 


six-hour boat trip from Key West, but it is 

difficult to imagine a more decided change in 
scenery than is revealed on entering the harbor. On the 
left is staid old Morro Castle, looking exactly the same as 
it has for years, with the exception that you see the 
tall steel towers of one of the most powerful wireless 
stations in the world. 

On the right you see the city of Havana—probably 
one of the most enchantingly tropical cities of the 
western world. In the part of the city adjacent to the 
waterfront few new buildings have been erected in a great 
many years, so the old Spanish Moorish style of archi- 
tecture and variegated color schemes still predominates. 
The sidewalks and streets are very narrow and were 
designed in that way to block out the intense rays of 
the tropical sun. Some of the streets 
are covered with awnings, reaching 
from one side to the other. The 
vehicular traffic is heavy and, to 
minimize congestion, traffic goes 
north on one street, south on the 
other, east on one, west on the 
other. This system was installed in 
Havana long before we used it in 
the downtown streets in New York 
City. ! 

Be not deceived by the thought 
that Cuba, as some of our self- 
acknowledged North American 
humorists, who probably gained 
their Latin-American experience by 


| pios the capital of Cuba, is only a five or 


attending correspondence school 
would lead us to believe, is in any 
sense a “mañana” (tomorrow) 


country. The sad awakening to 
this fact comes early in the experi- 
ence of any one who has any busi- 
ness dealings with the merchants, 
corporations or government de- 
partments. Опе of the Havana 
readers of the WESTERN ELECTRIC 
News, who by the way told me he 
looks forward to its receipt with 
the same keen interest he does for 
his other papers from the States, 


The Central Telegr 
at Matanzas, Cuba. 
made by the Western E 


h Station and Post Office 
uch Жыз equipment was 


and who is in charge of one of the important government 
bureaus, probably will long remember the expression on 
my face when we adjourned a conference at his office at 
7:80 on a Saturday night and he suggested continuing 
it the next morning at 8:00 o'clock. I, of course, immedi- 
ately suggested that he meant Monday, but he calmly 
said he meant Sunday and that he always worked on 
that day until noon and sometimes considerably later. 

АП of the electrical supply houses open at 7:80 A.M. 
and close at 6:00 P.M. This does not mean that these 
are the hours for the warehousing and shipping forces 
only, but that every one from the owners down strictly 
maintains them. 

Cuba, as we all know, 18 now associated with the Allies 
in the Great War, and the people are taking it just as 
seriously as we are in the States, if not more so. On my 
return from Havana by way of 
Key West I met the commandant of 
one of our large battleships and he 
told me the Cubans were doing 
wonderful work in patrolling their 
own coast and working in conjunc- 
tion with our fleet. They are going 
to try, if possible, to send men to 
the front in France and have now in 
training with our own men at Key 
West a regiment of infantry and 
detachments of cavalry and artil- 
lery. There are large bodies of our 
own men in training in Cuba to be 
sent to France later. I visited two 
of these cantonments and the only 
fault our boys had to find was that 
they were being held in Cuba in- 
stead of being sent to the front. 
Cuba's standing army is 17,000 
men—it lacks about 5,000 of its 
full complement. It is very likely 
that President Menocal wíll sign а 
conscription act, something similar 
to our own, between the time I am 
writing this and the time it goes to 
press. This shortage of men is not 
due to the fact that there is a like- 
lihood of Cuba sending troops 


ctric Company abroad, but because there is no 
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guarantee that the men will be sent 
if they enlist. 

The raising of sugar and tobacco 
are the principal industries of the 
island. It is estimated that Cuba 
alone will ship to the States be- 
tween 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 
bags of raw sugar, each containing 
325 pounds, but people who are in 
a position to know believe there will 
be а general shortage of sugar here 
in the States and that it will sell at 
a high price until the war is over. 
As German beet sugar took care of 
most of the European countries, to- 
gether with that shipped from Java, 
and as none of the countries can ob- 
tain sugar from Germany, and as 
ships are not available for shipping 
from Java, our Allies are abso- 
lutely dependent on us for this 
commodity. Sugar was selling for 
25c а pound in Havana and it was 
just as hard to get there as it is 
here. There is only one small refinery on the island, so 
that the raw sugar is shipped up here, refined, and re- 
turned to Cuba. Raw sugar is the crystallized juice of 
the sugar cane, and its appearance is not appetizing. 

Butter, which is imported from the States, was selling 
at 90 cents a pound, and lard, of which there was a 
general shortage, was selling at $1.00 a pound. 

Freight trains on the entire island are receiving as 
much consideration as they do in the United States. 
'The run from Havana to Santiago used to be made in 
24 hours. The time this year was extended to 30 hours, 


The operating room in the Matanzas Telegraph Office using all 
Western Electric apparatus 


Some Service! 

On a recent railroad order calling for 25 No. 200 
Jacks, our typist wrote the purchase order as 25 No. 
200 T'acks, and factory filled the order with 25 No. 20 
Milonite Nails. J. H. S., Minneapolis. 


A Western Electric charging plant in the Cen- 
tral Telegraph Station at Matanzas 
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and the train I was on was four 
hours late, we being sidetracked all 
along the line so as not to interfere 
with the movement of sugar cane. 
A ride from Havana to Santiago 
reveals probably better than any 
other way the prosperity Cuba is 
now enjoying. The cane cutters 
and men in the sugar mills who had 
a minimum wage of 90 cents a day, 
and a maximum of $1.50, are now 
receiving anywhere from $3.00 to 
$4.50. The old huts in which these 
people used to live, consisting of 
mud walls with thatched roofs made 
out of palm leaves, have been re- 
placed by houses made of boarding 
with, in some places, tiled roofs. 
Candles have been replaced by elec- 
tric lights where houses are in or 
near a large town, and in other 
places by acetylene gas. 

The pictures which accompany 
this article show the telegraph 
station in the new  postoffice building in Matan- 
zas. The telegraph equipment of this exchange, to- 
gether with the motor generator set shown in one of the 
other pictures, was designed and furnished by us. This 
is only one of the many stations in Cuba using Western 
Electric equipment. The telegraph service on the island 
is under government control, the head of the department 
reporting to the Postmaster General, who, as here, is a 
member of the President's Cabinet. The Department of 
'Telegraphs is ably administered and the service is second 
to none. The postoffice service also is excellent. 
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Some Western Electric accumulators in the Matanzas Office 


Minneapolis Has a Visitor 
Mr. Rockafellow visited Minneapólis January 23 and 
24. Restaurants have notified thei customers that the 
supply of Ham Hocks and Sauerkratit is now exhausted. 
J. H. S., Minneapolis. 
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Two Letrers 
NY comment upon the letters which follow 
A would be superfluous. They are published be- 
cause this is the birthday issue of the News: 


195 Broadway, New York, 
14-1-18 
DEAR Mr. THAYER: 

May I not congratulate you and your editors on 
the strikingly handsome cover of the January News. 

By all odds it is the most effective display of print- 
ing that I have seen. 

While I am on the subject let me also say that the 
News is top hole. 

Sincerely, 
NEwcomB CARLTON. 
Н. B. Thayer, Esq., 

New York. 

January 31, 1918. 
Мв. Р. L. Tuomson, New York: 

Dear Mr. Thomson.—I was very much gratified to 
learn by the attached letter that my opinion of the 
News is shared by as good a critic as Mr. Carlton, 
free from the bias which might naturally affect my 
judgment, but in order that you may not be too 
proud I suggest the thought that you have an ad- 
vantage in the Company and personnel you chronicle. 
We have a history of nearly fifty years, during which, 
outside of the telegraph and some minor applications 
of electricity, the electrical business has had its 
growth. | 

Our business is wonderful in the variety of its 
activities and problems and our people are pretty 
well scattered over the civilized world. 

These things give the business an unusual interest, 
and give the News a wide range of field and subject. 

I congratulate the staff on making the best of an 
exceptional opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
Н. B. Tuayer, President. 


“Tor Ноге” 

VEN though comment be superfluous, a word 
E or two of explanation of a point in the first 

letter may not be amiss. Firstly, Mr. Carlton, 
the writer thereof, is the president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Secondly, he is British 
born. Thirdly, the phrase top hole” is a current bit 
of English slang, which means excellent, great, all to 
the good, cte., etc. 


From A SOLDIER 
SENTENCE from another letter in the mail- 
A bag of the News last month helped to make 
this a happy birthday. It came from a sol- 
dier and says: 
“It sure did seem good to read the good old News 
once again.” 


MakiNG THE NEws 


N its leading article this month the News tells 
| about its own construction, and there are two 

main reasons why that particular subject was 
sclected. The first of these is that the editors felt 
that a story of the making of a magazine such as 
this would prove of interest to its readers, practic- 
ally all of whom are engaged in entirely different 
lines of work, and so have little opportunity to learn 
much about the rather fascinating job of magazine 
making. 

The second, and more important reason for the 
story is that the editors thought that it would help 
to bring home to the readers the fact that the News 
belongs to the employees of the Company, and has 
been published for the last six years because the 
employees have supported it loyally. It would be 
hard to find a magazine of like character which so 
seldom has to go outside of the ranks of its readers 
in order to obtain material to fill its pages. It is 
a rare thing for the News to print anything that 
was not written or contributed by a Western Elec- 
tric man or woman. 

It is to be hoped that the same loyal support, in 
fact even more of it, will be extended to the News in 
the future by the employees. It is yours and yours 
alone; you can make it what you will. 


A CHANCE FOR THE WOMEN 


4 | “НЕ women workers of the Company are go- 


ing to get special attention in the April issue 
of the News. Of course special, or even 
marked, attention is nothing new to most of them, 
so the News will not be doing anything particularly 
radical by giving over to them a goodly portion of 
its columns. It will merely be giving them their due. 
And that the men will like to read about their 
feminine co-workers goes almost without saying. 
They will find plenty to read about, too, because the 
women workers in the Company’s ranks have much 
to do and do it well. 
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Western Electric Men Who Are Helping the Government 


HERE are more ways than 

| one of helping to win the war, 
and W. H. Graham has been 
lucky enough to be engaged in sev- 
eral of them, Every once in a while, 
the Government borrows him from 
the Company, and after using him 
for a while returns him only to dis- 
cover later that his aid is still needed. 
Just at present he is in Washing- 
ton working with the Shipping 
Board. He is endeavoring to get 
that rather complicated organiza- 
tion into smooth running order. 
This involves a survey of the entire 
office organization followed by a 


* 


W. H. Graham 


systematic reinforcement in places 
where it is weak, improvement in 
methods, and other changes which 
will make the Board able to perform 
its functions efficiently. 

The Shipping Board is only one 
of several Government organizations 
which Mr. Graham has helped. Dur- 
ing the last five or six months he has 
worked at one time or another with 
the Engineer Corps, the Medical 
Corps, the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. When peace comes 
again perhaps the Western Electric 
Company may get a little of his time. 


фо 


More Government Work for J. W. Dietz 


W. DIETZ, whose activities in connection with the 
task of sorting out the men in the draft were de- 
scribed in the January issue of the News, has been 
summoned by the governmentagain. This time he has been 
made a member of a committee of eight men, three Army 
officers and five civilians, created under the jurisdiction 
of the War Department, and known as the Committee on 
Education and Special Training. The other members of 
the committee are Col. Hugh S. Johnson, deputy pro- 
vost marshal general, Col. Robert I. Rees, of the General 
Staff ; Major Grenville Clark, of the Adjutant General's 
department; Dr. Charles R. Mann, of the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Massachusetts Institute of 'Tech- 
nology; Dr. James R. Angell of the University of Chi- 
cago; James P. Munroe of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, and Dr. Samuel B. Capen, a specialist 
in higher education. The five civilians are called ad- 
visory members оЁ the committee, and Mr. Dietz was 
selected as a representative of the corporation schools of 
the country. 
The text of the War Department order creating the 
committee explains the nature of the work which will be 


performed. It is as follows: 
“Under the direction of the chief of staff the functions of the 


committee shall be: To study the needs of the various branches of 
the service for skilled men and technicians; to determine how such 
needs shall be met, whether by selective call, special training in 
educational institutions or otherwise; to secure co-operation of the 
educational institutions of the country and to represent the War 
Departinent in its relations with such institutions; to administer such 
plan of special training in schools and colleges as may be adopted." 


Within the next six months it is expected that from 
75,000 to 100,000 men will receive intensive training in 
schools and colleges. 'T'hese men will be selected from the 
ranks of the armed forces of the nation, from the training 
camps and from those registered under the selective draft. 
Most of those picked for technical training probably will 
be chosen from among those who are registered and are 
awaiting the call to the colors. 

In making its selection the committee will use the in- 
formation contained in the draft questionnaires, the rec- 
ords of colleges апа the classification of the men already 
in the training camps which was made by the classifica- 
tion committee headed by Dr. Walter D. Scott. 

The main duty of the committee will be to mobilize 
the skilled men of the nation for military service in the 
shortest possible time. "The colleges and schools such 
as that which has been conducted by the Company at 
Hawthorne under the direction of Mr. Dietz will be 
called upon to do their share of the work. 
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What Hawthorne Makes and How 


Coils 


By F. P. Poole, Hawthorne Planning Division 
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Wiley’s Winders 


HEN turns of wire are wound around a piece 

of soft iron and a current of electricity is then 

sent through the wire, the iron becomes a mag- 
net and will attract iron or steel just as the more familiar, 
permanent horseshoe magnet does. But a wire-wound 
piece of iron differs from a permanent magnet in that it 
ceases to be a magnet as soon as the current is turned off. 
Also it becomes a stronger or a weaker magnet as the 
current increases or decreases. These peculiarities make 
*electro-magnets," as they are called, valuable for many 
things in telephone work. Millions of them are in con- 
stant every-day use. They must be properly designed 
and carefully made to meet the delicate service require- 
ments often imposed upon them. One of the important 
details in their manufacture is winding the wire upon 
the iron cores (or, in some cases, upon spools into which 
the iron cores are inserted later). The wire wound 
electro-magnet is commonly called a “‘coil.” 

Coils used in telephone work vary in size from big ones, 
half a foot in length and diameter, to tiny ones, about 
half an inch long and half that in thickness. The 
wire used may be big as the lead in a pencil or it may 
be finer than a hair. Sometimes small coils take large 
wire and sometimes the largest coils take very small wire. 


>. 


Some coils take only a few turns of wire, while others take 
more than fifty thousand. We make some coils which 
have more than two miles of wire each. The wire usually 
is copper or German silver, and while sometimes wound 
bare, it generally is insulated with cotton, silk or enamel 
before it reaches the Winding Department. 

The cores are of various shapes—round, square and 
flat. The spool heads, which are made of fiber, paper, 
wood, rubber, phenol fiber, etc., are held on the cores 
either by shoulders on the cars, by a tight or forced fit, 
by riveting over the core, by glue, or by wax. The two 
ends of each winding are usually brought out through 
holes in the spool heads and are either attached by solder- 
ing to metal terminal posts or punchings, which are fast- 
ened to the spool head, or left hanging loose out of the 
holes in the spool head, to be attached to other apparatus 
later on.. : 
Insulation Comes First 


The first step in winding is to cover or “insulate” the 
iron core and the metal parts which are mounted on the 
spool head in such a way that the wire can not touch 
them. The insulating operations are performed in the 
spool assembly department before the core and spool 
reach the winding department proper. The insulating 
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material is usually paper, silk, or linen which has been 
impregnated with wax or varnish. These materials are 
cut into sheets, which are wrapped around the cores and 
cut into washers, which are placed next to the spool 
heads. The importance and cost of the insulating opera- 
tions are not generally appreciated. In the spool as- 
sembly department about 125 people are continuously 
engaged in this work. The core and the spool head 
washers must come together snugly in the corners of the 
spool in order that no crack may be left for the wire to 
drop into, and touch or “ground” on the metal core. 
This means that accurate dimensions must be held on 
the spool and insulators, and that the core cover must 
be wrapped on very smoothly and carefully. 


After the coils are completely wound and inspected, 
a good many types go back again to the spool depart- 
ment, where another group of about 200 more people are 
engaged in “covering and finishing.” The “finishing” 
consists chiefly in fastening and soldering the ends of 
the wire windings to the terminal posts, stamping code 
numbers, etc. “Covering” consists of applying, on top 
of the winding, several layers of either cotton threads, 
called “serving,” or paper, plain, waxed or varnished, or 
cloth or hard rubber shells. Many of the coils are 
painted with one or two coats of shellac, particularly 
after serving. 


Some Staggering Statistics 


To convey the idea of size of shop output, custom de- 
mands figures and the Winding Department has some in- 
teresting and attractive ones, as is to be expected in a 
department consisting of 500 young women. The yearly 
output is 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 coils. When working 
on some kinds of coils, which are wound with fairly strong 
wire, an operator can wind about 1,000,000 turns per 
day, roughly 20 miles. Of course, the next figures follow 
logically: 500 operators, 10,000 miles a day, 3,000,000 
miles or 16,000,000,000 feet a year, or roughly, 120 
times around the earth in a year; to the sun in 80 years, 
etc., etc. (This ought to cause the cable shop statis- 
ticians to hesitate when boasting about their “conductor 
feet.“) 


Heat coils, although made in the coil departments, are 
not covered in this article, because they were described 
recently in the News. They are not “magnetic” coils. 
About fifty operators are now turning out three and one- 
half million heat coils per year. 


Winding Machines 


There are several kinds of winding machines in use at 
Hawthorne, each driven by an individual electric motor. 
These machines are all of Western Electric design and 
make. The simplest is the “hand” machine, which, how- 
ever, is the most difficult to operate, especially when used 
for winding fine wire evenly in layers. 

The “hand” winding machine has a motor, a spool 
holder, a foot speed controller, a reel holder, which is 
mounted on the back of the operator’s chair, a revolu- 
tion or turns counter, and an exasperating tendency 
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Fig. i Hand Coil-Winding Machine 


either to break the wire, or to wind unevenly—or both! 
unless the operator is a past master at guiding the wire 
by hand. Perhaps it would be better to say “past mis- 
tress” instead of “past master," for it did not take long 
to find out that natural delicacy of touch and carefulness 
made women much better winders than men. 

Hand winding, that is, guiding the wire from the reel 
to the coil by the hand without any mechanical aid, and 
winding it smoothly and evenly in layers, is the most 
difficult kind of winding, and although it has come to be 
generally believed that expert hand winders are born 
and not made, yet their training by the company’s 
skilled teachers plays an important part in their develop- 
ment. Only those girls who are thought to be fitted by 
nature for the work are chosen as hand winders. Their 
training generally covers a long period and they usually 
are graduates from the easier grades of winding. When 
they are to go on high-grade work, winding operators 
are very closely supervised, instructed, and drilled in 
winding methods by the department’s teaching super- 
visors, who help them to acquire the knack in the short- 
est possible time. 


In addition to careful and expert handling of the wire 
at high speed, the hand winding machine operator has 
the added “mental hazard” of determining when just 
enough turns of wire have been wound on the spool. 
This means that when the coil is nearly full, the opera- 
tor has to keep one eye on the turns counter, and the 
other on the wire, so as to stop the motor at just the 
right number of turns. It 1з usually required that a 
coil shall have no less than a given number of turns and 
that enough more turns shall then, be added to bring 
the electrical resistance of the entire winding between 
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given limits. The means for determining the resistance 
is an electrical measuring device called the “Wheatstone 
Bridge.” Since the electrical resistance of a wire in- 
creases in direct proportion to its length, this “bridge” 
measurement is a means of getting the length of the wire 
wound on the spool. In making the resistance measure- 
ment, the operator stops the machine and attaches both 
ends of the coil to the terminals of the bridge and presses 
a lever. If the little needle of the indicating device 
swings as much as a hair’s breadth, the operator starts 
the machine again, adds on a few more turns and retests, 
keeping this up until the needle does not quiver. 


The full automatic winding machine practically takes 
care of itself when once started. It automatically spaces 
the wire and winds it in layers, winds approximately the 
desired number of turns, signals the operator when to put 
insulating papers between layers, maintains an even tension 
on the wire, stops if the wire breaks and stops when the 
desired number of layers are completed. In fact, it is self- 
operating to such an extent that it is possible for one 
operator to run more than one machine. This practice 
is not usually economical except for coils which have a 
very large number of turns, for the reason that one or 
the other of the machines is idle too much of the time 
during the day because, of course, the machine does not 
run while the operator is changing spools. On account 
of breaks in the wire and other irregular stops, the 
operator finds it hard to prevent the two machines from 
each finishing a coil at the same time. Then one has to 
wait idle while the other is being started on a new coil. 
The full automatic machine is especially suited to the 
class of coils in which the allowable resistance variation 
is sufficiently wide to make unnecessary the adjustment 
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Fig. 2—The Full Automatic Coil-Winding Machine 
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of resistance by adding turns, as explained under the 
hand machine. 


A cross between the “hand” winding machine and the 
“full automatic" is the “semi-automatic,” which is hung 
under the bench, as is the hand machine. It operates 
similarly to the hand machine except that it mechanically 
aids the operator to guide the wire, making it possible 
for a new operator to wind simple coils with much less 
training than on the hand machine. 

Practically all our winding machines can turn the 
spools at about 5,000 revolutions per minute. The 
speed is under the control of the operator and the 
machines are run at as high a speed as the skill of the 
operators and the size of the wire permit. You have 
escaped one of life's little irritations” if you have never 
had to get a winding machine up to full speed without 
breaking the wire, or winding unevenly. 


Splicing and Insulating 


Most fine wire coils have stranded wire cables or 
leads, which serve as terminals. The leads are attached 
by twisting and soldering to each end of the wire 
winding. These terminals, ie. the ends which are 
brought out of the finished coil to be connected to the 
apparatus when the coil is installed in outside service, 
must be strong enough to withstand handling. For this 
reason, this joint or “splice” is made inside the coil near 
the spool heads, where it is not subject to mechanical 
disturbances after the coil is wound. An electrically 
heated soldering iron is part of each operator’s equip- 
ment. It requires considerable skill to twist, solder, and 
insulate a joint without burning off or breaking the fine 
wire, or leaving any fine ends sticking out to push 
through the insulation which protects some other part 
of the wire or spool. 

The operator frequently comes to the end of the piece 
of wire which she is winding on the coil. This means a 
splice must be made. Accidental breaking of the wire while 
winding, especially if the wire is fine, has to be guarded 
against constantly, as every accidental break means 
another splice. Every splice, due to any cause, has to 
be carefully insulated in the fold of a small piece of 
waxed “onion-skin” paper. Incidentally, splicing almost 
assumes the frequency of a habit until you learn not to 
break the wire when starting the motor. 


Precautions Against Corrosion 


The subject of winding coils so as to avoid corrosion 
after they get out in service might take a chapter for 
itself. The Company spends a great deal of money on 
this problem. The worst effect of corrosion is the “rust- 
ing” apart of the copper wire inside the coils. Some of 
the precautions already mentioned are taken to avoid 
coils “opening” in service. Another precaution taken 
is to insert varnished paper washers between fiber spool 
heads and the windings, as the fiber might contain some 
traces of acid. 

Fear of corrosion accounts for other expensive refine- 
ments, such as impregnating wound coils in hot wax; 
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Fig. 3—The Semi-Automatic Coil-Winding Machine 


also in some cases for the use of rubber spool heads in- 


stead of fiber spool heads; also for using rosin-core solder 
instead of а corrosive flux to clean the wire so that the 
solder will “take.” Even the powder which the girls 
dust on the ends of their fingers to aid in twisting the 
wires together while making a splice, may, if corrosive, 
cause the joint to rust open later on. It was formerly 
our practice to use powdered chalk for this purpose, but 
it was found to have a tendency to absorb and hold 
moisture; consequently powdered rosin was substituted. 
Our operators cheerfully use the rosin for twisting 
splices, although it makes their fingers black and sticky, 
since they understand that the clean е powdered 
chalk may lead to trouble. 


Personnel of Winding Department 


The organization of the Winding Department differs 
from that of some of our other shop departments in that 
the proportion of supervisors and teachers, to the actual 
productive operators, is several times larger than that of 
the average department. The high proportion of in- 
structors enables each operator to receive a large amount 
of individual attention and instruction, for it is in the 
interests of all concerned that the operator shall acquire 
as quickly as possible the degree of skill needed by a good 
winder. 


One of the Western Electric Company’s veteran manu- 
facturing men, S. C. Wiley, is in charge of the Winding 
Department, and it is right here “at the top” that skill 
and long experience in the work begin to make them- 
selyes felt in the product. Mr. Wiley has been winding 
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coils for the Company for more than thirty years,— 
eighteen years at Clinton Street and the rest at Haw- 
thorne. His earlier work was on the coils for power 
apparatus. 


Including the foreman, assistant foreman, and ten 
section heads, there is an organization of between 50 and 
60 men and women employed in a supervisory capacity, 
besides the 500 operators. About twenty-five of the 
former group are instructors or teaching supervisors 
who assist the ten section heads. There are four clerks 
and three departmental inspectors and investigators and 
the usual departmental complement of machinists, elec- 
tricians, stockkeepers, etc. 


Probably few of us realize that there are more than 


one thousand people directly engaged in producing coils 


at Hawthorne (175 of these are inspectors). This 
thousand are in addition to those indirectly engaged; 
these latter are working in other departments than the 
coil or the spool assembly departments and some of them 
are producing the component parts of the coil such as 
wire, cores, heads, terminals, washers, etc.; others are 
assembling, connecting and adjusting the coil in the 
apparatus and making final inspections and tests. 

The inspection department keeps its eyes on coils very 
closely. Each individual coil is inspected and electric- 
ally tested at least three times before it leaves the shop, 
once after winding, once after finishing and covering, 
and once after assembling and adjusting it in the 
apparatus. 


On account of all the careful work required in their 


construction, coils are expensive to make; without it- 


they are expensive to buy—at any price. Defective 
coils may disrupt telephone service at any time. Such 
an occurrence is always annoying, generally costly and 
sometimes disastrous. 


S. C. Wiley 


So during one of the few times you ever think to give 
your telephone credit for the many good turns it does 
for you, think twice and add an extra vote of thanks for 
Wiley's winders. 


Employees Whose Names Have Been Added to the Honor 
Roll Since the Last Issue of the News 


General Sales Department—New York 


New York 


HORTON, R. D., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
KELLER, C. A., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MOORE, 1. H., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
SMALL, C. A., U. S. Army 

TAYLOR, R. N., Forest Engineers’ Reserve. 


General Sales Distributing 


New York 


COMISKEY, E. J., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 
GREEN, E., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
HABERMANN, R., National Guard. 


Richmond 


BOULIGNY, R. H., Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps. 


FINEGAN, 7. 7, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 


Chicago 
PROCUNIER, O. A., National Guard. 


Cincinnati 
COSTELLO, E. J., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
TANNER, B. P., National Guard. 


St. Louis 
PENNYCOOK, R. R., Canadian Army. 


Kansas City 


BROWN, L. R., U. S. Army. 
NEARING, H. R., U. S. Army. 
SWITALA, W., U. S. Army. 


Denver 
COWAN, L. R., National Guard. 


San Francisco 


GAUZZA, A. JOS., National Guard. 

GREGG, W., Engineering Corps. 

JONES, A. F., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
KANOUSE, С. A., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MARTIN, С. F., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
McPHERSON, C., National Guard. 

NICHOLS, C. H., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
UNMACK, E. McD., Engineering Corps. 
WALLACE, J. F., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
WALLACE, H. E., National Guard. 
WILLIAMS, C. D., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
WILLIAMS, H. W., кын Согрв. 


Seattle 
SORRENSON, J., Naval Volunteers. 


Engineering Department 


BACHRACH, E., U. S. Army. 

BELTON, M., Naval Reserve. 

BLAKESLEE, E. D., National Guard. 
BRYSON, F. O., Ambulance Corps. 
BURLINGAME, B. O., Reserve Signal Corps. 
COKELEY, H., U. S. Na avy. 

EIDSWAAG, C. B., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 


FERRIS, H. E., National Guard. 

FINCH, H., National Guard. 

GERMER, L. H., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
GORDON, H., National Guard. 

HOFFMAN, H. C., Reserve Signal Corps. 
LILLY, G. В., М ational Guard. 

MALONE, J. F., U. S. Naval Reserve. 
McCARTHY, F. W., U. S. Army. 

MILES, Н. C., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
NELSON, E. W., Naval Reserve. 

SHEPPARD, E. J., Reserve Signal Corps. 
SMITH, A. O., Reserve Signal Corps. 

STINE, C. N., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 
WAGNER, J. O., Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
WILLIAMS, C., U. S. Navy. 


General Manufacturing Department 


Hawthorne 


EUSTACE, O. J., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
FICHTEL, H., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
GRAETER, G., Reserve Signal Corps. 
HENDRICKS, W.. Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
HOLENSADE, D. "м, Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
KADISON, A., Naval Reserve. 

KOS ACK, E., National Guard. 

KRISTU FER, L., U. S. Navy. 

KUKLINSKI, T. P., U. S. Navy. 

MAGUIRE, H. W., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 
MARTIN, D. W., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MOJ ZIS, 0. Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
NAPRSTEK. F. J., Reserve Officers’ Training Camp. 
REHOR, R. A., Quartermasters Reserve Corps. 
REICHELT, R. ‚ Quartermasters Reserve Corps. 
SANDS, W. C., 9 Reserve Corps. 

SNOOKS, L. O., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
VAN WYE, C. T., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 

VIX, A. B., Reserve Signal Corps. 

WALDRON, J., U. S. Navy. 

WHITEHEAD, L. S., Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
WILKE, C. H., U. S. Navy. 

WILSON, H. E. Aviation Section, Signal Co 
ZIMMERMAN, C. H., Aviation Section, Sign Corps 
ZUMSTEG, C., National Guard. 


It's Lieut.-Colonel Jewett Now 


۶ | “НЕ Company’s Chief 
Engineer was advanced 
recently from the rank 

of Major, which he has held 

since last spring, to that of 

Lieut.-Colonel. The promo- 

tion shows that the army of- 

ficials appreciate his serv- 
ices. Col. Jewett's host of 
friends in the ranks of the € 

Company's workers will be Lieut.-Col. F. B Jowett 

glad to learn of his advancement. 
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News from Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


N its issue of last 
| December, the 
News told its 
readers that Herschel 
Godfrey, who formerly 
was employed in the 
loading coil inspection 
department at Haw- 
thorne but who later en- 
listed in the United 
States Army, was on the 
first list of “captured or 
missing" sent home by 
General Pershing when 
the American forces 
went into the trenches. 
One of the sentences in the article réad thus: “We hope 
later reports will show that young Godfrey escaped un- 
injured and has merely been taken prisoner." 

That hope now has been realized. Early last month 
word was received from France that six of the Americans 
captured in the first trench raid had been located in a 
German prison camp at Tuchel, West Prussia. Опе of 
the six was Herschel Godfrey. The Red Cross was the 
agency which found out what had become of the missing 
Americans. 


Herschel Godfrey 


Although life in a German prison camp is reported to 
be anything but agreeable, the news that Mr. Godfrey is 
still alive is most welcome. Не undoubtedly will have an 
interesting tale to tell when he gets back after we have 
won the war. | 


A former News correspondent, Overdown Whitmire, 
of the Atlanta house, has received his commission and is 
now а First Lieutenant stationed at the Signal Office, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


A Western Electric Telephone оп the Rifle Range at Camp Logan 


J. A. Laurent, another Atlanta employee, entered the 
Navy and is doing radio work on the U. S. S. Virginia. 
He says: 

"My coming aboard the U. S. S. Virginia was the first time I 
had been to sea, and I surely had my share of sea sickness on my 
first cruise, but am getting real salty now, and I think 1 can stand 
a hurricane. 


“Аш doing splendid in my radio duties, and am sure it shall 
help me a lot when I return to the W. E. Co. after the war." 


It took R. L. Crandell, of the General Auditor's De- 
partment in New York, only a few minutes to get ac- 
quainted with the rigors of military life when he reached 
Camp Wadsworth at Spartanburg, S. C., as a member 
of the Headquarters Company of the 107th Infantry, 
U. S. N. G., formerly New York's famous Seventh Regi- 
ment. Here is what he has to say about it: 


“My first real work as a soldier was given to me the moment 
I stepped off our train as I was detailed with eight other men 
to load trucks with the equipment, etc., for our company. After 
loading a truck one man was sent back with each load to see 
that nothing fell by the wayside. 

*As soon as the truck was unloaded, some one put an axe in 
my hands and said, ‘If you want to sleep in a tent tonight, 
get busy and help cut down some of these trees and pull out 
the stumps.’ It took us about four hours to clear enough ground 
for our tents. 'The blowing of 'Taps' that night was a waste 
of breath on the part of the bugler as far as our company was 
concerned. 

“It took three more days of good, hard labor to get the ground 
around the tents and company street in shape and then I started 
my training in the awkward squad. You can well imagine my 
trials and tribulations for the following few weeks." 


Marcus Jordan, who was employed in the Service 
Department in New York, is now in France with the Gas 
Defense Service. He says: 

“I am getting along fine. We are situated in a wonderful coun- 
try, fine climate and plenty to eat. I wish I could give you a 
description of the camp, country and present outlook, but we have 


a censor as you probably are aware, and I shall have to withhold 
all comment until I am back in New York." 


Lieutenant Harry G. Pierce, a 
former Hawthorne employee, who 
is now at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Texas, with: the 132nd Infantry, 
U. S. N. G., sends to the News 
the accompanying photograph of 
a Western Electric telephone in 
use on the rifle range. He recent- 
ly was promoted to a First Lieu- 
tenancy and assigned to his old 
company in the regiment, Com- 
pany I. Last, but by no means 
least, he says that he always dis- 
covers “something interesting" in 
the News each month. 


Lieut. H. G. Pierce 
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Charles Powell, of the Omaha house, gives the Com- 
pany representation in a branch of the military service 
that thus far has been neglected in the columns of the 
News. He is in the Army Balloon School at San An- 
tonio, Texas, and in a letter to a friend in the Omaha 
house describes two flights in a balloon. 


“Since a typical Texas sandstorm prevents us from taking our 
recreation on the gay white way, a few bulletins regarding our 
progress here might be in order. Have had two flights so far. The 
first one was very uneventful; no thrills of any kind. The day was 
too clear and still for excitement. The balloon rose lazily in the 
air, drifted off to the S. E. over cultivated country, and our landing 
was perfect—not even a jar. 

“Yesterday was an entirely different story, however. We went 
directly west over a wild, barren country, covered with cactus and 
mesquite. A strong wind was blowing, so we moved rapidly, vary- 
ing in elevation from 200 to 5,000 feet. We passed directly over 
Medina Lake, which was one of the prettiest sights I have ever seen. 
At times when we were near the ground we saw deer by the 
dozens and jack rabbits by the million. The deer became frantic 
at the sight of the balloon, and ran in every direction. 

“All country in that direction is very monotonous, and we 
couldn't find a landing-place. We had to land, however, as our 
ballast was about gone, and we sure had some party. We bounced 
from one tree to another and finally ripped at forty feet. It was 
the greatest sport I have ever experienced. And to think—the 
Government pays us $100 a month for doing it. 

“I forgot to mention that yesterday we landed in the mountains 
about 60 miles from San Antonio and 25 miles from a railroad. 
We had to telephone San Antonio for a truck which didn’t get out 
there until 11 P. M., and we arrived home at 4 A. M. today, after 
riding five hours, standing in a truck, over the worst roads you can 
imagine. Great sport! 

“Our quarters here are good, and our meals are much better. 
We are all getting fat. Our work begins at 6 A. M., but we are 
usually through by 5 P.M. No passes are necessary, but we are 
expected to be back before 11 P.M. You can see several dozen 
aeroplanes sailing around almost any time you look up.” 


Private H. Pomford, who is in France with a hospital 
unit from Philadelphia where he was employed by the 
Company, has written to the News expressing his appre- 
ciation. 
water as ‘hot dogs’ are unknown here. You can see lots 
of tents but no sideshows attached, and believe me, а 24- 
hour sunshine plant would brighten up more than a 
farm." 


J. C. Maxon, formerly of the New York Distributing 
House, who enlisted in the Naval Reserve Force last 
September, has been commissioned an Ensign and has 
been assigned to the U. S. S. Jupiter. 


Supply Sergeant Carl Henry 
Shaifer, Jr., attached to the 115th 
Infantry at Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama, has written to thank his 
former fellow-employees in New 
York for the Christmas box which 


x E A this to say about his work: 


“The training here is very rigorous and 
one does not have very much leisure time, 
but it is all in the game and we must 
have a good knowledge of the new tactics 
for the work ‘Over There.’ 

“The News has been coming to me quite 
regularly and I am glad to see that so 
many of the Western Electric men are 
coming to the front.” 


date А * 
- 


. C. Н. Shaifer 


“A recent cover," he says, makes your mouth 


he received. Sergeant Shaifer has 
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Some Hawthorne boys at Camp Grant. 

Sergeant J. J. Predovich, Department 6321; J. J. Noble, 6315; 

Corporal F. A. Demski, 6035; F. Rudar, Installation Branch; 

W. B. Hopps, Installation Branch. Front row: Corporal J. 
Dunne, 6823; William Kapschull, 6325 


Back row (left to right): 


There is more than one way to make yourself under- 
stood in France, according to Sergeant C. C. Graves, 
who writes to thank his friends in New York for his 
Christmas box. We are very well treated here, but my 
arms ache sometimes from making signs, as I find that 
method better than trying to talk French when trying 
to buy anything," is the way he puts it. 


The three sergeants from the New York Radio Com- 
pany who were detached from that command at Camp 
Sherman and sent to the Signal Officers’ Training Camp 
at Leon Springs, Texas, have been heard from. Harry 
Kloth, W. J. Gates and J. J. Gahan were the trio who 
were thus honored and Mr. Gahan has written to the 
News describing the trip to Texas. He also sent along 
the accompanying photograph which shows the three 
Western Electric boys standing under a Western Elec- 
tric telephone fastened to the wall of the historic Alamo. 
A short extract from his letter follows: 

“We have been kept very busy since our arrival here studying such 
things as Military Map Reading, and Sketching, Manual of Courts 
Martial, Field Service Regulations, and Sanitation, through which 


they hope to make Lieutenants of us. The longer I am here the 
more I rcalize what a nice job a Sergeant has." 


A Western Electric Telephone On the Wall of the 


Alamo With Three W. E. Men Under It. They Are 

(from left to right) J. J. Gahan, H. W. Kloth, and 

W. J. Gates, Formerly Sergeants in the New York 

Radio Company, But Now Learning to Be Officers 
At Camp S. F. B. Morse 
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In the letter enclosing their 
picture which is printed here- 
with, Edward F. Sundt and 
Edward C. Trieb, formerly of 
Hawthorne, but now at Camp 
Grant as members of B Battery, 
888га Heavy Field Artillery, 
have this to say: 


“Like all former Western em- 
ployees we cannot forget our place 
of employment and naturally are in- 
terested in getting first-hand infor- 
mation and opinion from those who 
are still with the Company.” 


ДИ аа 
Edward F. Sundi ond Lieutenant Bert Kaufmann, 
Edward C. Trieb, two formerly of the Atlanta house, 

Hawthorne Boys has written an interesting 


t С Grant o : 

iu duca description of the kind of work 
in the Army for which his training with the Company 
has fitted him. 


“I have been busy installing a telephone system on the rifle range 
at this camp. It is & range of 200 targets and required an eighty- 
telephone unit. There are three firing lines—100-yard, 200-yard, 
800-yard, апа then the pit. Each section required twenty tele- 
ee and arranged so that the men at telephones on the firing 

ne could talk to men at the telephones in the pit just opposite, 
and to no other phone. In other words, there are twenty independ- 
ent lines. There is also a system in the pit running into a twelve- 
line switchboard so that lateral communication can be carried on, 
as the pit is 1,400 feet in length. 

“Another range of 500, 600 and 1,000 yards was as follows: The 
500 and 600-yard lines are on one range and wired.with twelve 
terminals, while the 1,000-yard range has two phones: one at the 
firing line and one at the pit. I used all Western Electric material 
in carrying out this work, and fifty camp telephones of W. E. 
make are used to communicate. 

“The range has been operating for two weeks, and I am required 
to see that all lines are in operation each day before firing com- 
mences.” 


Forrest Wall, who is at Camp Gordon, has written to 
his friends at the Atlanta house and tells them in his 
letter that he always enjoys reading his copy of the 
News. 


„reren 
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A trio of Western Electric sol- 
diere from the Cincinnati house. 
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Richmond is represented this 
month in the Soldiers? and Sailors' 
Department by a letter from one 
of the latter clan, C. H. Clarke, 
who is in the Naval Reserve and 
is stationed on the U. S. S. Maggie 
at Cape Charles, Va. He writes 
about life in the Navy in an in- 
teresting manner. 

"We get up every morning, except 
Sunday, at 6 A. M. and have exercise, 
or, as we call it, monkey drill. At. 
7:30 we have breakfast, and at 8 o'clock 
Wwe have muster; then to work until 
11:30. At 12 we have dinner and at 1 


we muster again; then to work again until 4:30. At 5 o’clock we 
have supper. 


C. H. Clarke 


“After that time until 9 o’clock, when we have to turn in or to. 


bed, the time is ours. We wash or mend our clothes, write letters 
or anything we wish to do. 

“Washing clothes is not a bad job after all—not half as hard 
as I thought. 

“We sleep on a large house-boat and work on the island, which 
is about a mile and a half from the mainland. We have a large 
Y. M. C. A. building here on the island, where we have entertain- 
ments, books to read, writing material and moving pictures about 
three nights every week. If there were no Y. М. С. A. or Red Cross 
things would not be quite as bright for us fellows as they are, 
for they both try to make everything like home as near as possible. 

“We also have a small store here, run by (Old Man Sam) the 
government, where we can buy candy, tobacco, soap—in fact, most 
anything we need that is not furnished us. 

“The officers here are all as nice to us as they can be. We get liberty 
to go to the mainland every other night when there is weather, 
but of course we have not had much liberty for the last month on 
account of the ice.” 


Gus Otto, who was employed in the Pole Department 
at 195 Broadway but who now is a seaman on the George 
Washington, one of the German liners which were con- 
verted into transports, visited the General Offices in New 
York one day last month. He had just returned from 
a trip to France, and said that although he had to work 
hard he managed to enjoy life in the service. 


E / dd On the left, Н. J. Springmeier, 
‚ЭМ / Co. E., 808th” Engineers, Camp " 
E " Sherman, Ohio; in the center, wae ~ 
Clem. Schwendeman, 886th Ma- ' ma ў 
chine Gun Battalion, Camp Pike, 1 a) a 


Ark.; and on the right, C. H. 
Hamilton, 186th Field Artillery. 


Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
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First of all Pacific Coast West- 
ern Electric men to land in France 
is De Long Murray, formerly of 
the San Francisco Central Stock 
Department, more recently doing 
his bit at Camp Lewis, Washing- 
ton, and at present serving with 
the 2nd Engineers, United States 
Regular Army, “over there.” Or 
la bas, as Dee would say, for it 
was his acquired and inherited 
knowledge of French that put him 
in the vanguard of Western Elec- 
tric men in actual service. Here 
is his last letter, headed by the 
thrilling *Somewhere in France": 


*I am now in France with the Second 
Engineers, and find it very interesting. 
Had a very rough trip across the Atlan- 
tic, but managed to eat every meal with- 
out feeding the fish. 

*We stayed in New York for two 
weeks only, and was glad to leave it. The weather seemed much 
colder there than here in France, where there are snow and ice. 
I will never forget the prize winds that blew across Long Island." 


De Long Murray 


Corporal Charles L. Caprata, Company C, 848га 
Infantry, Camp Grant, who used to work in the piece 
part scheduling department at Hawthorne, tells an inter- 
esting yarn which he says is extremely popular with the 
boys аї Camp Grant. Неге is the story, followed by a 
few words about himself: 


“Here is a joke which is very popular: ‘A company of colored 
soldiers were standing in line and did not execute a certain exercise 
properly, and the officer in charge was heard to say: “Now, when 
I say ‘Eyes Right! I want to hear all dem eyes click.” 

“In civil life I have been somewhat of a drummer, and played 
with many bands and orchestras in Chicago. A short time I 
played with our 343rd Infantry Regimental Band on account of the 
regular drummer’s absence. I have submitted my name and qux 
fications to the 311th Field Signal Corps Battalion, and if I am 
accepted I know it will be due to my four years' experience with 
the Western Electric Company." 


E. A. Brehm, who formerly was a First Lieutenant in 
the Equipment Division of the Ordnance Department, 
has been advanced to a Captaincy in the same branch of 
the service. 


— 
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Frank Miller 


Five of Hawthorne’s Soldiers 


Four of the five are members of infantry regiments at 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., the National Army canton- 
ment for the district which includes Chicago. 


man in the group, S. S. Flaga, is enrolled in the Second 
Company of Military Police at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Texas. 
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His experience with the Com- 
pany is helping Private Fred A. 
Gritzner, of Battery A, 809th 
Heavy Artillery, at Camp Dix, 
N. J. He is a former Hawthorne 
boy and writes as follows: 


“The News is quite welcome, as I still 
have the interests of the electrical game 
at heart, especially in the branches of 
telephony and wireless telegraphy, the 
latter being my hobby. As I was as- 
signed to heavy Field Artillery, I de- 
cided at first to immediately transfer to 
the Signal Carps, but upon a thorough ` 
investigation I found that there is more 
of & chance of getting into the electrical 
branch of the service by being in the 
battery commander's detail than I might 
when placed ‘somewhere’ by the Signal 
Corps. We have not gotten our six-inch 
Howitzers yet, but are practising on 
three-inch guns, and it sure does keep 
the B. C. detail working just to get the 
signaling and firing data so as to 'speak 
the language fluently.’ While the detail 
is not formed as yet, I am acting buzzer 
operator No. 1, or telephone corporal, 
and, of course, with my ‘Western’ experience, coupled with my 
electrical studies and amateur radio work, I expect to do things 
along this line after a while.” 


F. L. Gritzner 


R. Z. Silcock, formerly of the Engineering Depart- 
ment in New York, writes from a southern training camp. 
He tells how his Western Electric Christmas box intro- 
duced him to one of his chums. 


“I received the Christmas box and the News some time ago, but 
am sorry to say that I haven’t had time to answer or acknowledge 
them. It sure did seem good to read the good old News once 
again. The box was a dandy one, and brought smiles to many faces. 

“You may wonder at this last statement of mine, so I will ex- 
plain. Of course it is needless to say that my face was the first, 
to break the smile. You know that I do not use tobacco, so rather 
than store it up I passed it around. As I did so I explained where 
it came from. One fellow, William Schultz by name, exclaimed as 
I told him: ‘Oh, so you are one of the “Bell” boys, too" That was 
all the introduction necessary. And, as I understand it, he is em- 
ployed by the Bell Telephone of Philadelphia. 

"[t is strange how you seem to feel so friendly toward the fel- 
lows of the good old Company. Schultz and I have had many d 
times together, and often sit talking of the different things of in- 
terest in both houses. We do sort of relay work. First he will 
tell me of something in the Philadelphia house, then I will tell him 
of the West Street house. We sure are good company for one 
another. This life is a fine one. The longer I stay the better I 
like it." 


The fifth 


Sergt. Н. E. Beggs 


H. H. Sheckler 
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Five More Soldiers from Hawthorne 


Sergt. E. E. Maager, 
431 Infantry 


Medical Res. Corps 


T'wo Western Electric men from Hawthorne, Corporal 
Robert H. Schwab and William H. Johnson are mem- 
bers of Company L, Det. Div., A. O., B. D., F., at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. The following excerpts from а letter 
from Corporal Schwab may help the readers of the News 
to discover what all those symbols mean: 


. “1 enlisted in Chicago December 7th in the Ordnance Corps for 
the Base Depot in France. Was sent to Columbus Barracks, Ohio, 
where they issued me clothes and gave me a few scratches in the 
arm, also a nice jab in the back, as the boys call it, which is known 
as vaccination and inoculation to give idea how it is to be stuck 
with a bayonet. After staying in Columbus a week was finally 
ordered to move, and the place designated was Camp Dodge, where 
I am now for the time being, where I also received three more jabs 
in the back and another scratch in the arm. Outside of that am 
all right. But it has me thinking now that they must have thought 
I enlisted as a human pin cushion. 

*When here a few days was made an acting corporal on account 
of previous service down the border with Company K in the Second 
Regiment. I do not think there will be any permanent appointments 
made, as is said, until we get to our permanent camp, which, as far 
as I know, is in France, according to my enlistment papers, which 
stated American Ordnance, Base Depot, France. In other words, 
signed up for a boat ride across the big pond, which is coming to 
me when Uncle Sam gets ready to give it, for like all camps of 
this kind, it's the same thing: some drilling, sleeping and eating, 
which, after а while becomes monotonous, so I am looking forward 
to the final move on this side and to see some of that real action 
they have ‘Over There.’ ” 


Arthur Gent, who was employed in the engineering 
department in New York, is now at the Aerial Gunnery 
Instruction School, Elling Field, Houston, Texas. He 
has this to say for himself: 


“T have been put into a squadron of 300 fellows, consisting of 
draughtsmen, mechanics and engineers. We are to go to school 
for six weeks and learn the instruction of machine guns. At the 
end of six weeks we are to pass an examination for an instructor, 
to be sent throughout the country. I understand we will have seven 
hours a day for study. 

“We are in tents with wooden floors, and the four sides are 
wooden partitions, with a stove to burn wood at night to keep warm. 
This place is 100 per cent. better than Kelly Field. There are no sand 
storms, but we are having a little rain now and then. This field 
is composed of advanced flyers. Some of them fly at night.” 


124th Field Artillery 


Lieut. A. 8. Bailey, 
Medical Res. Corps 


Corp. R. Н. Schwab, 
Ordnance Department 


London House Helps Its Soldiers 


The Social Committee held its first social and dance of 
the season in the factory mess room on Friday evening 
last, December 14. The proceeds of the social (amounting 
to over £20) will be devoted to an Old Comrades Fund. 
The purpose of this fund is to help members of the West- 
ern Electric Company, Ltd., London, who may be tem- 
porarily embarrassed whilst home on leave through pay 
books not arriving to time. On other occasions a West- 
ern man might be sent home wounded. Upon learning of 
this the Committee would send him a small present of 
some sort with the best wishes of the employees. 

The idea of the fund originated from a niember of the 
Social Committee and the employees have taken up the 
idea with avidity. The fund will be administered by a 
small committee representing all employees, апа red 
tape and any idea of “charity” will be entirely eliminated 
from the Committee’s program. As soon as the fund 
drops below a certain figure it will be up to the Socia? 
Committee to organize another entertainment to bring 
the fund up to the original figure. 

F. Martin, head of Operating Branch, presided at the 
social and announced, amid acclamation, that the Com- 
pany had decided to buy a piano for the use of the opera- 
tors during day and night shift meal times. This is a 
real boon. The operators, especially female, require 
some relaxation during the night meal times. The piano 
belongs to the Company, and is in the care of the Social 
Committee. 

The credit of the success of the social 1s mainly due 
to the real hard work put in by the secretary of the So- 
cial Committee, W. F. Henderson, Shop Stores Depart- 
ment, and we are hoping that each successive social will 
turn out equally well. 


Н. B. London. 
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To Be Awarded in March 


FORTY YEARS 

Perlewitz, G. E, Hawthorne, 6377...................... March 15 
THIRTY YEARS 

Hefele, F. A., Hawthorne, 6336......................... March 12 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Berquist, C, Hawthorne, 5540................. ое March — 

Luety, W., Hawthorne, [o 1) pt / o Wei la Saree 
TWENTY YEARS 

Anderson, F. E., New ҮогК............................. March 24 

Harney, J., New ҮогЕ................................. = 10 
FIFTEEN YEARS 

Caraher, F. M., СМЫсаро............................. :..March 16 


Clark, Minnie, Hawthorne, 6820......................... March 2 
McDonough, J., Hawthorne, 6619....................... 2 
Hroch, J., Hawthorne, 6918 eco “ 4 
Chainberlin, Н. F., Hawthorne, 616 li.. “ 14 
Kleinschmidt, G., Hawthorne, 6640..................... “ — 98 
Strolli, C, Hawthorne, 5851............................ “ 24 
Hynes, J., Hawthorne, 9505............................ “ 81 
TEN YEARS 
Drury E. E. Denver. 620 veces STS es March 8 
Risley, G. W., Hawthorne, 9505........................ s 11 
Ford, U. S., Hawthorne, 6502........................... “ 16 
Kucharczyk, J., Hawthorne, 6315....................... “ 19 
Wojtion, M., Hawthorne, 5350.......................... “4 19 
Berndt, A., Hawthorne, 6315........................... 4 28 
Ely, W. K., Philadelphia.............................. “ 98 


Who They Are 


G. E. Perlewitz 


G. E. Perlewitz came near being re- 
sponsible for a murder a few years ago 
at the time when the Company inaugur- 
ated the service-badge practice. The 
News had prepared a nice display page, 
showing Mr. Perlewitz as one of the six 
men credited with a service of over 35 
years in the Company, and what did the 
doggoned printer do but put the wrong name under 
George’s picture. We started out to commit murder, 
but the printer proved to be a large and ferocious- 
appearing man with a decided objection to furnishing 
the chief attraction at a coroner’s inquest, so we let him 
live that time. ` 


But woe be to the printer who gets the name wrong 
this time! For Mr. Perlewitz is due to receive a six-star 
service button this month, commemorating 40 years of 
continuous service. We don’t get a chance to feature 
a service of that length every month and. we don’t intend 
to have the featuring spoiled this time. 


Mr. Perlewitz started in the switchboard department 
of the old Western Electric Manufacturing Company 
when the total force numbered less than one hundred. 
He is a first-class, all-around machinist and worked on 
all sorts of jobs in the early days, when departments 
were not so specialized as they are now. Even now, 
however, Hawthorne needs all-around men for its special 
apparatus work and that is where Mr. Perlewitz shines. 
He is in Jobbing Department No. 2, where his experi- 
ence and skill are put to good account. Incidentally, as 
he puts it, there is no mildew on him vet, despite his 
40 vears of service. 


F. Hefele 


If the Government wants the boys in 
the training camps to learn the quickest 
and most efficient way of bursting 
through barbed wire entanglements it 
should engage F. Hefele to train them, 
for Frank has had plenty of experience 
at the game. At least it was plenty for 
him. He was one of the party that 
went “over the top" from Joe Wildbore's automobile 
down in Indiana a couple of years ago, completely ruin- 
ing several sections of barbed-wire fence, not to mention 
sundry damage to their own persons. But that was cen- 
sored news for а long time and perhaps the ban is not 
vet lifted, so we had better change the subject, especially 
since we can do so without your noticing it. АП that is 
necessary is to slip back one generation in the Wildbore 
family. 


Mr. Hefele began work for the Company in the screw- 
machine department of the old New York shops under Joe 
Wildbore's father. In those days they called the ma- 
chines “monitor lathes,” but there were not enough of 
them to object, no matter what they were called. Frank 
has seen the department grow to many times its original 
size and has followed it around on numerous moves, 
including the big jump to Hawthorne in 1909, which 
probably will be its last move for many years to come. 
Mr. Hefele is assistant foreman of the department, with 
which he has been associated for 30 years. He gets his 
four-star button this month. At least he is down on the 
list to get it on March 12, and as the Indiana roads are 
not alluring enough to tempt the automobilists out at 
this season, he is sure to be on hand to get this badge. 
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W. Luety 


There’s no trick at all to refinishing 
that old scratched table top. Just rub 
off all the old varnish with fine sand- 
paper, brush off the dust carefully and 
flow the varnish on. Then after it is 
thoroughly dry scratch it up again and 
send for a real wood finisher. Perhaps 
he'll never suspect that you tried to do 
it yourself first. 

Wood finishing, as you will know by now, is consider- 
able of an art, and а man who can do it well enough 
to pass Western Electric inspectors for over a score of 
years can sit right up among the best in the trade. 
William Luety is that man. "Twenty-five years ago he 
started in the wood-working department at the old Clin- 
ton Street shops. He has remained in the wood-working 
department ever since and is now a sub-foreman in the 
switchboard wood-working department at Hawthorne. 


C. Bergquist 


Strangers entering the main gate at 
Hawthorne are often somewhat startled 
to feel the earth shaking under their 
feet in a rhythmic trembling, timed by 
a dull “thud, thud, thud.” To satisfy 
their curiosity regarding this miniature 
earthquake we take them into the 
blacksmith shop and show them one of 
‚ the huge steam hammers squashing a big piece of iron 
flatter than a Hawthorne-ite in a Forty-eighth Avenue 
street car. 


Now when C. Bergquist first became one of the Com- 
pany’s blacksmiths back in the old Clinton Street shops 
it was not so easy to shape the heavy work. In those 
days two or three, or even more, men grouped them- 
selves around the anvil with big sledge hammers, each 
striking in turn with such a nicety of timing that you 
would have thought they ran by clock work. It was 
all very pretty to watch, but so is a steam hammer, for 
that matter, and it seems that, in spite of changes and 
modern inventions, the romance will never be lost out of 
blacksmithing. Not the least of this romance is the fact 
that men of Mr. Bergquist’s age are able to hold their 
own at the heavy work required in the trade, when men 
of the same years in other walks of life are good for 
practically no physical exertion more strenuous than 
acting as chauffeur of the big easy chair. 


Mr. Bergquist gets a 25-year service button this 
month. 
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C. Stroll 


G. Kleinschmidt 
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John Harney 


There is a slight dispute about the 
date on which John Harney began to 
work for the Company. The records 
say March 10, 1898, and John says it 
was March 8. But what difference 
do two days make in twenty years?" he 
adds. Ever since March 8 or 10, 1898, 
John has been keeping busy at West 
Street. He,is a porter, cleaner and sort of general 
handyman, and everybody around the building knows 
him. During his score of years of service John has 
worked in various parts of the building, but now con- 
fines his activities to Section 8-G. He was the first man 
to handle the pig lead in the old days when Patterson 
cable was made in the New York shop. 

John lives over in South Brooklyn and likes it so well 
that he never has taken the trouble to move nearer to 
his job. “It was pretty cold coming over this winter,” 
he says, but I managed to stand it. Once upon a time 
one of his bosses was transferred to Hawthorne and 
tried to take John along, but it was no go. South 
Brooklyn and West Street were good enough for him. 


F. E. Anderson 

It was out in Chicago at the Clinton 
Street plant on March 24, 1898, that 
F. E. Anderson began to work for the 
Company. Testing relays and sub- 
scribers sets constituted his duties at 
first. Later he did some office work and 
finally engaged in installation and 
switchboard wiring. This work took 
him about the country a bit, but in 1901 he settled 
down in the engincering department. He stayed there 
until 1908 when he was transferred to New York where 
he has been since. At present he is doing circuit de- 
signing. Mr. Anderson is a resident of Newark, N. J. 


E. P. Warner Dies 


One of the Company’s pioneers, E. P. Warner, died 
in a Los Angeles hospital on February 4. Mr. Warner, 
who at the time of his death was on the pension list, en- 
tcred the employment of the Company in 1872, and re- 
tired on July 11, 1910, after thirty-eight years amd one 
month of service. 

For many years Mr. Warner, who had a technical 
training, was associated with the development of the 
power apparatus arc light end of the Company’s busi- 
ness. When he retired he was engaged in sales werk. 

At the time he dicd Mr. Warner was 77 years ef age. 
Funeral services were held in Los Angeles on Feb. 6. 


A Quartette 
of Fifteen 
Year Men 


F. M. Caraher 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who each month 
. hops a_ west-bound 
TS freight for Haw- 
i „ [| thorne’s wide  do- 
w mains? (Gets in at 
Ie times some three 
| 7 | weeks late, but war 
| is—[exactly what 
Sherman called it | — 
on trains.) Who 
passes out the latest 
yarn about some 
Western man, and 
never gives a red- 
wool darn because it 
gets his пап? Who 
kindly gives us lots 
of dope on how 
things work, and 
why? (We'd almost bet a quarter “rope” we'll know 
things by and Ьу.) Who'd certainly be called well read? 
(That gives it dead away.) We might as well have gone 
and said, THE News.” It's six today. 


WN Im inside. You'll 


Everybody in Hawthorne Has Noticed It Now 
Editor W. E. News: 
Dear Sir: 


I notice in the Directory that although the Financial 
D partment is 5050, the Cashier's Department is 5052, 
and that I am not in on it. How shall I go about getting 
my share? SHAN. 


Must Be a INew Puzzle Picture 


On the last page of the February News there appeared 

a group picture of Hawthorne's Police Force; below it, 

the roster of the Company's officers. We sought, but we 

sought them vainly in the photograph. What's the idea ?* 
W. A. W., New York. 


Can't you tell a policeman from an officer?—E». 


Hawthorne Jobbing Division Plays Pool 


The mid-winter pool tournament of the jobbing divi- 
sions and associated departments have somehow been 
overlooked by the newspapers. О. Wittenberg scored 
537 points in seven games, which was the highest score 
made by any of the 21 contestants. The total points 
made by all in the seven games was 552914. The final 
fraction represents & miscue by J. Benz, the originator 
of the tournament. 

A department championship also was held. In the 
semi-finals Oehring and Werner, of department 6374, met 
Wittenberg and McLaughlin of the inspection depart- 
ment. The latter won two out of the three games played, 
thereby annexing the championship. 'The winners prob- 
ably will be charged a double entry fee in the next event. 
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Philadelphia House Bowlers Win Industrial 
League Title 


The Western Electric Bowling Team, of Philadelphia, 
won the championship of the Industrial Bowling League 
of that city recently. This League is made up of the 
industrial teams of the city and the race was a close one, 
the Western Electric winning but by one game only. 

Too much cannot be said for the teamwork of the men. 
Besides taking first place, they also captured the prizes 
for individual first, second high three games and also 
individual high single games, and each man and team 
was within the first ten. 

The team is anxious to arrange a match with any of 
the nearby Western Electric houses. Any other house 
that has any bowlers is invited to send in its acceptance 
to this challenge. 


‘When Grant Meets Grant 


Is Hudson Henry or Is Henry Hudson? 


The photograph above will set at rest the fears of 
Harry Grant’s friends in Chicago who have been dis- 
covering items in sales reports which indicated that he 
had been commandeered as a salesman by the New York 
house. Strange though it may seem, Harry Grant is 
not the only H. L. Grant in the world, or even in the 
Western Electric Company. The other H. L. Grant 
(Hudson L.), a salesman for the New York house, is the 
man on the left and Harry L. is on the right. The 
Woolworth tower is also in the picture. 
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Bert Hawkins in the Chair 


А goodly number of farm-lighting specialists and 
General Electric engineers joined Bert Hawkins in brav- 
ing the terrors of 1918 railroad travel and conferred 
at Chicago recently. 

Much worth-while palaver was indulged in and a world- 
beating direct-connected Western Electric Power and 


Light Outfit for the farm was exhibited to admiring on- 
lookers, among whom E. W. Rockafellow was not the 
least admiring. 

Our staff artist, self-styled, sketched some of the con- 
ferees. The sketches are here reproduced. They are 
labeled for purposes of further identification. 


Impressions of Chicago, January, 1918 


In a Hotel Bedroom 


A printed sign in bold display 

Does warn the guest 

To keep the window shut 'gainst winter's cold. 
Yet, wanting air the while he sleeps, 

The guest most calmly and in innocence 
Throws ope the window to the night. 

He sleeps. 

A tinkling bell 

At the appointed hour awakes the guest 

To arctic cold and darkest dawn— 


In a Douglass Park “L” Train 


Through early morning mist and smoky pall 
That hide the sun, 

The visitor, new to Chicago, 

Gropes his way to find the “L.” 

Once there 

He boards a train for Hawthorne. 

Within the first car he does seat himself; 
Yet soon 

The air, if such it be, 

Grows heavy with a scent 

Of underdone tobacco. 

It goes not hence 

For here the arctic cold has caused 

The ventilators to be sealed. 

He leaves the smoker 

And ensconces his air-hungry self 

Within the second car, next to what once 
Had been a window. 

A window, yes in sooth, but thick encrusted 
With a dingy frost 

That yieldeth ill to a determined rubbing, 
Yet with a perseverance born of hope 

A space is cleared 

As water tower and power house stacks 
Burst into view. 

Once in the street and in the ozoned air 
The cold makes numb a finger of one hand, 
And this the cause: | 
The fabric of the glove has vanished; 
Gone, alas, as tribute to three-quarters of an hour 
Of window cleaning. 
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*Tis seven of the clock and vet not light 
But— 

In the room, the cold and dark are not alone, 
Of coal gas taint and cinders 

There's admixture; 

Like unto passing through a tunnel in a train. 
Hair, visage, counterpane, rugs, dresser— 

All do yield enough of coal bituminous 

To ease the labors 

Of a harried fuel administrator. 


In the Loop 
By day, $ 
Streets 
Swept by icy, moisture-laden winds. 
Streets 


Covered by a heavy coating 
Inky black and yielding to the feet. 
The natives claim it to be 
Snow. 
Perhaps it is; I did not see it fall. 
Streets 
Lined with buildings of a dingy hue 
That, with the smoke pall 
And the ever dropping, dropping, dropping 
Cinders 
Defy the sun’s ravs to fight through 
And make day cheerful. 
Streets 
So dark that when the night descends 
Do seem so little darker than they were before 
That one can scarce remark the passing of 
The day. 
Streets 
Upon which there abut 
Dark, noisome alleys, fear-inspiring. 
Streets 
Upon which— 
So the papers say— 
Chicago cops, a full five hundred strong, 
Are now patroling armed with rifles 
To allay & wave of crime. 
Gosh! 
Im glad I’m back again 
In New York. W. A. W., New York. 
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Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


H. B. Thaver, President; H. A. Halligan, Vice-President; W. P. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel; A. L. Salt, Vice- 
President and General Purchasing Agent; Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales Manager; H. F. Albright, 
Vice-President and General Superintendent; J. W. Johnston, Treasurer; F. В. Jewett, Chief Engineer; С. C. 

Pratt, Secretary; R. H. Gregory, Comptroller; C. E. Scribner, Consulting Engineer. 


Office of publication and address of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 195 Broadway, New York City 
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The Miracle of the Marne 


The battle of the Marne halted 
the rush of the Germans towards 
Paris. It aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. They fought 
as if led by the spirit of the Maid 
of Orleans herself. 


The Marne was a demonstration 
of the power of patriotism with its 
back against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same love of 
country and unity of purpose that 
inspired the French people must in- 
spire us, and we must win the war. 


One Policy 


One System 


We are sending our best man- 
hood to fight for us. They must 
be armed, fed and clothed, cared 
for through sickness and wounds. 
This is the work of every individual 
as well as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of the Bell 
System to coordinate its purpose 
and equipment to the other factors 
in our national industrial fabric, so 
that the manufacture and move- 
ment of supplies to our boys abroad 
be given right of way. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


An advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
appearing in the current issues of popular magazines, which will interest the 
men and women of the Western Electric Company 


Westera Electric 


Farm Light and Power Plant 


The Answer to Your Labor Problem 


Hired help is scarce, is going to be more scarce, and will demand more wages than ever 
before. What are you going to do about it? Thousands of farmers like you have met this 
problem by putting in Western Electric plants. Here is the experience of one of them: 


*'] have a total of 35 lamps in my new kome, barn and chicken house, and besides sup- 
piy my old home 75 feet away with about 15 lamps. 


I kave a pump in basement which draws water from a spring about 250 feet distant, 
and forces it into a tank in attic on third floor, a м of 35 feet. I pump, charge 
batteries and light lamps at the same time. 

I knew nothing about running a plant when I put my lak in. I have not spent a cent 
for repairs to the battery, switchboard, wiring, generator, or any part of the plaut the 
Western Electric Compan y furnished. '* 


In the illustration above, the engine “A” turns ization with offices and warehouses in more than 
the generator. "B" which makes the electricity; 30 cities and a chain of agents stretching from 
the batteries D“ store it up for use as needed; coast to coast. Whatever your requirements may 
and the switchboard “С”? regulates the supply of be, there is a Western Electric type of plant to 
current. If you have an engine, you can use fit your needs. k 2 
it to run a Western Electric light plant. Vou. cav make your whole outhe à / 
There is no doubt about your needing electricity Western Electric — the plant itself, the S 
—every farm needs it. The only question is where lamps, motor, pump, cream separator, Va 
to get the most satisfactory equipment and service. washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
The Western Electric plant is backed by 40 years iron,—in fact, everything electrical 7 1 
of manufacturing experience; a distributing organ- for the farm and the home. 4 COMPANY: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY „ 


INCORPORATED , booklet No. AD-3 
New York Boston / “Brightening Upthe Farm.“ 
Houses in all Principal Cities 
/ Name 


/ 
, P. О. Address 
/ 
И Stat 


County 


One of the power and light advertisements being run in the current issues of(agricultural papers 
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From the heart of our great country 
shall flow for the 


Third Liberty Loan 


a stream of money which like Niag аға 
shall be irresistible 


Western Electric Company 


CORPORA 


This advertisement to back up the Liberty Loan appears on the cover of the 


“Electrical World’’ for 


March 30th. This and similar advertisements are being used in place of the Company's usual displays. 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


| Campaign Begins April 6 


FIRST LOAN 


5,596 Employees, or 18 Per 
Cent. of the Total Number, 
Subscribed 


$399,700 


SECOND LOAN 


12,447 Employees, or 42 Per 
Cent. of the Total Number, 
Subscribed 


$875,390 


Third Loan—Bigger, But How Much? 


Everyone In It How to Do It 
The Company will make The! THIRD LINE Those who wish to buy 


the same arrangements to 


enable employees to. pur- i - ae E , DEFEN SE their bonds through the 


Company may do so b 

chase the bonds that it (i С TA ace info tt od Du IES dns dh of $1 - 
made in the case of the first 7 # b чү "LENS a Ages | by” week for fifty successive 
two Liberty Loans. The | — | * weeks for each $50 worth of 
figures printed above show bonds subscribed for. These 
weekly payments will be 


that more than a million 
and a quarter dollars have 
been subscribed thus far 
by Western Electric em- 
ployees. Better yet, they 
show that the number of 
employees who bought 
bonds of the first loan was 
more than doubled when 
the call for the second loan 
came, and that the amount 


deducted from the em- 
ployee’s wages before he is 
paid. The bonds will be 
delivered when fully paid 
for. | 
Cards will be distributed 
among the employees, and 
after being filled out should 
be handed to the foremen 
or department chiefs who 


subscribed showed an even "M In this line every true — can A will sce that they are prop- 
greater proportionate in- and will help to win the war. Invest in erly forwarded. 


creasc. 7 у pem Poids 


There are more than 


In the case of monthly 
rated employees the sum of 
$5 per month will be de- 
ducted from their salaries 


30,000 employees now. 
Let’s make the participa- 
tion in the Third Liberty ^ for ten successive months 
Loan а 100 per cent. affair. for each $50 bond. 
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Seven Stars 


time to win a service 

button with seven stars 
on it—a span of forty-five 
years is represented by the 
constellation on the service 
button reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of the 
News. That button belongs 
collectively to the host of 
faithful Western Electric 
women who, ever since 1878, 
have been contributing their 
share to the success which 
the Company has achieved 
in its chosen fields of busi- 
ness endeavor. 

It was in that year that 
the first woman employee found a place on the payroll. 
Her name was Miss Sarah Adlum, and her first work con- 
sisted of winding magnets at the old Kinzie Street shop 
in Chicago. No doubt there were many. grave confer- 
ences and much mournful shaking of heads when she first 
made her appearance, because that sort of thing always 
has greeted the pioneers of the feminine sex in their long 
upward climb, but any doubt and misgivings that may 
have been expressed then can be disposed of now by a 
mere statement of the number of women now employed by 
the Company. It is 8,863, and as the total number of 
employees is 80,723, the magnitude of the service ren- 
dered by the women is not hard to understand. 

But a word or two more about Miss Adlum, the first of 
the thousands. It is known that she later was trans- 
ferred to the insulating room where she worked for a 
number of vears. The old cut reproduced on this page 
shows what the insulating room looked like in the early 
days, and Miss Adlum may be one of those in the picture. 


IE takes a long, long 


The Insulating Room in the Early Days. From An Old Copy 
of the Chicago Tribune 


' There is nothing to prove 
that she isn't anyway. Of 
the manner of her going his- 
tory records that she for- 
sook the Company for the 
same reason that a multi- 
tude of the girls who fol- 
lowed her gave up their 
jobs. In & word, she got 
married, and the man who 
provided this bit of ancient 
history also stated that she 
married “very happily." 

So much for the begin- 
nings of the feminine inva- 
sion, an invasion which has 
done so well that one can- 
not help wondering how the 
Company got along before 1878. But when one dis- 
covers that the Company actually made money before 
that eventful year, the mystery deepens. 

But to proceed. It isn't exactly an easy task and one 
is tempted to drop back into history again, because try- 
ing to cram into a few pages а comprehensive picture of 
the service that the women of the Western Electric Com- 
pany are rendering, it a great big job, and а job which 
requires considerable diplomacy as well. 

What follows is an attempt to show what sort of 
women work for the Company, what kind of work they 
do, and how they do it. 'To the reader it probably will 
seem as though it contains too much about the women 
of the general departments at 195 Broadway, New York, 
and too little about the host of women in the distributing 
houses and at Hawthorne. 

That criticism is justified, but the News has а good 
excuse. First, the women of the general departments 
ought to be a fairly representative lot, no better and no 
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worse than their Western Elec- 
tric sisters in other parts of 
the country. If they are not 
like the others it is time to dis- 
cover that fact, because they 
ought to be. 

Second, the writer of this 
article moves, lives and has 
his being during the working 
hours of each day at 195 
Broadway, and it took him 
only a short time to discover 
that the girls who work in that 
marble palace possess about 
all the virtues and good qual- 


Miss A. A. Marratt 


find among the Company’s 
feminine employees. If any distributing house, or Haw- 
thorne’s host, can produce anything better in that par- 
ticular line, the News will be glad to print a full account 
of it in a future issue. For the present it will stand pat 
on the theory that, by telling what has been learned 
about the girls at 195 Broadway, it will provide for its 
rcaders a pretty good cross section of the women work- 
ers of the Western Electric Company wherever they 
may be. 


It might be a good idea to begin with the secretaries, 


of which there are a whole flock in the general depart- 
ments. Those who know about such things declare that 
every stenographer wants to be a secretary, and accept- 
ing that statement as true, the News is going to show 
just how it is done. This demonstration consists of а 
résumé of the attributes of a good secretary written by 
one of the Company's sisters of that distinguished order, 
which appears on another page. 


Some ambitious youngster who reads the article just 
mentioned may ask what she will find to make her work 
more pleasant if she succeeds in reaching her goal. It is 
easy to answer that question, or better yet, to produce 
a couple of girls who will do 
the talking. One of them is 
Miss А. A. Marratt, who is 
Mr. Swope's secretary, and 
the following words about 
a little ramble half way 
around the world may serve 
to show that being a secre- 
tary has some tangible ad- 
vantages. Of course she 
worked, and worked hard, 
while she was away, but 
even then she won't deny 
that she thoroughly enjoyed 
that trip, and wouldn't ob- 
ject a bit if Mr. Swope 
should go to the ends of the 
earth again and find when 
he got there that he needed 
her assistance. She says: 
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ities that one could hope to 


Miss Mary C. Keep, Chief Telephone Operator at Broadway, 
and Her Staff. Those in the Photograph Are: Miss Margaret 
Lowney, the Youngest Girl in the General Departments; Miss 
Keep, Miss Agnes Crawley, Miss Alice Lie 

Wright, Miss Masie Burke, Miss Sophia Trevaskis 


“I left New York on August 
24, on the fast train, spent 
half a day in Chicago, and 
several hours at St. Paul. I 
then proceeded via Canadian 
Pacific, through the Canadian 
Rockies, arriving at Van- 
couver three days later, where 
we spent a day and a half, em- 
barking on the Empress of 
Asia on August 80. I arrived 
in Yokohoma on September 
10, leaving the following morn- 
ing for Peking, China, which 
journey was overland and 
took four and a half days. 
We spent five weeks in China, 
returning, over the same route, to Tokyo, getting there 
on the evening of October 25. Spent five weeks in Tokyo, 
and sailed for home on the same boat, Empress of Asia, 
on the first day of December. Disembarked at Victoria, 
and returned home by a different route, taking the C., M. 
& St. P. as far as Chicago.” 

The other secretary had a chance to be right in the 
thick of things last summer when the nation’s great war 
machine was getting under way. It was the hardest kind 
of work that Miss Alice Heacock did down in Washing- 
ton, but despite the long hours of steady grinding, she 
wouldn’t exchange that experience for as many days of 
ease. She has written a few words about her work while 
in Washington, which are printed in another part of this 
issue of the NEws. 

If there were space enough, things just as interesting 
could be told about the other secretaries, but those men- 
tioned simply are selected as samples of the secretarial 
sisterhood, pretty good samples, too. 

Business is business, and in these days business is 
efficiency, but-nevertheless successful business demands a 
plentiful admixture of good, wholesome human nature. 
The Company has a goodly 
quantity of that commodity 
and, among the women, no 
one better typifies all that 
the phrase implies than 
Mrs. Mabel Wilkins. Оп 
the records you will find her 
listed as head of the Corre- 
spondence Division, but that 
title is most inadequate. 
True, she runs that division 
most efficiently and smooth- 
ly, which is no mean task, 
but she does far more. She 
might fittingly be described 
as the Big Sister of the 
girls at 195 Broadway. 

Each new girl goes to her 
when applying for a posi- 
tion, and ever after she 


Mrs. Mabel Wilkins 
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ck, Miss Alice 


Miss Lucy Thoms 
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4 West Street Trio: Miss A. S. Scherr, 
Miss A. J. Boylan, Miss M. M. Johnson 


SOME WESTERN ELECTRIC SECRETARIES - 


counts Mrs. Wilkins as one of her firm friends. 
or almost any form of trouble soon brings Mrs. Wilkins 
to the scene, and her helpful sympathy and good counsel 
have bridged over many a crisis. And she doesn't wait 
to be called either; if she happens to notice that a girl 
looks ill or is overworking she soon lets the girl's superior 
know about it. Many a man may be too busy to realize 
that one of his subordinates is not well, and thanks Mrs. 
Wilkins when she steps up and tells him about it. Fem- 
ишпе eyes, and especially such clear-sighted eyes as hers, 
see much which escape the notice of mere men. There 


are others like her scattered throughout the Company's 


houses and factories, and they do a work the value of 
which can not be measured in the cold terms which busi- 
ness is compelled to use to mark its progress. 

There are other positions in which the service rendered 
by the women who occupy them is incalculable. Take 
for example the Company's telephone operators, who 
form an inevitable point of contact between the Company 
and so many of those with whom it 
deals. In order that Broadway 
won't think it has a monopoly, the 
News presents Miss Paula Fenesy, 
of the Pittsburgh house, whose 
fame has been recorded in the col- 
umns of the News in the past. 
Those who know the Pittsburgh 
house insist that Miss Fenesy 1s one 
of its greatest assets; there are 
many customers who just won't 
deal with anyone else when they 
have business there. Аз for mere 
managers, Miss Fenesy has watched 
a whole series of them come and go 
without affecting the serenity of thc 
establishment, but, if she should de- 
part, what a hubbub there would 
be! As said before, Miss Fenesy is 
given only as an example. Miss 
Keep in New York, Miss Fries in 
Chicago, Miss M. Condon at Haw- 
thorne, and a score of others keep 
many an impatient customer on of 
the Company's books by the skill 
and tact which they manage 


Sickness ` 


Five Girls in the Mailing Department, Two 


Whom Are Taking Men’s Places. 
Left to Right) Front Row—Miss G. Young, 
Miss M. Carlson; Back Row—Miss A. Zindell, 
Miss В. Balling, Miss М. Sherry 


their switchboards and the girls who operate them. 

A group of girls who should be mentioned here are 
those who are holding clerical positions formerly held by 
men. The war workers in the shops at Hawthorne who 
also are taking men’s places are described in another 
article. At Broadway, however, one encounters a girl 
doing a man’s work wherever he may turn, and many of 
them have a most convincing way of proving it. They 
can tell the name of the man whose shoes they are filling, 
and offer a chance to verify their statements by rattling 
off the information that he is now in Camp So and So. 
The rush to the colors gave many girls the chance to 
show that they could do a man’s work and do it well. 

For instance, the accounting department has seven 
girls who are performing tasks for which men formerly 
were employed, the foreign sales department has half a 
dozen, the mailing department has four or five and so it 
goes throughout the building. The chief clerk in the 
advertising department used to be а man, now that posi- 
tion is held by a woman. In all 
kinds of clerical work, in the com- 
piling of statistics, in messenger 
service and in а number of other 
ways the girls at Broadway have 
proved that when the men went to 
war they left behind women who 
were able to take up the burden. 

Everything thus far has been 
about work, and it wouldn't do to 
let anyone think that the Western 
Electric girls are & lot of galley 
slaves who never have time to care 
about anything but their jobs. It 
wouldn't do to let anyone think 
that, because it isn’t true, and the 
News can prove that it is false. 

Take as the first example Miss 
M. C. Keep, the chief telephone op- 
erator at Broadway. She doesn't 
have time to rest when she gets back 
to her home in Jersey City after her 
day’s work. A good share of her 
evenings is occupied with settlement 
work, a labor of love which she be- 
gan by playing the piano for the 


(From 
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boys and girls who wanted 
to dance at a settlement 
house which she chanced to 
visit one night. 

Another girl who fills up 
her evenings in an equally 
strenuous way is Miss Lil- 
lian Wendemuth, who takes 
courses in New York Uni- 
versity whenever she has a 
little spare time on her 
hands. 

And how many other in- 
dustrial organizations can 
boast of a dancer of the 
ability of Miss Emily Hal- 
ley? The members of the 
Western Electric Engi— 
neers’ Club know how good 
а dancer she is because she 
danced for them at their 
annual entertainment in December, but in order that the 
other Western Electric employees may see what she can 
do as a rhythmic dancer, the News prints her picture. 
When Miss Halley was telling about her dancing. 
her chum Miss May Byrne spoke up and insisted that 
she was entitled to recognition as a dancer, too. “I 
belong to one of those organizations which provide 
dancing partners for the soldiers and sailors," she said, 
*and an evening spent in letting sailors step on your feet 
makes Miss Halley's rhythmic dancing look like child's 
play.” 

As for the outdoors girls, there are hosts of them, and 
they all are rejoicing just now because of that extra 
hour of daylight that from now on will prolong their 
playtime after their day's work is done. The News 
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A Little Outdoor Life. 
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Miss 
Miss May Byrne, Another Outdoor Girl 


Miss M. A. Speare, of the 
Advertising Department, Tries Her Hand at Farming 


A Western Electric Group on the Beach. 
M. A. Conroy, 

Bisenius, Miss С. Goetz. 
On the Left and Miss Bisenius is Holding 


Western Electric News | : 


prints a few photographs 
to show how they enjoyed 
themselves even before the 
extra hour came to help 
them. | 

From what has gone be- 
fore it 18 not hard to under- 
stand why the Company is 
so proud of all its women 
workers. It will be even 
easier to understand when 
you have caught a glimpse 
of the loyalty of these girls 
and women. Two examples 
will suffice. One is Miss K. 
McIntyre, who is W. F. 
Bancker’s secretary. She 
has just proved her loyalty 
to the Company by giving 
up her home in Chicago and 
coming to New York to live 
because Mr. Bancker was transferred. She didn’t have 
to do it, she wanted to. And she is only the most recent 
of a number of girls who have done exactly the same 
thing, another being Miss Richardson, Mr. Thayer’s and 
Mr. Halligan’s secretary, who also packed up and came 
East when the general departments were transferred to 
New York. 


The other instance of loyalty was furnished by Miss 
Lucy Thoms, who is M. A. Curran’s secretary. When 
asked about her work her reply was: “Don’t say any- 
thing about me, just say that my boss is the best boss 
in the whole Company.” And lest Mr. Curran become 
unduly elated by this praise, it may be well to add that 
each girl in the Company seems to possess similar ideas 
about her boss. It’s a Western Electric custom to be 
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Miss Josephine 


Miss Conroy is Miss Emily Halley, Rhythmic Dancer 


Miss Goetz Aloft 
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loyal to your boss and to 
the Company, and it is a 
custom that the Western 
girls have followed through 
the forty-five years of their 
service. 

One or two things more 
before leaving the engross- 
ing subject of the eternal 
feminine. Some one sug- 
gested that the News ought 
to print a picture of the 
most popular girl at Broad- 
way and for a moment or 
two it looked as though 
that would be a difficult 
proposition, almost as sim- 
ple a task as picking out the 
prettiest girl. But the so- 
lution was soon found. 'The 
most popular girl is none 
other that Miss Mabel Charles, who takes around the pay 
envelopes every Tuesday. Nobody cares whether she is 
doing a man’s work or not as long as she gets around 
as per schedule. In the photograph she is shown in the 
act of passing out the coin. 

Incidentally the recipient of the pay envelope in the 
photograph (you wouldn't dream that it was an empty 


Blessed in This Instance 
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one, would you?) is Mrs. 
Hugh Elsasser, a copy writ- 
er in the advertising depart- 
ment, who fills a position 
formerly held by a man. 
Nearly all of the material 
used in this article was ob- 
tained by her, as she was 
appointed a special repre- 
sentative of the News for 
this woman's number. Al- 
though she probably would 
not approve if she knew it, 
a few more words about her 
undoubtedly will be of inter- 
est. She is working for the 
Western Electric Company 
because her husband has 
joined the colors and is now 
training as an aviator in 
the United States Army. 
The simple relation of that fact proves that she is the 
sort of woman that the Company is proud to number 
among its employees. The Board of Editors is proud of 
her too, so proud that it has decided to refer to her all 
those who want to know why something about them didn't 
find its way into the columns of this issue. That may 
bc а man's job, but the board has decided to duck it. 


* 


War Brides in New York 


VERYBODY loves a хаг 
E bride! We know a few West- 
ern Electric girls who own up 
that they are war brides, but there 
are many others of you who think 
you’ve kept your secret, but we know 
>. | you! We're too kind to tell on you, 
GRR EE though. 
EE ЕА Miss Katherine Murray, who was, 
is now Mrs. M. T. O’ Donoghue, hav- 
ing married Mr. O’Donoghue, who 
was formerly in the foreign sales department, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1917. This is strictly a Western Electric 
romance, as Mr. and Mrs. O’ Donoghue both were em- 
ployed by the Company. Mrs. O’Donoghue.has charge 
of the record room at Fifth Avenue. Mr. O’Donoghue 
resigned from the Company early in December to enlist 
in the Marines, and he is now stationed at Paris Island, 
South Carolina, enrolled in the 93rd Marine Reserve. 

On December 11, 1917, Miss Beatrice M. Haggerty 
and Frank X. Bollinger were married. Mr. Bollinger is 
now in the service. Mrs. Bollinger has been with the 
Western Electric since July 1, 1913, and is in the 
graphophone department at Fifth Avenue. By the way, 
Mrs. Bollinger's brother, D. D. Haggerty, was a West- 


Mrs. F. X. Bollinger 


ern Electric man before he resigned to join the colors. 

Mrs. Russell D. Warner, secretary to Mr. J. W. 
Johnston, the treasurer, is another war bride. She was 
married December 12, 1917, and has been with the com- 
pany since November 8, 1917. Mr. Warner was sent to 
Augusta, Georgia, December 29, with the 3rd Regiment 
Motor Mechanics—Aviation Section, Signal Corps—in 
which he is a sergeant in the Supply Department. When 
we asked Mrs. Warner for her photograph she said, 
*Oh, you don't want my picture. Print Mr. Warner's 
—he’s better looking than I am.” 

We want:to know if these are the sentiments of all 
war brides. 

Mrs. Frederick Day Burnet, 
who was Miss Mabel Anita Win- 
ans, of Los Angeles, came all the 
way from California to.be a war 
bride. Mr. Burnet was connected 
with the mailing department cf 
195 Broadway, and is now in Com- 
pany C, 311th Infantry, at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. Mrs. Burnet 
has now joined the ranks of the 
Western, and is in the central 
filing department. 


Mrs. М. T. O'Donoghue 
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The Attributes of a 100% Secretary 


By One Who Is in the 99% Class 


ness world in the hope of becoming secretaries. 

Many reach the goal, but many fail. To begin 
with, a thorough knowledge of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing is essential, supplemented by a grammar, and pref- 
erably a high school education. The less education you 
begin with, the more you 
wil have to acquire after 
taking а position, for with- 
out it you can not expect to 
get very far in these days 
of competition. 

There is all the difference 
in the world between a sten- 
ographic and a secretarial 
position. In the former, 
the employer takes the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that 
letters are correctly writ- 
ten and other matters at- 
tended to, while the real 
secretary's duty is to re- 
lieve the employer of much 
of this work. A secretary’s 
work is necessarily ex- 
ecutive and creative in a degree; there must be inde- 
pendent thought, and at the same time the ability to exe- 
cute the thoughts of another. The ability to think com- 
mands the highest remuneration in the business world 
today. А secretary’s whole thought should be to relieve 
her employer of details that consume his valuable time, 
and thereby increase his capacity for purely executive 
work. I don’t mean by this to try to run his job. He 
can do that better than you can, but very few men will 
resent your relieving them of the multitude of details 
that daily confront them. Any man who does resent this 
help doesn’t need a secretary, but before judging him 
make sure that you have done your utmost to inspire 
confidence in yourself. 

In addition to being a capable stenographer, a secre- 
tary will find the following qualities essential, and the 
more responsible the position the more they are needed: 


Interest in the Work.—Your interest will indicate improvements 
to you that an uninterested person will overlook. 

Initiative. Do the right thing at the right time without being told. 

Loyalty.—4A business man must naturally trust his secretary with 
certain of his thoughts and ideas and this should be a sacred trust. 


N GREAT many young women start out in the busi- 


A. А. Marratt, 


4 Group of Secretaries at Broadway, Each of Whom Has Ten 
or More Years of Service to Her Credit. From Left to Right: 
Seated—Miss А. Heacock, Miss M. Kelly, Mrs. L. Gilpin, Miss 
Battle, Miss Webster. Standing—Miss А. S. Knappman, Miss 
M. S. Behrens, Miss B. M. Powers, Miss M. A. Richardson, Miss 


Miss B. S. Cooper, 
Miss A. Stewart 


While you work for а man you owe him your unflinching loyalty. 
Judgment.—When left to decide matters yourself do not act 
solely on impulse but give sufficient thought to the consequences. 
Keep your head. NES 
Concentration.—Focusing one's attention on the work is the only 
sure way of avoiding errors. 

New Ideas.—Don't hesitate to submit your ideas for improve- 
ments in the way of handling your work. Sometimes they will not 
seem as worth while to others as they do to you, but your mind is 
developing with each and in time 
you will hit upon one that will 
compensate for your disappoint- 
ments. New ideas are always in 
demand. 

Personality.—Your ability to 
make a good impression on. 
others will mean a great deal in 
a secretarial position. A pleasing 
manner is absolutely necessary in 
dealing with people, and the 
more Fkeable you are to people, 
the smoother will be your path. 

Manners.—One fatal mistake 
of a secretary is to assume an 
important air towards subordi- 
nates and others as she advances 
in position. The manner in 
which people are met by the sec- 
retary reflects credit on the em- 
ployer. The efficient secretary 
should meet such people courte- 
ously, as she knows her employer 
would do, end in dealing with 
subordinates she will gain their 
respect and co-operation by 
putting herself in their places, 

and acting paradas, y 

Good Appearance.—It is essential that a secretary keep herself 
healthly, clean and neat. Proper dress for business means using 
common sense in discriminating between undesirable extremes. 
You do not find frills and furbelows in important offices. 

Patience.—The more patience you have the easier the work will 
be, for sometimes infinite patience is required when everyone about 
you is working under a heavy strain. 

Self-reliance.—Learn to rely on yourself and to decide petty 
matters without annoying your employer with them. Have con- 
fidence in yourself and others will have confidence in you. 


A secretary’s progress depends entirely on the amount 
of her own energy put into the work. The more of 
yourself put into the work, the greater will be the returns. 
Your value over that of a stenographer is entirely de- 
pendent upon this. The secretary who takes it for 
granted that her position is secure—that she need not 
exert herself to become more efficient will find that some- 
one else has moved on ahead of her. The only way to hold 
vour position is to do your work so well that no one in 


Miss A. J. Menzies, 


the organization is capable of filling the position any 


better than you are filling it. The only thing that can 
be depended upon to secure you advancement and per- 
manent recognition is real merit. 


$ 
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Women Workers and the War 


the man running his own automobile feel himself 

moved to express to the surrounding atmosphere 
and intermediate points his firm belief that the contrap- 
tions are inventions of Satan, designed for the sole pur- 
pose of wasting the world’s available supply of profanity. 
Beginning with the $10,000 machine which he knows 
about only by hearsay, he works himself up into a fine 
flow of language by the time he reaches the flivver class, 
which he knows not wisely, but, alas, too well to get his 
information past the censor. 

But his best previous efforts fade into insignificance 
when he goes home at night, tired and vowing that noth- 
ing shall tear him from a comfortable perusal of the 
sporting page, only to learn from the wife that he has 
changed his mind, and is going to crank up the flivver 
and take her and Mrs. Jones for а spin through the 
parks. “You know, George,” she says, “I’ve been prom- 
ising her so long that really I'm ashamed to look her in 
the face." George suggests that the way to avoid looking 
her in the face would be to stay at home that evening, and 
let him read his paper in peace, but he says it under his 
breath, as is the custom of all well regulated hus- 
bands. Their's not to reason why; their's not to make 
reply.” 

However, it isn’t long before the little wife just slips 
behind the wheel herself when she wants to go for a short 
spin and before long she has George’s “chauffing” looking 
like the efforts of a man without a whip trying to turn a 
mule into a road leading away from the barn. : 

All of which shows conclusively that we are going to 
blow the froth completely off the Kaiser and prove that 
there is very little beer underneath. Our line of reason- 
ing there may not be entirely clear, so perhaps we had 
better explain a bit. 

The automobile proved to women and to the rest of 
the world that they can understand machinery. Perhaps 
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the women suspected it right along, but the world did not, 
despite the miracles they daily accomplish with that com- 
plicated tool, the hairpin. Shortly after the world made 
this belated discovery it also began to be impressed upon 
the flesh and the devil, the flesh, we take it, being located 
(at least, previous to the allied blockade) at just about 
the equator of the German people—and of course we 
can’t say just where the Kaiser is located these days. 

Modern war is a 50-50 proposition between the man 
behind the guns out there and the men behind the ma- 
chines back home. And a continually increasing propor- 
tion of the men behind the machines nowadays are women. 
It has been so in France and England since the early days 
of the war, and it has become more and more the case in 
America as the army has taken thousands of our men 
workers at a time when production dare not lag. 

This scarcity of male help, of course, confronts our 
Hawthorne Works, as well as the other factories in the 
country. It has recently been met at Hawthorne by try- 
ing out women operators on our more complicated ma- 
chinery, hitherto supposed to be the exclusive province of 
men. The girls have made good in every way. 

Of course, women workers are not new at Hawthorne, 
but women workers on automatic screw machines are. 
An automatic is so complicated that it makes your 
head spin to watch it, let alone operate it. However, 
they say the operating is not quite so complicated as 
it looks. | 

We also have women operators now on the turret 
lathes, which require even more skill in operating than 
the more complicated automatics. In fact, women have 
proved efficient in most of Hawthorne’s machine depart- 
ments. | 

And our women machine operators have not only 
proved to be good workers. They have proved to be sen- 
sible workers as well. Working around machinery is 
dirty work and hard on a “Sunday suit.” Moreover, it 


A Little Group of Hawthorne Girls in Their New “Liberty Suits” 
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IN THE SHOPS AT HAWTHORNE 


is equally hard on dresses when it gets a chance to be. 
So our girls have fooled it by adopting the “overalls” 
shown in the illustrations. An added advantage of these 
suits is that they are not “in the way,” as skirts always 
are. As to their neat, trim appearance, the illustrations 
tell vou all about that much better than words could. 

War conditions have also made it necessary to use 
more women in clerical and other work where they have 
always been employed to some extent. Many positions 
of responsibility in these fields are now held by women 
workers. | 

Thus do Uncle Sam's girls do their part that Uncle 
Sam's boys may be properly supplied with everything 
needful in the righteous fight for the world's freedom, for 
an army at the front needs not alone guns and shells, but 
practically everything that our varied industries pro- 
duce. No do the women stop the good work when the 
whistle blows — not at Hawthorne, anyway, and it 
scems & safe assumption that our girls do not differ 
much from the patriotic girls in other factories of the 
country. 

After an enthusiastic meeting held early last fall the 
Hawthorne girls formed themselves into sewing and knit- 


ting classes for war work. 'The fact that some of them 
did not know how to knit or sew did not deter them. They 
could learn—and they did. Up to March 8 they had 
knitted 298 pairs of socks, 199 sweaters, 101 helmets, 28 
trench caps and 16 wristlets, besides making 68 baby 
kimonos, 75 white petticoats, and 45 women's night 
gowns to be used in French relief work. 

The knitted articles are distributed partly through the 
Red Cross and partly through the Hawthorne Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Comfort Club, the Works employees? organ- 
ization which aims to supply all possible comforts for 
the Western Electric boys in the army and navy. Up to 
date, sweaters are the only knitted articles the girls have 
not been able to supply as fast as our bovs have asked 
for them. Incidentally, anyone who knits will notice that 
the girls are not picking out things that are easy to make, 
either. * 

So, working time, overtime and all the time America's 
women are doing their share to forward the good fight 
for democracy. When our boys get back from the field 
and from the sea they will have a new toast to drink: — 
*Sweethearts and wives. Thank God, they are all 
‘Bricks’! ? 
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Women in the Engineering Department 


WENTY or thirty years from now we may read in 
the News of the pensioning of the first woman 
engineer employed by the Western. In fhis event 

it will be convenient to have at hand for the write-up a 

contemporaneous record of the advent of said pensioner. 


Operating an Integraph in the Research Department. Miss H. M. 
Crosby at the Left and Miss G. M. Raff at the Right 


It’s just a bit difficult to say who this first engineer 
was. Not that she isn’t still with us. The number of 
women—other than typists, stenographers and clerks— 
employed in the Engineering Department has been grad- 
ually increasing since about 1914. It was then that Miss 
Gaston, in her capacity of librarian and translator of all 
tongues, including the Scandinavian, and the slip-stick 
artists (variously known as computresses, calculators, 
calculizzes, etc.) made their appearance. Most of 
these young women were college graduates to whom 
school teaching was evidently not the one and only 
resort. 

All of them were at first assigned to one group. Re- 
quests for translating, reference work and computations 
were made on this group. Later, when the Transmission 
Branch started talking in terms of impedance instead of 
resistance, and doing other queer things, the demand for 
computresses in that particular branch became so great 
that several girls were definitely assigned to transmission 
work as calculators. From this beginning it was easy 
enough to present the girls to the various measuring de- 
vices that the “one, two, three, four, five, on one“ crowd 
uses. This, then, may be considered the beginning of real 
laboratory work for women. 

Speaking of “One, two, three, four, five on one,” any- 
one who has listened to transmission tests in either the 
shop or the Engineering Department will recognize the 
familiar test call—girls were tried at the calling end of 
transmission tests, but the voice strain was found to be 
too great, so now their activities in this particular field 
are limited to listening—listening to nursery rhymes and 


the like! Wouldn’t that make a theme for Goldberg’s 
Tuesday Ladies’ Club!“ 

In addition to computing and making electrical meas- 
urements and transmission tests, girls are also employed 
in the Transmission Branch on draughting and on follow- 
up work on jobs placed in the Model Shop—the last 
mentioned a most important and (with all due respect to 
the Production Branch) rather trying task. 

The other laboratories were quick to realize the value 
of women for certain kinds of work, so they, too, began 
to cast around for suitable representatives of the female 
of the species. In the Physical Laboratory the experi- 
mental work on switchboard lamps and on filaments in 
general required deft fingers as well as agile brains. 
Here, then, was an opportunity not only for girls with 
some technical training, but also for those with skill in 
light manufacturing processes. Thus we see the en- 
trance of girls into the realm of the breakdown test, the 
life test, the humidity test, and goodness knows whatnot 
else, that our ninth floor trouble makers can devise to 
prove eighth-floor apparatus ideas excellent except for 
what's wrong with them. 

Of course, calculators are as: much in demand in the 
Physical Laboratory as anywhere else—so the demand 
for mathematicians went up a few notches more. 

Recently there has been а great demand for special 
condensers and fuses which, for various reasons, must 
be manufactured under laboratory conditions. This work 
does not of necessity call for operatives with more than 


Girls in the Laboratory in West Street. Miss Swartz on the Left 
and Miss Wells on the Right 


average education, but it does mean the presence in the 
laboratory of a fairly large number of women. If any 
of them show special aptitude or inclination, it is a fairly 
easy problem to acquaint them with the workings of 
the simpler measuring devices and to instruct them in 
the making of various mechanical tests on apparatus 
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under investigation for all sorts of reasons. Naturally, 
tests and measurements, as in the Transmission Branch, 
are a good field for the employment of girls with technical 
training; and so we add some more to the collection. 

For many years most of the teachers of chemistry 
and biology in our elementary and high schools have 
been women. Surely, if a woman is capable of dissecting 
a frog or of teaching chemistry, she is capable of doing 
routine laboratory investigation, and Mme. Curie, for 
one, is evidence that women can do more than routine 
analysis and preparation of solutions. At present the 
Chemical Laboratory employs two young women on 
routine analysis and solution work—holding out the 
prospect of research work hitherto delegated to men 
only. 

There is, however, one laboratory which has thus far 
withstood fairly well the assaults of the dill pickle and 
chocolate eating sweet girl graduates. (You ought to 
watch them load down their trays at noon!) The Re- 
search Branch, home of mystery and acme of cloistered 
thought, employs fewer women than any other division 
of the Engineering Department. This is probably due 
to the fact that, as the name implies, the work of this 
branch is almost entirely of a research nature, although 
it may be because the relentless researchers are so ex- 
clusive that they don’t know the war with Spain is over. 
At all events, in this branch the work of the women is 
mostly clerical. | 

For girls with some technical education, classes in 
advanced physics and in telephone practice are held. 
"The object of these classes is to acquaint the students 
mot only with the general principles underlying their 
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The Engineering Library at West Street. In Background Facing 

Camera (left to right): Miss Fessenden and Miss Sheldon; in 

Middle, With Backs to Camera, Miss Craig, Miss Dewes, Miss 
Edgerton; in Foreground, Miss Pellens, Miss Hemphill 


work, but also to present to them the peculiar prob- 
lems constantly arising in the telephone field. In this 
respect the classes may be compared with those formerly 
conducted in the student course at Hawthorne. 

But before a girl starts to work she must be hired. 
Enter the woman employment agent who engages girls 
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not only for the Engineering Department, but also for 
every other job open to them. Having been hired, the 
new acquisition must be transported to the scene of her 
activities. Like as not she will travel on an elevator run 
by a woman operator. 

Why, you may ask, the large increase in female em- 
ployes, particularly for engineering work, in the last 
few years? Is it due to the war—to large numbers of 


А Group from the Transmission Laboratory at West Street. 

From Left to Right—Miss Harvey, Miss Sheridan, Miss Fletcher, 

Miss Appel, Miss Eastman, Miss Parmley, Miss Halley and 
Miss Murphy 


men leaving for military duty? Yes and no. It must 
be borne in mind that before the war in Europe started 
the Western Electric Company embarked on the ven- 
ture of employing in the Engineering Department girls 
who were college graduates. As the industries of the 
country speeded up and the demand for technical ex- 
perts grew, the available supply of male technical school 
graduates was rapidly absorbed, leaving the demand 
still unfilled. Europe had called on the women for help 
—why not America? So the Western, along with other 
concerns, called. Then, when the United States entered 
the war, and men were called to the colors, many posi- 
tions were left vacant. These, in a measure, have been 
filled by women. 

While at first some people were inclined to shake their 
heads over the prospect of a female invasion of the 
hitherto sacred precincts of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, the presence of women in the laboratories, offices 
and draughting rooms is now an accepted fact. The 
men seem to get along as well as ever, and their desks 
look about the same as ever—even though some of the 
girls would like to wade in and clean up. 

There is record of an engineer who rammed his 
head into a shelf and was only restrained from explod- 
ing by the presence of some feminine assistants. Now, 
was he any better for their presence? He admitted that 
he thought it, even though he didn't say it. 

Mention has been made of the classes for girls. Now, 
in truck gardening it's practice to close crop the foliage 
to encourage growth in the head. Despite the desire for 
increased knowledge and the proximity of Greenwich 
Village, we have as yet but few Hazel Nutts (apologies 
to Irvin Cobb) who have emulated their near-Bohemian 
sisters of Sheridan Square. 
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Women in the Industries 


By Miss Elizabeth H. Webster, Hawthorne Employment Department 


OW many of us, 
H working in this big 
plant of ours, have 
ever stopped to wonder in 
what ways it is different 
from, and in what ways it is 
like, the manufactories which 
existed when our great grand- 
mothers, or even our grand- 
mothers, were young? Are 
we doing the same kind of 
work that they might have 
done, had Mr. Bell lived and 
invented the telephone a gen- 
eration or so before he did? 
Not a few people share the 
idea that women are only 
just beginning to come into 
their own; that after years of waiting they are now 
taking their rightful place in industry, and that the men 
had best watch out, or there will be no room for them. 


As a matter of fact, women have had an important 
place in the industrial world ever since the factory pe- 
riod began in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The first machines to be invented were for the manufac- 
ture of yarn and cloth. It was a very natural thing for 
women to go from their spinning and weaving at home 
to do similar work in a factory. Far from an idea that 
they were performing men's work, it was quite the con- 
trary, as, is illustrated by the following incident, which 
occurred in Leicester, Mass. One of the clothiers of the 
town enlarged his business in 1814, and began to manu- 
facture woolen cloth. 'The weaving was done by men in 
his shop on hand looms, but the employment of men in 
what had been before regarded as within the peculiar 
province of women created an unusual degree of com- 
ment, and these men weavers were said to be regarded 
in much the same light as were the first men milliners 
and dressmakers of a later day. 

In our own Cable Plant we find work going on which 
is, of course, more complicated, but in many ways is not 
unlike that which was carried on back in those old New 
England mills. Our girls are operating the insulators, 
twisters and braiders, and changing the pads and reels 
and cops in much the same way that those other women 
ran the looms and changed the bobbins so many years 
ago. 

There are some kinds of work that women can do 
better than men can, such as the delicate operations in 
splitting mica, welding platinum wires, mounting switch- 
board lamp filaments, assembling small parts and wind- 
ing coils, which require a steady hand, a light touch and 
infinite patience. That work of this kind is not new to 
women is evinced by the statement of Miss Virginia 


Penny, who in 1862 published “A Cyclopaedia of Wom- 
en’s Work,” in which she lists five hundred and sixteen 
occupations in which women were then engaged. From 
her we learn that in a plant which manufactured mag- 
neto-electric machines “four females are employed in 
covering wire, spools, sewing velvet, papering boxes, etc. 
They earn from $12.00 to $24.00 per month . 
nearly one-half as much as men.” She adds that “the 
business is so limited that there is no prospect at all for 
future employment,” and the outlook “is poor for be- 
ginners.” What would she say if she could see the six 
hundred girls in the Hawthorne winding room? 


It hardly seems possible that one small metal part 
could have as many as fifteen different things the matter 
with it, but such may be the case, they say in the in- 
spection department. To detect these flaws, which would 
cause a great amount of trouble in as delicate an instru- 
ment as a telephone, there are hundreds of girls whose 
keen eyes and skilled fingers are busy all day. 

Women factory workers have always held a very hon- 
orable position in the United States. For a long time 
work in the mills was the only occupation open to them, 
and it was no unusual thing for the wives and daughters 
of good families to enter such work, perhaps to raise the 
money to send a brother to college or to help pay off 
the mortgage on the home. In the colonial days women 
were encouraged to do such work. The Puritans had 
great respect for industry and thrift, and an equal con- 
viction that “idle females” were certain to come to no 
good end. The fear was expressed that “the female part 
of the population by the disuse of the spinning wheel 
should become idle,” and the growth of industry was 
welcomed because it “elevated the females belonging to 
the families of the cultivators of the soil from a state 
of penury and idleness to competence and industry.” 

But leaving the girls who are doing their tasks in the 
various shop departments, and passing on to those en- 
gaged in office work of one kind or another, our com- 


parison ceases for a time. Women were very slow to 


4 Group of Knitters at Hawthorne 
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enter clerical fields. This seems surprising at first, but 
these are good reasons for it: Their work at spinning 


and weaving and garment making was a simple transi- 


tion. But their brothers and husbands and sons made 
the plans, kept the accounts and found a market for 
their finished product. To keep books and figure and 
understand business methods was a realm which seemed 
to belong to the men and into which did not occur to 
the women to encroach, A girl’s education was con- 
fined to the three R’s and 
such feminine accomplish- 
ments as sewing and em- 
broidering and knitting. 
Her intellect was not con- 
sidered capable of grasping 
anything more intricate. 

War changes all things, 
and the outbreak of the 
Civil War marks the change 
in public opinion regarding 
woman’s rights and ability 
to enter clerical and pro- 
fessional fields. Men were 
called to the colors and 
their wives and daughters 
had to fill the places in 
schools and business which 
they left vacant. They en- 
tered upon these new ac- 
tivities very conservatively, and in some cases seem to 
have required considerable urging. In 1855 the New 
York Times was brave enough to advocate the employ- 
ment of young women as clerks im stores, announcing, for 
their encouragement, its belief that such work “would 
be degrading no one willing to earn a living.” 

There was nothing in those days which vaguely re- 
sembled much of the work that we are so accustomed to 
seeing at Hawthorne. Dictaphones, typewriters, printer 
telegraphs, switchboards, duplicating machines and such 
labor-saving devices were absolutely unknown. If our 
secretarial stenographers, shown in the illustration, had 
started out to look for positions in about the year 1868 
they might have secured employment as amanuenses, as 
women were called who “wrote from dictation,” and this 
is what would have been expected of them, and what they 
might have expected in return (quoting again from Miss 
Penny): Some education is, of course, necessary. Ex- 
perience increases their value still more, and those who 
have had to exercise their brains are, of course, best 
paid. The most common salary is $600 per year.” Nor 
can we find any positions to compare with those held 
by our professional women, like the two assistants in 
the chemical laboratory, or the fine staff at the hos- 
pital. 

Nursing has always been one of woman’s functions, 
but our modern industrial hospital, recognized as one 
of the finest in the country, with its superintendent and 
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staff of trained nurses, would be amazing to the woman 
of a generation or two ago. The medical nurse is one 
of the first persons with whom the new girl becomes ac- 
quainted. Later, if she is sick or has injured herself, 
there are six surgical nurses, any one of whom can bind 
a cut or extract a bit of metal chip from a finger with 
equal skill. And when a person is really ill, and has to 
stay at home, the welcome honk honk of the Dodge pro- 
claims the arrival of the visiting nurse. This much- 
traveled person makes ten 
to twenty-five calls a day, 
and often covers fifty miles 
on her daily rounds. 

Other professional women 
are here. College women 
are learning the intricacies 
of accounting, and learning 
them so well that no longer 
does mere тап question 
their ability to handle such 
work. In the educational 
department are women so 
well versed in psychology 
that if you tell them how 
many feet a horse has, and 
whether or not Edison dis- 
covered America, they can 
tell you into just what 
niche you will fit, for in 
spite of the sceming frivolity of some of the tests, they 
have proven of immense value in placing people on the 
work for which they are best suited. This is not all, for 
we find women in welfare and employment work, women 
instructors in the typist and comptometer classes, in the 
evening schools, and in charge of the Works library. 

There are, then, over six thousand women and girls 
here on many varieties of work. But we are not inter- 
ested merely in what they do, but also in what is done 
for them, to make their working conditions pleasant and 
safe, and in what they do themselves. Once more we can 
refer to our old records, and find that in 1789 President 
Washington visited a factory that was typical of that 
time and found “sixteen young women and as many girls 
under the direction of a steady matron here employed.” 
The work of the hospital, welfare and educational de- 
partments has already been mentioned—all very impor- 
tant factors in providing for our comfort and health, 
and in making possible greater opportunities. 

The mutual aid societies formed among the weavers 
and spinners, where they “admitted none into their com- 
pany except by vote,” and the Beacon Light, published 
by the factory girls in Lowell, have direct descendants in 
the Benevolent Association, the girls’ activities in the 
Hawthorne Club, and their contributions to the News. 
And our great grandmothers would feel very much at 
home in our knitting classes—indeed, if the truth must 
be told, much more at home than some of us do. 
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Feminine Reminiscences 


Miss M. A. Richardson, Broadway 
HE request of the News Board for an article on 
| “Нож I Got to be Where I Am,” took me by sur- 
prise, for as a matter of fact I have never stopped 
to figure out just where I am or where I am heading 
for. I have simply gone along from year to year trying 
to do my best, hoping to fill at least some small niche in 
this great organization. I have never aspired to any 
particular position. Each one has been interesting, and 
I can not see that I am ap- 
plying any different rules 
in my present position than 
I did in the first one. 

When I started out in 
the business world I felt 
that I should prefer to 
work for a large concern 
rather than а small one. 
After working a short while 
for а storage battery firm, 
I became somewhat ас- 
quainted with the names of 
the different electrical firms 
and finally decided that I 
should like to work for the 
Western Electric Company. 
All that could be learned 
indicated that the environments were good and I felt 
that there one should find opportunities for advance- 
ment. I did hear that their people worked hard, but de- 
cided that I could stand that if others could. My ap- 
plication for a stenographic position was made by mail. 
Two days later there came a special delivery letter ask- 
ing me to call, and in another two or three days I was 
established in the Interhouse Correspondence Depart- 
ment at the Clinton Street headquarters of the Company 
at Chicago. 

This department was practically a clearing house for 
mail between Chicago and New York. The work was 
very interesting. We coded the telegrams, secured 
promises on shipments and other information of a gen- 
eral nature wanted in the East, and kept miscellaneous 
records. There was one feature of the work in this de- 
partment that I thoroughly disliked and that was the un- 
certainty of the telegrams. Many times when I was ready 
to leave for the day, long telegrams would be handed in 
to be coded and dispatched that evening, which meant 
that one not only had to stay and code these messages 
but confirm them also by letter, and this meant quite a 
little overtime. I don’t remember ever grumbling about 
this situation, but in my own mind felt that the work 
would eventually be handled more systematically, and in 
time rules were made requiring night messages to be 
turned in for dispatching before a certain hour. 

After working for some time in the Interhouse Cor- 
respondence Department, the Correspondence Depart- 
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ment was started with a Chief Stenographer in charge. 
Graphophones were gradually installed and I was 
assigned to assist the Chief Stenographer in handling the 
work of this department. From there I was transferred 
to the Secretary’s Department. Mr. DuBois, who was 
Secretary of the Company at that time, told me that the 
position which I was to fill in the department would be 
secretarial, that there were possibilities in it and that it. 
was up to me as to how big a job I could make of it. My 
job grew and I found that. 
more and more responsibil- 
ity was being placed on my 
shoulders. The fact that 
people had confidence in me 
spurred me on and gave me 
an incentive to harder 
work. 

After Mr. DuBois as- 
sumed the duties of Comp- 
troller of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Mr. Halligan 
succeeded to his place and 
I have continued with him 
since and now handle Mr. 
Thayer’s work in addition. 

In all my experience with 


the Company, I have never been made to feel that I had. 


reached my limit. Just about the time that the limit for 
one position came in sight more responsibilities were 
placed on me, and my greatest satisfaction has come 
from knowing that whep new opportunities came to me 
the strength and ability to handle the new work were 
available. I think that this has been due in a great 
measure to the fact that I have always aimed to keep 
posted on general business subjects. A fund of general 
information is very valuable in secretarial work and, ir 
addition to the stenographic knowledge, the more one 
knows of financial matters and accounting, the easier 
will seem the work. I make it a rule to ask questions only- 
after I have tried my utmost to find the answer myself. 


I have never known until I commenced the writing of 
this article what quality it was in me that first drew- 
the attention of the officials to my work. I have just: 
inquired and, to my utter amazement, am told that it. 
was my accuracy in coding telegrams and general repu-- 
tation for accuracy that singled me out for the secre- 
tarial work. I am more astonished at this because, as I 
have said above, the uncertain features of this coding- 
work were the only cloud on my horizon and the work 
was almost invariably done under stress. I never 
thought for an instant, when doing it, that it was to Бе: 
mv stepping stone to higher things. | 

Tn closing, I should like to say to the women employees: 
of the Companv what I have alwavs believed and my owr 
case proves—that no work well done, however insignifi- 
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cant, is lost. The Company is constantly on the lookout 
for people to fill responsible positions and, as in my case, 
the work that you least expect may be your stepping 
stone. 

The Western Electric Company is one of the few cor- 
porations of its size having a secretarial staff composed 
entirely of women and its women employees who fit them- 
selves for this work are consequently afforded every 
opportunity of making good. . 


Miss Ada H. Curry, West Street 


A few facts in connection with my fifteen years of 
Western Electric service follow: 

Upon the death of my former employer I was given a 
letter of introduction to Miss Trigge, which resulted in 
my employment, and on April 29, 1908, I was placed in 
the Assistant Treasurer’s office as 
stenographer for Mr. Bemis and 
Mr. Frost. Early in 1905 it was 
decided to put me in charge of the 
General Correspondence Depart- 
ment, where graphophones were be- 
ing introduced. This department 
at that time took care of all copy 
and most of the correspondence 
work of the New York house, and 
grew in size until 1908, when it was 
thought advisable for each depart- 
ment to handle its own work. From 
that time until February, 1914, I 
did secretarial work for Mr. O. D. 
Frost, Assistant Manager, and his 
successor, Mr. R. Gordon. 

When Miss Trigge retired I was 
made Chief Stenographer. As this 
issue of the News goes to press I 
am resuming my duties after an ill- 
ness and period of recuperation in 
Florida, the land of the itching * de 
palm. I should probably not have = 
taken the trip, though much needed, 
had it not been for the generous 
provisions of the Sick Benefit Fund and the watchfulness 
of the Medical Department. 


Miss Jessie A. Mickey, Philadelphia 


When I left school and started out *careering" with 
a wild idea I could conquer the world, my eyes turned 
toward & corporation where I could become the lady 
president in a few years. I had an intimate girl friend 
in this company who was stenographer to the “Chief 
Clerk," and when she called me on the telephone and told 
me there was а vacancy and to write a letter and apply 
for the position, I was delighted. I wrote the letter, and 
the next day received the customary call for an inter- 
view"? summons. To me, however, it was the most im- 
portant day in my life, and I “arrayed myself like Solo- 
mon in all his glory," and called expecting to dazzle the 
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whole company. Being taught in a business school that 
dignity was one of the first assets to a business girl, I 
began immediately to try to acquire it, for I didn’t 
possess it naturally. 

The day came and I swept into the office for the inter- 
view. I concluded it would make a great impression to 
send in my card, and I did. The boy returned and I 
was ushered into the presence of the “Lord High Execu- 
tioner,” Mr. S. B. Anderson. In after years, when I 
look back I can remember a merry twinkle in his eye, 
but I was taken up too much with my own importance 
to realize the amusement I must have created. He offered 
me the position for $7.00 per week, but I told him in a 
cold, haughty tone that I could not accept it for less 
than $10.00, which in those days was a good salary for 
a good girl. By some strange freak of fate I got the 
$10.00 and started in. I was given a desk in the front 
row in the office, and then I began 
to lose some of my dignity, and all 
of my nerve. Right across the aisle 
from me, a black-eyed impish office 
boy kept stealing my waste basket. 
That “boy” is now the dignified ac- 
countant of the Philadelphia organ- 
ization, R. J. McBride. I wrote 
one bill in the morning and spoiled 
so much stationery that I was 
ashamed to put it in the waste 
basket, and carried it out in the 
front of my shirtwaist. In the 
afternoon I began to do better, but 
at the end of the day I knocked a 
portable off my desk and broke it. 
I then felt duty-bound to appear in 
Mr. Anderson’s office again, minus 
my dignity and all “fussed,” and 


— tell him I would pay for it. He 
do very gallantly said it would not be 
"€. comae necessary. 
M ET Or Ne Mr. Anderson's reign was short. 
| کا ر ا‎ S Then a rumor. began to circulate 


that a “wild and woolly westerner," 
who proved to be Mr. F. V. Bennis, 
would take the throne. He arrived and things went on 
the even tenor of their ways until another bomb exploded, 
and one morning the elevator door banged open, and out 
burst another new regent, Mr. E. P. Clifford. For a mo- 
ment we were rendered speechless, our eyes started from 
our heads, etc. 

We craned our necks, and then it was all over. He 
had reached his office and shut his door. Then we all 
began to buzz. Who was he, and would he be nice“? 
He was. To him I owe the fact that I am still a Western 
Electric subject. He began to promote us, and I was 
given the high position of head of the outgoing mail. 
The first day I held the position, Mr. C. A. Merrill gave 
me a telegram to send to ascertain the uncertain credit 
of a new customer. He had all the papers about the 
man attached to his copy of the telegram. I very nicely 
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mailed all the papers to the man, telling him all the 
opinions of various people of his wealth. When Mr. 
Merrill heard what I did he raved, and went so far as to 
“cuss” (not to me, however,) and wanted me fired, but 
Mr. Clifford, like the man he always proved to be, called 
me in his office, and talked to me about the grave mistake 
I had made and told me he still had faith in me, and to 
“Go thou and sin no more,” and I am still here. 


One very eventful day, I wandered into Mr. Clifford's 
office, апа beside him sat a tall, pale wisp of а boy (he 
looked so to me anyway), with а great head of blond 
hair. Mr. Clifford asked me to wait a minute, that he 
wanted me to meet his successor, Mr. E. C. Platt, Jr. 
Mr. Platt arose and bowed with а Chesterfieldian air, 
but I never acknowledged the bow at all. All I could 
blurt out was: *Why, Mr. Clifford, where are you 
going?“ 

Just right here, Mr. Editors, and all others, W. E. 
and not W. E., a truer gentleman than Mr. Platt never 
came into Philadelphia. I want to add just a girl's bit 
to the wonderful tribute that Mr. Wilkins paid him, that 
he died just as he lived, and as Ї found him who worked 
for him, true to his high principles and high ideals. I dis- 
tinctly look back with great pride on how he helped me 
move the Record Room, when we moved up to the York 
Street office, and how he came back to work those hot 
July nights, and carried the heaviest books to their 
places himself. 

The news came that he was going to Indianapolis and 
Mr. P. K. Condict, attired in a pale green tie (I still 
remember it), sauntered in. Mr. Condict was a patient, 
painstaking chief, but I would have hated the archangel 
himself in Mr. Platt’s place, so I began to “act up,” and 
one fine day I walked out of his office and slammed the 
door. I was recalled to return and go out and shut it 
properly. 

After Mr. Condict, Mr. H. A. Macpherson came. I 
` can’t recall any incident that happened. He seemed to 
steer clear of me. Perhaps the slamming door episode 
had preceded me. The only thing he did was to warn 
“Little Johnny Davis,” the next in line, that he would 
have to put me in place about once a month, and 
I would be all right. I don’t recall being “put in place” 
by Mr. Mac., but I guess I was without my knowing it. 

Mr. E. C. Estep then appeared. He was a peace-lov- 
ing soul, so I didn’t have a hard row to hoe with him. 
His one great fault was that he liked to sit with his feet 
propped up on his desk over his head. I was constantly 
in fear and trembling that the chair would leave him some 
day, but he managed to stick to it, or it to him. 

I only remember introducing one thing in the office, 
but so far have not been “decorated” for it. When low, 
or “Dutch,” collars first came in style, I hied myself 
down town and bought me one. I had the nerve to brazen- 
ly appear in Mr. Shay’s office garbed in it. When he 
saw me his face became scarlet, and when he recovered 
his voice, and incidentally his composure, he delivered me 
a long dissertation about how the girls in the New York 
office were not allowed to wear low collars or peek-a-boo 
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waists. I didn’t know any of them then; J do now, and 
they are very human. I defied traditions and wore the 


collar, and I am still wearing it (not the same one, 


though). 

“Little Johnny Davis" didn't prove such a tyrant. In 
fact, I cried a whole day when he was sent to Dallas. 

Then the “Beau Brummel” of the office stepped up to 
the seat of honor, Mr. J. V. Van Roden. 

““Меп may come and men may go, but I go on forever” 
(apologies, please, Mr. Poet). Then the “Prince of 
Good Fellows" arrived—Mr. Tyler Holmes. I still 
maintain in my own mind that the stage has lost an inimi- 
table wit, and the Western Electric has gained a man- 
ager. I lived for the hour each day I could get in his of- 
fice to file his papers, and to “wheedle” him into weaving 
the most commonplace thing into a side-splitting story. 

Just at this very point of my story the news has 
reached me that we are going to lose our Mr. Kennedy, 
and I can’t write any more in this flippant vein. I feel 
very sad at his going. He was like a father to us all. 


Miss A. J. Menzies, Broadway 


I came with the Company in April, 1897, with Mr. 
Frank R. Colvin, who was engaged in special work which 
necessitated his traveling a good part of the time, and 
when he was away I helped out with anything that was 
to be done. This gave me a chance to assist with Mr. 
Salt’s work, so that six months later, when his sten- 
ographer left to be married I was assigned to her posi- 
tion, and have held it ever since. 

At the time I came with the Company it was located 
at 22 Thames Street, but six months later moved to its 
new building on Bethune Street. Аз I recall it, there 
were about thirty-five women in the office force in 1897, 
the only one who is still here being Miss Knappmann. 


Miss Joanna C. Ryan, Chicago 


My first experience as а typist 
began with the Western Electric 
Company in July, 1896. I had the 
honor of being the first to do the 
billing for the Western Electric on 
the typewriter. We were located at 
that time on the first floor of the 
building at 426 South Clinton 
Street. The billing on the type- 
writer was only an experiment, but 
I guess it has proved successful as 
they still continue to bill that way. I remained in the 
Billing Department for about three years, and was then 
transferred to the Purchasing Department. In 1906 
I went to the Secretarv’s Department where I still re- 
tain the position of head typist. I might also add that 
the first one I became acquainted with when I came to 
the Western Electric Company was John Valenta, then 
in knickerbockers. John was a great favorite with the 
female sex at that time, and I dare say he is still quite a 
favorite with the ladies. 


Miss Joanna C. Ryan 
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Miss Minnie V. Fries, Chicago 


I applied for a position with the 
Western Electric Company to Mr. 
J. W. Johnston, who at that time 
was in charge of the employment 
work at Clinton Street, and after 
a very pleasant and kind interview 
he placed me in the Insulation De- 
partment with Mr. George Da 
Plain, on August 11, 1898. Later 
on Mr. Johnston recommended me 
as relief operator in the House 
Telephone Exchange and on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1899, I started on the 
duties of a relief operator. On January 6, 1900, a va- 
cancy occurred in the regular operating force and on 
July 7, 1902, I was given the position of Chief Operator. 

The Telephone Exchange at that time was under the 
supervision of Mr. G. Hopf and the Switchboard was the 
first common battery type put in to try out the circuits 
used in the Louisville (Ky.) Board installed in 1897. 
The Company’s business was growing rapidly and soon 
the Switchboard was too small, besides the location was 
on one of the shop floors which was needed for manufac- 
turing purposes. A new and larger board was installed 
in the old photographic room on the roof of Section Q 
and this was put into operation April 14, 1904. This 
board took care of 400 extensions and had six operators 
positions with a two-position Chief Operator’s desk. 
Hawthorne’s first telephone operator was selected from 
the operating force of this board. We then moved to 
our present location, seventh floor Section L, December 
6, 1915. 

Mr. Metzger thinks he gets very poor telephone ser- 
vice, especially from the student operators. When a 
number he calls tests busy, he says, “Is everybody busy? 
This service is awful, give me Miss Fries.” When I hear 
his gentle voice, I shiver, because I know’s what’s coming. 
On second thought, however, I generally stop shivering 
because Mr. Metzger is one of those men whose bark 15 
much worse than their bite. 


7: 


Miss Minnie V. Fries, 
Chief Telephone Oper- 


ator at the 
House 


Chicago 


Miss Clara Bielefeld, Chicago 


I was employed by the 
Western Electric Company 
at the Clinton Street Branch 
' in the year 1895, under Miss 
Lou Adams in the Cord Fin- 
ishing Department, and from 
there I was transferred to 
Mr. Herlein's Department 
testing cords. I was then 
taken as Relief Operator in 
the Telephone Exchange, 
September 5, 1901, and made 
Regular Operator May 5, 
1902. June 28, 1902, I was made Assistant Chief Op- 
erator, which position: I hold at the present time. 
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phone Operator at the 
Chicago House 
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Miss Amy B. Fries, Chicago 

I was employed by Mr. J. | 
W. Johnston on August 11, 
1898. Worked for Mr. George 
Du Plain (who is foreman at 
present in the Cable Depart- 
ment at Hawthorne) in Sec- 
tion 4-B in Paper Insulated 
Wire Department. When the | 
present building at 500 South ] 
Clinton Street was completed 
in 1898 that Department 
moved to the fourth floor Sec- 
tion L. Worked as Mr. Du Plain's Clerk and in May, 
1901, the Department moved to Polk Strect. I then had 
charge of the Twisting Machines and Winding Lathes 
under Mr. Du Plain. 

On February 13, 1905, the first thirteen girls in the 
Cable Department were transferred to Hawthorne. It 
was very difficult in those days to get out there; they had 
a dummy running from Fortieth Avenue to the Western 
Electric Company, but as time went on the service im- 
proved. Also had charge of C. R. & I. Lunch Club. 

Times were rather dull in 1907, and I was transferred 
to the Clerical Department and was Clerk in that 
Department until 1910, when I was transferred to the 
Magnet Wire Department which moved back to 522 
South Clinton Street. In 1912 that Department moved 
back to Hawthorne, and in 1914 I was transferred back 
to Clinton Street, worked in the Mailing Department 
until September, 1917, when I was transferred to the 
Bookkeeping Department and from there to the Account- 
ing Department. 


Miss Delia P. Calderwood, Pittsburgh 


I remember as well as though it were yesterday that 
Monday morning on December:2, 1907, when a very 
timid young girl boarded а Frankstown Avenue car in 
Pittsburgh and with anxious eyes watched the numbers 
on the buildings until Sixteenth Street was reached. 
There she alighted and entered the building with the 
great white letters on the roof, Western Electric Com- 
pany." 

Breathing rapidly, she climbed the iron stairs to the 
second floor, where a door bore in black letters the word 
“Office.” ` Here she timidly knocked. She soon was inside 
the portal and а few minutes later was introduced to 
Miss Fenesy, the telephone operator whom she had often 
heard over the telephone say “Western Electric," and 
who always seemed so jolly and good-natured, with a 
kind word for all. Miss Cooper then took the stranger 
out to the office and introduced her to Mr. W. A. Schned- 
ler, “а man on from New York, who was installing new 
methods," and he initiated her in the art of filing. 

In spite of the strangeness of her surroundings, Mr. 
Schnedler's eyes were so kind, his manner so calm and 
reassuring, and his directions so plain and simple, she 
seemed to imbibe some of his calmness, and quietly start- 
ed her work. 


Miss Amy B. Fries, 
of the Chicago House 
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A few days after my arrival at my new home Mr. P. L. 
Thomson, then manager, sent for me. Evidently I did 
not look dangerous for he allowed me to stay. Later, 
however, he may have changed his mind for he put me 
* behind the bars,” in other words, he built a cage around 
my desk. I am still serving my sentence as a cashier. 

Mr. Е. С. Estep was then assistant manager and 
buyer; R. M. Morris, Sales Manager, and J. S. Wright, 
now in charge of our Paris office, cashier and credit man. 
That was a quartette hard to beat. 

I remember when I came to the Western the dark- 
haired boy at the door was Albert Hunkele, now one of 
our efficient sales department. Shortly after his time 
came Royal Clinton and Harry Bergmann, now young 
men old enough to be called in the draft. Of the girls 
who were here when I came, only two remain—Paula 
Fenesy at the telephone switchboard and Josephine Hut- 
chinson in the sales department. Irene Crowley, who 
came a year or so later, and myself, help to make up a 
quartette who have been with the Pittsburgh house for 
a long time. 

In all I have known three managers and learned just 
this week that I am to have a fourth—J. L. Ray. I know 
that every one, myself included, will be glad and happy to 
learn of Mr. Ray's promotion, and we welcome him as 
our manager, but we are equally sorry to see Mr. Dunn 
leave us. He has been а good manager, square in his 
dealings, and one of us. Our loss, Philadelphia girls, is 
vour gain. 


Miss Annie S. Knappmann, Broadway 


Looking back to the first 
day of my career with the 
Western Electric Company 
means quite a long “look,” 
but I well remember the day 
and the first piece of clerical 
work I had to do, which was 
to copy the pay-roll of the 
Construction Department 
(the electricians on the va- 
rious jobs the Company was 
then doing). It was all so 
new and strange, and I had 
so many things to learn,. 
that every time I made a mis- 
take I had visions of being 
asked to resign. But as we all know, we learn by our 
mistakes, and so to me it has just been a case of learn- 
ing all through the years. By the way, I am glad to 
have an opportunity.to “get in print," because I have 
been wanting to say for a long time that my service with 
the Western Electric Company has been an education 
for me, and I hope it will continue to be. 

After doing clerical work for a short while I was fired 
with an ambition to become а stenographer, so started 
in to practice on the typewriter during the noon hour, 
and thankfully received any little typewriting jobs that 


Miss А. S. Knappmann 
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were entrusted to me. So eventually, by studying at 
night and surreptitiously taking down notes when there 
was any loud dictation going on, and with the encour- 
agement of Miss Trigge, our chief stenographer, I 
finally was considered competent to hold a stenographic 
position. 

After serving in various departments I “landed” in 
the General Sales Department, where I am now. When 
I joined the forces of the Company in New York in 
October, 1895, there were about twenty women in the 
offices. To say that the Western Electric Company 
spells “home” to me may inspire the editor to specify 
a particular kind of home, but ГЇЇ take the chance, 


anyway. 


There Comes a Time When Even Rhyme Is 
Not a Crime 


Life is just one d— thing after another. First comes 
inventory and next comes Sid Murkland to close the 
books. You might think the Hawthorne book-keeping 
departments could shut up their own books without call- 
ing а man all the way from New York to do it, but that 
is because you don't understand just what “closing: the 
books” means. It means satisfying the general account- 
ing department that the year’s inventory is correct. 
Which in turn means that if your inventory shows more 
goods than your books, you have to explain why, while 
if your inventory shows less goods than your books you 
have to explain why, wherefor, and what-the-heck. But 
if they come out even, oh, man! For then, of course, 
your figures must be wrong, because, you know, that 
never occurs. 

So then, you really can’t blame Percy Marshall for 
descending to poetry when called before the high altar 
to be catechised concerning the figures submitted by the 
material order and records division. His is indeed a 
mournful wail, and fit to close this mournful tale: 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year, 


We truly like Sid Murkland—some, 
But do not like him here." 


A Hint for INext Winter 


To the Editor of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News: 


Dear Sir.—As you know, I am the proud owner of а small West- 
ern Electric fan. I use it & good deal in summer, of course, but 
this winter I discovered & new use for it in connection with my 
furnace, of which, I think, you will be interested to learn. 

In the morning, or whenever the fire is low, and it is desirable to 
have it come up rapidly, I place my fan in front of the fire-box, 
connect it, and the furnace is hot in five minutes. In order to 
intensify this forced draught, I use a wooden board of the size 
of the fire-box in which is cut а circular opening of the size of 
the fan. 

I find this a very satisfactory arrangement. It occurred to me 
that а vacuum cleaner could be used in the same way. 


Yours very truly, 


F. W. KIRCHBERGER. 


What the Girls Are Doing at the London House 


By G. C. Goodburn, Employment Manager, London 


Making Shells for the British Army 


Girls Construct and Repair the 


Taking Scrap to the Bine 


2 Cable Reels 


\ A 7 ITH the addition of the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war to our work, came the call of the 
young and able-bodied men to the colors of the 
cause of freedom and rights of nations. With the call 
of the young men to the ranks came the need for other 
young men who for a year or so were not of the age 
to answer the call, and when this force was exhausted 
came the call of the girls, who were to take the places 
of boys who had gone to the trenches. 


Right well have they answered, and but for the girls 
and women of England we know only too well that we 
could not have produced and maintained our stocks of 
the all-important munitions needed in the various fight- 
ing areas. The force of female workers of the London 
House has increased 100 per cent. since 1914. Some 
have forsaken the shop counters of grocery establish- 
ments or drug stores, some from the millinery and dress- 
making professions, and others from domestic service 
have come to us to enter the more important duties con- 
nected with the manufacturing departments of a factory, 
often necessitating rising in the very early hours (de- 
pending upon the district where they may be living) 
for the purpose of clocking on at 7 a. m. 


Where in 1914 you saw Jack Jones you now see Ciss v 
Brown at the capstan lathe in the screw machine and 


fuse departments. Similar changes may be found in the 
personnel in charge of the various lifts, and porteresses 
in their smocks in the stores departments truck the scrap 
from the machine shops to the scrap bins. Girls work 
on ledgers in the accounting department. Some make 
cable reels and cases, some are on inspection work and 
others on work which, but. а short time since, would have 
been deemed impossible by some and unmaidenlike by 


others. 


The advent of the Social Section offered another open- 
ing for women's talent and many pleasant evenings have 
been spent relieving the monotony of the workshop, in 
providing and taking part in harmless enjoyment after 
working hours. Wounded 'Tommies have also had a 
share of the girls? attentions. Invitations issued to some 
of the local hospitals brought two or three score of them 
to a well-appointed dining-room in the town by motors 
and after the all-important luncheon the rest of the time 
was spent in entertainment in which the ladies again 
played the leading part, much to the enjoyment of the 
Tommies. Notwithstanding all that has been done there 
is still more and the entire spirit among them appears to 
be the desire to 


CARRY ON THE GOOD WORK UNTIL PEACE 
IS ONCE AND FOR ALL TIME DECLARED. 
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TALKING IT.OVE 


WHY SHE Likes HER Јов 
To THE EDITOR or THE News: 


Out of fairness to the Company, and believing my 
views coincide with those of many other women of 
the Western, I want to tell you the main reasons 
why I am glad I am here in this organization. 

In the first place, I feel that a girl here is treated 
with absolute fairness. Because she is a girl is no 
sign that, if she has the ability, she can not do a 
man’s work. In other words, there is no prejudice 
in the Company against women. As a girl’s ability 
increases, she is advanced—she gets a fair chance. 

In the second place, I believe it would be hard to 
find an organization employing so many girls and 
women, which has such a universally high type. The 
usual type of stenographer or office girl is not found 
in the Western. I dislike to seem to be compliment- 
ing ourselves, but, as I heard one man put it, “The 
Western Electric girls are like a lot of fine, bright- 
eyed, clear-headed country girls.” 

Another thing about the Western that appeals to 
women is the stability of it. A girl feels secure, if 
she does her work as she knows she should, that her 
job will last as long as she wants it. The phrase 
“Мапу hired and few fired" has become almost a 
slogan with the Western. 

Again, on this same line, the insurance, sick bene- 
fit, and general care the company exercises over its 
employees are quickly recognized by women—perhaps 
even more so than by men. 

There’s one thing I think you’ll find most women 
in the company enjoy—and that is the spirit of 
friendliness and co-operation that exists here. The 
Company is more or less a big family. I heard some- 
one say the other day, It's pleasant working for the 
Western. You know each day is going to be busy, 
that you have lots to do, but you never come to the 
office feeling you’re coming to a grind. You come 
gladly, feeling there’s a pleasant day before you to 
be spent, as it were, among friends." This may seem 
a trivial thing to bring up, but it is a known fact 
that where women have had to take the places of 
men in war work, their success has depended in a 
large measure on how pleasant and congenial their 
surroundings and working quarters have been made. 

As a final point, I would say that women such as 
those employed by the Western enjoy the respect 
with which they are treated and the almost exalted 
position they hold in the Company. A woman is 
treated as a woman, but she is not humored, and even 
business women are women enough to like this. 


M. L. E. 


А CoRRECTION 

HE excitement of celebrating its birthday last 
| month evidently was a little too much for the 
News because it made one grievous error which 
it now hastens to correct. In explaining a phrase 
which appeared in a letter of congratulation written 
by Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, the News said that Mr. 
Carlton was born in England. It since has trans- 
pired that this statement was incorrect as Mr. Carl- 
ton was born in the United States, although he has 

spent a number of years in England. 


A SUGGESTION 
To тне EDITOR oF THE News: 

As I have seen several interesting items of the 
Hawthorne Club and Engineering Club at West 
Street, in the News, I should like to express my 
opinion about forming a social club at 195 Broad- 
way. 

During the noon hour as you pass through the 
different departments you will see groups of girls 
knitting, sewing, reading, etc., many of whom do not 
seem to know the others around them. If such 
a club could be organized, I should think it would 
prove a wise scheme, as it would give all the girls a 
chance to meet during lunch hour and would make 
their work seem more cheerful. It also would help 
to make more friends for them among their fellow- 
workers, which ought to be of value to both the girls 
and the Company. J. P. 


[This letter has been referred to the officer of the Company 
in charge of the matters mentioned therein.—Eb. ] 


Ах EXPLANATION 

O much material was received for use in this 
S issue of the News that it was necessary to 
omit several things that ordinarily would have 
found a place therein. Forty pages are published, 
an increase of eight over the usual number, but still 
there is not room for everything which the editors 

would like to include. 

It has been necessary to hold the third of Mr. 
Reinke’s articles on Russia until the May issue, and 
the same disposition has been made of the pages de- 
voted to news from the soldiers and sailors. Even 
they have been asked to step aside for the women this 
month, but the editors feel sure that they won’t ob- 
ject to that act of gallantry. Being gallant in both 
meanings of the word is a soldier’s duty. 
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Who's Who at Hawthorne 


HO'S sweet as spring’s first virgin buds (what- 
V V ever those may be), and dearer than a peck of 
spuds? (Quite dear enough, say we.) Who 
swanks in half an hour late with soft alluring swish and 
feeds the boss that 
“cars blocked” bait— 
and does he bite? Oh, 
fish! Who lacks your 
dignity and poise, 
your solemn ponder- 
ous frown? (So don’t 
make good? Forget 
that noise. She’s got 
you beat hands down.) 
Who’ll boss us soon? 
("Twas ever thus, but 
still we're not afraid.) 
Boys, meet the future 
Mrs. Us—that win- 
— some Western maid. 


Women on the Pension List 


F the eighty- eight West- 
О) ern Electric employees 

on the pension list, four 
are women. Perhaps the one 
best known of these four is Miss 
Florence E. Trigge, who, by rea- 
son of her 26 years'—to be ex- 
act, 26 years and 11 months— 
service in the company, and more 
especially because of her own in- 
trinsic worth, is undoubtedly one 
of the best loved women ever in the Western Electric 
employ. 

Miss Ella Blair, herself а pionecr Western Electric 
woman, having been with the Company since 1899, 
writes а tribute to Miss Trigge. She worked with her 
for years, and should know. 

“The woman's section of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News 
would be incomplete without а tribute to our former much 
esteemed head stenographer, Miss F. E. Trigge, who, I 
believe, was the first woman to be employed in the of- 
fice of the New York house, and who remained with the 
Company until her faithful services gave her the well- 
earned privilege of being placed on the pension list. 

*In the capacity of head stenographer she hired ali 
the stenographers, clerks and typists for the Company 
in New York, and I venture to say all will agree that 
she did it well and with justice. She was sympathetic 
and kind, and whenever a girl needed encouragement 
and help she just naturally went to Miss Trigge. She 
was each girl's friend. 

*In looking back over the years there comes to mv 
mind the many improvements made for the comfort of 
the girls while she was with us, for many of which she 
was directly responsible. Among them we might mention 


Miss F. E. Trigge 
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the enlargement and improvement of the lunch room, 
and the opening of the balcony overlooking the Hudson 
on the south side of the West Street building, which was 
fitted up with comfortable rocking chairs and artistic 
window boxes. Here we could spend a few minutes of 
our lunch hour getting fresh air. The rest room, with 
magazines and circulating library, was a result of her 
efforts, and later the roof on the northeast wing of the 
building was fitted with steamer chairs, where many a 
girl has enjoyed the rest in the fresh air. 

“In her retirement Miss Trigge must not think her 
name is forgotten, for it is often on our lips, and her 
services are remembered, and will continue to be.” 

Miss Trigge’s present address is 677 West 16th 
Street, Des Moines, Ia., and she will be glad to hear from 
her former associates. 

Miss Mena Burgert, who had charge of the stationery 
department in New York, is another on the pension roll. 
Old-timers like to recall Miss Burgert’s zeal for the in- 
terests of the Company, for they tell with keen enjoy-. 
ment how, under Miss Burgert’s rule, no one could get 
a new pencil without turning in a stub of the old one 
he’d used. Miss Burgert was with the Western for 19 
years and 5 months. Her friends say she is now enjoy- 
ing life in her cozy little home in Hudson, New York. 

Mrs. Josephine Coates, whose home is 5822 West 
25th Place, Cicero, Illinois, is another on this list. She 
saw 26 years’ service in the Company, and was a linen 
attendant in the restaurant at Hawthorne. 

Miss Caroline Grosbens, who was a stock record clerk 
at Hawthorne, has the astonishing record of 87 years 


and one month's employment in the Western Electric 


Company. Her home now is 1900 South Turner Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Liberty Loan Girl 
EEING that the Government 
gets its money and that the 
Company's employees get their 
Liberty Bonds is the job which Miss 
Bertha Raider handles. At the time 
this was written she was so deep in 
her preparations for the Third Lib- 
erty Loan that she didn't have much 
time to talk about herself. 

All of the Liberty Loan accounts, 
except those at Hawthorne, are un- 
der Miss Raider's supervision, and between the general 
departments and the various distributing houses she has 
her hands full. It is а task, however, in which she has 
а chance to do something for her country as well as for 
the Company and that makes the work seem less burden- 
some than it otherwise might be. 

Miss Raider came to New York from the Cincinnati 
house in February, 1917. For a while she was in the 
cashier's department, but when the flood of Liberty Loan 
subscriptions began to pour in, it became necessary to 
find some one to take care of them, and Miss Raider was 
chosen for the job. 


ё 


Miss Bertha Raider 
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Employees Who Have Entered the Various Branches of the Military Service 
Since the Last Issue of the News 


General Sales Distributing 


Atlanta 


COLLIER, C. H., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
WHITEHEAD, E. C., Reserve Officers Training Camp. 
TWILLEY, A., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 


Cincinnati 


SHLOTMAN, E. C., U. S. Army. / 
RADLEY, R. A., Reserve Engineers. 


Dallas 
ABBOTT, E. A., Reserve Signal Corps. 


San Francisco 


BALLASEUX, G. F., Reserve Signal Corps. 
BERNETT, L. P., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
FLOYER, R. S., Reserve Engineers. 

LACEY, W. T., Naval Reserve. 

MARECHAL, L., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MURRAY, E. R., Reserve Engineers. 


Seattle 


CHRISTIAN, E., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MORRIS, C. F., U. S. Army. 


Engineering Department 


CURRAN, R. E., Naval Reserve. 
ZEITZ, EDWARD, Reserve Signal Corps. 


General Manufacturing Department 
Hawthorne | 


ALFSEN, Е. О., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
BRODERICK, J. F., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
BYRNE, L. R., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
DEDIC, F. G., U. S. Marine Corps. 

DOLAN, J. E., U. S. Navy. | 
EVENHOUSE, H., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
MURPHY, J. D., Aviation Section, Navy. 
RICHARDS, R. L., Reserve Signal Corps. 

SNELL, J. C., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
TANSEY, R. D., Reserve Signal Corps. 
THORSON, E., Naval Volunteers. 
SWIERCZYNCKI, D. J., Polish Army. 


Yeoman Julia A. Schnebbe, U. S. N. 


sume that inasmuch as the 

lion's share of this issue of 
the News belongs to the women, at 
least one corner might be left en- 
tirely to the шеп. And the most 
natural place to look for such a 
masculine monopoly would, of 
course, be the military section. 
| But even part of the military news 
belongs to the women this month, or at least to a woman, 
Yeoman Julia А. Schnebbe, of the United States Navy. 

Before she joined the colors Miss Schnebbe was em- 
ployed at West Street, but now she is stationed at the 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. For а while she was engaged 
in work at the Naval Hospital at Norfolk, but last 
month was transferred to the Industrial Department at 
the Navy Yard. She is not required to wear a uniform, 
however. 

The News expected to be able to print an article by 
Miss Schnebbe in this issue, telling about her work, but 
the following extracts from three or four letters written 
by her explain why the article has not yet been sighted 
һу the Board of Editors. Perhaps it may turn up in 
time for the May issue: 


IE might be reasonable to pre- 


As the Government 
portrays her 


U. S. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
To the Editor of the News. March 6, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

Immediately on receipt of your letter I wrote an article in 
regard to my life at the Naval Hospital. Before I could submit 
it to the Medical Director in command for censorship I was trans- 
ferred to the Navy Yard to work with the Civil Engineers. Conse- 
quently, I have had to submit it to those in charge over here. 
Naval Constructor R. M. Watt gave a favorable comment on it and 
made one or two suggestions which I used. It then went to Rear 
Admiral F. T. Fechtler, the Commandant of this Navy Yard. He 
passed it, and has now submitted it to Medical Director L. W. 
Spratling at the hospital, as the article dealt entirely wih condi- 
tions there. 

I am hoping that Dr. Spratling will return it to me, but it is 
possible he might send it to the Surgeon General at babii Sun 
I will send it to you just as soon as it is returned to me, and am 
hoping that this will be in time for the publication. It has passed 
two censors and will probably pass the others. 


U. S. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
March 8, 1918. 
To the Editor of the News. 
Dear Sin: 

My article has at last received the endorsement of all the naval 
officials concerned and will be forwarded to you to-day direct from 
the office of Rear Admiral Fechtler. I am sure that the influence 
of the Western Electric Company had much weight in the attention 
given this article. Your letter of request and all the endorsements 
are now in the files of the U. S. Navy. 

I trust that my co-workers at home will be interested in mv life 
in the Navy. I took great pleasure in writing the article, and will 
always be glad to comply with any such request, as I do not want 
those at home to forget me. | 


- 
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U. S. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Virginia, 
March 18, 1918. 


To the Editor of the News. 


DEAR Sm: 


1 do hope that the article has reached you at last. I learned 
only yesterday that instead of forwarding it to you direct Rear 
Admiral Fechtler sent it to Secretary Daniels at Washington for 
approval, with the request that he forward it to you. Rather dis- 
couraging. I only hope that they do not think it necessary to sub- 
mit same to President Wilson before having it published. 

I am enclosing a picture which I think may interest you. It is 
not very flattering, but it was taken here at the Navy Yard and I 
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have to use it as a means of identification. Only people on official 
business are admitted to this yard and each one must have this 
means of identification. The word “Gates” indicates that I may 
enter this yard by any of its gates, and the word "Launch," that 
I may cross to Norfolk on any of the Navy launches; “901” is the 
serial number, and *1189" is my number. My copy of this picture 
is mounted on a small button which bears the inscription on the 
back, *U. S. N." over an anchor, underneath which is written, 
"Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va." 

The Navy Yard photographer usually meets with the same satis- 
factory results obtained by the Western Electric photographer. 
We walk down a couple of windy streets to his office, then, without 
any preliminaries, sit down and have our pictures taken in less 
than a second. Usually we do not know the performance is over 
when he is calling the next one. 


Buy Thrift Stamps 


ings Committee for Greater New York, under the 
leadership of Mr. Halligan as chairman, is urging 
everybody engaged in the electrical industry to become 
the possessor of a Thrift card. A Thrift card soon be- 
comes a War Savings card. It is the commencement of 
a definite contribution to a goodly bank balance, and 
incidentally it helps the financing of the war. 
Every employee of the Western Electric Company is 
strongly urged to do his or her best in the direction of 
spreading the gospel of thrift. Неге are a few con- 


Tx Electrical Division of the National War Sav- 


crete suggestions which will help you further the sale 
of Thrift and War Savings Stamps: 


l. Use Thrift cards with one stamps attached instead of souve- 
nirs, place cards, etc., whenever you give & party. Urge all your 
friends to do the same. 

2. Whenever you buy goods yourself for cash, tell the man to 
whom you give your money, that you will be glad to take a few 
stamps instead of cash tn change. 

8. Every time an organization you belong to holds а meeting see 
that someone on hand has a supply of Thrift cards. 

4. When you tip а waiter or а pullman porter, make it a point 
at times to make the man take a 25-cent stamp pasted in a Thrift 
card. Of course, it is not fair to do all tipping with Thrift Stamps, 
but a certain proportion of tipping can be handled this way, with- 
out hardship to the man to whom the tip is given. 


Helping the Government Get the Cash 


How the Collection of the Income Tax Was Handled at Hawthorne 


the Income Tax law of 1917 was started in the 

latter part of December and was finished by Feb- 
ruary l. With more than 22,000 employees on the pay 
roll, including the field force of the installation branch, 
and the large number of ex-employees whose earnings 
bezore they left were $800 or more, the compiling of this 
information was no small task. The work was done 
chiefly by the pay roll and shop clerical divisions, though 
the relief division also was impressed into the work, as all 
sickness and accident payments had to be included in 
the totals paid to each employee. When the work was 
completed, it was found that there were over 10,000 
employees whose earnings equaled $800 or more. 

The compilation of these statistics was but prelim- 
wary to the more difficult work of assisting each person 
lo fill out, execute, and file his or her income tax sched- 
ule. All returns to the Internal Revenue Collector were 
due by March 1 (later extended to April 1). The 
Chicago District Revenue Agent, Dan J. Chapin, 
assigned Deputy Collector A. M. Barry to Hawthorne, 
and he was located at the works from January 28 to 
March 1, inclusive. 

At Hawthorne it was decided that the Company would 
undertake to give all employees any help desired in the 
preparation of their schedules. Instructions were pre- 


Ts work of compiling the information required by 


pared, forms procured and to each employee subject to 


the law was sent а statement of his or her earnings, an 
income tax form and a copy of the instruction, giving in 
detail the method to be followed in filling out the form. 
The plant was divided into districts and а man was 
appointed for each district, to whom employees were 
invited to go when further assistance was found to be 
necessary. These men were thoroughly instructed by 
ourselves and by Mr. Barry in the rules and regulations 
laid down by the United States Treasury. 'The more 
complicated or difficult cases were referred to Mr. Barry 
for his personal advice and assistance. 

The tax schedules were distributed in equal sized lots, 
which regulated the number of employees who each day 
would apply for assistance, execute, and file their return, 
and pay over to Uncle Sam's representative their con- 
tribution to his war chest. The time fixed by law for 
paying the tax without penalty, is June 15, but Uncle 
Sam needs the money, so immediate payment was re- 
quested. Two general bulletins were printed and posted 
to stimulate the payment of taxes at once rather than 
wait until June 15. Few returns were filed without the 
hard cash to liquidate the debt, nor was payment made in 
a grudging spirit, but with a smile and an evident desire 
that the Kaiser should be beaten at his own game. The 
3 per cent. discount offered by the Government for imme- 
diate remittance was not demanded in а single instance. 
Tax dodgers do not work for the Western. 
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Washington in War Time 
By Miss Alice Heacock 


\ À 7 ORKING for Mr. 
Street and Uncle Sam 

was not conducive to 
sightseeing, therefore my im- 
pressions of war-time Washing- 
ton are somewhat vague. How- 
ever, even in the attempt to go 
to and from the office one 
realizes that our capital is no 
longer the calm, provincial, old 
place we once knew and enjoyed 
visiting; for upon finding one- 
self unable to board not only the first car that comes 
along, but possibly the ninth or tenth, one comes to the 
conclusion that the statisticians are correct im stating 


Miss A. Heacock 


that there has been an influx of some seventy thousand 


people into Washington since the war began, and like- 
wise inclines to the belief that they all travel over the 
same route. The same congestion is found in the restau- 
rants. Before one restaurant of a chain with which 
many of us are familiar, a line forms on the street await- 
ing admission, and it is estimated that from eight to ten 
thousand are served there daily: Almost every one has 
had to listen at one time or another to the woeful tale 
of the difficulties encountered by some long-suffering 
patriot in his attempt to procure hotel accommodations 
in Washington, so there is no need to dwell further on 
that phase. The same conditions, both as to lack of 
rooms and excessive charges for make-shift arrange- 
ments, exist in the boarding houses. 

Office space, however, has presented the real problem, 
for the capacity of the buildings normally used for the 
carrying on of Government work has long since proved 
inadequate, and each department has outgrown time and 
again the additional space provided. Private residences 
and buildings of every description have been com- 
mandeered. Mr. Street's experience is typical; during his 
twelve weeks! work in the organizing of the Warehousing 
Division of the Quartermasters! Corps his office was lo- 
cated in three different sections of the city, two of the 
buildings having formerly been private houses. One of 
these was at one time the home of Daniel Webster, and 
later was used as an embassy. Just across the park from 
this office is the White House, which with its serene dig- 
nity almost makes one forget that we are at war. 

Every inch of available space is being utilized for 
offices, even to the extent of placing desks in some of the 
public institutions. The National Museum houses a 
large force handling the many details of War Risk Insur- 
ance for our soldiers and sailors. The beautiful Con- 
gressional Library has so far remained unmolested, as 
it of course should. 

This need for office space is gradually being relieved 
by the erection of temporary buildings which grow 
like mushrooms overnight. These are being used for the 


various rapidly expanding Government bureaus, as well 
as for the newly established war agencies. 

Needless to say, admission to any or all of the Govern- 
ment departments, whether located in the State, War 
and Navy Building, or in a residence on a side street, is 
possible only with a properly certified pass. 

"The broad avenues which contributed so much to the 
beauty and dignity of Washington are now filled with 
motor vehicles of all kinds, the official War Department 
cars labeled “For Government Business Only"; the 
Women's .Volunteer Motor Corps cars and ambulances 
with their drab-uniformed drivers who are co-operating 
so finely with the Red Cross and the Government Depart- 
ments by contributing their cars, their time and their 
energy in expeditiously transporting individuals and 
supplies; and the prairie-schooner type of motor trucks 
of the Quarteramsters’, Signal and Ordnance Corps, 
which are not only handling their own work but have 
been impressed into service to aid in the transferring of 
furniture and supplies during the many moves of the 
various departments. Add to these the overworked taxis 
and the cars of civilians and officers, and one feels that all 
Washington is on wheels. 


Washington may now well be called “The City of 
Uniforms,” and the eye is delighted with the military 
setting not only of our own Army and Navy uniforms, 
but of the oftentimes brilliantly-hued ones of our Allies. 
Aside from those engaged in Government business in the 
district, the proximity of Fort Myer, Camp Meade and 
Washington Barracks causes many of the men from these 
camps to visit the Capital while on their furloughs. 

Saluting has almost become a hardship, and walking, 
along in the wake of an officer one is reminded of the 
dear old lady who, while proudly promenading with her 
recently commissioned son, beamed admiringly and re- 
marked, after he had been saluted about fifty times, 
„Harold, I think it's perfectly wonderful how you keep 
in touch with the men and make so many friends." 

All of these physical changes in our Capital are appar- 
ent to the casual observer; but it is when one enters the 
buildings, or takes up the work, that the seriousness of 
the situation and the atmosphere of tension are appre- 
ciated; officers and civilians are working day and night, 
Sundays and holidays, at topmost speed, driven by an 
ever-impelling desire to help win the war. To тапу it is 
а new game but they are playing it to the best of their 
ability, even though frequently meeting with drawbacks 
and discouragements. 

Still, despite the congestion and inconveniences, the 
pressure of work and its attendant fatigue, and the disap- 
pointments constantly requiring renewed efforts, there is 
a certain compensation in the thought that one is in the 
midst of things, where important moves in the world 
war are being decided upon and worked out, and history 
is in the making. 
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From House to House 


Pittsburgh 


Broadway 
To the Girls ! 


Would that our pen were heaven-blest, 
And tipped with fire divine, 
We'd get some paeans off our chest, 
As offerings at the shrine— 
Of girls. 


Though fools, they say, rush in full tilt 
Where angels fear to walk, 
We cannot rest until we've spilt 
A little line of talk— 
On girls. 


At sundry times in days gone by, 
We've been misunderstood. 
For we would rather lose an eye 
Than say aught but of good— 
Of girls. 


So here's to you who type all day, 
And gaily chat the while; 
Who make sense out of what men say, 
With patient martyr's smile— 
Poor girls. 


And here's to you, a pleasant sight, 
In waists of gauzy stuff; 
Your presence makes work a delight, 
Without you 'twould be tough— 
Oh, girls! 


The Hawthorne shops now have a crew, 
We've seen them and we know, 
Who must come in for their fair due, 
A tribute do we owe— 
Those girls. 


All hail the punch press bloomerette, 
With not a frill or fuss, 
Our homage, heartwhole, do you get, 
You sure look good to us— 
Some girls! 
—W. A. W. 


Women of the Foreign Sales Department and General Credit 
Department at New York. Those Indicated With an Asterisk 
Are Doing Men's Work During the War 
Seated, First Row—Miss Marguerite Lindsey. Second Row— 
Miss Frances H. Kennedy, General Credit Department; Miss 
Lililan Russell, Miss Julia Rosso. Third Row—Miss Lucy C. 
Thoms, General Credit Department;* Miss Alice C. Stewart. 
Standing, Left to Right—Miss Florence M. Cronin,* Miss 
Jennie Rosenquist,* Miss Elizabeth A. Doran,* Miss Susan A. 

S Wagner* and Miss Dorothy Port* 


The Hoover Version 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
For the bone she had hidden away. 
But yona Mr. Hoover 
Was quick to reprove her, 
For it was a Meatless Day. 


-W. F. L. 


Joie Ray Again 
1 Shows His Speed 


Readers of the News who happened to see the attached 
clipping in the New York Tribune, need not be concerned 
over the rumor that our new manager is leading a double 
life. No, this Joe Ray hails from Chicago, being one of 
the star athletes of George Porter's (Chicago please take 
note) Illinois Athletic Club. 


Richmond 


The attached document is a note of appreciation left 
by а burglar who recently forced his way into our Char- 
lotte warehouse and made away with a Corona type- 
writer, a speed indicator and $3.00 worth of stamps. 
Of course you have heard of Southern chivalry and 
politeness all your life, but you don't often have such 
cases as this brought to your attention. 


"a^ 


vou are very cordialy thanked 
for these fine presents, 
I remained 

the crook, 


His advancement to the position of manager at At- 
lanta makes it necessary for H. W. Hall to resign from 
the governing board of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce to which he was recently elected. 
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Salt Lake City 


There are five girls 
working in the main 
office and two at the 
Warehouse. We could 
not round up all the 
girls in time, and are 
sorry Vera Burbidge is 

— not on the picture, be- 
— — cause she has been with 
the Company longer 
Than any of the others. 
! We wil try to have 
her in another issue of 
the News. The five 
girls in the picture are 
arranged according to 
length of service. 

Miss Lindholm is Salt Lake’s fastest stenographer, 
and besides that is always being bothered by the sales- 


Two Girls of Whom Salt Lake City 

is so Proud That it Sent Two Photo- 

graphs of them: Miss L. Lindholm 
and Miss F. Steenblik 


men for expense money, because Mr. Customer is in town . 


today, and we have to show him around. Miss Steenblik 
carries away the medal for speed on Power Apparatus 
and Farm Lighting letters, and only wishes she could 
go out in the country and sell a few plants and water 
systems. Miss Appelman is there when it comes to writ- 
ing up orders. 

The girls here in this office haven't been called to de- 
viate from their regular routine work as yet. Somehow 
it seems that Uncle Sam has mercy on them, and left 
enough men so they could take care of their own work. 
We still have a man driving our Ford truck, and haven't 
heard anything to the effect that any of the girls will 
have to start studying “Fordism” to help the cause 
along. | 


Salt Lake City's Contribution. They Are Tangled Up a Bit, but 

Perhaps the Following List of Names Will Straighten Them Out: 

Front Row, Seated (from Left to Right) - Miss L. Lindholm and 

Miss F. S. Steenblik. Middle Row, Seated—Miss D. Appelman. 

Back Row, Standing—Miss Olive Carlson and Miss Blanche 
Coalter 
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Cleveland 

To help make the foreigners that come to this land of 
ours better Americans is the reason that Miss Ruth Jar- 
man, phonograph operator, gives every Tuesday evening 
to teaching these men and women the three Rs. People 
of all nationalities come to this little school, conducted 
in the basement of a large apartment house in which 
are housed about seventy-two families of foreign birth— 
men and women who will not go to the night schools con- 
ducted in the public school buildings, but who are anxious 
to learn to read and write the language of their adopted 
country. 


The sale of War Savings 
Stamps has met with an en- 
thusiastic response in our or- 
ganization, and every one is 
taking this chance to help in 
the spring drive. A special 
contest has developed which, 
according to the last report, 
is led by Miss Leona Horn, 
our Mail Clerk, who is about 
to finish her fifth book of 
stamps. Miss Horn has also 
contributed her fiance who is 
now “Somewhere in France,” 
and the photograph herewith will show why at least one 
soldier is in a big hurry to finish his job abroad and get 
back home. 


> 
w 


Miss Leona Horne, 
Cleveland’: Leader in Sav- 
ing Thrift Stamps 


Kansas City 

The fact that pennies make dollars is being demon- 
strated by Kansas City’s Penny-a-day Club for the sol- 
diers and sailors. Since organizing our club, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Uhrig, a total of $38.00 has been paid in. 
Membership in the Club is voluntary. Ninety-seven out 
of the one hundred and fifty employees have joined, and 
the number is increasing. 

The Club selected five of its members as a Board of 
Trustees to care for the funds, distribute the gifts, and 
attend to other necessary business. Miss O’Gara and 
Miss Schappert, Messrs. Bartlett, Barber and McClean 
compose the Board. Twelve of our fellow-workers are 
now serving under the Stars and Stripes. Every month 
we send each of these boys a box containing candy, gum, 
tobacco and cigarettes, or other appropriate articles of 
comfort—all purchased out of the Penny-a-day fund. 

If we can not serve we can give, and we all hope our 
boys will.find as much pleasure in their little monthly 
packages as we find in dropping our pennies in the Club 
bank. 

The accompanying picture fails to do justice to Miss 
Mary Nolan and Miss Bertha Hunter, the only Service 
Badge girls in the Kansas City organization. 

Miss Nolan entered the employ of the Company Octo- 
ber 15, 1906, and has served continuously since that time 
as switchboard operator. The satisfaction she has given 


is fully attested by the length of her service. 
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The girls in the photograph on the left are Miss O’Gara and Miss Schappert. 
Those in the central group are (from left to right) Miss L. Carey, Miss E. 
Atschell, Miss A. O'Connor, Miss L. Clarke, Miss M. Ryan. The pair оп the 


right are Miss Nolan and Miss Hunter 


Miss Hunter came with the Kansas City organization 
May 21, 1906, and has been connected with various 
clerical departments during the twelve years. 

Miss Nellie Canty entered the employ of the Kansas 
City organization September 30, 1910, and has served 
continuously since that time in the cashier’s department, 
having had full charge of the department the greater 
part of that time. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
send in her picture for this issue. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta is indeed proud to send 
to the News a photograph of 
fifty-five of her girls. This photo- 
graph speaks for itself, and so do 
the girls. 

This bunch, we believe, will make 
other houses sit up and take 
notice, for, not only are they good 
looking, but typical of Dixie; the 
sunshine of the country shows in 
their faces. 

No more efficient, 


Miss Irene (Bill) : 
. Williamson, Who loyal or energetic 


Missed the Big 


Picture of the At- aggregation сап 


lanta Girls, But be found in any 
Gets in the News e 
After. All Western Electric 


house. 'T'wo in this 
group are wearing Service Buttons, and 
there are several more who will receive 
their buttons before long. 


The Service Flag displayed in the pic- 
ture is backed up by the efforts of our 
girls, who, in a great many cases, have 
taken upon their shoulders the work for- 
merly done by the men now at the front, 
and as burdens grow heavier, and more 
men are called, these same girls will put 
forth more strenuous efforts, and with tlie 
same smile as shown in the picture will ac- 
complish the results and deliver the goods. 
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Fifty-five Girls From the Atlanta House Proudly Displaying Their Service Flag 
With Its Score of Stars 


Fifth Avenue 


The accompanying photograph shows Miss 
Mayme Walker, who has been with the Com- 
pany since January 31, 1906. The two others 
in the picture are co-wokers with Miss Walker. 
During her period of service Miss Walker has 
always been in the Payroll Department at pres- 
ent doing all the work herself for the New York 
Distributing House at Fifth Avenue. 

Miss Emma Burgess started to work for the 
Company on May 10, 1909, her first job being 
in the Shop Storeroom. Later she was trans- 
ferred to the Ticket Auditing Department, 
where she is at present. 

One of our girls who has released а man for 
war 1s Miss Catherine M. Purtell, now in the 


Voucher Department at Fifth Avenue. She first came 
with the Company on March 10, 1910, beginning in the 


Three Payroll Experts—From left to right, Miss J. 
Scherr, West Street; Miss M. Walker, Fifth Avenue; 


Miss A. Hoey, Broadway 
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Shop Storeroom Department, 
later being transferred to the Col- 
lating Department. She remained 
there until 1914, when she entered 
the division, where she has lately 
taken a position formerly held by 
a male clerk. 

Miss Mary A. Maher centered 
the employ of the Company on 
September 24, 1906, in the 
Messenger Department at West 
Street. Since 1914 she has had 
charge of the incoming mail. 


Miss Mary A, Maher 


Miss Matilda W. Demmler began as a typist in the 


Correspondence Division on January 15, 1906, later be- 
ing transferred to the General Purchasing Department. 
For some time she has held the position of Secretary to 
Mr. J. A. Pizzini. 

Miss Loretta Doyle is head of the Messenger Depart- 
ment. She came to the Company on April 81, 1906. 
Miss Doyle has served in our Telephone Warehouse, 
Order Entering Department, Mailing Department, and 
has been in the present work since 1911. Outside of 
office hours she takes part in Red Cross work. 


The appointinent of Mr. W. Woessner as Assistant 
Stores Manager, suc- 
ceeding Mr. J. B. 
Odell, who has been 
transferred to Rich- 
mond as Manager, ad- 
vances а very popular 
member of the New / 
York organization. | 


SOME OF THE GIRLS FROM THE OMAHA HOUSE 
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pleted a course in radio work at Fortress Monroe, and is 
now detailed as instructor, with rank of sergeant, in the 
radio branch of the Coast Artillery. 


L. R. (Pop) Shanks, dean of New York salesmen, 
took first prize in a window-dressing contest held re- 
cently at Newark. We wonder if “Pop” got his ideas 
from watching the styles at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove. 


In our new location we are under the watchful eye of 
„Madison Mary,” the big clock in the Metropolitan 
Life Tower. But few people apparently know how 
closely this gigantic time-piece rivals “Big Ben,” of 
London. 


Omaha 


Whenever Omaha comes to the front in the farm light 
section of the Company’s sales reports, the chances are 
that Miss Tillie Vitoush has been getting in some of 
her fine work. She is assistant farm light specialist, 
which is a pretty hard job for a woman to tackle. She 
has been with the Company for five years in various 
capacities. : 

Women assistants are popular in Omaha. Miss Pearl 
Janney is assistant cashier, Miss Genevieve Krause is 
assistant ‘purchasing 
agent, and Miss Bessie 
Coufal is first assist- 
ant in the claims dc- 
partment. 

All these girls are 
shown in the group of 
photographs, as well 
as two or three others 


In effecting the | of lesser fame, al- 
move of our offices | though perhaps Miss 
from 468 West Street Rose Hoffman, the 
to 151 Fifth Avenue, head of the steno- 
180 van loads of fur- : graphic department, 
niture were transport- ! Uh : and Miss Elfrida 
ed during two evenings С E — Wehls, who is head of 
and one afternoon. | — — Janney BI | Miss В. Coufal | the comptometer work, 
Some of the equip- 4n Omaha =] ought to be ranked 
ment, particularly VEN ahead of the four “аз- 


desks which had been 
in use since the West 
Street building was | 


erected, celebrated its 
new-found freedom by 
falling gracefully \ 


apart апа hopelessly \ 
N 


beyond repair. 


4 


| Miss C. Muller 


The quintette: 


H. B. Tompkins, 
formerly of our Office 
Sales Department and 
now in the National 
Army, has just com- 


Misses Janney, Wehl, Krause, Mullery and Underhill 


sistants.“ Red Cross 
work and knitting oc- 
cupy a good share of 
the spare time of the 
girls of the Omaha 
house. 


Denver 


In the Curtis Street 
office and store fifteen 
women are employed, 
and their scope of ac- 
tivity includes all de- 
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partments. Some are 
in positions usually e 
assigned to women; 
others are now in po- 
sitions replacing men. 
Notable among the 
latter are counter | 
sales, stationery stock | 
maintenance and ser- 
vice work. 

We present photo- 
graphs of five of these 
employees who have 
long terms of service 
with us. Miss M. Cas- 
sedy, in our Credit 
and Financial Depart- 
ment, displays a ten- 
year service button, 
and is the only female 
member of our “But- 
ton Brigade.” Her 
hobby is business—to 
which she strictly ad- 
heres. We recall the 
delinquent customer 
from Podunk who called on us, following some cor- 
respondence, to have a talk with “that man Cassedy” 
and left in good humor after paying his account. 

Miss I. Mohon, in our Stenographic Division, has been 
with us eight years, and knows how to say it—even 
though the dictator slips. In the season—outside of 
business hours—she will occasionally talk baseball, and 
knows all about the batting averages. 

Miss A. Nevin is in our Order Department. Miss G. 
Swenson is a valued member of our Stenographic Divi- 
sion, and Miss N. Leyden is with our Service Depart- 
ment, and has the happy faculty of being able to handle 
any position to which she is assigned. She takes an 
unusual interest in work allied with the war, and has two 
brothers in the Marine Corps. 


SS 


Miss J. Rose | ( 


/ td 


Boston 


The new matron, Mrs. 
Anna Schreiker, 1s shown 
in the accompanying 
photograph at her desk in 
the new women's rest room 
of the Boston shop. 

This room, which is 40 
feet long and 25 fcet wide, 
has eight windows, and is 
large and airy. Many im- 
provements have been 
added, among which are 
the new style lockers, 
which are the suggestion of 
James Haves, Department. 
5902, Hawthorne. The floor is covered with linoleum, 
and mission rockers add to the gencral appearance. The 


Mrs. 
Matron of the Boston Home, 


Аппа  Schreiker, {һе 


at Her Desk in Her New 
Quarters 
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girls are also proud 
possessors of а new 
Victrola. | 

Mrs. Schreiker is 
doing everything pos- 
sible to add to the ap- 
pearance of the room, 
and has succeeded in- 
deed in making our 
new room homelike 
and comfortable. 

The other photo- 
graph shows а group 
of girls at Boston who 
have formed a Knit- 
ting Club for the pur- 
pose of aiding the sol- 
diers and sailors. At 
the time this photo- 
graph was taken the 
girls had already sent 
to the Red Cross sev- 
eral pairs of stockings, 
helmets, scarfs, wrist- 
ers and sweaters. 

As forty men have 
left the Boston Club to answer the call of the nation, 
the Knitting Club is kept busy in an effort to kecp the 
boys well supplied, and it is the intention to continue this 
work for the duration of the war. 


— d 


N 


San Francisco 


Forty-two girls of the San Francisco house are doing 
their bit by knitting at noon and at home for the lads 
who are represented by the sixty-one stars in our service 
flag. With Miss Leonore Dolcini as Chairman, they con- 
stitute an official auxiliary of the Red Cross, and have 
turned in a number of sweaters, scarfs, socks and helmets. 
Interest and industry are kept at a steady “purling” 


Boston's Knitting Club. Front row (from left to right) —Misses 

Anna Buckley, Anna Healey, Mary Czarnetski, Anna Herlihy. 

Rear Row—Phyllis Teixeira, Catherine Reynolds, Margaret 
Teixeira, Helen Dooley, Grace Coleman, Annie Czarnetski 
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SOME OF THE GIRLS AT EMERYVILLE, CAL., AT WORK 


point, and woe to the girl who insists upon crocheting a 
pretty pink *whatcha call them" instead of creations in 
khaki or gray color! 

A year ago the Emeryville shop employed twenty-five 
girls in clerical and small mechanical piece part jobs, but 
the increasing demands of 
the shop, and the shortage 
of help caused by the men 
who left at Uncle Sam's 
call, have increased the 
number of girls employed 
in Emeryville to seventy, 
and many of them are on 
such jobs as drilling fan- 
ning strips, repairing desk 
stands and sub sets, wiring 
switchboards, and even run- 
ning some of the machines 
in the machine shop. Nat- 


the rest of the girls to protect their clothing. These 
uniforms are serviceable and are becoming, too, which 
is not an unwelcome factor. 

The girls are very keen in performing helpful war- 
time activities, such as active participation in the big 
Y. М. C. A., Red Cross and 
Liberty Bond drives. 


Philadelphia 


The photographs at the 
"bottom of the page shows 
some of the girls of the 
house. In the photograph 
at the left are six girls, 
each of whom has worked 
for the company for ten 
years or more. They are 
(reading from left to right) 


This Photograph of the San Francisco House Girls Came East 

With Only One Girl of the Lot Identified, Miss Stanley, in the 

Center of the Front Row. Up to the Time of Going to Press 

Every Man Who Has Been Lucky Enough to See the Picture Has 

Inquired for the Name of the Young Lady, Who is Second From 
the Left in the Front Row 


urally .this change from 
simple feminine tasks to the 
more dangerous masculine 
occupations has led to wom- 
an's dress reform, in which A. C. Penney (15 years), 
close-fitting overalls have been adopted by those who Miss S. M. Brady (10 years), and Miss G. V. Dougherty 
work near machines, and neat blue aprons and bibs Ьу (10 years). 


„ 


Miss J. E. Harpel (15 
years), Miss E. G. Leonard 
(15 years), Miss B. A. 
Sweeney (15 years’), Miss 
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All Six Girls Have Ten or More Years 


Handling the Calls. Miss Ella C. Droser Switchboard Wiring. Miss Bertha Camp- 
of Service to Their Credit 


and Miss Marguerite V. Boyle bell and Miss Violet Price 
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Western Electric Men Who Are Helping the 
Government—H. B. Thayer 


ISPATCHES from Washington an- 
nounced recently that H. B. Thayer, 


of the Western Electric Company, 

had been appointed a member of the Aircraft 
Board. Mr. Thayer accepted the appoint- 
ment tendered to him by President Wilson, 
and during the last few weeks has been spend- 
ing most of his time in the national capital. 
The act creating the Aircraft Board pro- 
vides that it shall consist of not more than 
nine members, including a civilian chairman, 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, two 
other Naval officers, and two additional 
civilian members. Howard E. Coffin, the automobile 
engineer, is the chairman of the board, and Mr. Thayer, 


H. B. Thayer 


therefore, is one of the two additional civilian 
members. ‘The purpose for which the Air- 
craft Board was established is expressed as 
follows in the act of Congress creating it: 

“That for the purpose of expanding and 
co-ordinating the industrial activities relat- 
ing to aircraft, or parts of aircraft, pro- 
duced for any purpose in the United States, 
and to facilitate generally the development of 
air service, а board is hereby created, to be 
known as the Aircraft Board." 

Inasmuch as the statement that *the war 
15 to be won in the air" is made so frequently 
these days, the extent and importance of the service which 
the Company's president is rendering can be appreciated. 


E 


Half a Million Added to Benefit Fund 


Generous Appropriation Voted by Directors Out of 1917 Earnings Makes 
а Total of $1,500,000 


N addition of $500,000 made by the Company's 
A directors is the most striking feature recorded in 
the fifth annual report of the Employees’ Benefit 

Fund, which has just been prepared. 

This sum which makes the total amount of the Fund 
$1,500,000 was set aside by the Directors out of the 
1917 earnings of the Company. Опе out of every ten 
employees on the Company's payroll was a recipient of 
benefits from the Fund last year, a total of 2,894 cases. 
The report, which is addressed to the “Employees of the 
Western Electric Company, nc.," and which is signed by 
J. W. Johnston, J. W. Bancker, R. E. McEwan, J. L. 
McQuarrie and O. D. Street, reads as follows: 

“While the average number of employees of the Com- 
pany during the year increased from 22,286 in 1916 to 
29,095 in 1917, as shown below, the disability benefits 
were less in 1917 than in 1916. "This is largely due to a 
very low sickness disability rate. While the accident dis- 
ability benefits show some increase over the preceding 
year, this increase can be accounted for by the increased 
number of employees. 

“A comparison of the — made from our Fun 
this year and the last two years follows: 


1915 1916 1917 
Pens”, RE Re $44,258 $40,826 $35,785 
Accident Disability Benefits .... 13,907 28,435 31,522 
Accident Disability Expenses ... 5,121 7,844 9,967 
Sickness Disability Benefits...... 79,795 90,921 18,156 
Death Benefits 88,111 23,818 ; 
$231,192 $185,844 $178,915 


“The Board of Directors have added $500,000 to our 
Fund out of the net earnings of the Company in 1917, 
making the Fund at December 31, 1917, $1,500,000. 

“There were eighty-seven names on the pension roll at 
the close of the year. Ninety names were added to the 
roll during the year, and the following were removed 
from the roll by death: Henry Fasholz, C. W. Fritsche, 
Mary Hanrahan, H. J. Harmon, M. Hastreiter, Charles 
F. Nickel, C. Peterson, William Winter. 

“There were twenty-eight deaths from sickness of em- 
ployees having five or more years? service. 

“Taking all cases collectively, benefits were paid in 
2,894 cases, or to one out of every ten employees of the 
Companv, or their beneficiaries. 

* As provided in the Plan, an audit of the Employees’ 
Benefit Fund has been made for the year, and a copy of 
the certificate of audit is submitted herewith.” 
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Changes in Organization 


N even dozen names are on the list of changes in 
A organization issued a few days ago, as big a 
shift as the News has had the pleasure of record- 

ing in а long, long while. Most of the men involved in 
these changes already have taken up their new duties, 
and to all of them the News extends its congratulations. 


C. H. Minor H. L. Grant 


Clark H. Minor has been assigned to special work in 
China and Japan, reporting to Mr. Swope. Mr. Minor 
entered the employment of the Company as а clerk in 
New York in 1902. After two years of that work he 
was transferred to clerical inspection in Chicago, and in 
1905 went to Kansas City as chief clerk. About a year 
in each job was enough for him, and he was promoted to 
the position of assistant manager at Kansas City in 
1906. The next year he went to Omaha as manager and 
managed to escape advancement for all of two years, his 
next move being а return journey to Kansas City as 
manager. After a month in that position he was made 
manager of the Antwerp house. 

He returned to this country in 1914 and became act- 
ing foreign sales manager in New York. In 1915 he 
was transferred to Chicago as assistant Central District 
manager, and since September, 1916, has been back in 
New York as contract sales manager. 


Henry L. Grant has at last been pried loose from Chi- 
cago and has been assigned to special work in the sales 
department at New York. His record of service with 
the Company, which extends all the way from January 
1905, to the present date, is notable for the fact that 
the word *Chicago" follows each item. Не began in the 
clerical inspection department, and before the first year 
was out had progressed so far that he was head of the 
payroll department. After holding various other jobs 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, he went into sales 
work in the power apparatus line in April, 1909. Не 
became assistant sales manager in January, 1910, and 
sales manager in September of the same year. 


Fred B. Gleason, who for the last sixteen months has 
been Southern District manager at Atlanta, comes to 


New York to take up the work of contract sales manager 
with headquarters at 195 Broadway. He was first em- 
ployed by the Conipany in October, 1904, in telephone 
sales work. He became manager of the Dallas house 
four years later, and in 1909 went to San Francisco 
where he was Pacific District supervisor. 

The next step was across the Pacific to Japan where 
he was employed as Far Eastern manager, a position 
which he assumed in 1912. He remained there four 
years, coming to New York in 1916 as general telephone 
sales manager. In November of the same year he was 
sent to Atlanta and was promoted to the position which 
he has just left. 


To replace Mr. Gleason as manager at Atlanta and 
Southern District manager, Howard W. Hall has been 
transferred from the Richmond house where he has been 
the manager for eleven years. Не came with the Com- 
pany in 1901, entering the clerical department in 
Chicago. The following year he was transferred to tele- 
phone sales work, and in 1906 was made manager of the 
St. Louis house. Since then he has represented the 
Company at Nashville and has been manager at Denver, 
where he stayed for one year, and Richmond. 


F. B. Gleason 


J. D. Kennedy 


Jay B. Odell becomes manager of the Richmond house 
in place of Mr. Hall. He entered the employment of the 
Company in 1904 in the New York house and with the 
exception of a year spent at Hawthorne has always been 
at New York. His advancement has been steady and for 
the last four years he has been assistant stores manager. 


Jerome D. Kennedy leaves the Philadelphia house of 
which he has been manager since January, 1909, to take 
charge of the General Sales Department at Hawthorne. 
His new title is asistant contract sales manager, and the 
general merchandise manager and the other general sales 
branches at Hawthorne will report to him. 

Mr. Kennedy began to work for the Company in 
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June, 1899, as an engineer in New York. He was sent to 
Chicago to take charge of the equipment division in 1907 
and two years later went to Philadelphia as manager. 


The place at Philadelphia left vacant by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s advancement will be filled by Leo M. Dunn, man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh house since 1918. Before coming 
to the Company in 1910, Mr. Dunn was employed by 
the C., D. & P. Tel. Co., his service with that organiza- 
tion extending over a period of twenty-four years. He 
began as an office boy when only twelve years old. 

His first work with the Western was a chief store- 
keeper in Pittsburgh. He was made stores manager in 
January, 1913, and manager in November of the same 
year. 


Joseph L. Ray steps into Mr. Dunn’s managerial shoes 
at Pittsburgh. He began work with the Company in the 
draughting department at Hawthorne in 1905, and a 
year later was transferred to local New York as sales 
manager of power apparatus. He became sales manager 
at Pittsburgh in 1913. 


Russell A. Griffin has been in the service of the Bell 
interests for twenty-five years. He entered the employ 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
1893, and shortly after was made assistant general pur- 
chasing agent and subsequently general purchasing 
agent of that company. 


1. М. Dunn R. A. Griffin 


When the supply contract with the Western Electric 
Company was executed by the American Telephone Com- 
pany Mr. Griffin entered the Western’s service as man- 
ager of the pole department, in which capacity he has 
served. for the past fourteen years. 

After April 1 he will be vice president of the National 
Pole Company, making his headquarters in New York. 
It is expected that Mr. Griffin will continue in close touch 
with the Western Electric Company, as he will be in 
direct charge of the National Pole Company's extensive 
business relations with the Western Electric Company 
throughout the United States. 


W. P. Hoagland has been appointed sales manager at 
Chicago. He has been with the Chicago house since 
September, 1900, and since 1911 has been head of the 
supply sales work. l 
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G. T. Marchmont has been made sales manager at 
Richmond. He was first employed by the Company in 
1908. He has been assistant sales manager for the last 
four years. 


H. C. Goldrick is to do special work for the New York 
house. He began work for the Company in San Fran- 
cisco on January 1l, 1915. Recently he has been doing 
work in Washington. 


J. H. Symons is the new stores manager at Minne- 
apolis, where he has been for the last four years. He 
has been employed by the Company for nearly twenty 
years. 


C. A. Merrill W. F. Bancker 


Another important organization change, effective 
April 1, was announced just as the News went to press. 
W. F. Bancker was made General Purchasing Agent re- 
porting to Vice President Salt, and C. A. Merrill was 
made Assistant General Purchasing Agent in charge of 
the clerical and service section of the general purchas- 
ing department. Hé will report to Mr. Bancker. 


William F. Bancker first entered the employment of 


the Company at West Street on May 1, 1899, beginning 


in the shop cost department. He went from there to the 
pay-roll department when the latter was organized, and 
later became head of it. 

In 1902 he went to the Material Order Department 
in charge of the raw material division. While doing 
this work Һе became interested in the Purchasing De- 
partment and his volunteer interest was so keen that 
there was nothing to do but give him a chance to 
show his accomplishments. Since then he has been in 
the purchasing department, except for a brief time in 
1907. He was transferred to Hawthorne in May, 1908, 
where he remained up to the time of his recent 
promotion. 


C. A. Merrill also began his first work for the Com- 
pany in 1899, starting at Clinton Street in October of 
that year: Two years later he was made credit man in 
Philadelphia, and in 1901 was transferred to New York 
as cashier. Since that time he has remained in New 
York occupying various positions. 
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To be Awarded in April 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Farrell, J., Hawthorne, 57844141414. April — 
| THIRTY YEARS 
Thorsen, A, Hawthorne, 7486...........................: April — 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ; 
Sindelar, J. C., Hawthorne, 6877......................... April — 
Meicke, F. A., Hawthorne, 6887......................... 15 
Dean, H. G., Hawthorne, 5760.......................... “ 19 
Peterson, A. E., Hawthorne, 633999 “ 29 
TWENTY YEARS 
Dewberry, S, Hawthorne, 6811......................... April 26 
Siebert, G., Hawthorne, 5786............................ “ 28 
Bregartner, A, New ҮотгК............................... “ 11 
Mason, A. G., New ҮогК................ V “ 27 


F. Van Genechten, Hawthorne mn — 


Hoehn, J, Cheaggſdgſdsſ жу вана April 10 
Laufenburg, W. J., Denver “ 18 
Newlon, W. B., Hawthorne, 950 “ 10 
Pecina, Rose, Hawthorne, 68220000 “ 16 
Porter, Miss E., New ҮогК.............................. “ 14 
Curry, Ada H., New Torkkk k “ 29 
Kearns, J., New Tork... * 16 
Verrastro, T., New ҮогЕ................................ “ 14 
Bond, Louisa E., Philadelphia........................... “ 20 
Crowson, E. A., San Егапсіѕсо........................... “ 27 
TEN YEARS 

Koehler, C., hiess ok аана April 8 
Porter, G H, Chicago... aedes овна ена “ 

Fay, Anna, Hawthorne, 7381............................ “ 2 
Burke, Marie E., New ҮогК............................. * 27 
Blagbrough, F., New ҮогК.............................. “ 28 


Who They Are 


J. Farrell 


When a new applicant for employ- 
ment comes to Hawthorne the man who 
“shows him the ropes” is J. Farrell. No 
better man could be found for the pur- 
pose, either, for Mr. Farrell has been 
with the Western since 1888, and knows 
a thing or two about the Company. 


When he started in the old shops at 
Kinzie Street the whole factory was not much bigger than 
one of the present departments at Hawthorne. Telephone 
testing was done in the section occupied by the black- 
smith shop. 'That goes to show that Western Electric 
"phones must have always been good, if even the early ones 
could talk loud enough to be heard above а blacksmith's 
racket. 

Later Mr. Farrell moved to the (then) new shop at 
Clinton Street, and again in 1904 to the big new works at 
Hawthorne. Therefore any time you want to know how 
much the Company has grown in, the last three decades 
and a half, ask Mr. Farrell. He can tell you all about 
it and will explain to you just why the big Hawthorne 
plant is such a pleasant place to work. 


Mr. Farrell lives just west of the works, where he has 
a nice home, with a large garden and a big flock of 
chickens. Most of his spare time outside of work is spent 
taking care of his “{аттп.” 

He gets a 85-year service button this month. 


A. Thorsen 


In the early days at Clinton Street 
they made cable by first blowing a ball 
of string through а piece of lead pipe, 
then pulling а rope through by means 
of the string, and finally pulling the 
wires in. This last move was accom- 
plished in а series of hard tugs, timed by 
* Y o-heave" so that a man with his eyes 
shut would have thought himself aboard the good ship 
Polly Ann with the anchor being raised. | 

Perhaps it was this old familiar sound that enticed 
Andrew 'Thorsen into the building after a job in 1888. 
For Andy had sailed the Atlantic for ten years, and was 
a Great Lakes sailor of two years’ standing. However, 
a sailor will try anything once, so Andrew walked in and 
landed a job in the insulating department under Frank 
Du Plain, father of George Du Plain, who now has the 
insulating and twisting departments. 

Possibly Andy had overstepped the sailor’s tradi- 
tional allowance of “а girl in every port,” and foresaw 
trouble ahead when two of them should meet. Or per- 
haps it was just that the Western proved a very good 
place to work. At least, he has never gone back to the 
boats, and that is 80 years ago. | 

After & short time in the Insulating Department Mr. 
Thorsen went into the machine shops, where, with а 
sailor’s adaptability, he soon picked up the trade. He 
is now located in the C., R. & I. tool room. 
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J. G. Sindelar 


If we told you that J. G. Sindelar has 
charge of analyzing in Jobbing Depart- 
ment No. 2 you would probably picture 
him as а chemist or something of the 
sort, so perhaps it would be best to start 
out by explaining that he examines 
orders for new work, estimates how 
much time will be required on the 
lathes, how much on the milling-machines, how much on 
bench work, etc., etc. From this estimate and his rec- 
ords of the work ahead for the different machines he is 
able to schedule each part of the work for a definite 
time, and know just when the job will be finished. That 
this work requires a good general knowledge of ma- 
chines and their possibilities must be apparent to every- 
one. Mr. Sindelar has been twenty-five years acquiring 
this knowledge, and naturally he is very well grounded. 

He started at assembly work in the Clinton Street 
shops back in 1898. For a short time he also worked 
in the store room, from which he entered what we would 
now call a jobbing department, but what in those days 
was known simply as a machine shop. That was about 
15 years ago, and he has been in similar departments 
ever since. Consequently he knows machines, and con- 
sequently he is in charge of analyzing in Jobbing De- 
partment No. 2. 

Which brings you back to where we picked you up, 
so we'll let you off here. 


- 


ы 


! Е. А. Ме:сКе 


If you think it 1s some trick to put a watch together, 
you ought to try to set up an automatic screw machine! 
However, if you merely watched F. A. Meicke do it you 
might not think it was so hard, after all, for Mr. Meicke 
has been in the automatics 25 years, and he can make 
them eat out of his hand. | 

He began work in the New York shops in 1898, and 
worked there until the automatics were moved to Haw- 
thorne. Не came along in 1918, and has therefore 
earned one of the stars on his service button since his 
move. 

Mr. Meicke's thorough acquaintance with the auto- 
matics has earned him a group foremanship in the de- 
partment. 


A. E. Peterson 


Back in the New York shops they used 
to call him “Lug-holder Pete," Pete“ 
being short for Peterson the world over, 
and “‘lug-holder” being full length for 
ge *]ug-holder," as far as we can see. The 
Б lug-holder on a desk telephone is the 
> Ам part that holds the transmitter to the 

stem of the telephone. Mr. Peterson 
helped develop the type now in use, and his enthusiasm 
for lug-holders was responsible for his sobriquet. 
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He began work as а tool maker in 1898, and later 
became а group foreman in the tool room. From there 
he went into the punch press department, where he also 
served as a group foreman. In 1918 he came to Haw- 
thorne. His present position is head tool keeper in the 
heavy punch press department. His men keep in repair 
all the numerous complicated tools used on the big 
presses. 

Mr. Peterson's new button will bear three stars. 


S. Dewberry 


Twenty years ago S. Dewberry began 
to work toward a service button, choos- 
ing the Clinton Street shops as his 
starting point. Not that Sam had any 
thoughts of such a decoration then ; no- 
body else had. His whole idea was to 
do а good job on whatever he had to do, 
but after all, that is about the best way 
there is to get а service button, isn't it? Mr. Dewberry 
has worked in several departments, but most of his time 
has been spent in the subset assembly department. Sam 
knows subset symptoms, and can prescribe just the 
proper dose to cure them, no matter what they may be. 
His ability along this line and his way of getting along 
with his fellow workers have secured for him the job of 
assistant foreman of the department. | 

Mr. Dewbery has a fine family of youngsters. Үоп. 
probably remember their photograph published in the 
News with the report of the inspection department's pic- 
nic last summer. | 


С. Siebert 


When Gus Siebert received his first 
promotion and became an usher at West 
Street the New York Shops lost the best 
elevator operator in 18 states. They 
used to test spirit levels in early days 
by having Gus shoot his elevator up a 
couple of flights and stop at the third 
floor. Then they placed the level across 
between the elevator and the sill of the shaft, and if the 
bubble did not stand exactly in the middle they rejected 
the level. 

Gus has insisted on having his work on the level ever 
since. When he was put in charge of the cleaners later 
on he used to go on an inspection tour of the offices every 
day, shining a pocket flash light on the polished desk tops 
to see if his cleaners had missed some minute spot. He is 
now in charge of the elevator and janitor work of the 
T. A. shops at Hawthorne, where he is still insisting on . 
results, as a recent happening proves: 

The Maintenance Department had found an excellent 
rat exterminator, and some one wanted to find out 
whether it would also work with cockroaches. Accord- 
ingly Gus told his men to keep a sharp lookout and see if 
they could find any in the works. They could not, but 
one, who knows that Gus expects results on a job, brought 
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a bottle full from home. The compound killed a couple of 
them, too, and now Gus 1s looking for market quotations 
on cockroaches, so that he ean reimburse the man for his 
lost property. 

In the meantime Mr. Siebert has a new two-star button 
coming this month. 


F. Van Genechten 


When Kaiser Bill, inventor of the anti- 
neutrality cure, began to dose Antwerp 
with his 42 centimeter kultur capsules 
our Antwerp factory decided to shut up 
shop while there was still a shop to close. 

Thus did Mr. F. Van Genechten get his 
ahs transfer to the London branch in 
| 1914. 

Mr. Van Genechten began work as а toolmaker at 
Antwerp in 1898. A couple of years later he became 
foreman of the tool room, and later was made a general 
foreman and master-mechanic. In 1918 he was put in 
charge of the planning department. After the Antwerp 
shops closed down Mr. Van Genechten had charge of the 
shop lay-outs on the European automatic work in the 
London factory. In 1915 he was transferred to Haw- 
thorne in the same capacity. Mr. Van Genechten gets a 
20-year service button this month. 


A. G. Mason 


Arthur G. Mason began work with 
the Company in 1898 as an office boy. 
At that time the New York house was 
at 57 Bethune Street. Since that time 

т he has held a number of positions апа 
— in 1916 was put in charge of supply 
. service, claims, buying and selling and 
stock maintenance departments under 

the supervision of J. B. Odell. 

When the amount of Government work grew so large 
that special provision had to be made for it, he was 
transferred to that branch of the business where he has 
been kept on the jump for the last six months. 

Mr. Mason belongs to the Company’s ever increasing 
number of automobile owners and says that keeping a 
. car is one of the greatest and most expensive of outdoor 
sports. 


A. Bregartner 


In these days of commissions, boards, 
more commissions and chiropractics, we 
read much of adjustments—wage, price, 
hours, sunlight and spinal. These are 
all good in their way, but not one of 


quires another sort of adjustment— 
spring adjustment. You’ve seen the men 
in the shop hold a relay against the light, squint through 
the spring pile up and then go messing up a fine job of 


them will make a relay work. That re- 
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assembly with a pair of flat-nosed pliers. That’s what A. 
Bregartner has been doing ever since he came with the 
Western at the old New York shop 20 years ago, with the 
exception of a few years at adjusting the 50-type selec- 
tors. When the shop moved to Hawthorne and took the 
sclector job along, Bregartner was transferred to the 
Mechanical Switching System Branch to do special ad- 
justing work in the laboratory and on final installations. 
You'll find him there any day making relays operate on 
.000 ampere and releases on half of that. 


ae. ай 


Н G. Dean Mise E. Porter T. Verrastro 


Each Gets 
A New Star 


This Month Р) the 


E. A. Crowson 


J. Hoehn 


A Celebration for George Perlewitz 


Here is a wedding anniversary photograph. Forty 
years ago on March 15 George E. Perlewitz was joined 
to the Western Electric Company as was reported in the 
March issue of the News. His friends in Jobbing De- 
partment No. 2 surprised him on the anniversary date 
by decorating his bench as shown in the picture. They 
followed this the next afternoon (Saturday) by taking 
Mr. Perlewitz out to a banquet and theatre party, which 
goes to show that George not only makes good work, as 
was said in the News, but that he also makes good 
friends. You would understand why if you know George. 
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Bowling at 


HE Western Electric Bowling League is now on 
* last round of its schedule, and although the 

averages are not as high as in former years, the 
race is as interesting as ever. The race for high-team 
honors has narrowed down to two teams, namely: the 
Technical Department team, which is at present leading 
the procession, and the Machine Department team, which 
is now in second place. As there is a difference only of 
approximately two games between them, either one may 
be leading the procession at the end of the season, with 
tlie Inspection Department team a possible contender. 

The real surprise of the league for the last four or 
five weeks is the spurt of the C. R. & I. Shop team. After 
going along during the middle of the season winning а 
game every now and then, they broke loose and have won 
half of their games. At that, they had some hard luck, as 
they lose some of their games by the close margin of from 
one to ten pins. Probably the good work of O. Eisewig put 
new life into the team. With the teams keyed up to a 
high pitch, it should be а merry race for positions in the 
final standing. 

'The race in the individual standing seems to be between 
three veterans of the league, Jenkins, Old War Horse 
Fliger, of the Technical team, and Working Hard G. 
Voss, of the Machine team. As Jenkins is leading Voss 
by only 4 pins, and Voss in turn leading Fliger by 29 
pins, it surely will be a great fight to see who will land 
the high honors, as none of them expects to break under 
the strain. Of course, the standing would not look right 
if the Inspection team were not represented, so Tango 
Tony Shoda is staying up among the leaders to make 
things seem like old times. 

Some of our league bowlers showed their class in the 
tournament recently held by the American Bowling 
Congress at Cincinnati, O. J. Fliger and P. Wehrmeister 
were members of the Clausius team that finished in fifth 
place in the final standing of the tournament with a total 
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of 2891 pins to their credit. This is quite an honor, con- 
sidering that the best teams from all over the country 
were competing. — 

Besides being on a team high in the standing, these two 
bowled over 1170 pins in the doubles and Fliger also got 
607 pins in the singles. J. Larson, of the Machine team, 
rolled on the Schueneman team that also landed high in 
the money by getting a total of 2827 pins. Not being 
satisfied with merely being on a winning team, his partner 
and he rolled 1138 in the doubles and he bowled over 615 
in the single. This was the highest total rolled in the 
singles by our men. 

In the past the league has had to rely on paper reports 
to convince the public of our bowlers’ skill, but if “see- 
ing is believing” no one will even need to glance at the 
reports after the new Hawthorne Motion Picture is 
shown. Ten of our leading bowlers performed before the 
movie camera, and the film will convince anyone that they 
are a live bunch. The standing of the league at publica- 
tion date was: 


Total Pins 

Team Won Lost for Season Average 
Technical ................ 45 27 61551 854 68/72 
Machine 41 28 58954 854 28/69 
Inspection 40 32 59397 824 69/72 
Switchboard and Eng..... 37 32 57178 828 46/69 
Production 30 42 58013 806 53/72 
C Re: WI. ote ees 20 52 56104 119 16/72 

High game for season production— 10206. 

High average for season production— 981. 

Individual Averages 

Name and Team Games High Game Total Pins Average 
Jenkins, Tech. .... 72 266 12885 178 69/72 
Voss, Mach. ...... 57 229 10196 178 50/57 
Fliger, Tech. ..... 66 232 11780 178 32/68 
Skoog, Mach. ..... 69 287 11604 175 54/69 
Shoda, Inspec. .... 54 222 9398 174 2/54 
Larson, Mach. .... 69 234 11856 171 59/69 
Knoke, Tech. ..... 48 224 8228 171 20/48 
Bender, Swbd...... 60 242 10239 170 39/60 
Eisewig ........... 63 228 10719 170 9/63 


High game for season—Jenkins, 266. 
High average for season—Jenkins, 216. 
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The Hawthorne Bowlers in Action 
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Hawthorne Holds Its 


O course when your school chum comes in from 


the old home town you want to send him back a 

life-long member of the “I-knew-him-when 
Club.” You picture him back home, just a wee bit su- 
perior, as befits a friend of the great, holding forth to 
the boys at the Sunshine Athletic Club: “Is Bill making 
good in little ol' Chi? Pll say he is! Why, say, that 
boy knows the old burg like a book. He's friends with 
half the big men in the place, too. Speaks of ’em by 


A: Proof That the Show Is a Popular Institution 


their first names, and knows all of their affairs. He 
was going to take me over to call on a couple of them up 
along the Gold Coast, but they were out of town just 
then—down spending the winter in Florida. Bill says—" 

But just then he breaks in on your reverie to ask if 

the Art Institute building isn't the Coliseum, where you 
told him all the circuses show. It develops that he takes 
the lion for а menagerie advertisement. So you set him 
right by explaining that the Institute is a school for 
bathing girls founded by President Arthur, and called 
Art Institute for short. (You are not exactly sure 
what kind of а school it is, but you assume it is for 
bathing girls because you once wandered in to see an 
exhibit of students’ pictures and all their picture showed 
them getting ready for a bath.) 
And just then you pass a reel of Western Electric 
Cable in the street and that reminds him of something 
else he wants to know. “Say,” he says, there's some- 
thing I've always wanted to ask you ever since you've 
been with the Western. How do you people get those 
wires inside that lead pipe? 

And you have to tell him you DON’T know! 

You, of course, see clearly how impossible it is for 
Hawthorne’s 20,000 employees to circulate freely 
around through the 60 odd acres of buildings and learn 
how everything is made, but how are you going to make 
your friend realize that? His idea of a big shop is 
Hempey's mill, which employs seven men, besides old 
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Second Products Show 


man Hempey and his five boys. And as to 20,000 em- 
ployes, why that's ten times as many people as there 
are in all Hempeyville, so of course you are lying to him 
and playing him for а greenhorn right along. 

The “I-knew-him-when Club" has cancelled its appli- 
cation for a charter. 

And the very next week you go over to the second 
annual Hawthorne Products Show and about the first 
thing you see is an exhibit showing how lead-covered 
cable is made. The trick is very simple, too. The cable 
core runs through a die in the lead presses, and the lead 
is forced out around it, forming the sheath or “pipe,” 
as your chum called it. With a paper to draw a few 
pictures on you could have explained the process to 
him in a minute perhaps not as clearly as it was ex- 
plained by the men in charge of the exhibit, but well 
enough to get by, at least. 

And you could also have astonished him with a de- 
scription of the printing telegraph, which sends а mes- 
sage when a typist sits down and manipulates the keys. 
Another part of the apparatus receives and types a 
message from the other end of the line. In fact, with 
eight complete equipments it is possible to send four 
messages over one wire, at the same time receiving four 
messages over the same wire. 

You could have told him about our welding machines 
that weld platinum contacts to German silver springs, 
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A General View of the Hawthorne Products Exhibit 


the braiding machines that weave the cloth covering 
around switchboard and telephone cords, the automatic 
screw machines that do everything but talk. You could 
have explained to him how the telephone operates, how 
castings are made, how a switchboard works, what hap- 
pens in a coin collector when “central” returns your 
nickel. In fact, you could have set up as the original 
sanitary fountain of wisdom, and told him about 
hundreds of other things, too, for though the program 
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The Hawthorne Club Store's Exhibit 


did not list that many exhibit spaces, there were nu- 
merous kinds of apparatus in each exhibit. And there 
were a good many exhibits, too, for that matter. Let’s 
see, now—there were the cable exhibit and the automa- 
tics and—but, here, let’s put them down as they showed 
on the program: 


PROGRAM 


1. The Printing Telegraph in Operation. 2. Protectors and 
Fuses. 3. A Welding Machine in Operation—-Weldin Platinum 
Centact to German Silver Springs. 4. Relays and Message 
Registers. 5 and Panel A. The Plant Educational Department. 
6. Spool woe and Finishing. 7. An рта Machine in 
Operation. The Parts and Assembly of Plugs. 8. orming and 
Soldering Factory Cable. 9. Subscribers’ Sets. 10. A Unit of 
an Automatic Exchange in Operation. . 
11. The Receiver and Transmitter—How the Telephone Talks. 
12, Demonstration of the Old and New Braiding Machines in 
ration. Insulation Material Exhibit. 18 and Panel C. An 
Exhibit Showing How Lead-Covered Cable Is Made. 14. Rubber 
—in Various Stages from the Raw Material to the Finished Prod- 


uct. 15. Coin Collectors, Ringers, Generators and Jacks from the 


Detail Parts to the Complete Assembled Product. 16. Storage 
Batteries—How to Care for Them. 17. A Condenser Winding Ma- 
chine in Operation. The Finished Condenser. 18. An Automatic 
Screw Machine in Operation—“The Machine with Brains.” 19. 
The Manufacture of Lamp Opals. 20 and Panel D. Installing 
Exhibit. 

21. Historical Exhibit, Showing the Development of Telephone 


Handling Material. 29-30. 


* 
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Telephone Instruments and Automatic Switching Units 


Apparatus. 22. The Laying Out and Forming of a Local Cable. 
28. The Testing of Materials to see whether we get what we pay 
for—The Chemical Laboratory. 24. The Oscillograph—See Your- 
self Talk. 25. The Telephone Repeater. 26. Metal Plating and 
Finishing. 27. Making Castings—The Foundry. 28. Methods of 
oodwork—Operations of Staining 
and Finishing Woodwork. 81. Gauges and Measuring Instruments 
—Practical Shop Methods. 82. Switchboards—Central Office and 
P. B. X. Sections—A 550-B P. B. X. in Operation. 88. Circuit 
Panels in Operation. 34. Train Dispatching. 85. The Manufac- 
ture of Miniature Lamps—Glass Blowing Demonstration. Panel 
A. Interesting Statistics of the Company. | 


That makes 85 exhibit spaces, besides the wall panels. 
Of course, with so many things to see, and with so many 
other people trying to see them all, too, you may have 
missed a few details, but still you learned a lot from . 
the explanations of the experts in charge of the exhibits. 
And even if you don’t remember it all, the Products 
Show is so interesting that your time is well spent, even 
just viewing it as an amusement. Besides, you do re- 
member at least the main part of the explanation. You 
understand now a great many things that mystified you 
before. | 

So just wait until that chum of yours comes back to 
Chicago the next time! 


That Rush Job 


The Boss Chokes Of a Pre- 
mature Promise 


HEY - GIVE ME 


The Job Gets Under Way 


WHEN YOU GET A 
TROUBLESOME RUSH 
NÉ JOB ALL FINISHED , 

VS. "AIN'T IT A GRAND AND 
^ GLORIOUS FEELING +” 
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This Happens Every Now 
and Then 
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Company’s 1917 Business Breaks 
All Records 


Increase of More Than 40 Per Cent. Shown in Annual Report 


1917, according to the figures contained in the 

annual report of the directors to the stockholders, 
which has just been issued. The gross income for the 
year was more than $150,000,000. The report, which 
is signed by Mr. Thayer on behalf of the directors, reads 
as follows: 

„The business of the Company has been larger than in 
any previous year. This is true of both the sale of its 
own manufactures and in the sale of merchandise not 
made by it. In our own manufactures the demands from 
regular customers (the Bell Telephone Companies) 
were very heavy at the beginning of the year, but as the 
demands for equipment to meet emergency requirements 
directly or indirectly caused by the war have increased, 
the ordinary requirements have decreased so that to a 
large extent a more expensive and less profitable busi- 
ness kept us busy during the latter part of the year. 
Therefore, while the profits in this class of business have 
been larger than in 1916, they have not, as compared 
with earlier years, been in proportion to the increased 
investment in the business. 

“On sales of merchandise not made by us the profits 
have been very satisfactory. 

“There is no return from foreign investments included 
in the profits of the Company for 1917. As to some, 
information is entirely lacking, and as to others, it is 
incomplete. It is our belief, however, that, as a whole, a 
conservative valuation of them would require no addition 
to reserves, the earnings of some of them being appar- 
ently sufficient to offset the possible losses of others. 

“On the entry of this nation into the war we prac- 
tically placed our Engineering Department at the 
service of the nation and believe that it has rendered 
important service. This has involved large expense and 
indirect loss through the interruption of our regular 
engineering program, but because we believed that we 


Ts biggest year in the Company's history was 


were able to render great service, we believed also that 
the responsibility upon us to render it was great and 
that our stockholders would approve of our action. 
On such orders as we undertake for the military depart- 
ments we have agrecd to a basis of cost plus a very mod- 
erate profit. 

“The difference between present cost and cost on the 
basis of prices before the war on buildings and equip- 
ment added to the plant during the year has been cred- 
ited to Reserve for Depreciation on Plant. 

"It has seemed wise on account of the large merchan- 
dise investment and the prevailing high costs to set aside 
to the Reserve for Contingencies $2,000,000 and on 
account of the large increase in the number of employees 
since the establishment of the Employees’ Benefit Fund 
there has been added to that Fund the sum of $500,000. 

*Our shop force increased during the year from 18,928 
to 21,549 employees. 'The total number of employees 
at December 81, 1917, was 80,737. 

“The sales for 1917 were $150,840,000. For 1916 
they were $106,987,000, and for 1915 they were 
$63,852,000. 

“The orders on hand at December 81, 1917, were 
$1.950,000 in value less than on December 81, 1916. 
The average value of an order filled during 1917 was 
$107 as compared with $75 for 1916. 

The total disbursements from the Employees’ Benefit 
Fund for 1917 amounted to $178,915. These payments 
covered all classes of benefits and were made to 2,894 
beneficiaries. 

„Statements of Earnings and of Assets and Liabil- 
ities of this Company and its constituent companies in 
the United States are appended.” 


For the Directors, 


Н. B. THAYER, 
President. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Н. В. Thayer, President; Н. A. Halligan, Vice-President; W. Р. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel; A. L. Salt, Vice- 
President and General Purchasing Agent; Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales Manager; Н. F. Albright, 
Vice-President and General Superintendent; J. W. Johnston, Treasurer; F. В. Jewett, Chief Engineer; С. C. 

Pratt, Secretary; R. Н. Gregory, Comptroller; C. E. Scribner, Consulting Engineer. 


Office of publication and address of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 195 Broadway, New York City. 
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t This advertisement appears on the front cover of the March 30th number of the “Electrical Review.” 


Why, it will almost go in my knitting bag! 


Just think of it—a complete, full sized electric 
sewing machine so compact, so light that you can 
carry it in one hand upstairs, or down, to your 
neighbor’s, or to the war-relief work rooms. When 
your work is finished, you put the machine out of 
the way on a closet shelf. 


The electric motor does the hard work—re- 
lieves you of the tire of pedaling—and runs for 
three hours on one cent’s worth of electricity. 


Western 


Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 
New York Philadelphia 


Portable Sewing Machine 


If your lighting company or electrical dealer cannot show you this machine, 
write to the nearest house for Booklet No. ““ТҺе New Way to Sew. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


You'll so enjoy sewing with this machine, and 
you'll find that you get so much more sewing done, 
that you'll economize as thousands of other women 
are doing in these war-times, by making your own 
and your children’s clothes. 


This new kind of a machine costs only $37.50 
($39.50 West of the Rockies)—less than most of 
the well-known makes of the old fashioned foot- 

power machines. 


Electric 


Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis 
San Francisco Seattle 


Houses in all Principal Cities 


This advertisement will appear in colors in the May issue of ‘‘Vogue’’ and in black and white in the May 
numbers of eight other popular magazines with a combined circulation of more than 7,000,000. 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


Stretching forth her hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, black or white, 
knowing no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Seeing all things with a mother's sixth sense that's blind to jealousy and 
meanness; helping the little home that’s crushed beneath an iron hand by show- 
ing mercy in a healthy, human way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone 
and bringing warmth to hearts-and hearths too long neglected. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea to No Man’s Land; to heal and comfort 
thousands who must fight and bleed in crawling holes and water-soaked entrench- 
ments where cold and wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche steel or lead. 


She's warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thousands from 
her store; the Greatest Mother in the World—the RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


Western Electric Company 
through Division of Advertising, United States Government Comm. on Public Information 


Copyright, 1918. 
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Lending a Hand to Nature 


What Has Been Done in Landscape Gardening at the Hawthorne Works 


F ever you visit Kansas, 
one of the things you 
will be expected to be- 

lieve is that the corn springs 
up so fast you can hear it 
growing throughout the 
quiet night. Now Kansas is 
.& dry State and mistrust- 
ful, wherefore the stranger 
within her gates finds him- 
self in & very dry State. 
With such conditions, a 
credulous man often im- 
agines that the cracklings 
of his parched tongue are 
sounds produced by the 
corn breaking the growing 
speed limit. “I was a 
stranger and ye took me 
in.“ 

But, after all, such a 
racket is entirely unneces- 
sary. Our grass at Hawthorne grows every bit as fast 
as the Kansas corn, yet it does not violate the anti- noise 
ordinance. The answer is simple. We have а man go 
around with an oil can and lubricate it. One of the com- 
mon sights at Hawthorne is a man kneeling on the lawns, 
busily oiling the grass. 

That ought to even us up with Kansas for that corn 
story. We don't mind telling the rest of you that the 
oil can actually contains gasoline, which is used for dis- 
couraging dandelions. For the dandelion is a plebeian 
vegetable and it does not understand that gasoline at 
the present prices is a very aristocratic perfume. In its 
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А Hawthorn for Hawthorne. 
On the Works Grounds 
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This Nursery Tree is Now Growing 


base ignorance it gets so 
nauseated by. the odor that 
it sickens and dies, which, 
of course, is the object of 
the gasoline cure. 

But shampooing the dan- 
delion's golden locks is only 
one of the landscape beauty 
doctors many duties at 
Hawthorne. The appear- 
ance of the grounds bears 
witness to the extent of 
their activities, but à men- 
tal picture of the prairie 
that was Hawthorne 1з nec- 
essary to get an adequate 
appreciation of the difficui- 
ties they have overcome. 
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bought all the timber on the 
Hawthorne Works site for 
a song, and that statement 
carries no reservations as to the quality of your voice 
either. Every last one of the numerous trees that look 


sc much at home in Hawthorne is a stranger in a strange 


land. Or perhaps, since they are so perfectly adapted to 
their new surroundings, it would be better to say that 
every one is а naturalized citizen. And the immigration 
laws are very strict too. Trees for Hawthorne must be 
straight, strong, sturdy, and sightly. That is perhaps 
overworking the “esses,” but then they ought to be glad 
to labor in so good a cause. 

Trees and shrubs are selected at the nurseries in mid- 
summer when in full leaf. It is thus possible to determine 
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A Grove in the Making. The Transplanting Operation is Completed on the Tree in the Back- 
ground. The One at the Left is in Place, But the Dirt Has Not Yet Been Filled in Around 
It. The Tree at the Right ts on the Skids Ready to Be Slid Into Place in the Hole Near It 


their suitability for the location they are to fill, as well 
as to judge whether they are healthy and able to stand 
the hardships of moving. 

Nursery stock is the only kind worth bothering with, 
since it is impracticable to transplant an old tree that 
has been allowed to grow according to its own sweet will. 
Such trees send out generally three long roots, which 
branch out into a network of small roots many feet away 
from the trunk. It is these small shoots that supply the 
tree’s nourishment. Therefore, if such a tree is to be 
transplanted with enough roots to support it in the style 
to which it has been accustomed, it is necessary to carry 
away about half the county with it, since the soil around 
the roots must be moved with the tree. In the nurseries 
part of the roots are pruned every year, the result being 
that the small shoots are put out near the trunk. It is 
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possible, therefore, to uproot 
these trees by digging a circular 
trench four or five feet from the 
trunk. 

Such a trench is usually about 
five feet deep and two or three 
feet wide. It is dug when the 
frost is in the ground and just 
before the cold weather is due. 
The tree is then left undisturbed 
until after three or four days of 
zero weather. By that time the 
earth around the roots is frozen 
and will adhere firmly to the 
roots when the tree is pulled up. 
With a tree about thirty-five 
years old, having a trunk 15 to 
20 inches through, this disc of 
earth and roots will weigh around 
twenty tons. 

The tree is uprooted and 
hauled out along an inclined 
trench by ropes and a capstan, 
similar to that used for moving buildings. It is then 
loaded on a special wagon for moving. Fig. 1 shows one 
of these just entering the main gate of the Hawthorne 
Works. With its numerous teams of horses it gives & 
better idea of the weight transported than if we should 
print а more modern picture showing one of our big 
motor trucks pulling the whole load. 

Before the tree arrives provisions are made for re- 
ceiving it. А circular hole is dug about eight feet deep 
and ten or twelve feet in diameter. The disc of earth 
brought with the tree is about five feet thick, so there is 
room for three feet of rich black soil at the bottom of the 
trench. There are about two feet all around the 
disc, which are also filled with rich earth. <A tree thus 
carefully put to bed and tucked in wakes up at the call 
of spring without ever suspecting that it has been moved 
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One of Hawthorne's Adopted Children Entering Its New Home. Now-a-days One of Our Big Trucks Furnishes the Motive 
Power, But the String of Horses Gices a Better Idea of the Load 
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The Raw Material 


from its own little cot. 


strike out far enough to 
make such protection un- 
necessary — usually about 
four years. 

More than 3,500 trees 
and shrubs beautify the 
Hawthorne grounds. You 
must see them to appreciate 
their effectiveness, but you 
won't enjoy knowing them 
to the fullest unless you are 
able to call each and every 
one by name. "Therefore, 
the News has kindly ar- 


ranged a proper introduc- 


tion by preparing and publishing a list of the various 
varieties that are contributing to the embellishment of 
Please don't write in and ask where the 189 
Matrimony Vines are as the News cannot help you. 


Hawthorne. 
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Landscape Work Near the Water Tower 


Fig. 2 shows three of our trees 
at various stages in the replanting process. 

The trunks of transplanted trees are wrapped with 
ropes of hay and straw to prevent the sun from drying 
out some of their limited supply of sap until their roots 
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Kind 
Hawthorn 
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American Elms 
Lombardy Poplars 
Carolina Poplars 
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And the Finished Product 


No. 
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The Prairie That Was Hawthorne 


Silver Maple 


White Ash 


American Linden 
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Wier's Cut Leaf Maple.... 
English Lime Linden....... 


Russian Mulberry 
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Trees and Shrubs Set Out at Hawthorne 


Kind No. 
Canoe or Paper Birch...... 1 
European Horse-Chestnut.. 1 
Early Richmond Cherry.... 1 
Western Catalpa .......... 15 
Russian Mulberry ......... 20 
Honey en 224 361 
Bridal Wreath Spirea....... 256 
Ninebark Spires 38 
Kroebel's Spies 29 
Golden. BIQE „осла 71 
Staghorn. ume 12 
Cut-leaf Sumae 392 
Hybrid Golden Bell........ 144 
Morrow’s Honeysuckle ..... 206 
Thunberg’s Barberry ...... 224 
European Barberry ........ 4 
Matrimony Vine .......... 189 
High Bush Cranberry...... 104 
Arrow-wood Viburnum 12 
Wayfaring Tree 2: £ 27 
Snowball or Guelder Rose.. 21 
Japanese Briar Rose....... 62 
White Snowberry ......... 95 
Red Snowberry, Coral Berry 

or Indian Currant....... 24 
Ibota or Chinese Privet.... 453 
Amoor River Privet........ 165 
Pink Double-Flowering Al- 

MONG: describe V e i 3 
White-Centered Mock 

GGG! A E T 154 
Garden Purple Lilac....... 33 
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. Kind No. Kind No. 


Persian Lilac .............. 157 Button Bush .............. 5 
Bechtel’s Double - Flowering Snowball Hydrangea ...... 12 
%%% лише Аана 1 Large-Flowered Hydrangea. 21 
Japan Quince ............. 5 American Black Currant... 1 
Enonymus Burning Bush.. 8 Lemoine’s Hybrid  Snow- 
Japanese Burning Bush.... 1 Flower .................. 10 
Siberian Pea Bush......... 6 Hercules! Club ............ 1 
Red-Flowering Weigela.... 22 Double-Flowered Plum .... 2 
White Kerria ............. 15 Rose of Sharon ............ 8 
Tamaris k Cisse exe E RR ESTER 8 80 


If you are anything of a botanist you can readily see 
the possibilities in that collection. Take the Symphori- 
carpos Racemosus, for instance, with its loose clusters of 
dainty pink flowers and, later on, its profusion of white 
waxy berries. Sounds as if it might be a white snowberry 
bush, doesn’t it? As a matter of fact, that is just ex- 
actly what it is, but the botanists call it by the more 
imposing title, knowing that the poor thing is helpless to 
prevent it. They call the rest of them hard names, too, 
but they love them all the same, just as everybody does 
who has an eye for the beauty of green leaves, scarlet, 
white, blue, black and golden berries, and flowers 
of all shapes, colors and perfumes. What more 
could anyone ask to decorate a landscape with? The 
list even includes а cherry tree, planted for its beauty, 
but utilitarian, nevertheless, for Restaurateur Chopard 
has used some of its juicy fruit in his delicious Haw- 
thorne cherry pies. It makes good and it makes good 
pies. 

In addition to these trees and shrubs there are 737 
Japanese (or Boston) ivy plants, covering about a 
hundred and thirty thousand square feet of wall with a 
beautiful mass of wavy green, besides thousands of 
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flowering plants, lending color and fragrance to the 
shrubbery plats—salvias, asters, snap-dragons, phlox, 
petunias, verbenas, ageratums, alyssums, peonies, irises, 
cannas, geraniums, tulips, crocuses, gladioli, zinnias, etc. 

Now to give you some idea of the task it has been to 
grow all these beautiful things: We hate to say any- 
thing derogatory about a lady, but we are compelled to 
admit that when our gardeners began their task the face 
that Mother Nature invited them to beautify was so 
urgently in need of it that the job looked impossible. In 
the first place her complexion was decidedly sallow, con- 
sisting of a surface of thick, yellow clay. It became at 
once apparent that amputation was the only cure. 
Accordingly that was done a little bit at a time until 
up to date 22,000 cubic yards of soil have been removed 
and replaced by rich black loam. 

So there you have the reason why vegetation flourishes 
so at Hawthorne — not alone trees and shrubs and 
flowers, but soft velvety lawn grass, growing in locations 
where ordinary grass could not be induced to grow. In 
fact, several of our younger and more sensitive bald- 
headed men are praying that green hair may come into 
style. 

Aside from that possible territory, however, we now 
have about seven acres of flourishing lawn, containing 
7,840,166,408 blades of grass. That is by actual count 
—an actual count of the blades in one square inch and a 
computation of the total from that. However, if you do 
not like approximations and would rather check it up 
for yourself, there are the lawns. We'll tell the folks 
vou won’t be home for supper. 


Nature is not such a poor artist after all. Here is an example of her Winter work which shows what she can do with the material 
which Hawthorne provides for her 
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“A Great Net of Mercy Drawn Through an Ocean of Unspeakable Pain" 


What Your Red Cross Dollars Do 


An accounting of Expenditures of the First Red Cross War Fund 


Every one of the twenty million and more Red Cross members is entitled to this statement. Your local Red 


Cross Chapter can give you further details. 


First War Fund Appropriations up to March 1, 1918 


United States Relief: 
. 5. Army Base Hospitals 
‚ S. Navy Base Hospitals 
. S. Medical and Hospital Work 
. S. Sanitary Service 
`. ©. Camp Service 
'. S. Miscellaneous 


Foreign Relief: 
Relief in France 
Relief in Belgium 
Relief in Russia 
Relief in Roumania 
Relief in Italy 
Relief in Serbia 
Relief in Great Britain 
Relief in other Foreign Countries 
Relief for Prisoners, etc 
Equipment and expenses in U. S. 
urope 


.$30,936,103.04 
2,086,131.00 
1,243,845.07 
2,676,368.76 


531, ,000.00 
403, ,000.00 
6,451,150.86 
1,118,748.41 


Total U. S. Relief 
working cantat for purchase of supplies for re- 
sale to Chapters or for shipment abroad 
Working cash advances for France and United 
States 


of Personnel for 


Total Foreign Relicf $47,325,609.38 — — 
Restricted as to use by Donor 2, 520, 409.57 877.721, 918.22 

At the close of the first year of the War the Red Cross goes to the public for raising of the Second War 
Fund with a record of appropriations which warrants continued contributions to this great relief work. As an 
influential citizen of your community, join with your local Red Cross Chapter to make this campaign sucessful. 
Your Redd Cross is the Army behind the Army. Give till vour heart says stop. 


SECOND RED CROSS WAR FUND WEEK—MAY 20-27 


Total of War Fund Appropriations 


A Red Cross Message from Theodore N. ‘Vail 


(Mr. Vail Is Himself an Active Worker for the Red Cross in His Capacity as a Member of Its War Finance Committee) 


OU see service flags flying in front of the cottage 
Y =: the mansion, the office building and the fac- 

tory. 'The Bell System has one, of which we are 
proud. 

On our service flag there are over seven thousand 
stars, and soon there will be eight thousand. 

Do you realze what each of these stars indicates? 
Each star says that some one man has subordinated his 
position, his immediate opportunities, for the time being 
his prospects in life, and certainly the best years of his 
life; that each man has sacrificed the luxury and com- 
fort of: home and home surroundings to take up the 
burden of privation, self-denial, discomfort, misery, and 
danger, and the risk of life. 

That man is doing а duty and making a sacrifice that 
belongs as much to you as to him. He is making this 
sacrifice that you may be secure in the enjoyment of 
your position, your opportunities, your prospects, and 
that you may continue to enjoy the comforts and 
luxuries of home surroundings. It is not merely a priv- 
ilege, it is your duty, vour obligation, to do something 
that will help to smooth out the conditions under which 
he is doing this service. 

The Government can clothe him and supply him with 
material needs, so far as is possible under the conditions. 
can give him routine attention and care when sick and 
wounded, but the Government cannot give him those 
little delicate attentions which go so far to comfort опе 
when suffering from deprivation, sickness, or disability. 
The Government cannot bring home and home comforts 
to him. For that, the Red Cross has been constituted as 
& foster-mother of every soldier. 'To do this work it 


* 


needs not only thousands of brave and faithful men and 
women who at every sacrifice are devoting themselves to 
this work, but it means also money to pay the bills and 
supply the needs. If you should devote half of every- 
thing you have, you would not be making a sacrifice in 
any way comparable to the soldier’s. In fact you are 
really not called on for any sacrifice,—possibly only a 
bit of self-denial in contributing to that foster-mother 
for the benefit of your brothers at the front, a bit of 
your earnings. 


There are silver stars, there will be more, in the border 
of that service flag. You know what it means to family 
and friends to have a dear one cut off in the prime of life. 


The ministrations of the Red Cross will lessen the 
number of silver stars, and will make the last days of 
those who must go happier and more comfortable. 


You of the Bell System have responded wonderfully 
{с the membership drive and have come to the aid of your 
brothers in service. It is not gratitude or sacrifice. We 
want you to share liberally as with a brother, and tie 
this great noble work closely to the Bell Svstem. 


Those who are responsible for the work of the Red 
Cross have repeatedly and voluntarily expressed their 
recognition and appreciation of the aid given and the 
work done for the Red Cross by the personnel, operative 
and executive, of the Bell System. 


A new campaign is starting. I hope when it is over 
that we shall stand still higher in their appreciation, and, 
above all, higher in our own self-esteem, and feel that 
while we may not have done all we would, we have done 
all that we could. 
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Trying to Understand Revolutionary 
. Russia 


By A. E. Reinke 


[This is the third and concluding article about the Russian Revolution contributed by Mr. Reinke] 


1 A TE Americans are accustomed to look on the 
Russian of the masses as a brutal, ignorant, 
vodka loving semi-savage; and we believe the 
man of the upper classes to be a gentleman of leisure 
with exotic ideas of pleasure and oriental notions of hon- 
esty. If а Russian should attempt to picture Americans 
by the riotous acts of a Tennessee lynching party or the 
doings of Newport society, he would get just as near the 
truth about us. 

When we supplement this inaccurate impression of the 
Russian by the sensational American newspaper reports 
from Petrograd, it is not surprising that any attempt to 
understand present Russian events is promptly sub: 
merged in intellectual chaos and a headache. The Rus- 
sian possesses a remarkable, and to the Westerner a mys- 
terious, combination of character qualities. Let me 
sketch for the readers of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News 
a few personal experiences to illustrate the point. 

A heavily laden sleigh on a Petrograd street is stuck 
on a portion of the wooden pavement where the snow has 
melted away. The poor horse, long deprived of a square 
meal, is unable to go on till pedestrians from the side- 
walk willingly put their shoulders to the sleigh and push 
it along. In the meantime the traffic is blocked and 
dozens of vehicles—horse and gasoline—wait patiently 
for the obstruction to be removed ; there is no hurry and 
there is no velling. 


= 


The town is considerably disturbed by the Kornilof 
Counter-Revolution. Troops are reported to be ap- 
proaching—street fighting seems only hours off. Yet 
people line up as usual to buy their theater tickets for 
the Russian opera or Russian ballet. Thousands rush to 
cscape from town and jam the railroad facilities, but the 
mass of people calmly remain; they open their retail 
stores as usual, trade as usual, go to the factory as usual, 
little concerned about tomorrow. If destruction comes, 
it is bound to come. 

I attend an cvening dinner and at about ten begin to 
think of taking leave, when tea is announced by the ser- 
vant. A tea in Russia is a light supper and as inevitable 
as pic for dessert in à New England home. At eleven I 
make another move to go, but some friends drop in for a 
social call. At twelve more friends come. When I leave 
at one the party settles down to a game of cards. The 
Russian loves sociability and late hours and is alweys 
prepared for an extra guest at dinner dropping in un- 
announced. 

When foodstuffs were scarcely obtainable I attended 
one evening a little family dinner of eight persons with а 
$45 roast of veal on the table and a $60 bottle of vodka. 
The head of the house explained: Why worry, we must 
live while we live, perhaps we will be hanged tomorrow.” 
The party lasted till after midnight, as hilarious as an 


annual dinner of the Sales Committee, impregnated with 


— 


This group of the leading men in our allied house at Petrograd affords a splendid opportunity to study the facial characteristics of the 
better educated Russians. The men seated in the front are: Mr. Moshevitch, Chief Engineer; А. E. Reinke; E. Otto, Vice-Presidnt; a 
Foreman Celebrating His Twenty-fifth Anniversay of Service; Mr. Joseph, President; Mr. Cook, Shop Superintendent 
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a weird mixture of the Ңиз- 
sian, English, German and 
Danish languages. Mean- 
while, each one wondered 
quietly what his chances 
were at that time of the 
night dodging the footpads 
that were lurking on the 
silent streets. 

There are 200 people 
lined up waiting patiently 
for their turn to board a 
street car. I jump on be- 
fore the stopping place with 
a dozen others to beat out 
the crowd—just a little 
American habit. When the 
car stops at the head of the 
line, a gentleman enters the 
car, asks us to play the 
game and get off; after an argument that lasts fully 
three minutes, we thirteen meekly get out and walk to the 
end of the line a block away. "There are neither police 
nor officials of the street car company to help form the 
line. | 

The soldiers have broken ranks and chased away their 
officers, often killing them. The police are wiped out. 
Every mujik soldier with а gun and cartridges is а law 
unto himself. He can enter any home that looks profit- 
able, search for weapons and gather in anything else that 
scems attractive. Yet very little is taken, in spite of 
thousands of released burglars ready to stir his imagina- 
tion. Only a few bakeries and munitions retail stores 
were broken into. 

Soldiers in their fury nearly demolish the Hotel As- 
toria and capture a large stock of wines and spirits. The 
thousands of bottles taken are calmly smashed into the 
gutter. In the Revolution I saw only one soldier quietly 
balancing ап unsteady load. 

Thousands of believers wander homewards from mid- 
night mass on Easter, each carrying а burning candle, 
shielded by the hand against the winter blasts. With 
that holy flame they will light the small oil lamp sus- 
pended in front of the ikon in every bedroom in Russia. 
The little blue flame will burn steadily all night reflected 
from the glistening metal surfaces of the holy picture, 
shedding a mysterious light. The next day bearded men 
will kiss each other in the streets in their joy that Christ 
has risen. 

The police with their machine guns have retreated into 
the church towers. The priest is suspected as an accom- 
рсе. Yet not a soul attempts to enter the church to 
retaliate by stealing the huge treasures, religious articles 
and holy pictures made of gold, silver and precious 
stones, within easy reach. 

А huge procession has been formed to bury the victims 
of the Revolution. There are over half a million people 
inline. There are no police or soldiers to maintain order 
—only a kindly spirit and an instinctive sense for public 
order. There is not a single casualty. There are no 
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A Funeral Procession in the Nevsky. The Crowds Were Kept 
on the Side Lines by Moving Lines of Men Holding Hands 
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religious services — social- 
ism has little need for these, 
but mind you, the graves 
are left open and the rela- 
tives come the next day 
with priests to perform the 
last rites. 

The collector of our Pet- 
rograd house comes in with: 
a leather bag filled with 
currency — the collections 
of the day. Payment by 
check between firms is un- 
known. That collector is 
not bonded—there's no need 
for it. He's a member of a 
cooperative society which 
makes good any fraud. 
Every cashier in town be- 
longs to the organization, 
which is almost never called on to reimburse for the dis- 
honesty of a member. 

An old school teacher tells me with tears of sympathy 
in her eyes of her work among the convalescents at a 
large hospital whom she taught to read and write. These 
soldier peasants craved knowledge. The young ones 
learned rapidly, but the old ones of 40 to 45 found it 
impossible. Their memories were unable to retain the first 
syllable while laboriously spelling out the second. These 
men when sent to their Siberian homes send her letters 
crudely written and bluntly expressed, overflowing with 
gratitude for the new power acquired. 

At any evening gathering the newcomer, a stranger, 1s 
introduced not by his family name, but by his Christian 
name.  *Nocolai Ivanovitz" (Nicholas, the Son of 
Ivan) ; and he is thus addressed by men and women all 
evening and thereafter. 'That lends a charming atmo- 
sphere of brotherhood, particularly when combined with 
а warm hospitality. In our Petrograd office it is the 
same. Mr. Otto, the manager, is addressed as “Eduard 
Eduardovitch” by all, except the office boy, who respect- 
fully says “barin” (master). 

Such contrasts and contradictions as presented in 
these pictures meet one on every hand, and mystify the 
newcomer even further. But months of close association 
with the Russian, particularly at a time like a Revolu- 
tion, when the character of people is bared in the casting 
aside of all restraints, showed me that there is less in- 
consistency after all than is at first apparent. I shall 
try to give you а brief summary of a character analysis . 
as it seemed revealed to me. "This analysis applies par- 
ticularlv to the Slav Russian, whom we see in this coun- 
try rarely, as he does not emigrate voluntarily. 

The Russian is essentially a man of heart rather than 
head. His sentiments largely dominate his thinking. He 
reasons by intuition and often is unable to back up an 
opinion by convincing argument. 'That preponderance 
of sentiment is expressed in his large human sympathy, 
his generosity, his prodigal hospitality, his warm friend- 
ship and love of sociability. It also explains his won- 


aerful tolerance for other religions, races, languages and 
customs. | 

The Russian is an utopian and idealist. Generations 
of censorship and autocratic domination have forced him 
to seek relief in his world of ideas, so that today he often 
prefers ideas to facts. The desire for putting ideas into 
practical working finds no great appeal in his heart, or 
if 1t does, causes him to apply his thought-out theories 
to practical conditions regardless of their suitability. 
That was the ultimate reason for Kerensky’s downfall. 
He thought the Russian masses could be guided by gentle 
persuasion. Trotzky exhibited that same quality when 
he attempted to rouse the proletariat of Germany and 
ultimately of the world, even though Russia were to be 
sacrificed in the effort. 

It may surprise you, but the Russian under the old 
régime was perhaps the freest man in the world, provided 
he kept absolutely away from politics. The Russian in- 
sists on his right to his dreams and opinions and to live 
his life according to his inner convictions. And with a 
remarkable generosity he grants his fellow man the right 
to do likewise. For this reason there is in Russia no well- 
defined public opinion, no Mrs. Grundy, no hypocrisy 
and cant. The man who fought his life’s battle and 
failed is an object to be pitied and helped and not looked 
down on, as is common in our own country where success 
is almost instinctively measured by financial returns. 
The Russian regards only the individual—his aims and 
ideals rather than the money success of his practical 
efforts. 

The Russian is intensely interested in his home, home 
comforts, family and friends. He is far less interested 
in the affairs of the town and very little in those of the 
nation. He is not a patriot as we understand the term, 
the Czar and his crowd never stirred his imagination suffi- 
ciently ; although the reason is more fundamental and 
may be traced to his Asiastic origin. The peoples of 
Asia, with few exceptions, are not patriotically inclined. 

The modern improvements by which we Americans аге 
accustomed to judge—and not entirely without justifica- 
tion—the standard of civilization of a people have been 
as readily introduced in Russia as in other countries. 
The land is so enormous, the demand so large, that the 
per capita figures are not what they might be nor what 
they will be. 

Petrograd and Moscow have as many telephones per 
100 inhabitants as Paris, Vienna and Budapest, and that, 
in spite of high rates, poor service and limited toll facil- 
ities. The seven leading towns in Russia are as well tele- 
. phoned as а similar number of large towns in France, 
Austria, Hungary and twice as well as Italian towns. 

Some Russian friends of mine from Moscow were as- 
tonished in their search for a boarding-house in New 
York City to find so many pretentious houses not 
equipped with electricity. Comments are superfluous. 
When a Russian municipality places an order for an 
electric light plant, it usually is forced to order an exten- 
sion before the original plant is installed, being over- 
whelmed by applicants. 

The Asiatic side of the Russian is revealed in other 
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ways. He views with considerable calm events even of 
a catastrophic nature. The fatalism in him believes 
that it is all inevitable. And as storms in the past were 
always followed by fair weather, so also this storm will 
inevitably blow over. Не anticipates trouble calmly, 
knowing he can endure privations and that in a way 
that would stir other nationalities into riot and blood- 
shed. That fatalism has robbed the Russian of the 
power to develop his energy in the prosecution of any 
plan. He tires easily, particularly in any large reform 
movement. 

Again, the Russian has no fear of death. Death will 
come when it will. 'The bullet will get you if it is in- 
tended for you. "This is true from the mujik soldier to 
the best of Russian leaders, who fearlessly risk their 
lives in attempting to bring order out of chaos. No 
nation ever saw more courageous men and women than 
the revolutionists under the old régime, who preached the 
doctrine of insurrection among the people in the face of 
Siberia or sure death. | 

The Russian woman plays а large part in Russian 
life. She is as genuinely the center of the household, as 
is the American woman. She is treated with marked 
respect—bordering on medieval chivalry by her guests 
—who kiss her hand in formal salutation, as also after 
the meal when thanking her for her hospitality. She sits 
at the head of the table and is mistress of ceremonies. 
She usually directs conversation, being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the larger affairs of men and able to main- 
tain her convictions. She holds a large sway over the 
men members of the household, which is often used by 
those desiring advancement m government position and 
sometimes even for business purposes. In fact, I fear to 
tell more of her position because I may encourage the 
American girl even further to encroach on the few rights 
still left to us men. 

The Russian woman stands loyally by her husband. 
Russians have tried to send their wives and children to 
points of safety, but the women have usually refused to 
leave their husbands and preferred to share the dangers 
of the hour. 


| 
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A Squad of the Famous Russian Women’s Battalion of Death 
Learning. How to Shoot Straight 


A Russian Workmen's Council in Session. Plenty of Speeches 
but Little Legislative Action of a Permanent Character 


The suffrage question has never come up in Russia. 
It is self-evident to a Russian that women should enjoy 
politically the same rights as men. 

The Russian woman has gone into practical life as 
extensively as elsewhere. She is found in business and 
in the factory; she is an excellent street-car conductor 
and does not hesitate to take up heavier duties, like 
sweeping streets, piling lumber, etc. The women’s regi- 
ment was not a caprice, but represented the spirit in 
women of a readiness to take on the duties of men in any 
line of endeavor, even that for which she seems least 
fitted—a life in the trenches. 

At our Petrograd factory 25 per cent. of the workers 
are women. They handle not only milling machines and 
punch presses, but also do some of the easier operations 
in the tool department, such as milling to close dimen- 
sions. The workers I saw had nimble fingers and did 
excellent work. The Russian lace made by ignorant 
peasant women in their squalid izbas—sometimes by the 
light of a splint of wood stuck in the wall—is as fine as 
any made in Europe. 

To appreciate the sequence of events of the vear just 
past we must look at the four classes who made the 
Revolution: peasant, workman, soldier and intelligentsia. 

The peasant—and there are 180,000,000 of him—we 
must picture as a hard worker, kind-hearted, honest as 
regards his neighbor, ready to endure the most terrible 
privation patiently, generous to his poor, but cruel and 
destructive when drunk, and intensely ignorant of affairs 
beyond his village. He understands just one thing in 
this revolution and that is he will get more land. There 
are millions of peasant families trying to live off a few 
acres of ground, cultivated by the most primitive means. 
A bad crop means a famine. Statistics clearly show 
that their demand is just. He has had a large oppor- 
tunitv for self-government in his village affairs, not un- 
like that of the New England town meeting. 

The workmen—and there are less than 5,000,000 in- 
dustrial workers out of the total of 170.000,000 popu- 
lation—are in character like the peasant. many ready 
tc return to the land if there be any available. 'Thev 
have a broader view and have listened to socialistic 
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agitators for many years. But their limited ability to 
read, their circumscribed education and their unde- 
veloped capacity to think politically have kept them 
from obtaining more than the narrowest possible view 
of the larger industrial problems. 

The soldier, who is either peasant or workman, is 
courageous, obedient under firm authority and stoically 
ready to endure hunger, wet and cold. As to the objects 
of the war, he knew nothing. Most of the enlisted men 
had never heard of a Frenchman or an Englishman. 
They hated their brutal officers, but accepted them as a 
part of the mechanism of existence. Democratic peace, 
republic, self-determination mean nothing to him. 

The educated Russians, called the “intelligentsia,” 
make up only a small percentage of the population. 
They possess the qualities mentioned and have welcomed 
the Revolution as they deplore the turn of events. They 
furnished most of the self-sacrificing heroes who worked 
for years among the people in their attempt to elevate 
them and to rouse them against the autocracy. To-day 
they are swept aside, discredited and often imprisoned, 
while the masses follow the men whose promises they can 
understand. 

These three groups, and they represent 95 per cent. 
of the population, eagerly seized the freedom that was 
theirs at last. To what purpose? The disorganization 
and dismal chaos of to-day are the answer. "There was 
no power on earth to hold back that liberated mass of 
humanity nor to guide it, if once started. The wonder of 
wonders is that the whole national fabric was not utterly 
destroyed months ago with widespread bloodshed and 
starvation, as well it might if there had been vodka to 
unleash the spirit of destructiveness innate in the aver- 
age Russian. 

It is easy to picture what happened when these 
ignorant masses, once teld of their freedom, proceeded 
to act. The peasant heard the cry of freedom and pro- 
ceeded to take over the large neighboring estates honestly 
believed to be rightfully his. The workman heard the 
cry and proceeded to shorten his hours and treble his 
pay. The soldier heard it and said the hard life of 
discipline and trench is over. Each acted in the light of 
his primitive understanding. Add to that the instinctive 
suspicion a Russian has for a leader not of his grade of 
intelligence, unable to think in terms of his primitive 
intellect, and we can readily picture the result: a huge 
mass, grasping what it felt was withheld for gen- 
erations, blindly groping for some means for retaining 
what it has seized, while eyeing suspiciously every 
leader who talks patriotism, restraint and common 
sense. 

In that avalanche the voice of the educated Russian, 
calling to reason, was as effective as a whisper in a 
storm. This type of Russian realizes his international 
obligations as keenlv as anv of the Allies and repudiates 
with indignation the actions of the Bolsheviki. Even 
those leaders, like Milukof, Tseretelli and other Revo- 
lutionists who have suffered vears of imprisonment and 
banishment in the cause of the common people, were im- 
patiently pushed aside and often arrested as counter- 
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revolutionists. The conservative passive government 
under Lvof was doomed to failure—as was that of 
Kerensky. The masses could only respond to one who 
spoke their language and voiced their primitive desires. 
Lenine and Trotzky proved to be those men. 

The Russians are not Bolsheviki in the extreme radical 
definition of that term. The peasants, and they will 
control 75 per cent. of any parliament elected on a uni- 
versal suffrage basis, will never consent to give up the 
land they hold in any socialist scheme of nationalization 
of land. They have learned to distruct socialism, which 
is to their minds something that gives the workman in 
town short hours and large pay, making the prices of the 
manufactured articles that the peasant needs soar to 
unattainable heights. 

But the Bolsheviki had the country behind them be- 
cause they promised the country immediate peace. The 
country has grown war weary in а way we can under: 
stand if we only stop to think of the 3,000,000 killed in 
action, the millions permanently crippled, the untold 
sacrifices for three years, and on top of that the anarchy 
of the past year, the disorder, the threats of famine, the 
increase of crime, the insecurity of property, the thou- 
sand things that have reduced the life of most people to 
the primitiveness of that of а Red Indian. 

The Bolsheviki also promised land. Under what terms 
and-in what scheme the people do not understand, could 
not understand. But they believed that promise because 
it is made by the people from their own ranks. In the 
meantime every hooligan in the land with predatory 
instincts calls himself a Bolshevik and proceeds to ply 
his dark trade in the name of the Revolution. 

The Bolsheviki, who are honest and intelligent ex- 
ponents of the radical socialism that the party stands 
for, form only a small minority to-day. 

At the same time there is something in the socialistic 
doctrine that appeals to the instinctive leaning of a 
Russian towards a scheme of Government based on the 
universal brotherhood of men. The instinctive com- 
passion of the Russian for his fellow men will find an 
expression in the future government that the Russians 
will work out for themselves, if they get the opportunity. 
It may be a form of Slav democracy entirely different 
from апу existent and may yet prove a model for the 
world. Between now and then Russia will have to go 
through times even more chaotic than those of to-day, 
until the masses, sobered by famine and disorganization, 
will gladly accept the leadership of those self-sacrificing 
patriots who stand to-day helpless and discredited. 

The forces operative in Russia to-dav are vast and 
bevond all human calculation in their elemental power 
and explosiveness. Imagine a huge cauldron, filled with 
a struggling humanity of forty-six distinct races, from 
the Jew to the Mohammedan-Tartar, from the Finn to 
the Kalmuck, and the chief race, the Slav, possessing a 
startling combination of character qualities: a cauldron 
seething with extreme theories of all descriptions; 
socialistical, anarchistical, monarchical and those of 
Slav brotherhood. Inject into that cauldron a vast 


number of ambitious and incompetent demagogues, cor- . Just passed. 
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ruptible and corrupted government officials, unscru- 
pulous food speculators, mysterious agents of the old 
régime and bureaucracy, who are preaching anarchy to 
prepare for a coup d’etat, secret agents of a foreign 
power spreading chaos that will effectively break up the 
empire, confirmed idealists and dreamers of a thousand 
varieties. Imagine each of these to be a steady source 
of disturbance starting a movement among the masses, 
themselves living in dense ignorance, suspicious of any 
call to come to reason, blindly groping for some way that 
will allow them to retain the privileges that freedom con- 
fers—whatever these privileges may be. Surround that 
cauldron by the scorching heat of a world war, of civil 
war, of class war, and then attempt to forecast what 
the mass will look like when it has cooled down again. 

And while I reflect on that seething chaos, my 
thoughts go back to the Nevsky, with its busy retail 
stores and traffic of crowds—quietly going about their 
business; to the children attending school; to the oper- 
ators in our factory quietly performing their work; to 
the crowds of rich and poor in fervent worship in the 
churches ; and then Russia looks to me like a vast ocean, 
with a violent storm on the surface that is smashing all 
the works of man within reach, but an ocean underneath 
solemn and unmoved. Perhaps my Russian friends are 
right: the storm will blow over. 

In spite of the incomprehensible chaos, certain funda- 
mental characteristics of the Russian are sure to in- 
fluence developments to a great extent. The Russian 
tendency to early fatigue in any large movement, which 
explains the long delay of the Revolution, will cause the 
masses to settle down to a work-a-day life much faster in 
Russia than elsewhere. Famine, riot and chaos will 
emphasize the readiness to stop agitation. Again, the 
intuitive leaning of the Russian to large human sympathy 
will stimulate а return to more peaceful conditions. It 
is my conviction that economically Russia will come back 
promptly in a way that will startle the world, but that 
politically she will labor for a generation or more. 

We Americans are entirely too impatient to get prac- 
tical results. We forget that it took us ten years to 
draw up a constitution under far more favorable con- 
ditions than those under which Russia is laboring. We 
were an isolated people, a people of practically one race, 
instead of forty-six, as in Russia; a people of a few mil- 
lion instead of 170, 000, 000 and finally a people fairly 
well educated compared with the Russians, of whom 75 
per cent. cannot read or write. Again remember the 
French people; it took them eighty years before they 
definitely settled down to a republic. 

The German penetration of Russia has been far more 
complete than we realize. There was not only the strong 
German influence at court, but the fairly complete dom- 
ination of Russian commerce and industry by German 
enterprise and energy. The Germans may have failed 
signallv in guaging the psychology of the various peoples 
now at war with them; but as to Russia they possess an 
insight into the mentalitv of the Russian masses that 
is clearly revealed in the trend of events of the year 
And let us not overlook another factor: 
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A Company of Cossacks. 


They Were Ready to Defend Law and Order Until Their Lower Province on the Don Was Threatened 


by the Increasing Disorder 


The Russian knows no burning, enduring hatred for a 
foreign people, and his commercial experience in the past 
with the German has been generally satisfactory so that 
we must not be surprised to see commercial relations 
established between the two countries. 

We Americans will lose an opportunity to extend 
vastly American influence, be it a spread of democracy or 


Some Real News from Russia 


Dear Epitor: The news from Russia, i 
Of late has greatly favored Prussia. 
Now, while I am no necromancer, 

I think that I have guessed the answer— 
The ex-Czar—a pronounced pro-Teuton, 
Was fonder of retreat than shootin’! 
So proletariat, at leisure, 

Sent Nick a Romanoff with pleasure; 
They craved a Bolshevik Kozotsky, 

So gave the reins of state to Trotzsky. 
(Le-on[e], he does his first name sign, 
Eight numbers lower than Le-nine). 
Had they compared these patronymics, 
They'd see that one the other mimics. 
And Trotzsky means the same in Jew, 
That the other does in Russian, too. 

At my deduction you may scoff, 

But Trotzsky will be Romanoff. 


W. F. L., New York. 


that of industry and commerce, if we wait for the estab— 
lishment of a satisfactory form of government, relying 
in the meantime on an aversion created by the war that 
might make Russians generally hold aloof from the Ger— 
man trader. The Russian masses will not wait. They 
cannot wait. Their needs to-day are as urgent as those 
of ship-wrecked sailors cast ashore near a town. 


A Quick Trip to Japan 


Н. F. Albright, the Company's vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent, is now on a trip to Japan but will 
be back at Hawthorne about the time his friends begin 
to wonder how he is enjoying himself in the Far East. 
He sailed in the middle of March, and expects to return 
about the 10th of May, although it is not certain that 
he will be able to get back so soon. 


Acquires a New Name 


Olaf F. Stein, whose article about Holland in war 
time appeared in a recent issue of the News, is no longer 
Mr. Stein. His name now is Olaf F. Stuart. 

The change was made in accordance with the New 
York statutes by the County Court of Rockland County 
in which Mr. Stuart resides. 
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Yardsticks We Use to Measure Our Progress 


Aided and Abetted by Business Barometers for the Weather- Wise 
By L. M. Nichols 


doing business on 
™ margin of profit 
so small that it is 
measurable sometimes 
only with a microm- 
eter or other instru- 
ment of mental tort- 
ure, we have to watch 
our step," not from 
year to year, but 
rather from day to 
day. 

Suppose that be- 
cause of а rapidly 
growing volume of business our personnel has expanded 
as rapidly as a Thanksgiving dinner, in the pre-Hoover 
days, of course. This is dangerous, for you know the 
bigger a balloon gets the more unmanageable it becomes. 
The future may look as rosy as a Skookum apple, but a 
sudden shift in the winds of political or financial events 
may blow us off our course if we haven’t been watching 
our barometer. 


È these days of 


ai. 


L. M. Nichols 


Knowing this, we are not satisfied to use only “vard- 
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sticks" to measure ever desirable and self-satisfying 
progress, but we place just as much emphasis on keeping 
a weather eye open for squalls, air-pockets and other 
traps for the over-optimistic business man to whom the 
word “retrenchment” suggests a backward step. Far 
from being this, retrenchment often acts on a going busi- 
ness as а loading coil does on a telephone current; it 
regenerates, amplifies and revivifies. 

In earlier years we were more or less “on our own" 
and had to construct business barometers for ourselves. 
Bank clearings in the United States (divorced from New 


York City clearings as being tainted by stock market 


speculation) furnished the most direct measure of grow- 
ing or diminiehing business activity. Other straws in the 
wind were railroad gross earnings, pig iron production 
(indicative of all construction and industrial activity), 
and the value of building permits, which touched our elec- 
trical supply business directly, as it reflected the volume 
of contracting work a certain per cent. of which is usually 
electrical. 

Nowadays, however, we are able to avail ourselves of 
such services and barometers as Babson’s, which is util- 
ized by many captains of finance and industry who 
should know better—than Babson, I mean—what the 
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trend of events is going to be. Our business, as expressed 


by sales billed to other than contract customers in the 
United States, follows very closely the trend of business 
conditions as shown by Chart No. 1 on this page. Off- 
hand, one might think that we would feel the peaks and 
depressions more severely than general business, because 
people might feel that they had to buy bread, meat and 
sugar before they bought “canned lightning” or other 
things electrical. In the last few years however, the 
labor-saving and other features of electrical devices, so 
essential to the efficiency of modern business and house- 
hold life, have made so great an impression that their 
sale and use are sure to increase in these times of labor 
shortage and elimination of non-essentials. | 


The important thing in using business barometers and 
such like is not to mistake minor fluctuations for general 
changes in trend. A P(russian) rumor, a sudden attack 
of financial indigestion on the part of Mr. J. P. More- 
gain, or other trifle may put the stock market “on the 
toboggan,” but that doesn’t concern us. We have to 
be sleepless like a sentry in guarding against false 
alarms, against misinterpreting signs. Otherwise we 
might find ourselves in the same state of mental 
“deshabille” as a youth I once heard (I didn’t have to 
“overhear” him—he had.a *Klaxon" voice) on board an 
excursion steamer, edifying his “lady friend” with a 
most minute and expert interpretation of a string of 
signal flags flying on one of Uncle Sam’s battleships four 
or five miles away. As we drew nearer, he (and I) dis- 
covered that the signal flags were the sailors’ washing— 
pardon me, shirts hung out to dry—the ship was 

“stripped for action.” The would-be signal officer 
developed a sudden thirst and rushed his lady friend 
below decks for a drink of “pop.” 


Another valuable yardstick is such a thing as the un- 
filled orders on hand of the United States Steel Corpora- 
ton, whose nation-wide operations make it comparable 
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with the Western Electric business. The accompanying 
Chart No. 2 shows that the peak of business was appar- 
ently reached by both in the spring of 1917, but a revival 
occurred toward the end of the year under the stimulus 
of Government orders. | 


One of the general sales department's many problems 
arises from the axiom that “the whole is the sum of all 
its parts." That is, in order to achieve satisfactory 
results for the company as a whole in the sale of any one 
line of material, each distributing house must have done 
its proper share. Now, how to determine what is a 
proper share is often a perplexing problem. With the 
aid of the Society for Electrical Development, we have 
been able to work out a really scientific and logical basis 
for setting quotas, or “bogeys,” as they are often called, 
especially for such lines as sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other socket devices. Having figures on 
the population served by central stations in each house 
territory and the per cent. relation of residence cus- 
tomers to population served in a majority of the towns 
of each territory, we were able to work out a table show- 
ing what per cent. of any quota for the company as а 
whole, in one of these lines, should be assigned to each 
house. 


Of course this method has to be modified to meet known 
local conditions, such as the deadly competition of the 
colored “mammy,” which the electric washing machine 
has to contend with in the South. 

The question may often occur to you, How do we 
know when a branch house is getting its share of the 
business placed in its territory? The answer is—Find 
out what amount of business was placed that we could 
compete for. There are at least three or four ways of 
arriving at this: 

First—Estimates by the Sales Department at each house of the 
purchasing power of each individual customer. 


Second—Estimates by the General Sales Department of business 
placed in the United States for which we can compete, divided by 
Classes of Customers in each house territory, based on the physical 
statistics, such as number of telephone stations and K. W. gen- 
erating capacity of each class and an estimated unit of purchasing 
power for each class. 


Third—Estimates by the houses, checked by information obtained 
by the General Sales Department of business done by competing 
telephone manufacturers and electrical jobbers. 


Fourth—Estimates by trade papers, Society of Electrical De- 
velopment, etc., of the amount of business in each of the various 
lines of merchandise done through the jobbers. 

These four checks upon our estimate of business 
placed certainly would seem to be sufficient. Any more 
checks might have a deterrent effect, as they did in the 
case of a treasurer of а certain concern who was the 
victim of a very fussy and over-efficient auditor. After 
a long and futile argument about the ultimate disposi- 
tion of а damaged two-cent stamp, the treasurer wailed 
to the president, *Why, that fellow checks me so much 
that I've pretty nearly lost all power of motion." 

The expression *peak load" belongs to the electro- 
technical word-artists, but we feel plagiaristically in- 
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clined, so we'll use it. The “peak loads” or months of 
greatest sales for various lines come at widely different 
seasons of the year—with “Radiant Radiators” at the 
North Pole and Electric Fans at the Equator, and we 
have to allow a reasonable time in advance in which to 
provide stocks to take care of the sudden “peak” in 
demand.. The accompanying Chart No. 8 will indicate 
some typical seasonal demands previous to which stocks 
should be accumulated, advertising prepared and pub- 
lished, and salesmen instructed by our Specialists how to 
become 100 per cent. Maximalists.“ 

At this juncture I am tempted to ask, *Do you follow 
me?" but I am afraid that you might answer as did а 
learned Judge, who, after listening to а long-winded and 
involved argument by an earnest young lawyer, was asked 
by the latter if he “followed” him. Quoth the Judge, 
*Yes, by a great effort I have managed to follow you, 
but I tell you frankly that if I had thought that I would 
be able to find my way back, Y'd have quit you half an 
hour ago." 
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Charles F. Sise Dies 


ORD came from Mon- 

V V treal on April 9 that 

Charles Fleetford Sise 
had died on that day. His death 
was caused by pneumonia and he 
was ill only three days. He was 
eighty-four years old. 

Mr. Sise is best known to West- 
ern Electric men because of the 
fact that he was the founder of 
our allied house in Canada, the 
Northern Electric Company, and 
was the man with whom the West- 
ern Electric Company’s officers 
dealt when the present arrange- 
ment between the two companies 
was effected a dozen years ago, 
but that event really was only a 
minor incident in his Jong and ad- 
venturous career. 

Although he was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mr. Sise fought through the Civil War 
on the side of the South, whither he had gone when a 
young man to take charge of his father’s extensive ship- 
ping interests in New Orleans. Even before that he had 
commanded ships and had been to almost all parts of the 
world. During the Crimean War he carried supplies to 
the British troops, and also was in India at the time of 
the mutiny. 

In the Civil War Mr. Sise served as an officer on the 
famous Confederate cruiser Alabama, which captured so 


Charles F. Sise 


many Northern ships before it was 
sunk by the U. S. S. Kearsarge off 
Cherbourg. It was Mr. Sise who 
carried the money to England to 
pay for the Alabama before she 
was turned over to the Confed- 
eracy. 

After the Civil War Mr. Sise 
lived in England for a number of 
years, and later came to Boston to 
represent a British insurance com- 
pany. While there he became in- 
terested in the telephone, then a 
new invention, and went to Canada 
in 1879 for the purpose of organ- 
izing the telephone business of the 
Dominion on a national basis. 
For many years he was president 
of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada and also organized the 
Northern Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and the Wire and Cable Company, both 
of which were later merged in the Northern Electric 
Company. 

Mr. Sise is survived by his widow and five children, 
three sons and two daughters. C. F. Sise, Jr., is gen- 
eral manager of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
E. F. Sise is president of the Northern Electric Com- 
pany. and Captain Paul F. Sise is now in New York as 
a member of the British and Canadian Recruiting 
Mission. 
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An Appreciation of Charles F. Nickel 


Mr. Thayer Writes of the Services of one of the Company’s Pioneers 


1 \ | HEN Charles F. Nickel 
died last December, the 
News printed a short 
article in regard to him, much 
shorter than it would have been 
had his death not occurred not 
long before the date of going to 
press. Н. B. Thayer, president of 
{һе Company, who knew Mr. 
Nickel well, therefore has written 
the following appreciation: 


To the Editor of the News: 


In a recent issue of the News 
there appeared a brief notice of 


the death of Mr. Charles F. Nickel. 


Mr. Nickel was one of those who 
contributed a good deal to the 
character of the Western Electric 
Company, and I use the word 
"character" in the belief that a 
corporation acquires a character 
just as an individual does. 

In the early part of 1888 the business of the New York 
shop had grown to a point where it needed better shop 
management. I had been acting both as manager and 
shop superintendent for a year or two, and I felt that the 
business was growing to a point where the shop needed 
the undivided attention of one man, and that that man 
should have a better mechanical training than we could 
supply at that time from New York. I discussed the 
matter with Mr. Barton, and, as а result, Mr. Nickel was 
sent here. He had been employed by the Company about 
ten years, and was a first-class instrument maker by 
trade. He had acquired a pretty good knowledge of 
electrical theory and practice. He brought to bear on 
it his mechanical skill and high standards of work- 
manship, a clean sense of justice and an evenness 
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Two 110-Foot Poles Cut in Texas and Set Up on Opposite Sides of the Red River. 


Charles F. Nickel 


of temper under all conditions. 
There was no one connected with 
the business better liked or more 
respected than Mr. Nickel dur- 
ing his whole connection with the 
Company. 

In 1906 he voluntarily became a 
pensioner of the Company. He 
was & bachelor, and had been sav- 
ing and made good investments. 
He had no need of help, but con- 
sidered it an honor to be a pen- 
sioner of the Company. 

He was not in very good health 
in his latter years, and we did not 
see him as often as we would have 
liked to, but his interest in the 
Company and in Western Electric 
people was always intense. When 
he heard of the Eastland disaster 
he sent a check to Mr. Albright 
for the benefit of those who suf- 
fered by it. 

I remember two instances which showed how thorough- 
ly he was an American. At the time when Admiral 
Dewey had his little difficulty with the German admiral 
in Manila Bay, I asked Mr. Nickel what he would do if 
we should get into war with Germany. Не straightened 
up and said, *I am an American," as though it were an 
aspersion on his character to doubt what his attitude 
would be in such a case. 

Shortly before he died I asked him if he heard from his 
family in Germany. He had brothers and nephews there, 
and always had kept in close touch with them up to the 
beginning of the present war. He said, “Well, when this 
war began I wrote to my brother and told him what I 
thought of his Kaiser, and I have not heard from 
him since. Н. B. Tuayer. 
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_ multitude of mercies. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


Rep Cross WEEK 


VEN though another page is given over to the 
Red Cross, there always is room enough to 


say a word or two more about the magnificent 
organization which is doing so much to relieve the 
pain and suffering of those who have gone forth to 
fight for their country. The table of statistics 
showing what the Red Cross has done with the money 
which it collected several months ago is really un- 
necessary. No accounting is asked for by those who 
read from day to day of the work which the Red 
Cross is doing at the battlefront and here at home 
as well. 

All that Americans need to know is that the Red 
Cross wants more money in order to carry on its 
It has said that it needs more 
money and the week of May 20 to 27 has been set 
aside as Red Cross Week. It is a chance to give for 
a great cause that each and every reader of the 
News cannot afford to neglect. 
neglect it. 


Мв. REINKE AN D Russia 


ELDOM has the News had the good fortune to 

S publish as timely and interesting a series of 

articles as that about the Russian Revolution 

by A. E. Reinke. The third and last article of the 

series appears in this issue, and the News takes this 

occasion to thank Mr. Reinke for his notable con- 
tributions to its columns. 


As most of the readers of the News know, Mr. 
Reinke is the Company’s chief engineer in Europe, 
but since last December has been in New York. So 
great an interest has been aroused by these ar- 
ticles that he has been much in demand recently as a 
speaker at meetings of church clubs and similar or- 
ganizations in and about the city. The articles also 
have been commented upon most favorably by news- 
papers and magazines which have reprinted long 
excerpts from them. 

At present, Mr. Reinke is engaged in writing a 
book about Russia which will be finished soon. It 
embodies much of the material which has been 
printed in the columns of the News, as well as addit- 
ional information for which there was not room in а 
series of magazine articles. He is а firm believer in 
the ability of the Russian people to get on their feet 
even though it may take a long time. Just how long 
he does not venture to say, but as he points out 
both the United States and France took many vears 
to establish stable republican governments. 


Nor wil they 


day or two before this issue went to press. 


Tur ‘THIRD LIBERTY Loan 
UST because there is nothing about the Third 
J Liberty Loan in this issue of the News, no one 
need jump to the conclusion that there is noth- 
ing to tell. As a matter of fact, there was so much 
to tell that there was no chance to get it all into the 
May number. Realizing that anything published at 


this time would be incomplete, the Board of Editors 


decided to postpone the Liberty Loan news until 
next month. 

This much can be said now, however. The reports 
which have been received thus far show that the 
Company’s employees are doing their full share in 
making the loan an overwhelming success. Just be- 
fore this issue went to press word came from Kansas 
City that every employee in the distributing house 
there had subscribed for a bond. That this 100 per 
cent. record will be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion when the other houses and departments are 
heard from goes almost without saying. Kansas 
City’s mark can be equalled even if it cannot be 
beaten, and the members of the Western Electric 
family in Kansas City will not object if it is 
equalled by every other unit of the Company’s great 
organization. 


THAT WOMEN’S NUMBER 


T has remaincd for one of the male readers of the 
[ Nrws to give utterance to the most interesting 
comment upon the April issue that has been re- 
ceived thus far. "The following letter turned up а 
The last 
four words of the letter prove beyond a shadow of & 
doubt that the writer is а man of unsurpassed judg- 
ment, so it is only fair to assume that everything he 


says is true. Here is the letter: 
To the Editor of the News: 

Regarding the April issue of Tug News you have shown a 
very poor precedent. From now on you'll have your hands 
full keeping the girls from monopolizing the whole magazine. 
Not that the April issue wasn't good; it was too good. 

After reading this issue through twice, I don't blame you 
for giving them the magazine. We have some girls! 


F. J. K. 


A GLIMPSE or CHINA 


EXT month the readers of the News will get 
N a glimpse of China. The leading article, 
which will be written by Mr. Swope, will tell 
about some of his experiences in that ancient nation 
and the impressions which he gained during his visit 
there last year. His article on Japan, which ap- 
peared in February, was most interesting and his 
forthcoming contribution to the News undoubtedly 
will reach the same high standard. 
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Who's Who at Hawthorne 


Who makes Nick 
Carter's sleuthing 
look like five cents’ 
worth of dimes and 
catches Mr. Slip- 
p'ry Crook six out 
of each five times? 
Who's head of 
Hawthorne's husky 
“bulls,” and we'll 
bet three trained 
fleas that all of 
them have good 
strong “pulls” 
—and that you 
muff this wheeze? 
Who also heads our 
fire brigade— 
(though, if we 
tried, by durn, we'd have to give a fire first aid to get the 
thing to burn)? Who never ever drops a clue—less 
often still an “h”! (Come, guess that, boys. It's up to 
you.) McGlynn. Roight.—Pay fer p'ach. 


Did ary uw you \ 1 
foind a scint? Ce ZER 
MAE 


От lukin’ 


A. Chicago Litterateur 


Just to prove that you don't have to be a Western. 


Electric employee to enjoy the News, the accompanying 
picture is printed. The gentleman who appears in it is 
Charles H. Gaunt, General Manager of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company at Chicago. 

It may be that Mr. Gaunt really read the copy of the 
February News which he holds in his hand, but a closc 
inspection of the picture will reveal the fact that at the 
moment it was taken, the lure of the camera outweighed 
the charm of the printed page and Mr. Gaunt watched 
for the birdie instead of devoting his entire attention to 
the acquisition of the treasures of thought contained be- 
tween the covers of the News. 


He Reads the “News” 
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The Merry Telegraphers 


The three items which follow show how much telegraph operators 
can do to make the world a more cheerful place to live in. Perhaps 
it is indelicate to print them on the same page with a picture of an 
important Western Union official, but the News is willing to take 
the chance.—En. 


We Heard You the First Time 
Owing to the amount of Government work to be rushed 
out ahead of commercial orders, а committee at New 
York is delegated to specify to the Shops the exact de- 
gree of urgency of each job. Recently a telegram 
rcached Hawthorne, reading: 


*Government business. Twenty-third order * * * * Schedulein 
list of third impatience." 


Later a correcting telegraph arrived, stating: 
* ‘Impatience’ should read importance.“ 


We don't see why. 


- Out for a Bang-Up Good Time 
An electrical machine that will act either as a gen- 
erator or as a motor is called a “dynamotor.” Haw- 
thorne uses many of them and finds them absolutely 
harmless as long as they are blind. Once supply them 
with an eye, however, and they hecome very formidable, 


. as the following telegram proves: 


— 


i 


C nnen: 


or 234, 
DS. StThemas Ont Apri) 13-10 
. . 202, 
arrive chicago Fine five Tonight vith B4 @reaitere fran 
Wewyorh Delayed Ry КЛХКИ Urock, 
v. J. 4. 


113p 


Apparently one of the twenty-four must have dropped 
a match in his baggage. 


A Pastoral 
J. Pastor, of the switchboard tracing section at 
Hawthorne, recently received the following telegram 
purporting to come from one of our installers: 


*Grandisland, Neb. 
“J. Pastor: 
"Suggest have sale here thirteenth auctioneer secured date an- 
nounced send man with cows. a " 
LADDEN. 


It appeared later that the telegraph company had 
mixed two messages. Consequently Gladden must have 


been considerably surprised at Jack's reply. 
“Have no man with cows. How would a man with the ‘bull’ do?” 


Employees Who Have Entered the Various Branches of the Military Service 


Since the Last Issue of the News 


General Accounting Department 


New York 
CROSS, Wm. B., U. S. Army. 


General Sales Distributing 
Boston 


SAVA, Joe, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
Richmond 


HARRIS, J. E, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 


Atlanta 
WHATELEY, W. R., Signal Reserve Corps. 
Chicago 
CAESTECKER, F. H., Naval Reserve 
DUNSMON, H. P., Naval Reserve. 
JOHNSON, Н. E, U. S. Army. 


SAGER, M. M., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
SPAINHOUR, C. M., Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 


St. Louis 
AULD, W. R., Aviation Section, Signal Corps 
GOYERT, C., National Guard. 


San Francisco 


BONDIETT, C., Naval Reserve. 
GREGOR, L. W., Naval Reserve. 
HINE, R, Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
VANN, F. L., Engineering Reserve Corps. 
VOVICOFF, L. I., Signal Reserve Corps. 


Engineering Department 


EICKHOFF, A. B. Medical Corps. 
REAST, F. M., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 
TEEGARDEN, C. H., Signal Reserve Corps. 


General Manufacturing Department 


ANDERSON, A. E., U. S. Navy. 
ANTONICK, P., U. 8. Army Reserve. 

BOSS, H. T., U. S. Army. 

GRIFFITHS, W. S., Signal Reserve Corps. 
КАМЕ, D. J., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 
SCOTT, W. C., Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps. 


Legion of Honor for Captain Domange 


AURICE DOMANGE, for 
many years Sales Manager 
at Paris, and who, ever 

since the beginning of the war, has 
been at Verdun, first as a lieutenant 
and later as a captain of the French 
Artillery, has been made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


In appreciation of their pleasure 
at this well deserved honor to Cap- 
tain Domange, the employees of the 
Paris House, who had been asso- 
ciated with him before the war, pre- 
sented him, on February 20, while he 
was at Paris on leave, with two 
crosses of the Legion of Honor, one 
the military cross and the other the 
civil cross which is worn on those 
formal occasions in civil life where 
military uniforms are not worn. 
Mr. André, who has been for years 
Captain Domange’s colleague and 
who himself is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, presented the 
crosses and gave the “accolade.” 

Captain Domange in his reply 
spoke especially of America’s con-. 


Captain Maurice 
French Army 


Domange, 


My DEAR CHEVALIER: 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


hordes. 


country. 


tribution to the work of winning the 
war, evidence of which he had al- 
ready seen at and near the front. 


The speech of presentation made 
by Mr. André has been translated 
into English and reads as follows: 


In the name of your numerous and de- 
voted friends of the Society *Le Material 
Telephonique," I have the great honor of 
expressing our great admiration and offering 
you our heartiest congratulations on the 
occasion of your promotion to the rank of 


Permit me, again in their name, to hand 
to you these replicas of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, the symbol of that vali- 
ance and courage of which you have given 
evidence during the last four years in the 
citadel of Verdun, which will forever 
symbolize the eternal glory of France 
against the invasion of the barbarous 


While we await the coming peace that 
will enable you to return to our midst, I 
propose three cheers in honor of the new 
Chevalier, upon whom I now bestow the 
accolade in the name of those here as- 
sembled and in the name of those of our 
brothers who are at this moment doing 
their duty as soldiers in the defense of their 
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News from Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


T is the news from across the seas that carries the 
greatest appeal in these days, and the News is ex- 
tremely anzious to hear more often than is now the 
case from the Company's employees in military service 
who have reached France and are actively engaged in 
the gigantic struggle against the nation’s foe. Of course, 


the censorship regulations forbid the writing of much 
that would be of absorbing interest if it only could be 


told, but nevertheless there is a great deal of news that 
is allowed to pass through. 

Therefore, let every soldier or sailor “over there" con- 
sider himself a duly accredited correspondent of the 
News, and through its columns tell those of us who are 
left behind what he and his comrades are doing on the 
battlefront. 

Letters to the News should be sent to the editorial 
offices at 195 Broadway, New York. 


: rm Here we have Sergeant Eric Un- 
mack, of the 24th Engineers, Camp 
Dix, Trenton, N. J., formerly of San 
Francisco, who adds this illuminating 
comment: “First, what a real 
soldier looks like; second, Mackinaw, 
the sawn-off overcoat I have on to 
keep out cold; third, gloves; fourth, 
ash walk I am on, and which I made; 
fifth, dirty ice and snow in the fore- 
ground.” 


The News is indeed proud to print 
the following reply received from the 
mother of Sergeant Thomas S. 
Irvine in response to a request for 
information as to his whereabouts sent out by the San 
Francisco House at which he was employed. After say- 
ing that he was with Battery B, 62d Regiment, Coast 
Artillery Corps, located in the Presidio, San Francisco, 
she added the following: 


“You may be interested to know that because of the Western 
Electric Company at least one man has been enabled to give 
better service for his country, as the said Sergeant Thomas S. 
Irvine is in charge of a signal unit and also of all telephone work 
in the battery of which he is a member.” 


Eric Unmack 


M. A. Culliney, who was Central Storekeeper, General 
Merchandise Department, New York, has been commis- 
sioned First Lieutenant, Quartermaster’s Department. 


A trio of Western Electric soldiers. 

L. Barqwist, of the Emeryville shop, and Camp Lewis; 

of Kansas City, now in the Regular Army; Sergeant Miles Schutz, 
Hawthorne, now in the Aviation service at San Antonio, Texas 


From left to right. George. 
Brown, 


Just plain private in October, 1917, 
and First Lieutenant in April on Elec- 
trifications under the Director Gen- 
eral of Military Railways is a brief 
sketch of Lieutenant C. A. Sanborn, 
of the Los Angeles House. He is now 
in Washington, D. C. 

Sandy—he won’t mind if we tell—is 
twenty-six, is a Boston Tech. man of 14 and has been 
with the Western Electric Company since 1915. He is 
the only son of Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Sanborn, of Los 
Angeles. 

A very interesting letter has just beer received from 
Sandy from somewhere in the U. S. A. in which he tell 
about the Engineering Squad with which he is connected, 
erecting and taking down 110 feet of bridge over still 
water in 1914 minutes—that’s going some. 

The picture accompanying doesn’t do justice to Sandy 
—pictures never do, so they say, and the considerable 
area of white space that doesn’t all belong to his fore- 
head is no reflection whatever upon Sandy’s charming 
wife, who was Miss Rita M. Potts, our assistant cashier. 
They were married in October, just a short time before 
Sandy went into training camp. 


C. A. Sanborn 


One of thirty-four students selected to attend a Lair- 
son School at Camp Dix, N. J., is D. Broadhurst, form- 
erly of Fifth Avenue, whose picture was published in the 
News recently. The class is made up of commissioned 
officers of the lower grades as well as enlisted men whose 
qualifications warrant it, all named by the Division 
Commander. 


Another Fifth Avenue man who has won distinction 
is K. W. Horn. He was selected from Camp Dix as one 
of seventy-five picked throughout the country to receive 
special training in Meteorology. He has completed the 
course and probably is now engaged in this important 
branch of the service in France. Mr. Horn was for sev- 
eral vears in the stores and credit departments and was 
transferred to the general credit department several 
months before he entered the military service. 


Three More Los Angeles boys not in military sercice. From left 

to right Russell Black; Franklin E. Bernsen, who is now at Camp 

Kearney; Al. Wehlin, who enlisted in the Navy and when last heard 
from was stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
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Most of the 
Western Elec- 
tric soldiers 
depend on 
their own feet 
to get around, 
but here is one 
who has a 
horse to trans- 
port him from 
place to place. 
The fortunate 
gentleman is 
Captain Chas. 
E. Monk, 
formerly a 
member of the 
sales depart- 
ment at Cin- 

| | cinnati, and 
now commander of а company in the 105th Field Signal 
Battalion stationed at Camp Sevier, S. C. Captain 
Monk enlisted at the outset of the war, and. was re- 
cently promoted from the rank of First Lieutenant. 


Capt. C. E. Monk 


Since the last issue of the News, Omaha has lost to 
the colors J. L. Carman, salesman, and H. Grant, sales 
department. Mr. Carman is now at Fort Riley, Kan., 
and Mr. Grant is in the Navy. 


A letter received last month from Lieut. A. P. Peter- 
son, formerly of the chemical research department at 
Hawthorne but now of “Somewhere in France," shows 
our boys over there to be fit and anxious to be “up and 
at 'em." Lieutenant Peterson writes: 


*We have been living a life of ease and simplicity—early to bed 
and early to rise and the daylight hours occupied in chasing old 
General Imaginary through his simulated strongholds. The boys 
hate the old cuss and are hungering for the Bosch. I think they 
will be all right, for they are in good condition and know what we 
are over here for. | 

“I am somewhat rushed for time, for we are on the move. I 
wish you would give my greetings to all my Hawthorne friends. 

“See that we get good signal equipment, for I may want a bar- 
rage over me some night." 


The soldier 
aiming his rifle 
is Lee M. Ray, 
formerly of 
Dept. 6439 
at Hawthorne. 
He is now at 
Camp Kear- 
ney, San 
Diego, Cal., or 
he was there 
when this pho- 
tograph was 
taken. 
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Peter С. Smith, Jr., formerly of 
the Cable Plant inspection investiga- 
tion division, enlisted at Chicago in 


December. In a letter from Camp 
Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla., һе 
Says: 


"I have been down here since December 
19, 1917, during which time I have been 
working on electrical parts, magnetos, 
storage batteries, etc., on two-ton Packard 
trucks, which came from the Texas border. 
These trucks, fifty in number, were pretty 
badly used and most of them were out of 
commission, but now that most of this 
work has been cleared up, we are ready 
'Somewhere in France. 

“When working on the trucks here at 
camp, I was in Motor Repair Co. No. 1. 
On March 1, 1918, I was transferred to 
Machine Shop Truck Unit No. 354 and will 
be chief mechanic of this latter unit and 
rated sergeant, first class. 

"There are twenty-five of us under one 
lieutenant and we are waiting for order 
from Washington to leave camp for some seaport. When we 
reach France we will be used in a body back of the firing line 
to take care of minor adjustments on our trucks under fire." 


R. C. Smith, Jr. 


Private Humphrey J. Finch, of the Fifth Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps, who used to work at West Street, 
wants the readers of the News to know that he enlisted 
in the Regular Army and not in the National Guard as 
was stated in one of the lists which appeared a month or 
two ago. He writes from Fort Sherman, which is in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and says that except for the fact 
that the weather is a little warm, his life in the army 
suits him. 

He also tells the News that all the telephones and 
cables which he has noticed in the Canal Zone are made 
by the Western Electric Company. 


Even though he is in а place where he says the onlv 
sport available is counting the cars on the passing trains, 
Harry C. Miles, of Company B, Fifth Balloon Squadron, 
praises army life in the following way: “This outdoor 
life is great and I never felt better in my life.“ Cam» 
Morrison, Virginia, is the quiet spot from which he 
writes. 


P. C. Nauke, who left the process 
inspection department at Hawthorne 
in December to enlist in the Ordnance 


Corps, writes from Camp Sheridan, 
Ala.: 


"I am in what is called the Overseas 
Quarantine Camp. We are fully equipped 
and expected to be on our way ‘over there’ 
in a day or two. I am in good physical con- 
dition and.enjoy army life. The weather 
down here is wonderful—sunshine all the 
time. 

*[ enlisted with seven other Western Elec- 


tric men. I am separated from them all 
now, but one soon makes friends in the army 
and the best part of it is my entire squad is 
from Chicago. 


*[ would like to get any reading matter 
pertaining to Western Electric affairs, as I 
sure do like to hear from my place of em- 
ployment апу time." 


P. C. Nauke 
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The Navy has been heard from 
again, a fact to which the accom- 
panying photograph of Ensign J. C. 
Maxon bears witness. 
which came with the picture he 
seemed apprehensive that because he 
was wearing his “working clothes” 
the snapshot might nat pass muster. 
Needless to say his fears on that 
point were groundless for anyone in 
a uniform is “dressed up” these days 
in the estimation of those who are 
left behind. 

Ensign Maxon, who was an em- 
ployee of the New York House, says 
that by the time his picture and let- 
ter gets to New York he probably 
will be off on a long cruise, and hints 
that said cruise will take him to a section of the world 
where there is real fighting to be done both on land 


and sea. 


J. C. Mazon 


Philip P. Cook, of the Dallas House, whose picture 
appeared in a recent issue of the News, writes from the 
Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta where officers 
in the aviation branch of the Signal Corps are being 
trained. Among other things he says: 

“The Supply School here at Georgia Technology is on its final 
round, having graduated the required number of officers. These 
officers of the aviation branch of the Signal Corps will serve as 
squadron supply officers in the various flying units as they go 
abroad. 

*You would, no doubt, be interested to know that the W. E. 
men have finished this supply course with marked merit, due I 
feel to the W. E. fighting spirit that has been instilled in them by 
W. E. Organization. Personally, I feel indebted to the Company 
for a very important part of my training and firmly believe the 
Student course a very valuable asset to both parties. 

“Again expressing my gratitude, and assuring you that each 
of us, knowing you are behind us, goes into this fight all the 
stronger." | 


Readers, meet *Babe" Honer, of 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. Не 
was formerly in the japanning de- 
partment at Hawthorne and his 
real front name is David. Аз the 
picture indicates, he gets his 
money's worth when he steps on а 
weighing machine. If you are poor 
at guessing you may have to be told 
that *Babe" is chief cook of Bat- 
{ету F. 332d Field Artillery. 


The safe arrival overseas of 
Privates George I. Blanchard and 
Almond S. Fish, members of the 
Stores Department at Fifth Ave- 
nue prior to their enlistment, is 
announced. 


David Honer 


In the letter 
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Walter A. 
Schultz left 
the hand screw 
machine de- 
partment at 
Hawthorne 
last July to 
enlist in the 
Aviation 
Corps. He 
writes from 


„Somewhere in 


England" : 

“I had only 
been in England 
a few days when 
I took sick on 
account of the 
damp climate and 
was sent to the 
hospital, where 
I remained for 
sometime. When . 
I recovered 
enough to 
about they allowed me a five-day leave of absence, which I spent 
in sightseeing. 

“The first day I visited the Isle of Wight. My second day I 
spent visiting the scenes of the big air raids. The sight was far 
from pleasant—torn bodies lying on the ground near the deep holes 
torn by German bombs. 


“On my third day I visited the ‘tank’ factory. All the employees 
of this factory are women. If you could only see the work these 
women do: They run big lathes, punch presses, and big cranes. 
They lift heavy pieces of steel. 


* Women are also driving army trucks over here. It seems funny 
to see а truck broken down in the road and а woman under it with 
а monkey-wrench tightening nuts and bolts. The next thing the 
women out here will be doing is flying. Already they know how to 
repair parts of aeroplanes and how to take care of the motors. 


“The soldiers in England are allowed to enter saloons from 12:80 
until 2:80 p. m. and from 6 to 7:80 p. m. This may seem queer to 
my friends at Rockford. The price of tobacco out here is eight 
pence, or sixteen cents in American money. 

“Have you eaten horse meat? Well, I have. I ate some the other 
day кн I knew what it was. It surely did taste peculiar. Never 
again 

“But at that Uncle Sam’s boys would rather eat horse meat than 
humble pie and the Kaiser will find that what he called “the rag- 
time army” is in this fight to the finish. And I want to tell you 
the finish is very near." | 


Walter A. Schultz 


The soldier in the foreground of the accompanying 
photograph is Private E. A. Abbott, formerly a lamp 
specialist at 
the Dallas 
House. He is 
now studying 
for a commis- 
sion in the avi- 
ation section 
of the United 
States Army 
and is station- 
ed at the Agri- 
cultural and 
Mechanical 
College, Col- 
lege Station, 
Texas for the 
present. 


lo a 
Ё 
Е. A. Abbott 
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The military section of the News 
would look strange if it didn’t contain 
something about Overdown Whitmire, 
of Atlanta. His promotion to the 
rank of First Lieutenant was recorded 
recently and now comes a photograph 
of him with the silver bars on his 
shoulder straps. The photograph 
was taken in Hoboken, so the chances 
are that by the time this issue of the 
News reaches its readers he will be in 
France. 


J. G. Mason, Co. C. 827th Infantry, 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., recently 
received his commission as First 
Lieutenant. This is another one of 
Atlanta’s Western Electric boys who is going up the 
ladder rapidly. 


О. Whitmire 


A third Western Electric boy from Atlanta has gone 
up the ladder. W. W. Lowery, Camp Jackson, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, has received his commission as First 
Lieutenant and has been ordered to report at Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


.A somewhat delayed letter comes from Lieutenant 
Commander D. C. Guest, U. S. N., who at the time he 
wrote was attached to the U. S. S. Oregon of the Pacific 
Squadron. He says: 


“My address is U. S. S. Oregon, care Postmaster, San Francisco. 
As a matter of fact, I am over a thousand miles from 'Frisco now, 
and don't expect to get any mail for a month. Lord only knows 
when this will get to you. I can't tell you where we are, except 
that I might say that we are on a long cruise down in the land of hot. 
I haven't seen any cold weather this year at all, and believe me, 
I am not sorry. 

*Went ashore yesterday in a very interesting place. Our band 
was invited to play in the Plaza. They attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and all of the sefioritas turned out to see us and our band. 
A bunch of us pased a couple of American 
ladies standing in а doorway, and they said 
as we passed: ‘My! don't they look good’; 
‘Oh, isn’t it good to see them? ‘Oh, I wish 
they would stop a while! We did, and found 
them very pleasant, and tickled to death to 
see some American faces—‘real white people.’ 

“To-day we got into a place where there 
were twelve big German ships interned. 
Been here for about three years. Too bad 
we can’t take them. | 

*I read in the papers about its being 
awfully cold in the States—th Eastern 
States, I mean. I can hardly realize it, as 
here our men go barefoot. 


Boston sends this month a photo- 
graph of а former member of the book- 
keeping department, Herbert A. Milk. 
He is now а Cadet at the School of 
Military Aeronautics at Princeton 
University. 
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Herbert А. МИК 
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Неге is a picture of Henry J. Svika, 
who worked in the accounting division 
of the engineering department at West 
Street before he entered military 
service. When last heard from he was 
at Camp Dodge, Iowa, and recently 
received a furlough which enabled him 
to visit his former associates at West 
Street. 


Army life has its little excitements 
even before the Germans actually are 
encountered, and Walter Beckett, who 
was an auditor in the sales depart- 
ment at Philadelphia, has had a chance to discover that 
fact. Before he became a soldier he knew nothing about 
horses, but now he knows a lot about them, a fact which 
is proved by the following excerpts from a letter written 
by him from Camp Meade. 

“Major Little gave me a horse yesterday and told me to break 
him in. I gave him a good cleaning this morning and tried to ride 
him bareback, but he threw me every time. He has never been 
saddled, so you see I have some job. I expect my blanket and 
saddle tomorrow, and then the fun will begin. Someone will have 
to squeeze his nose while I put the saddle on, and then he will 
jump around like a chicken with its head off.” 


Н. J. Scika 


It takes letters from France a long time to get back 
to this country, and the News has just heard from 
Lieutenant A. M. Curtis, of the Signal Corps, Division 
of Research, who writes to express his thanks for his 
Christmas package. He says: 


“As I want to thank someone for the Christmas package I re- 
ceived from the W. E. Company, and don’t know who is runnin 
the thing, you are picked as representative. I am very gratefu 
to the ‘fellow workers.’ Hart and Christen enjoyed the tobacco 
(which is very hard to get here). I consumed the chewing gum 
and used the diary, and I am still hunting some one who is purse- 
proud enough to admit that he uses a money belt, so I am storing 
it against the happy day when I again become a W. E. engineer. 

“You know we are not allowed to write for publication, but I 
am seriously considering advertising to know why the girl who put 
that lock of blonde hair in the can of jam I bought from the 
commissary didn’t put her name and address in it, too.” 


Sometimes the Nrws proves ex- 
tremely useful, as it did in the case of 
Private Joseph Sava, of the 71st 
Aerial Service Squadron, a former em- 
ployee at Boston, whose photograph 
appears at the left. He says: 


“I was really glad when I received the 
copy of the February News. I received the 
copy just as I got my order of transfer from 
Waco to Dallas, Texas. It helped me to 
while away that monotonous period on the 
train. The News seemed to have transposed 
me to my work at Western Electric Com- 
pany of the Boston Branch. 

“I vividly recalled the faces of the men 
under whom I worked. The News is cer- 
tainly doing a commendable act by sending 
a copy to its former employees who may be 
in а camp here or in France.” 


Joseph Sava 
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Life in the Army isn’t always a bed 
of roses, according to Private Joseph 
T. Gulanowski, who is a member of 
Battery C, of the 819th Heavy Artil- 
lery, at Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, 
Georgia. He used to work in the in- 
stallation department at Philadelphia, 
but he seems to be getting along pretty 
well, after all. His picture is at the 
left, and he has this to say about it: 

“I am enclosing you a picture of myself 
taken at Camp Gordon at the position called 
parade rest, which position you can see is a 
very comfortable one, but we seldom get it. 
As a rule, it is ‘1-2-8-4, Squads right! or 
Squads left! or To the rear, march" and 
when our officers get tired giving us the above 
commands they generally have double time, 
which means ‘Run.’ 

“But speaking of the Army in general, it 
is great. We have ’most everything a fellow 
would want. We have at our barracks 
a piano, a jazz band, and many other instru ments.” 


J. T. Gulanowski 


Private John H. Sendele, a former employee, has 
joined the Army but he won’t be satisfied until he gets 
into action. When the following letter was received he 
was stationed at Fort Meyer, Virginia, with Co. A, of 
the 38th Engineers, and was not content with the idle life 
of a training camp. He writes: 


“I received the Western Execraic News. I wish to express my 
thanks to you for sending it to me. It makes one feel as if he 
were near home again, and think of the days gone past. 

“I am in a good outfit, the Thirty-eighth Engineers. I will be 
doing the same kind of work wherever we аге bound for as 
when I left the Western. I cannot state where we are bound for, 
by request of our officers. 

*Yesterday we packed up everything we had in our possession. 
We thought sure we were off, but to my sorrow we did not go. 
The sooner we go the better I would like it, so I could say I did 
my bit for my country, which I can not say now." 
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4 service flag and some of the boys represented by its stars. 
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Arthur Sessions, who was employed 
at the Detroit branch, but who en- 
listed in the Army soon after the 
United States entered the war, has 
written a letter to a friend in Chicago, 
in which he says that the News is 
“ever welcome.” He is in the Regular 
Army and is stationed at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, with the Sixteenth 
Infantry. 


Two sailors who seemingly cannot 
get along without the News have been 
heard from recently. One is Philip 
Stephen Kirby, a signal man on the 
U. S. S. San Francisco, and the other 
is Alfred C. Madon, a former Haw- 
thorne boy who is at Camp Farragut, 
Great Lakes, Ill. The former says: 
*Since I began to receive the News, I look forward to 
the first of the month. It cheers a fellow up to read 
about the doings of the Company, and I think it is a 
very good idea to send the News to us fellows.” 


A. Sessions 


Private Frank G. Dedic, of the Marines, is another 
boy who writes to express his appreciation of the News. 
Not only does he read it but his comrades, most of whom 
are Southerners, all like to read it, too, although they 
were not employees of the Company. The Marine life 
is great," says Private Dedic, who hails from Hawthorne, 
“lots of drilling, exercise and work." Не is at the Ma- 
rine Corps Training School at Paris Island, S. C. 


The name of Edward Dittman, of the Fifth Avenue, 
appeared in the “Seriously Wounded” columns of a re- 
cent casualty list reported from France. Mr. Dittman, 
although under draft age, enlisted at the outset of the 
war in а famous National Guard regiment which has al- 
ready distinguished itself in action at the front. 


The flag hangs in the Inspection Branch at $0 Irving Place, New York. 


The boys in the Camp Upton photograph are (from left to right) J. Culverwell, New York Engineering Inspection; E. J. Comisky, 
New Haven; J. А. Arzonico, New York Engineering Inspection; ©. J. Arzonico, New York Engineering Inspection; C. S. Mumford, 


New York Stores. 


Culverwell and the two Arzonicos are the boys represented by stars on the flag 
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Around the Circuit 


New York House in Its New Quarters 


HE offices of the New York 
Distributing House are now 
located at 151 Fifth Avenue, 
where they occupy the four upper 
floors of а new sixteen-story struc- 
ture called the “Broadway-Fifth 
Avenue Building.” The building 
has entrances on both Fifth Ave- 
nue and Broadway and extends 
the entire length of the block on 
Twenty-first Street. The space 
occupied by the Western Electric 
Company includes approximately 
84,000 net usuable square feet. 
The move was necessitated by 
further need of space in the West 
Street building for the engineer- 
ing department, and as this need 
was urgent, quick action was nec- 
essary. In less than four days 
from the taking of the decision the 
new quarters had been found and 


1 


necessary to move the sales de- 
partment to the new location and 


pied the required part of the third 
floor to the eleventh floor of West 
Street which for so many years 
has been the home of the sales de- 
partment. 

The decision that New York 
should vacate its office was made 
on January 11, the lease covering 
the new quarters was signed on 
January 15, the sales department 
moved on February 16 and the 
rest of the offices followed on 
March 2. Within those dates the 
entire office floor space at Fifth 
Avenue was covered with linoleum, 
office layouts were prepared, nec- 
essary partitions were erected and 
private offices built, extensive al- 
terations to plumbing were effect- 
ed, telephone apparatus and the 


the lease signed, which is some- The new home of the New York House. It switchboard were installed, con- 
thing of a record in Western Elec- ^ occupies the four floors above the dotted line duits for lighting and grapho- 
tric moves. phone work were run, lighting fix- 


Although it was an easy matter to issue the order 
*Move," it was & considerable task to make all of the 
necessary arrangements to outfit the new quarters and 
vacate the West Street building by the time limit set. In 
the case of the sales department the date was antic- 
ipated, for in order to vacate certain space on the third 
floor of the West Street building ahead of time, it was 


Manager Leggett's Office 


tures were hung, safe cabinets, lockers and new furniture 
were ordered and received, and one hundred and thirty 
van loads of office equipment for the four hundred and 
scven employees of the house were transported from the 
old location and placed in position in the new quarters. 
All this was done with the new building still unfinished, 
the general contractor still working on the lower floors, 
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Order Entering and Graphophone Department ` 
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then move the people who occu- 
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the elevator using temporary equipment at slow speed 
and the premises in far from proper shape to be called 
offices. 


While the offices are not yet in final shape, the ac 
companying views will give the readers of the News an 
idea of the new home of the New York House. On the 
top, or sixteenth floor, are the offices of the Manager, 
Sales Manager, Assistant Sales Manager and of the 
Manager of the Government department. On this floor 
also are located the entire sales department, the gov- 
ernment department and the service, claims and stock 
maintenance departments of our non-associate business. 


On the fifteenth floor are the offices of the Stores Man- 


ager and Assistant Stores Manager, and all of the 
divisions of the telephone and telegraph departments. 
On the fourteenth floor are the graphophone and comp- 
tometer departments, the stationery room, mailing de- 
partment, record room and the telephone company’s in- 
Voice supervisors. On the thirteenth floor are the Credit 
Manager, credit department and the Cashier, the ac- 
counting and vouchering departments, the Sunbeam de- 
partment and the export department. 


The new offices are centrally located and therefore 
easy of access for the employees. Walks on Fifth Ave- 
nue at the noon hour are now in order and are a wel- 
come change from the lobster palaces of the dock front 
which the New York House employees have enjoyed for 
the past twenty years. 
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This map of the lower part of Manhattan Island 
shows how the Company's activities in New York are 
spreading out, and the job the New York House has 
on its hands in keeping track of all its warehouses. 

A—195 Broadway; B—5th Ave. Offices; C—Bank 
St. Warehouse; D—Bethune St. Warehouse; E— 
Perry St. Warehouse; F—28th St. Warehouse; G— 
86th St. Warehouse; H—40th St. Store. 
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Chicago 
66 N fellows, and ladies also, put a lot of 


kick into it this time. One-two-three-four.” 
Etc., etc. 

The above command echoes through the eighth and 
ninth floors in the Chicago office, for it is 10:15 A. M. 
and time to take one's exercises. 

Twice daily, the office employees, in four divisions, in 
different parts of the building, line up for calisthenics. 
Each division is led by an employee who has had army or 
other athletic training. At the same time the employees 
in the shop march briskly about. The windows are 
thrown wide open and for five minutes the squads go 


Clinton Street Calisthenics 


through various athletic and breathing exercises. Then 
all return to their work with more color in their cheeks 
and renewed pep. 

Light exercises of this kind have been part of the daily 
grind at 500 South Clinton Street for about two months 
now. The squads have performed, with merit, before 
such well-known physical directors as Martin Delaney, 
of the Illinois Athletic Club, and Miss Edna Eugenia 
Lowe, a former director of physical education at Carlton 
College, Northfield, Minn. Miss Lowe led the squads 
personally on two different days, and received much ap- 
plause for her work. Photographs of the Company’s 
employees performing their exercises were published re- 
cently in one of the Chicago newspapers, accompanied 
by an article about the work. 


Lamp Lamentations 


We live in a house that has never been wired; 

We've used kerosene ‘till of it we have tired: 

We've got to confess that the thing most desired 

By my wife and myself and the maid we've got hired 
Is the use of ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Each night of this week we have broken a shade; 

For glass of this kind such a bill we have paid; 

To touch the old lamp we're becoming afraid; 

So my wife in despair to the good Lord has prayed 
To send us ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


When night shadows fall and darkness comes o'er us, 
Our lamp lighting troubles then start to bore us, 
My wife's shrill treble and my voice sonorous 
Merge into one sad lamentable chorus: 
“ОН SEND US ELECTRIC LIGHT." 
—J. T. H. 
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Broadway 


month from the pen of W. A. W. The gentleman 

in the photograph is John Carl Wolff, born April 
5, 1918, and his father has had no time to write poetry 
since that date. At least he hasn’t written any for the 
News. 


T picture explains why there is nothing this 


Helping in Draft Work 


W. F. Leggett, in charge of the catalog division of 
the advertising department, is one of the few civilians 
appointed by the Adjutant-General of New York State 
to represent him in connection with filling the draft 
quotas of New York State. The work consists of re- 
viewing appeals brought to the attentnion of the Adju- 
tant-General either by the Local Boards or by the indi- 
vidual drafted man, and deals with exemptions, delin- 
quency, desertion and other draft features. 


Our Own Mother Goose 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
АП bondholders go to heaven, 
When the angel rings the bell 
Kaiser Bill will go to 


Jack Spratt could eat no meat, 
His wife she ate no bread, 

So they saved up and lived on beans 
And bought a bond instead. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

But he was quite sure that he would not fall, 
For stacked all around as high a steeple 
Were Liberty Bonds bought by the people. 


—L. M. M. 


Pittsburgh 
N March 22 the Pittsburgh employees gathered 
() together and presented to our departing Man- 
ager, L. M. Dunn, a gold watch with chain and 
charm attached. In the evening а farewell dinner was 
tendered to him by the men in the organization, short 
talks being the feature. 

We welcomed the new manager, J. L. Ray, our former 
Sales Manager. 

As per Western Electric custom up from the ranks 
comes another one, C. D. McClary, formerly a city sales- 
man, who is now Assistant Sales Manager, filling the va- 
cancy left by the promotion of Mr. Ray. 


friend, the Art Editor. 
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London 


(The following letter has been received from H. Barnett, the Lon- 
don correspondent of the News): 


“By the time this reaches you I hope the account of the good 
work women are doing in London, together with the photos, have 
reached you safely. If so, our hustle was not in vain, and the fol- 
lowing story will show that it was a hustle. 

“Your letter inviting a contribution to the April issue of the 
News was received on the afternoon of Wednesday, February 27, 
and I immediately saw Mr. Dodge who enthusiastically promised 
to do what he could to help us. I then interviewed Mr. Goodburn, 
Employment Manager, who promised to write the story, which he 
did (at home) the same evening. Next morning Mr. Dodge, being 
unable to be at Woolwich that day, ’phoned Mr. Martin, Head of 
Operating Branch, from the City Office and asked him to give us 
every facility to get some photos of the women at work. Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Flatman (the Works’ photographer) and myself had a 
tour to map out the plan of campaign, and this resulted in the 
photos being taken at noon. In hoping to have the negatives de- 
veloped and prints ready by the same night, we found we were 
hoping too much. We also found that we were too late for the 
photos to catch the New York mail, although the story had gone, 
which was something. We were then told by the photographer 
that the negatives were not as bright as he expected, and had to 
be intensified. That nearly did it, but were we downhearted—No! 
The prints eventually came along A. M. Friday, and we remem- 
bered that Mr. R. I. Diemer was leaving London that afternoon 
for U. S. A. We got our Traffic man to try and get a permit from 
the Censor for Mr. Diemer to take the prints with him—answer 
came back from Censors, “Nothing doing.” Were we still down- 
hearted? not Pygmalion likely ! 

“From our youth up we had been, and still are, humble admirers 
of The Daily Mail, one of Lord Northcliffe’s London daily news- 
papers. We rung up the Art Editor and put the case before him, 

and told him that we wanted to get those prints to New York by 
our Secretary on Saturday's boat, and could he, as a brother jour- 
nalist (don't laugh at our temerity), help us to attain our object. 
Did he sit back and say, *Nothing doing"? Not a bit of it, and, 
although he didn't know us from Adam, he advised us to send the 
prints up to the Press Bureau who would stamp them and there 
would be no difficultv at all in Mr. Diemer taking them. If we 
ran up against any difficulty, we were to send the messenger round 
to him (at the Daily Mail office) and he would help us as far as 
lay in his power. We sent the prints up to the Press Bureau, and 
thev were examined and passed inside of 80 minutes, and brought 
back to Woolwich—so we didn't need the good offices of our genial 
Bv this time Tempus was fugiting all too 
quickly, and we sent our office boy over to Mr. Diemer's house with 
the prints, enclosing a letter to him from Mr. Pingree, saying that 
tliere should be no difficulty in getting the prints through. The lad 
was just in time to catch Mr. Diemer who was on his way to the 
station. 

“That’s the story, and we hope the article and photos reach you 
safely. We are jealous of the prestige of the London House (but 
this jealousy is not one of which we hold the monopoly in the 
Western Electric Company), and that is why we want London to 
be well represented in the April number of the News.” 


Kansas City 


1 J IEW from Rim Rock showing the Isolation Camp 
at Fort Riley. 'The walls of the first capitol of 
Kansas mav be seen in the center of the photo- 
graph. The 
first legisla- 
ture met there 
in 1855. The 
Kaw River is 
in the back- 
ground. This 
picture was 
taken by A. D. 
Barber, the 
NEws corres- 
pondent, dur- 
ing a visit to 
Fort Riley. Camp Funston, where the Hawthorne 
Radio Company trained is not far away. 
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Los Angeles 


, | “НЕ being at the left 
is supposed to be a 
February Morn photo- 

graph of L. A. Hobbs, New 

Lamp Specialist, Los Ange- 

les. Your correspondent, 

however, has been in а quan- 
dry since receiving the pic- 
ture trying to figure out 
whether Hobbs is trying 
to advertise some sort of 

Hooverized garments, 

“Light” attire, his own phy- 

sical beauty or the advantages of California surf bath- 

ing in February. The bathing suit is an improvised af- 
fair made of Kelp, taken from the bed of the ocean and 
is useful principally for making potash. 

The smile is a “Sunbeam.” 

Where's his ukelele?—Eb. 


Omaha 


МАНА was recently honored by а visit from 
Messrs. Hawkins, King and Templin. On Sun- 


day evening, after having tried unsuccessfully to 
get tickets for every show in town, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. 
Templin decided to go to church. Looking out of the 
window of Mr. Hawkins! room they saw a Welcome Sign 
out in front of а very imposing building which boasts of 
many steeples and spires. They immediately started for 
church, but after many unsuccessful attempts to get 
through locked doors finally discovered that they were 
at the City Hall. 


Cleveland 


OME members of the Sales Department, a few days 
S ago, went the old joke about “post holes” one 
better by entering an order for “nine boxes of 
knockouts"—at least that is how the shipping ticket 
read when it reached the stockroom. Whether they were 
of the Benny Leonard" type, or the kind the Allies are 
trying to deliver to the Kaiser, was not specified. 


Philadelphia 
OMETIMES it proves hard to get the chief figure 
8 in a surprise party into the proper mood, but the 
employees of the Philadelphia House found no 
trouble in surprising Jerome D. Kennedy, their retiring 
manager, when they decided to present to him some 
token of their affection and esteem. They visely de- 


cided that the most effective way to surprise a man is to 
scare him, and that the thing most likely to scare a 
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So they got one up for Mr. Ken- 


manager is a strike. 
nedy’s especial benefit. 


One afternoon he was busily engaged in his office 
with Messrs. Clifford, Dunn and McQuaide. It was Mr. 
McQuaide’s job to keep him “engaged,” -and it taxed . 
Jim’s ingenuity to the utmost. Аз a matter of fact, it 
taxed it to such an extent that for a few moments, until 
Mr. Clifford “tumbled” as to the object, he had serious 
doubts as to Mr. McQuaide’s sanity and his continuity 
of thought. | 


About four o'clock, Mr. Hallstrom burst into the 
office and told Mr. Kennedy there was a riot outside, 
and looked like a strike and, perhaps, he had better come 
out and see if he could straighten things out. Mr. Ken- 
nedy rushed to the door, threw it open and was con- 
fronted, not by jeers, but by cheers from all the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia organization. 


J. D. Lozier promptly mounted а chair and with as- 
surance began a little declamation—but he had not 
had time to commit his speech to memory, so he had to 
resort to his notes. He ended the speech by presenting, 
on behalf of the Philadelphia people, a gold watch, chain, 
knife, à traveling bag and а fountain pen. Mr. Ken- 
nedy's response fitted the occasion. It was not at all 
difficult to detect his appreciation, both of the sentiment 
expressed and the gifts which were an expression of that 
sentiment. 


In the evening about sixty men of the Philadelphia or- 
ganization met in the Bellevue-Stratford and tendered 
him a farewell party. There were few speeches and 
those were all to the point. We had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to Messrs. Greenfield and Young of Baltimore, 
Messrs. McQuaide, Hallstrom, Kennedy, E. P. Clifford 
and L. M. Dunn. Mr .Browne acted as toastmaster. 


San Francisco 


N some mysterious manner a recent order from a 
1 customer calling for 500 feet of No. 14 single braid 
rubber covered wire and 1,500 feet of No. 16 ditto, 

was twisted to cover 1,500 feet of the first item and 500 
feet of the second. But a kindly Providence intervened 
with the result that the factory also made a mistake and 
reversed our order but sent the customer’s order straight. 


Mr. Shumiju, of Tokyo, called upon us lately to order 
a power apparatus equipment. While talking with him 
we showed him a copy of our WESTERN ELECTRIC News, 
and he was immediately interested in the cover design of 
the issue, portraying the Order of the Rising Sun, fourth 
class, presented to Mr. Swope on his visit. It developed 
that Mr. Shumiju was also a recipient of this decoration. 
We sincerely regretted that Mr. Swope was not here to 
give him the proper grip and pass word, but in his 
absence we rendered Mr. Shumiju what first aid we could. 
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To Be Awarded in May 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Horn, R. A., Hawthorne, 7390............................ May 2 
THIRTY YEARS 
Dobbertin, W., Hawthorne, 7882.......................... May — 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Devereux, L., Chicago... ise etr t Rr RERO Мау 4 
Spurling, O. C., Hawthorne, 5007.......................... “ 8 
Dickerson, G. D., New ҮогК.............................. “ 10 
TWENTY YEARS 
Laline, C. G., Hawthorne, 6163............................ May — 
Evans, C, Hawthorne, 7397.............................. * 26 
Kummer, Dora, New ҮогК................................ * 16 
McDevitt, Rose, New ҮогК............................... * 20 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Gleason, J. H., СЫсадо.................................. May 27 
Luscher, E. F., Оепуетг................................... “ 21 
Smallay, M., Hawthorne, 7384............................. * 2 
Hendorf, W., Hawthorne, 6327.......................... — * 4 
Gierz, A. F., Hawthorne, 7391............................. “ 22 
Jouris, W., Hawthorne, 6430.............................. “ 22 
Price, E. D, New rr ð x exons ears * 4 
Dufrane, F. I., San Кгапсїзсо............................ “ 1 
Sullivan, C. L., San Егапсіѕсо........................... “ 1 
Zazzi, A. P., San Ёгапсїзсо............................... * y 
TEN YEARS 
Boyd, Christina M., Boston . May 1 
Crerie, R. S., Boston NU OX 


Daniels J4 . аар ЕНН Suen’ May 1 
Davis, DD...“ иа ЕМИРА i 1 
Dolloff, W., Bostoů nnn s 1 
DuBois, Laura A., Воѕіоп............................... s 1 
Duggan, M. J., Вовїоп................................... ^ 4 
Dunn C. F, Boston... uero RV EE ̃ à 1 
Fillebrown, S. L., Воѕіоп............................... ae, 1 
Fitzgerald, E. F., Возїоп................................ « 1 
French, R. L., Возїоп................................... Ww. | 
Haft: o.... ³ðV oh Ae Men eR iis 1 
Hayes, J., Boston............. CCC “ 1 
Knowles, L. S, Boston. “ 1 
Lakin, J. T4 Boston. ook oes же sor od кажа ICE EROR SON ^" 1 
McDermott, B. J., Boston ix 1 
Plummer, C. A, Вовїоп.................................. “ 1 
Кеа С. Ту Вов. ß OE SE ER E ON “ 1 
Russell, J. E, Вовїоп.................................... 1 
Sadler, Mary E., Вовфоп.................................. Н 1 
Saurman, Т. M., Вовїоп................................... Ы 1 
Short, P. S, Bestonsns‚sss аон 1 
Thompson, J. F., Вовіоп................................. — 1 
Thomson, G. A., Boston.. 4 
Murphy, Charlotte L., Воѕіоп............................. * 20 
Wallgren, V. E, Gbies gase. 8 * 18 
Abbott. E. A. d ò ¾Ü“• .... hh жык Re * 20 
Zaworski, J., Hawthorne, 7168............................ “65 
Peterson, O., Hawthorne, 7388............................ “ 9 
Maross, C., Hawthorne, 6389.............................. 26 
Myers San. Francisco. «cose eo ERES Fa eoa " 28 
Barrett, Josephine, Hawthorne, 6819...................... " 18 
Pasowicz, E., Hawthorne, 7882............................ “ 19 


Who They Are 


R. A. Horn 


Back in 1883 our old Kinzie Street 
shops wanted а man for light work. 
At least, making arc lamps would 
seem to come under that classification. 
Anyway, the object is not to start an 
argument. It is only to start R. A. 
Horn with the Company, as the rec- 
ords show he started making arc lamps. He also did ex- 
perimental work on keys, and did so well at both jobs 
that he was made assistant foreman of the department 
in 1890. He was promoted from this position to the 
foremanship of the miniature lamp department in 1895. 
In 1897 he was made foreman of the key department, 
and in 1900 became general foreman of the insulating 
departments. For about а year previous to the busi- 
ness depression of 1907, Mr. Horn acted as night super- 
intendent at Clinton Street. Night work was, of course, 
discontinued during the “hard times” and Mr. Horn 
was for awhile transferred to the rubber plant. Later 
he was again made general foreman of the insulating de- 
partments, his present position. 


Mr. Horn is an expert landscape gardener and his 
home in La Grange is а delight to lovers of plants and 
flowers. He also raises & fine vegetable garden and still 
has time left for motoring and an occasional game of 
golf. 

Any man who can do all of that should have no trouble 
at all collecting stars for a service button. Apparently 
Dick hasn't, for he is adding his fifth this month. 


W. Dobbertin 


When a man as young аз W. Dobbertin comes out 
dressed up in а brand new four-star service button, the 
not unnatural conclusion is that he must be togged out 
in his father's finery. However, like many other natural 
conclusions, it rs wrong. Mr. Dobbertin began as an 
errand boy at Clinton Street in 1888 and has therefore 
carned every one of those four stars alone and unaided. 

His first “grown-up” job was winding wire for the 
insulating machines. From this he graduated into the 


switchboard cable department, and for some time acted · 


as assistant foreman. In 1918 he was transferred to the 
stranding department, where he has remained cver since. 
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Laurence Devereux 


First on the list of twenty-tive-year 
men this month is Laurence Devereux, 
of the Chicago House, who began to 
work for the Company on May 4, 1893. 
Just about the time he gets his copy 
of the May News he will be putting on 
his new three-star button. 

At present Mr. Devereux is a watchman at South 
Clinton Street, a position which he has occupied in a 
most satisfactory manner for many years. Nothing 
worth seeing manages to escape his vigilant eve while 
he is on duty. Mr. Devereux lives at 1449 West Jack- 
son Boulevard. 


; O. C. Spurling 


There is no such thing as a popular 
landlord. Hawthorne knows that is 
the rule, because it possesses the ex- 
ception to it—O. C. Spurling, whose 
duty it is to keep the Hawthorne 
grounds and buildings in perfect con- 
dition, supply heat, ventilation, elec- 
tricity, cooled drinking water, build new sections in rec- 
crd time and attend to a few other minor details of that 
nature. 

Mr. Spurhng’s first position with the Company was 
stockman and wireman’s helper. Не started in New 
York in 1893. Later he was transferred to Chicago for 
two years but returned to New York in 1898 as a mem- 
ber of the factory engineering department. In 1902 he 
went to London for three years and then spent a couple 
more years abroad at Antwerp, Paris and Berlin. When 
the Hawthorne Works were getting under wav in 1905 
Mr. Spurling was recalled from abroad and put at the 
head of the plant engineering department at the new 
factory. He is now one of the assistant general super- 
intendents at Hawthorne and has charge of plant engi- 
neering, plant service and plant maintenance. Mr. 
Spurling gets his twenty-five-year service button this 
month. 


G. D. Dickerson 


On the twenty-five-year list this 
month is George D. Dickerson, who is 
emploved at the Twenty-eighth Street 
warehouse in New York. Everything 
that gets out of the warehouse has 
to pass under his watchful eye, as 
his job is that of checker of out- 
going shipments. When he first began to work for the 
Company, in 1898, he was made a stock man in the old 
retail store at 27 Thames Street. He stayed there for 
just ten years, moving up to 6 Murray Street with the 
retail storé in 1908. He stayed there working as a 
counter salesman until 1911 when he was transferred to 
the Bank Street warehouse as a selector. 

George liked this work so well and his immediate su- 


periors were so pleased with the wav he did his work that 
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he was kept at it until about two years ago. Then he 
was made a checker in the local warehouse and, as re- 
corded above, is still at it. 

*Every man I reported to treated me all right," was 
the gist of George's statement when interviewed by the 
representative of the News, a statement which speaks 
well for George and his bosses, too. 


C. G. Laline 


When you want to attract the attention of C. G. 
Laline don't shout or whistle. If you'll just stand still 
and make a noise like a fish you will have Cass looking 
for you in less time than it takes to spend a dollar these 
expensive days. For Cass was born in Staten Island, 
and, as we all remember from our geographies, an island 
is & body of land completely surrounded by good fishing. 

However, life is not all fishing. As any real fisherman 
will tell you, such а condition of bliss would be heaven. 
So Cassius G. Laline reluctantly put aside his pole, back 
in 1898, and started to work in our New York shops. 

Mr. Laline's first place was in the switchboard wiring 
department. He next went into the switchboard store- 
room and from there into the output department. Later 
he again reurned to the stores organization and rose to 
the head of the shop stores. In December of 1918 he 
was transferred to Hawthorne in the same capacity. 
Early in 1916 he was made head of the receiving and 
transfer departments, and this year was again trans- 
ferred to the output division, where he has charge of the 
piece-part tracing department. 

Incidentally, if you came from New York and are a 
bit homesick, don't let Cass talk to you about the joys 
of ocean fishing. Why, a man who has never lived within 
500 miles of the sea will hunger for а whiff of salt air 
when Cass talks. 

So you see how much he thinks of the Western Elec- 
tric Company to stay with it long enough to get а 
twenty-year service button when he might have been a 
fisherman for a living. 


C. Evans 
What would you guess “lagging 
cable reels” to mean? Well, it doesn’t. 
It simply means nailing on the wooden 
cleats that go around the circumfer- 
ence of the reel to enclose the cable 
and protect it from injury. Charles 
Evans’s first job with the Company 
was lagging cable reels at Clinton Street back in '98. 
Mr. Evans was later transferred to the shipping de- 
partment and moved to Hawthorne with that department 
in 1905. He afterwards entered the cable and rubber 
inspection department and apparently grew very fond 
of the odor of “cooking” rubber, for he has worked in 
the rubber plant ever since. He now has charge of one 
of the dust-grinding machines. 
Beginning with this month Charley can put in his 
spare time shining up the new star on his twenty-vear 
service button. 
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Dora Kummer 


Dora Kummer began to work for the 
Company on May 15, 1898, thus beat- 
ing Miss McDevitt, whose picture ap- 
pears in the next column, by a margin 
of five days. 

She was assigned to the msulating 
department of the New York Cable 
plant and remained in that department until it was 
transferred to Ifawthorne in the big migration which 
took place about ten years ago. Miss Kummer was one 
of those who remained in New York as a member of the 
inspection organization. Since that time she has been 
cmploved on the mspection of transmitters and receivers. 
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Rose McDevitt 


The cable plant of the New York 
Shop was the scene of Miss Rose Mc- 
Devitt’s first work for the Company 


when she entered its employment on 
May 20, 1898. Her first duties con- 


sisted of helping to insulate the in- 
dividual wires which go to make up the cable. 

Later Miss McDevitt was advanced to the position of 
assistant forelady, and finally was made forelady of the 
insulation department. She remained in this position 
until the work was transferred to Hawthorne and since 
has been employed on the assembly of transmitters. 


Five Fifteen Year Men 


A. P. Zazzi 


C. L. Sullivan 
e 


W. Hendorf 


W. pum 


E. F. Luscher 


Service Buttons at Tokyo 


More Than One Hundred Employees of Our Allied House in Japan Get Rewards for Long Service 


N January 14, 1918, Nippon Electric Service 
Buttons were awarded to those employees of the 


Company who had been continuously in its ser- 


vice for ten years or more. This award was made at a 
gathering of the employces at a banquet, preceding which 


suitable addresses were made by K. Iwadare, Managing 
Director; E. Hata, Shop Superintendent, and M. Mat- 
sushiro, Sales Manager, on behalf of the management. 
The address of acceptance on behalf of the employees 
was made by J. Osawa, Assistant Sales Manager. 
Eighty-eight buttons were awarded to employees for 
service of ten years or morc, and thirty-one for fifteen 
vears of service. Three women were on the list, Mrs. Н. 
Takahashi in the fifteen-year group, and the Misses T. 
Matsuda and S. Sakakibara in the ten-year division. 
The service button itself was selected from a large 
number of designs submitted by the employees and is so 
designed that for each five years! service, after the first 
ten years, a star may be added. It is a plain gold button, 


with dull finish, attractive in appearance, and docs credit 
to the talent of its designer. 

The employees at Tokyo feel that the adoption of the 
service button plan brings them a little closer to their 
brother workers of the Western Electric Company in 
the United States, who have had the privilege SES wearing 
service buttons for a number of years. 

The following is a list of those who received buttons: 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS SERVICE 


K. Iwadare Y. Suzuki K. Nakagawa 
I. Nakayama S. Aizawa K. Adachi 
S. Naruse K. Kitagawa H. Inamura 
J. Osawa S. Kaneko F. Kaneko 
K. Kurabayashi O. Tsuchida J. Urano 
S. Saiga C. Bakai S. Sasaki 
M. Hosono S. Nozaki K. Toyoda 
W. Kameyama ur H. Takahashi K. Sato 
C. Hamada Okubo T. Iidaka 
S. Hirata М. Yokoya M. Kamoi 
F. Mori 

FOR TEN YEARS SERVICE 
N. Tanaka S. Ono T. Watanabe 
K. Ito Y. Shinowara T. Yoshimoto 
T. Nomura H. Saito M. Tashiro 
J. Kawaguchi E. Saito C. Seto 
G. Aoki T. Yasu Y. Seyama 
M. Kawabata M. Ozawa T. Otake 
M. Matsushiro G. Ando M. Sugimori 
F. Nakamatsu U. Miyashita | K. Ito 
T. Shirai O. Matsumoto T. Sasayama 
М. Ebashi T. Tazaki K. Katsumoto 
T. Shimazawa I. Tsuruoka C. Okubo 
T. Tsuda T. Nose M. Arai 
M. Shindo N. Ota T. Yokomizo 
O. Tsuruda Z. Fujii K. Kinugawa 
C. Kawamura T. Watanabe T. Mizuno 
H. Tanaka S. Havashi M. Torii 
T. Ikawa J. Ishimaru T. Suzuki 
S. Tanaka U. Hashimoto K. Hattori 
7. Kurivama T. Yaguchi T. Yoshida 
K. Hanano Y. Masuoka S. Yoshida 
T. Ishikawa R. Ishii S. Hayashi 
S. Ushioda S. Ishikawa K. Saegusa 
K. Aida T. Takeuchi H. Yamada 
K. Fukuda В. Sano K. Kobavashi 
D. Washimi K. Wada S. Iwasaki 
S. Murata H. Takahashi E. Araki 
M. Oda J. Tto Miss T. Matsuda 
T. Kato I. Morita Miss S. Sakakibara 
I. Mivaji G. Yamaguchi 
.T. Hagiwara S. Kataoka E 
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WHISTLE BLOWS 


С д 


Hawthorne Man Wins National Amateur Wrestling 
Championship 


PYROS VORRES, of Depart- 
ment 6957-C, Hawthorne, won 
new honors as a wrestler by 
taking first place in the 135-pound 
class and third place in the 145- 
pound class in the annual national 
championship meet of the A. A. U. 
on April 12 and 18. Vorres lost 
the 145-pound title only through 
an adverse decision by the referee. 
Spyros, who was down on the mat, 
secured a double wrist lock on his 
opponent, and had started to roll 
over when the referee claimed a 
hammer lock and broke the hold, 
leaving Vorres in a position from 
which he could not extricate himself. 
The Chicago T'ribune's report 
matches follows: 


The Club 
Gardens 


HE rose is a 
very pretty 
vegetable, 
old Bill 


Shakespeare used 


and, as 
to claim, it might 
smell as sweet by 
anv other name, but 
just the same you'll 
find that calling it 
an onion won’t help 


it to make good in 


2 WD 


the soup. And it is 
that make 
in the soup 


things 
good 
that are going to 


L7 27 
2 GBE, MUST «X 
VE DROPPED) — 


Sypros Vorres 


of the preliminary 


“The defeat of Peter Metropoulos, of 
the Gary Y. M. C. A., national 135-pound 
champion, by Spyros Vorres, of the Greek 
Olympic A. C., who has been the Central 
A. A. U. 135-pound champion for five 
years, in the 135- and 145-pound classes, 
featured the preliminary rounds of the 
National A. A. U. wrestling championship 
at the C. A. ^. recently. 

"The two bouts which went to the ref- 
eree's decisioh were easily the feature of 


the fifty-six contests staged to reduce the 
large field. These grapplers, who häve 
been keen rivals for years, tried every hold 
known to the wrestling game to win falls, 
but their best efforts were of no avail. 
"In both bouts Vorres forced the grap- 


pling, and several times had the 1917 


champion's shoulders close to the canvas. 
Metropoulos by great bridging and su- 
preme efforts managed to get out of the 
dangerous holds. In the preliminary 
bout between the pair in the 185-pound 


class, Vorres won the decision at the end of ten minutes, but an 
extra five minutes was ordered before the referee could render a 


decision in their 145-pound clash." 


The Hawthorne Club 
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Hawthorne Prepares for the Big Spring Drive 


S - 
Zap 


put the Kaiser 


+ NN f£ 
[^ N there. 
л N 
A N Wherefore, the 
VA Hawthorne Club 
has fertilized and 
plowed over the 


Richmond tract and 
has already allotted 
a lot of lots. Right 
there we said a lot, 


but actions speak 
louder than words, 


and  Hawthorne’s 


war gardens will 


say a lot more to 
William Hohenzol- 


lern before the sum- 


mer is over. 


The Rifle and Gun Club 
The Rifle and Gun Section does not have to wait for 
spring. They have a cozy little cottage on the shooting 
range and they just bang away all winter when the 
snow isn’t deep enough to cover the cottage up. 
Heaven help the Hun flyer who tries to sail over Haw- 
thorne! 


The Dance at Dreamland 

The dance at Dreamland Hall on April 10 was doubly 
enjoyable, because, in the first place, the proceeds from 
the sale of tickets went to the Soldiers’ and Sailors‘ Com- 
fort Club, and besides that booths were provided where 
Liberty Bonds could be purchased. 

Wallace R. Lane, of the district Liberty Loan com- 
mittee, gave an able talk on the loan during the evening. 

Music was furnished by the Great Lakes Naval Band. 
Of course, it is hardly to be expected that their: music 
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will be enjoyed as much in Berlin as it was at the Dream- 
land dance, but still there is considerable evidence that a 
large proportion of the German people would prefer the 
two-step to the goose step. The Germans are not all 
geese by any means, and our boys are going to help them 
make the Kaiser realize that fact. And that is why, 
when we dance back home, we like to do something to aid 
them in making the Huns dance over there. 


The Camera Section 

Springtime has started the feet of the Camera Section 
itching. They have kept themselves interested during 
the winter with instructive lectures, print criticisms and 
their annual exhibit, but after all there is nothing like a 
hike over the hills with the old joy box. That’s what 
brings the smiles out! No wonder a photographer 
wants everybody to look pleasant. 


General Committee Gets Out 


This photograph of the members of the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s General Committee was taken in front of 
Mr. Thayer’s residence at New Canaan, Connecticut, 
January 5 last, where they had been invited to spend the 
week end. They are clad for hikes over snow-covered 


\ 
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roads and hills, of which many were enjoyed, resulting in 
clear minds for their deliberations, to say nothing of keen 
appetites. <A lot of work, coupled with a fine time, made 
the visit one that will never be forgotten. 
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The Members of the General Committee in Their Snow-going Clothes. From Left to Right Mr. Halligan, Mr. Swope, Mr. Albright, 


Mr. Salt, Mr. Thayer, Col. Jewett, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Sidiey 
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Н. B. Thayer, President; Н. A. Halligan, Vice-President; W. P. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel; A. L. Salt, Vice- 
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The Automatic Regulator is an exclusive 
feature of Western Electric power and light outfits. 
It is a distinctly new feature—a decided step in advance. 


This Automatic Regulator overcomes the 
two weak points common to most plants: 


1. It takes the place of the complicated switchboard 
and makes the starting or stopping of the engine a mere 
touch of the finger. No complex meters to puzzle over. 


2. It automatically regulates the charging of the bat- 
teries—always the most sensitive part of every lighting 
system—so as to materially increase their life. 


With this outfit, anyone with an engine—gasoline, 
kerosene or steam —can make his own electric 
power and light right on the premises, and use his 


engine for any other purpose desired. "d 
There is a Western Electric Power and Light — ,^ 
outfit that is just suited to your needs. Find ‚/ 
out about it now, and learn all the ad- лн 
vantages of this Automatic Regulator. / ELECTRIC 
z COMPANY: 
Mail the coupon today / Please send me 


illustrated booklet, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY к Мо. РЕЕ-5 


INCORPORATED 2 
Atlanta Richmond St. Louis „ Nam 
of P.O. Address 


Cincinnati Dallas 


state — County 


The above advertisement appears in the current issue of twenty agricul- 
tural papers and introduces our new Automatic Regulator Type of Farm 
Light Plant. A similar advertisement, in full page size, appeared in the 


Saturday Evening Post of April 20. 


The entire machine 
їз no larger than aû 
traveling bag 


Rugs last longer 
when cleaned by 
electricity 


Help Your Wife Keep Down Expenses 


Economizing to meet war-time conditions is a man’s size job. Are you doing any- 
thing to help your wife solve this problem? Have you thought that electricity can 
prove just as essential in the management of a home as it is in business ? 


Do the practical thing! Have your electric company or electrical supply dealer 
demonstrate the labor-saving Western Electric washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
portable sewing machine and electric iron. You can easily satisfy yourself that they 
do enable housework to be done more quickly, more easily and more economically. 


for itself 


The portable electric sewing machine will help your wife make her own and the 
children’s clothes—a real war-time economy. Then too, clothes last longer if they 
are washed the electrical way—and best of all, your wife will be free from the drudg- 
ery of wash-day, with its vexing servant problem. 


Housekeeping is becoming more and more a business. Why not help your wife 
run her home in an up-to-date business fashion ? 


The electric iron 
saves steps 


As a starter, write for our new Booklet No. 61-HG, To Lighten the Labor of Your Home," 
or drop in at your electrical dealer's and see these things for yourself. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The washing 
machine 
quickly pays 


INCORPORATED | 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco \ 
Buffalo Baltimore Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland Cooking b af 3 
Newark Richmond Charlotte India napolis Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles rq p 7d I ^» y 
Boston Pittsburgh Savannah Milwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Seattle аы бш, р | (7 
New Haven Cleveland New Orleans Detroit Houston St. эге СЫ Portland Take a E: d a b | 
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This advertisement, appealing to the man as well as the woman of the household, will appear іп the following 
magazines—Saturday Evening Post, May 25th; Collier’s, May 25th; House Beautiful, June; Country Life in 
America. June: House and Garden. June. es 
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For use where wide diffusion is essential. 
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Lighting 
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A timely Western Electric flood light advertisement appearing in the current electrical papers. 
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“We All Have a Right to Be Proud” 


About 2,800 of our people have gone into the service and about 28,000 in this last campaign have sub- 


Г is a great gratification to feel that in this great world-struggle for liberty we аге doing our part. 


scribed to the Liberty Loan. 


I have not seen reports from any other company showing such results 


as we obtained, 28,428 employees out of 81,010—that is, 92%, with an average subscription of $78.94. 
I congratulate all who contributed to this result, and especially those who not only subscribed but in- 


duced others to do so. 


ORE than $2,000,000 subscribed by 91.7% of 
the Company's employees is the Western's rec- 
ord in the Third Liberty Loan. That is why 

the flag on the right-hand pole in the picture on the 
cover is flying so close to the golden eagle at the top. 
That is why congratulations are in order and the News 
has given so many of its pages to а record of what was 
done at Hawthorne, in New York and throughout the 
country by Western Electric men and women, to help 
make the Third Loan the overwhelming success which it 
proved to be. ! 

Patriotism plus enthusiasm make a combination which 
is hard to beat, and no one who reads what follows can 
deny that the Western's employees possess that happy 
combination in full measure. It is interesting to note 
the various methods used by the different branches of 
the Company's vast organization during the campaign, 
and a review of them leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that if the patriotism and enthusiasm are present, it 
matters little what particular plan is adopted to get the 
dollars ino Uncle Sam's possession. 


We all have a right to be proud. 


H. B. Thayer. 


For example, everywhere but at Hawthorne and West . 
Street, the emphasis was placed upon the number of em- 
ployees who subscribed, rather than upon the total 
amount obtained. “Get every one in line" was the slogan, 
and it worked splendidly. At Hawthorne and West 
Street, on the other hand, quotas in dollars were set, 
and the employees set themselves to the task, first of 
equalling, and then of surpassing these quotas. 

Yet what were the results? Hawthorne's host gained 
a position well up on the list which appears on the next 
page because 98.8% of the employees there subscribed, 
and West Street did even better with 98.9% to its credit. 

St. Louis and Richmond are the honor cities on the 
chart which follows, each with 10096. One or two other 
houses make а 10096 showing on their own figures, but 
fall a little short on the controller's records. This was 
due to the fact that the houses credited subscriptions 
made by their employees. through outside sources. The 
other cities, Hawthorne, West Street, and the General 
Departments, hail the two leaders and at the same time 
express a firm determination to get there themselves next 
time. And they can do it. 
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Kultur Doesn’t Sell Well at Hawthorne 
But, Oh, How They Do Buy Liberty Bonds 


E GLOW |N 
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DEPT i 6119 HAD 
THE ON THE BUMPS. 


SHARP чынды >58 
USED. To 


6035 BLEW. KULTUR LEAR OFF THE MAP THE TOR 
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6442 AND 6470 HAD UNCLE "SAM DRAG BILL 
To THEIR QUOTA, THEN BLEW HIN UP 


HE NOMETERS WERE 
THER GENERALLY 
THROUGHOUT THE PLANT 
AND HAD WILLIE 
HOHEN ZOLLERNS GOAT 


E CURY ROSE THE OPERATING DEPARTHENTS WITH THEIR INCESSANT 
a Inu за Los CALLED TIME ON THE KAISER : POPPING. 
VERSENKT’ IN THE PLANT DEPT. 


Hawthorne's Helpful Hints 


The Hun, the jovial, jesting Hun! 

The jolly rogue will have his fun! 

He drops a bomb on London town 
And strikes ten helpless children down, 
Then off he whirs and shouts with glee, 
A very pretty wit has he! 


The Hun, the dear old kindly Hun! 
He’s always nice to everyone. 

He seeks the wounded in their beds, 
And tenderly blows off their ا‎ 
Those big shells cost him money, too— 
Now there’s true kindliness for you! 


The Hun 


The Hun, the sportive, splashing Hun, 
Is merry as the morning sun. 

Beneath the briny waves he slips 

And blows up unwarned merchant ships, 
Then sinks each life-boat with a shot. 
He's Merry Sunshine, is he not? 


The Hun, the Kultur-spreading Hun, 
What civilizing things hes done! 

He lies, steals, murders and ensTaves, 
Fills neutral lands with children's graves. 
"Twould make a savage blush to see— 
But Kultur’s good for you and me! 
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Dr. Hohenzollern’s Special Representative Strikes a Snag 


decency, delicacy and democracy — the three 
damnable D's.“ Pay your dollar and take a 
bottle home. All the children cry for it. Belgium's 


* old Doc. Hohenzollern's favorite remedy for 


children have been crying since 1914 and now the Rus- 


sian children will get their turn. No home should be 
without 


*Whats that? А gentleman in the front row here 
says that out at Hawthorne, where he works, they pay 
moncy not to take it. Now what do you know about 
that? 


“Eh? This is worse and worse. He says they started 
a drive out there to raise money for the sole and express 
purpose of putting the Hohenzollern Die-Nasty Medical 
Company out of business. 


“What? The job’s to be turned over to Uncle Sam, 
eh? Gee, this begins to look serious! Just excuse me a 
few minutes, folks, I want to look into this thing. Draw 
up around and listen, too, if you want to. 


„Now, sir, you say this Uncle Sam fellow is really 
going to do the job for nothing—that you only lend 
him your money and he pays you good interest on it? 
Gee, he’d never make good in our crowd. But go on. 


The Planning Division Celebrating 
Upon Reaching Its Quota 


The Girl Workers in the Parade 


“I get you. He puts out these Liberty Bonds, as you 
call them. Your place out there at Hawthorne—this 
Western Electric Company Works—sets out to sell 
$1,208,000 worth of these bonds among yourselves. Апа 
every department was supposed to buy &n amount pro- 
portional to its percentage of the total pay-roll. Well, 
did any of them do it? What! All of them! Mr. 
Hohenzollern must know of this! You must have had 
some salesmen! How did they put it across? 


“I see. That picture you've got (Page 8) shows some 
of the stunts. And there were lots more as good, you 
say—General who? Oh, the General Sales Department. 
I get you. And what did they do? Наа a big board all 
covered with pictures of German soldiers and every time 
а bond was sold they pasted а letter on the board, 
obliterating one of the soldiers. "When all the letters 
were on, what then? Spelled out the American creed for 
which the city of Baltimore paid а $1,000 prize, eh? 


And what might that creed be? Oh, thanks. Don't 


mind if I read it to the crowd, do you? 


“<I believe in the United States of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers ere 
derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a re- 
public; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and ínseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. I, therefore, believe it 


The Speakers’ Automobile 
on the Way to the Stand 


Listening to the Speeches 


Those in the group in the center are (from left to right): Lieut. Wells (Army); Miss Mayme Fenn (Mise Columbia); C. M. Booth 
(Uncle Sam); Miss L. S. Peterson (Red Cross) and J. Foley (Navy) 
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is my duty to my country to love it; to support its Constitution; 
to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.’ 


“Yes, it might do to sell Liberty Bonds, but it would 
never do in the Kultur business. There are a lot of 
words there that Mx». Hohenzollern doesn’t know the 
meaning of— freedom, equality, justice and humanity.’ 
Nope. That would never do for our business. 

“But I see you people were right there on clever 
cartoons. It’s going.to take too long for you to tell 
about all of them and I don’t believe it would be wise for 
me to include them in my regular report to Mr. Hohen- 
zollern anyway, because they might get him peeved. 
Did you use anything soothing, now, like poetry for 
instance? 

“АҺ, that is something to my taste, poetry. A couple 
of verses used by the equipment engineers, eh? Say, 
I'll just read these out, too, if you don't mind: 


“ ‘Sing a song of liberty, 
A pocket full of dough. 
PODERI and draftsmen, 
. Give ү pals a show. 
Forward into battle 
Perhaps we may not go, 
But we can help by digging deep, 
So hufry; don’t be slow. 
Think of our own kiddies, 
Our wives, and homes so dear. 
Dig up your spare dollars 
80 the same won't happen here. 
Put on a little pressure, 
“Deny ysürself," I say, 
Help defeat the Kaiser, 
And buy a bond to-day.’ 


“Т don’t at all like that line about defeating the 
Kaiser. Lets see how the other one runs: 


“*You have heard your country calling, 
Engineers, Engineers, 
And the shot and shell are falling 
- Engineers, Engineers. 
You're as leal as those who go 
But your temperature is low. 
Are you fearful of your “dough,” 
Engineers, Engineers?’ 


“Oh, that sounds better. They refused to help out 
this Uncle Sam fellow, did they? What’s that? They 
had already gone over the quota and the verse was only 
designed to make them go over still further? And they 


did? Ah, Heck! Our Mr. Hohenzollern won't like that 
at all. 


"But those fellows are all bachelors, I suppose, with 
no family obligations. 'The married men didn't come 
across like that, ГЇЇ bet. Their wives would have some- 
thing to say about it. The wives had? Good. I 
thought so. One man, you say, had bought one bond 
on the Government plan and one on the Company’s plan 
before he left on a three days’ vacation to get married. 
I see what's coming, all right. Great business. He came 
back from his honeymoon and refused to take either of 


them. Wha-a-a-t! Came back and bought two more for 


cash? "That's funny. Looks as if our Mr. Hohenzol- 


[егп made а slight mistake somewhere. Не had it all . 
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doped out that by making his Kultur advertising cam- 
paign frightful enough he would scare the women во 
badly they would insist on coming to his terms at once. 
And your girls at the Works bought to the limit, too, 
you say? Well, well, well! Psychology isn’t what it 
used to be when Willie Hohenzollern was a boy. 


“Surely, though, your men subject to draft didn’t buy. 
No one would offer both himself and his money to any 
cause except the spreading of Kultur, of course. They 
did? One who had saved enough to buy an automobile 
decided to invest it with this Uncle Sam of yours in- 
stead? Gee whiz! 7 


*Well didn't any division refuse to come across? Did 
they all meet their quota? Let me read those figures you 
have there, will you? Let's see now: 


No. % of. 
Quota Employees Subscribed Quota 


Organization 
Clerical ................ $ 66,450 1,214 $ 86,400 180.0 
Purchasing ............ 1,550 27 1,700 109.7 
Auditing 1,000 18 1,550 155.0 
Production ............ 88,000 1,505 98,900 112.4 
Operating ............. 441,000 8,288 586,250 121.6 
Technical .............. 120,000 1,544 145,550 121.8 
Installation ............. 210,000 8,681 248,950 118.8 
Employment & Welfare 10,800 221 15,100 189.9 
Inspection ............. 114,000 2,846 152,500 188.8 
Plant aseo REESE 90,720 1,294 107,550 118.5 
General Sales .......... 26,400 494 81,550 119.4 
Engineering ........... 88,000 568 54,700 148.9 
Miscellaneous .......... ee 85 11,850 — 

Hawthorne total .... $1,207,920 21,180 $1,492,050 128.5 


„Shades of Otto Bismarck! Pl never be able to place 
any Kultur in this territory; I see that plainly enough. 
Take down the gasoline lamps, boy, and knock the booth 
apart right away. Never mind packing up the bottles 
again. We're going out of businss." 


W. H. Meese, Chairman of Third Liberty Loan Committee, 
selling Firet Bond bought at Hawthorne to Honus Pommeral, 
American, born in Munich, Germany. Berlin papers please copy 
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Those Engineers at West Street 


Street while the employees of the Engineering De- 

partment were clambering over the top with their 
third Liberty Loan subscriptions. Someone began it all 
by providing a banner to be awarded at the close of each 
day to the branch which had done the best work during 
the day, and further stipulated that no branch could 
hold it more than twenty-four hours in succession. Now 


| IFE was just one parade after another at West 


there is only one way to go after a banner which you. 


have just won, and that is to provide a fitting escort to 
bring it home. Hence, the parades. The first one had 
a two-piece band, and the next night there were three 
musicians on hand, and the parade habit grew like a 
snowball rolling down hill. 


For a while the marchers were content to remain in- 
doors, but before they got through they were marching 
all around the block, and proving to their neighbors that 
the Western Electric folks were on the job. 


Then there were the thermometers, totally inadequate 
theromemeters, which kept outgrowing themselves so fast 
that new schemes had to be devised to keep the records 
straight. They are described in more detail below, and 
a whole flock of them appear in one of the pictures. 
And the posters. They all did their share, too. You 
couldn’t move a step at West Street without being re- 
minded that it was up to you to buy a bond. Even the 
poetic muse was called upon for aid, as the following 
poem which appeared on one of the posters shows. It was 
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Apparatus Design Drafting Depart- (PE 
ment—Drawn by W. F. Arzinger N 


written by H. J. Delchamps, of the engineering inspec- 
tion department. 


He’s looking through the peep hole 
In between the bags of sand; 
He’s watching for the raiders 
With his rifle in his hand. 
He doesn’t mind the dampness 
Or the slush he’s’ standing in; 
He doesn’t mind the silent spells 
Or dread the battle’s din. 


He doesn’t mind a thing because 
He fights for liberty— | i 
Not just for those he knows and loves, 
But all humanity. 
Now while he's over there in France 
Behind the bags of sand, 
Let's get together over here 
And lend the lad а hand. 


He's ready in the forward trench 
To charge the brutal Hun; 

The doughboy's blade of shining steel 
Is fixed upon his gun. 

That we may live in happy peace, 
He gives his lile end limb. 

Now while he's doing that for us, 
What can we do for him? 

Why many things, but best of all 
And easiest to do 

Is sacrificing just a bit 

To buy a bond or two. 


Three Posters That Helped to Turn the Trick 
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Col. Jewett Presents the Winners’ Banner to Major Oraft 


8 ` Western Electric News 


The campaign began with a conference at which C. 
G. Stoll described how Hawthorne intended to work and 
it was agreed to follow the same general plan. 

Each Assistant Chief Engineer would appoint a rep- 
resentative to serve as chairman to co-operate in laying 
out plans for the drive. Each chairman then elected 
three representatives from his group, and these in turn 
appointed active workers in their departments, for a sys- 
tematic conduct of the campaign. 

The quota to be raised by the Engineering Depart- 
ment was set at one-quarter of a million dollars. This 
amount was apportioned to each group, branch and 
division in proportion to the amount of salary paid. In 
order to induce competition, Colonel Jewett offered his 
subscription as a prize to be added to the subscriptions 
of the Assistant Chief Engineer’s group which produced 
the highest percentage of subscriptions. 


The methods adopted for keeping the members in- 
formed as to the progress of the campaign consisted in 
providing thermometers marked individually for each de- 
partment, or group of departments, showing the quota in 
dollars on one side, and the percentage on the other. 
These thermometers started with zero and read to 180%, 
but it soon was found that the themometers were not of 
sufficient capacity to show the over-subscriptions. This 
led to a re-marking of the thermometers and substitution 
of blue for the red ribbon which produced an indicator 
capable of showing 280% subscription. Even these were 
insufficient to show the results in certain departments, 
and a third type, starting with 200%, was produced, 
having a quota of almost three times the one first set. 
The third type was made by silvering the body of the 
thermometer and providing a gold ribbon. This type, 
having a capacity of 880% of the quota, was in four 
instances found inadequate, and a fourth type was de- 
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vised by using red, white and blue ribbon as a follower 
to the gold used in the previous type. 

For the purpose of showing the progress of the four 
Assistant Chief Engineers’ sub-divisions of the organiza- 
tion, special thermometers were installed in the main en- 
trance of the building indicating the progress of each 
group as a whole. 


In order to indicate the progress of each branch 
reporting to an Assistant Chief Engineer, thermometers 
were painted upon a chart placed over the elevator doors 
in the main entrance of the building. These thermom- 
eters were arranged to have a reading of 75% over the 
quota, daily corrections being made by raising the red 
line of the thermometer. When the department was 
found to exceed 175% of the quota, the effect of an ex- 
ploding thermometer was produced. 


When the campaign was over, Colonel Jewett pre- 
sented the Liberty Loan banner, at a grand jollification 
held on the roof of the West Street building, to Major 
E. B. Craft, whose group had the highest percentage of 
subscriptions. 


Major Craft's percentage was an even 200% and his 
group subscribed $60,150. The group headed by Mr. 
Colpitts was next in line with 169% and $76,020. Mr. 
McQuarrie's group was third with 15895 and $106,180, 
and although Mr. Hendry’s group was in fourth place 
with its pecentage of 118%, the total amount subscribed 
was the highest of the four, $124,650. 


The total obtained was $367,000, which made the 
original quota of $250,000 look pretty small. The aver- 
age per employee was $100.55, and, as stated on another 
page, 98.9% of the employees subscribed, although no 
attempt was made to rate the various branches and 
divisions on that basis. 


The General Departments at 195 Broadway 


ITTLE American flags, one for each department, 
[ arra the progress of the third Liberty Loan 

drive at 195 Broadway. There were seventeen of 
them in all, and as the days went on they climbed toward 
the top of their poles in а race for the 10076 mark which 
was watched with keen interest by all of the employees on 
the three floors which the Company occupies. There was 
& chart on each floor and even the youngsters who arrived 
on the stroke of nine, always managed to stop long 
enough to see where their flag was before making a head- 
long rush for the time-clock. 


There is а real tragedy to tell in connection with the 
little flags. It concerns the tabulating department, 
which as one may see by referring to the picture of the 
chart, finished the race with a percentage of about 86. 
When the charts were first put up, the tabulating depart- 
ment’s flag skipped gaily to the top, and for a few brief 


„hours the members of that department were too proud to 


look at anyone else in the building. But, as usual, pride 
goeth before a fall, and changes in the organization of 
the department caused & sudden drop. Down came the 
flag to 86%—апа stayed down. But at that, 86% is 
well worth being proud of. 

For five departments, however, there was no sugges- 
tion of tragedy. They reached the 100% mark—and 
stuck. 'The first to gain the goal was the General Dis- 
tributing and Contract Sales Department, which found 
its long and unwieldy name no burden at all when it came 
to pole climbing, although, strangely enough, the Pole 
Department, which ought to know all about such things, 
lagged along at the bottom of the heap for several days, 
and only by a spurt at the last minute got up to about 
86%. It was E. C. Estep's job to see that the General 
Distributing and Contract Sales contingent got to the 
top and he wasted no time in getting there. 
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Martin V. Wagner and the chart which 

he designed to mark the progress of the 

Third Liberty Loan in the General De- 
partments 


The struggle for the honor of 
being second over the top resulted 
in a tie between the Advertising 
Department, headed by Р. L. 
Thomson, and the General Sup- 
ply Sales Department, with G. 
F. Hessler as the presiding ge- 
nius, in its campaign for dollars. They reached 100% 
on the same day. The Treasury Department got to the 
top in fourth place, and the Foreign Sales Department, 
with W. E. Leigh in command, was the fifth and last to 
qualify in the honor class. 

Martin V. Wagner, of the Accounting Department, 
was the designer of the charts, which were commented 
on by a host of admirers, both within and without the 
Company, and the committee in charge of the campaign 
at 195 Broadway was composed of M. A. Curran, chair- 
man; S. W. Murkland, E. C. Estep, P. L. Thomson, G. 
F. Hessler, W. F. Bancker and W. E. Leigh. Shortly 
after the committee had begun its work some one ques- 
tioned the importance of subscribing for Liberty Bonds 
while he was regularly buying Thrift Stamps. A bulle- 
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tin was issued to meet this situation, and an excerpt from 
it follows: 


“Our country is committed to the business of winning the war, 
and as in any business enterprise must be виге of a certain and 
fixed income. 

“We must conform our own war saving plans to the sound and 
practical plans of our Government; that is, we must be definite 
first, which means Liberty Bonds, and contributory second, which 
means Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 

“When you subscribe for the Third Liberty Loan you make a 
definite good faith contract with your country. Such a contract is 
obviously necessary, so you arrange for your fized income to 
meet it. 

“You buy Thrift and War Savings Stamps out of your daily ez- 
penses—with the nickels and dimes that formerly went into what 
are non-essentials these serious times. 

“The subscripions were prompt and generous and made the work 
of the committee far less than anticipated, 91.5% of the number 
of employees subscribing.” 


The Houses Tell Their Own Stories 


St. Louis—In the 100 Per Cent. Class 


HE St. Louis House went “Over the Top” with 

colors flying, and showed a 100% subscription. 

Every one of the 189 employees bought one or 
more of the Third Liberty Loan Bonds, and we were the 
first business house to fly a 100% honor flag in our 
section. 


The local committee consists of Messrs. Robertson, 
Dunlap and Williford, and they report that they en- 
countered no serious difficulty in obtaining subscriptions 
from every one of our employees. It was an easy job 
from start to finish. 


Richmond—The Other Leader 
\" of our people (100%) bought bonds of the Sec- 


ond Loan and we wanted to maintain our recerd 

in that respect—besides which, we had twelve 
men in the service, most of whom had gone to the colors 
since the Second Loan campaign. 

We aimed to make our third drive a matter of per- 
sonal interest in these twelve men, in other words, to show 
just how fond we were of our twelve fellow workers who 
were giving everything that we might be safe, and kow 
far we were willing to sacrifice ourselves that they might 
be provided with the sinews of war. In order that none 
of the twelve might be overlooked we named a team of 
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Honor Roll and Honor Flag side by side at Richmond 


two to watch out for the interests of each man in the 
service—a “Bouligny” team and a “Quarles” team, etc. 

Then we set а bogie for each team and offered a prize 
for the most successful team, provided the house bogie 
was reached. 

That's how we made sure that any reluctance to sub- 
scribe would be overcome, but there wasn't any reluctance 
as is shown in our record—and we reached 100% be- 
fore any other house. 

The picture herewith shows how we kept everyone 
posted on the progress of the campaign. We kept the 
honor roll of subscribers close to our Service Flag, which 
bears the names of the twelve men who have joined the 
colors, and then when everyone had subscribed we were 
able to add а 10056 certificate given to us by the Rich- 
mond Third Liberty Loan Committee. 


Pittsburgh 
ITTSBURGH is proud to advise a 98.8% sub- 
P scription to the Third Liberty Loan. We have 
160 employees and 158 subscribed for $10,800 
worth of bonds through the Company. It is very en- 
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. couraging to note the spirit which was manifested. Our 


original aim was, all the employees we could get and 
$7,500. Then the employees became so enthusiastic that 
they took it upon themselves to earn a service flag by а 
100% subscription. We got the flag because the Pitts- 
burgh committee let us count two employees who sub- 
scribed but not through the Company. To arouse inter- 
est we had large thermometers made; one showing the 
number of employees and the other our quota of $7,500. 
At the top of this was *Help Lick the Kaiser. ^ We 
certainly made the red flow from this thermometer. 


When our realization was announced it was serenaded 
bv Klaxon horns, fire alarm gongs, telephone bells and 
whistles from neighboring plants. 


San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO responded characteristically in 

S subscribing to the Third Liberty Loan, the final 

figures showing that 295 employees, out of a total 

of 842, bought bonds, a showing of 84.8% on this one 

loan without regard to subscriptions to the previous 

loans. The total value of the subscriptions were 
$22,300. 


Kansas City 


THREE-DAY campaign for the Third Liberty 
A Loan was the program decided upon at the 
Kansas City house, and the success which at- 
tended it is shown by the fact that 96.4% of the em- 
ployees subscribed about $10,000. The campaign began 
with a meeting on Monday, April 8, at which all of the 
employees assembled in the general office. H. L. Harper, 
our Sales Manager, outlined the plan of action, and was 
followed by Lieut. James Small, chaplain of the 110th 
Sanitary Train, 85th Division, Camp Doniphan. 

The only reason our veteran manager, F. B. Uhrig, is 
not in the accompanying photograph is because he was 
serving the Government as а Liberty Loan speaker 
throughout Western Kansas and Nebraska. Our sub- 
warehouse at Oklahoma City reported forty subscrip- 
tions, 100% realization, total $2,500. W. J. Murphy, 
chairman at Oklahoma City, says full credit should be 
given H. H. Clark, shop foreman, as he worked hard and 
long in the Oklahoma City organization. 


The петри of the Kansas City house, each of whom bought a bond. Two or three did not buy them ‘oan the Company and 
therefore Kansas City fell а ttle short in the official standing 
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The employees of the Omaha House lined up at the front door for their city’s big Liberty Loan parade 


Omaha 


VERY bond bought at the Omaha house was 
E. heralded by a blast from а Klaxon horn, the buy- 
| _ ers being permitted to do the blowing. Not only 
did they receive this privilege, but each of them was 
still further honored by being conducted to the pur- 
chasing desk by Mr. Goodell and Mr. Buehler, the high- 
est officials we could find on the premises. | 
The total amount subscribed at the Omaha house was 
$4,950, and 63.3% of the employees bought bonds. The 
branch house at Des Moines subscribed $1,450. 
As a fitting beginning for the campaign, nearly all of 
the employees took part in Omaha’s big Liberty Loan 
parade. The picture shows the Western Electric 
marchers all ready to start. 


Boston 


4 | “НЕ Boston house assisted materially in sending 
our city “over the top” in the Third Liberty Loan 
campaign, 77.7% of our employees subscribing to 

the Loan. We are going better each time and will strive 

for 100% in the next campaign. 


Philadelphia 


UBSCRIPTIONS at Philadelphia to the Third 
S Liberty Loan amounted to $26,450, and as the 

total for the Second Liberty Loan was $16,450, 
we beat our previous record by $10,000 even. The 
number of employees who subscribed to the third loan 
was 890, or 73.4% of the total number. 

Captains were appointed in the various departments 
and every employee in the organization was solicited not 
once, but many times, and in a number of instances, em- 
ployees added to their original subscriptions and 

"matched the President” to the best of their ability. 


Cleveland 


М selling the Third Liberty Loan Bonds to employees 
[ the organization was divided up into three depart- 
ments—sales, warehouse and stores. George R. 
Reardon solicited subscriptions in the sales department 
and was successful in getting 100%. W. S. Holloway 
took care of the warehouse and the city counter and 
obtained 100%. E. M. Fredericks took subscriptions in 
the stores department and obtained 80%. The total 
number of subscribers was 57, and total amount of bonds 
sold $5,850. The number of employees at May 1 was 68, 
making a percentage of 90.5. 


We might say in justice to the six employees who did 
not subscribe for Libertv Bonds that some of them are 
already paying on the Second Liberty Loan. The com- 
petition between departments, we believe, had very satis- 
factory results, and the total amount of bonds sold was 
nearly as large as both the First and Second loans 
combined. | 


Dallas 


‚ | “НЕ accompanying picture 
| shows Mr. J. E. Coad, our sales- 

man for the city of Dallas. No, 
he isn’t in a bad humor. It’s just nat- 
ural. This is the same frown he uses 
when he goes to a customer and says 
“Gimme an order.” It brings home 
the bacon. 


Said frown was useful in securing 
82.6% subscription of $11,100 to the 
Third Liberty Loan. Mr. Coad took 
it upon himself to see that we bought 
bonds and then sold us some more. 


J. E. Coad 


112 


Fifth Avenue 

: IVE -depafitinents of the New.York house suc- 
F ceeded in- reaching the 100% mark during the 
| Third Liberty Loan campaign. Thermometers 
on a big blueprint recorded the progress of the various 
groups, and the first to run the mercury up to the top of 
the tube was Department 407 of the shop, which reached 
its goal on April 28. Two days later, the export sales 
department got all chf its members in line to be followed 
on April 27 by Department 409. The domestic sales 
went over the top in fifth place on April 80. 

Altogether 1,159 employees of the New York house, 
86.7% of the total number, subscribed $69,250. 
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Cincinnati 
T the Cincinnati house, seventy-four employees 
(77.9% of the total) subscribed $5,600 to the 

А. Third Liberty Loan. 

On the occasion of the opening of the campaign and 
during the entire period the show window in our retail 
store was trimmed to suit the occasion. A large doll 
was dressed to represent Miss Liberty holding a torch 
(Sunbeam Lamp) in her right hand. On the floor of the 
window there were three piles of round bulb frosted 
lamps; under the first pile a red light burned, under the 
second one a white light and under the other a blue 
light. It attracted considerable attention. 


Col. Jewett Now An Academician 


CC H ONOR comes to 
those to whom hon- 
or is due.” Оп 
Apri 24, 1918, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank B. Jewett, our 
Chief Engineer, was elected а 
member of the National Acad- 
ету of Sciences. The honor 
which has thus been bestowed 
upon Colonel Jewett is one 
which all Western Electric em- 
ployees will appreciate and regard as well-deserved. 
The National Academy of Sciences was incorporated 
by ап Act of the United States Congress on March 8, 
1868. In that period of distress, due to the Civil War, 
the Government appreciated the importance of scientific 
and technical information for the successful and effective 
prosecution of war and without doubt the incorporation 
of the National Academy of Sciences was largely prompt- 
ed by those needs, this being indicated by the Bill of 
Incorporation, which states: 


*The Academy shall, whenever called upon by any department of 
the Government, investigate, examine and report upon any subject 
of science or art." 


P é 


` Lieut.-Col. Е. B. Jewett 


Stated somewhat more broadly, the purpose of the 
Academy may be said to be to afford recognition to those 
men of science who have done original work of real im- 
portance and thereby to stimulate them and others to 
further endeavors and to aid the Government in the so- 
lution of technical and scientific problems having a prac- 
tical bearing on the conduct of public business. 


Joseph Henry, who did so much in laying the founda- 
tions of electrical science, was one of the active men who 
brought about the incorporation of the Academy. He 
was active in its work during his lifetime and for eleven 
years was its president. The membership of the Acad- 
emy is restricted, there being at present but 150 mem- 
bers, and not more than fifteen new members can be 
elected each year. 


Considering the period during which the Academy was 
incorporated and the period in which we are now living, 
and the purposes for which the Academy was instituted, 
it is peculiarly appropriate that a man who is today con- 
tributing so much to the technical needs of our Govern- 
ment should be recognized by election to membership in 
the National Academy of Sciences. 


ее ——_ 


Three New Branch Stores 
11 the secretary's office comes the an- 


nouncement that three new branch stores have 

been opened by the Company. The first of them 
is at Syracuse, N. V., and will report to the New Vork 
house. Harry C. Goldrick, who has been with the Com- 
pany since 1915, will be in charge at Syracuse, which is 
at 410-416 South Clinton Street. 

The second of the trio of newcomers in the Western 
Electric family is at Memphis. The store is located at 
153 Jefferson Avenue and is in charge of E. P. McGrath, 
who will report to the St. Louis house. 

Third on the list is the Spokane store at Second and 


Howard Street. It will be a branch of the Seattle house 
and will be under the charge of W. E. Peters. 

In the near future the News expects to publish pic- 
tures of the three new stores with their managers. 


Mr. Swope's Article on China 
HE article on China written by Mr. Swope, which 
was to have appeared in this issue of the News, 
will be published in a subsequent issue. It was 
found impracticable to use it at this time, and in its 
place has been inserted the remarkable record made by 
the Company's employees in the Third Liberty Loan 


campaign. 
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Contrasts and Impressions 


By G. E. R. dam head of the operating branch of the Engineering Department of the Company's allied house {п London. 


HEN I reached New York in Jan- 

V V uary, winter's icy hand held every- 

thing in its grip. Rivers and lakes 

were frozen over, trains snowed up and the 

Eastern States were experiencing а coal 

famine. Ewen before we landed we had news 

that heatless days were being observed 

every week. I soon discovered that in addi- 

tion to heatless days, there were also wheat- e 
less and meatless days. 

I was not anticipating any lighting re- 
strictions, such as are in force in London, 
and was somewhat surprised to find that 
the electric signs were illuminated on one 
day a week only. I enjoyed the first Satur- 
day evening I spent in New York by walking up and down 
Broadway, which flared and flamed with light, making 
comparisons and contrasts between that brilliantly 
lighted thoroughfare and the dimly lighted streets of 
London. 

Food restrictions and rationing have of necessity been 
carried further in England than here, and, together with 
the occasional air-raids, they constantly remind the civi- 
lian population there of the proximity of the war. 

Although America is more than 8,000 miles from the 
war zone, yet I have been greatly impressed by the reality 
of the war spirit here. This has been manifest to me in 
emany ways, but I think particularly by the earnestness 
and enthusiasm with which war problems are being vis- 
ualized and solved. Food is being conserved, so that the 
Allies may be supplied with what is essential for them. 
Ships are being built at a rate previously unknown and 
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G. E. R. Penny 


considered impossible, and on all sides there 
is convincing evidence of co-operation in 
the one great purpose—that of winning the: 
war. 

To speak more definitely and more inti- 
mately, this spirit has been nobly exempli- 
fied in our own organization, by the atti- 
tude of the executive officers in England, as 
well as here, who have willingly placed 
their enormous resources in experience, men 
and materials at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and have caused important develop- 
ment work in connection with Government 
supplies to be carried on and completed 
without limiting expense. 

The spirit of the employees has been demonstrated in 
their wonderful response to the Third Liberty Loan. 

I reached Hawthorne early in May, and found Liberty 
Loan indicators in all departments, many of them al- 
ready “over the top." My companions at lunch in the 
restaurant included the chairman of the loan committee, 
and needless to say, the main topic of conversation was 
the progress of the Loan. A spirit of healthy rivalry 
between the departments represented at our table was 
much in evidence, and this, together with the indicators 
and the enthusiasm of the men undoubtedly contributed 
to the splendid response which was made. 

What is true of our company is true of many more, 
and the total reaches and embraces the great nation of 
America, now unified in the common purpose of again 
establishing law and order in the world, determined not 
to falter until the purpose is accomplished. 
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Charles G. Waddington 


YOUNG and 
valued employee 
of the St. Louis 


office met death almost 
instantancously in an 
elevator accident in 
our warehouse Tues- 
day, April 9, 1918. 
His tragic and un- 
timely death is keenly 
felt by his fellow em- 
ployees, and our heart- 
felt sympathy is ex- 
tended to the bereaved 
family in this hour of 
life's greatest trial. 


Charles G. Waddington 


His father, E. H. Waddington, and a twin brother are 
members of our Sales Department. 


Funeral services, held in the Second Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, were largely attended by his fellow workers, 
members of the Jovian Order, St. Louis Electrical 
League and friends. 


A detachment of Home Guards, of which the deceased 
was a member, acted as a guard of honor, and fellow 
members of the Triangle Club of the Second Baptist 
Church as pallbearers. 

The remains were laid to rest in New Castle, Pa., the 
family home. 

A young life, a beautiful character, and a lovable em- 
ployee has been taken from us. His memory, however, 
will linger with us always.—C. E. R., St. Louis. 
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Employes Who Have Entered The Various Branches Of The Military Service 
Since The Last Issue Of The News i 


General Sales Department 
New York | 
SCHERR, A. O, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 
General Purchasing Department 
New York 
WOODS, H. M,, Signal Corps, U. S. A. 
General Sales Distributing 
New York 
BUB, J. A., Medical Reserve Corps. 
CULLINEY, M. A., Quartermaster's Reserve Corps. 
KIRCHNER, GEORGE, U. S. Army. 
KRENNING, С. C., Naval Reserve Force. 
LAKE, Jn, A., Naval Reserve Force. 
PURCELL, E. T., U. S. Navy. 
STARK, V. G., Naval Reserve Force 
WALKER, W. T., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
Boston 
REEVE, C. E, Naval Reserve Force. 
Atlanta | 
SCHLEINIGER, CHARLES, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Cincinnati 
BEARD, LYLE, Medical Reserve Corps. 
Omaha 


DRAKE, F. A., National Guard. ` 
HIGHSMITH, C. W., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
McCALL, A. J., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
POWELL, C. S., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
WEBER, F. M., U. S. Navy. 

Kansas City 

BERGER, WILLIAM J., Ordnance Reserve Corps. 

FISHER, A. G., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
O'NEIL, D. L., U. S. Army. 
SWIFT, J. A, U. S. Army. 
THORNTON, CHARLES M, U. S. Army. 


Dallas 
ANDERSON, Z. V., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 


San Francisco 


BIDSTRUP, S. D., Reserve Corps of Engineers. 
BRUNK, A. E., Reserve Signal Corps. 

LAMB, H. A., Reserve Signal Corps. 

LAST, C. F., Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps. 
OLSON, J. H., Reserve Corps of Engineers. 
THOMPSON, L. T., Reserve Corps of Engineers 


Engineering Department 
LAWLESS, FRANK R. Naval Reserve Force. 
MURTHA, T. J., Naval Reserve Force. 
PRAY, W. B., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 


General Manufacturing Department 


BLUE, H. M., Naval Reserve. 

BUESS, GEORGE F., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
DARCY, W., Reserve Signal Corps. 

DENT, WILLIAM Y., U. S. Navy. 

GRIFFITHS, W. S., U. S. Navy. 

HALVORSEN, V., U. S. Marine Corps. 

HARRIS, C. F., Medical Reserve Corps. 

JERKA, FRANK, Reserve Signal Corps. 
JOHNSON, C. W., Reserve Signal Corps. 
KRETCH, A. U. S. Army. 

MALMROS, C. N., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
MATEY, ANDREW, Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
MONKEN, E. J., Reserve Signal Corps. 
NICHOLSON, J. H., Red Cross Base Unit. 
PIETRZAK, S. C., U. S. Navy. 

POTTIE, L. B., Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps. 
SEVCIK, JOSEPH F., U. S. Navy. 

SLAGLE, FRED. C., Reserve Signal Corps. 
TRINER, F. J., Reserve Corps of Engineers. 
ZAROBSKY, E., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 


News From Western Electric Men 
In Camp And Field 


, | *HOSE who enjoy reading the letters from boys in 
the service which are printed in the News each 
month should not forget one thing. They must 

remember that the boys like to receive letters even more 

than they like to write them, and should act accordingly. 

The first paragraph of the following letter written by 

C. H. Munson who was employed by the New York house 

but who is now with Co. A, 814th F. S. B. (the Haw- 

thorne Company), shows just how much the soldiers like 
to get letters from their former fellow-workers of the 

Western Electric Company. It is written from Camp 

Funston: 


“There is a postal card with the picture of a young lad in 


uniform, seated on a log reading a letter. He is saying: “You 
don’t know how much the mail means to us fellows.” I always 
open any Western Electric mail with a feeling that the people 
with whom I have worked are thinking of every Western Electric 
man in the service. 


„Western Electric Company Quality Products. It did not 
take long for Camp Funston to learn of Co. A, 814th F.S. B. 
Marching along the Golden Belt Highway, or hiking over the hills, 
the boys always sang. We rented a piano for the barracks, and 
organized a quartet and ten-piece orchestra. All of this has helped 
immensely to keep up a fine spirit. Men from all over camp drop 
in Sunday evening to see the fun and enjoy А Company's hos- 
pitality. 

*There has lately been a call from across the water, where our 
own U. S. forces have gone, and men have been detached from the 
Western Electric Radio Company to fill the want. Already four- 
teen of the boys have left camp on detached duty, and fourteen 
more are expecting orders. I am among the last number, all quali- 
fied radio operators. It came as a blow at first to realize that we 
might as a company out in detachments, but a good soldier 
soon becomes well enough disciplined to take everything as a matter 
of course. The company is now being refilled with newly-enlisted 
men. 

“То a man, we all are anxious to ‘go over.’ That is what I hope 
happens to this detachment. Kansas real estate has the habit of 
disobeying all laws of gravity, and with the slightest wind the air 
becomes Чеш with the dust. The dust makes it difficult to Кее 
looking like a white man, and we all want to go to where, althoug 
there may be more dirt and mud, there is active service. Remember 
me to my friends in the New York House.” 


JUNE, 1918 


The soldier beside 
the cactus plant is 
Miles F. Pencik, a 
member of the 304th 
Cavalry, National 
Army, stationed at 
Camp Stanley, Leon 
Springs, Texas. His 
letter is one of the 
most interesting that 
the News has received 
from any of the Com- 
pany’s host of boys in 
the service, and tells 
his story better than any comment upon it could possibly 
do. He says: 


„Last month I was surprised with something that I never did 
expect—that was, with Western Execrric News. I was a very 
interested reader of the News, while employed at the Western 
Electric Company in Hawthorne, and the copy you sent me last 
month was the first one I read since I left. It will be a year next 
month. 

“Dear Sir, I am taking the privilege to ask 290 kindly to send 
me a copy of the News once a while for which I will be very much 
obli to you. If it is necessary to send a subscription please let 
me know. Am stationed in cantonment near San Antonio. 

“I enlisted in the Field Artillery and was nine months on the 
border. A couple of months ago I was transferred to the Cavalry, 
National Army, on account of not being a citizen of the U. S. А. 
You can easily imagine my feelings now—when a fellow volun- 
teered with a great ambition and desire to go and fight for Uncle 
Sam and help to crush the German militarism, and now must stay 
back. I am & Bohemian resident of the United States eight years, 
and probably do not need to tell you how Bohemians (Czechs) are 
anxious to fight. | 

"There is an independent army in France, which consists of 
Czechs and Slovaks, from all allied countries, United States in- 
cluded. So I am pretty sure that Uncle Sam soon will give us 
the privilege to fight under the old glory against our greatest 
enemy and for the freedom of the whole world. 

“Am getting along fine and like it out here much better than 
in sandy El Paso. 

*Will close my letter with best regards and heartiest thanks fo 
the favor. | 

N. B.—Enclosed you will find a little snapshot of myself. Ex- 
Sn me for not writing better English, but am trying to do my 
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Miles Е. Pencik 


Chicago and its Branch Warehouses consisting of 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis and Milwaukee have 
about 150 employees in Uncle Sam’s service. A number 
of these men are now in France, and letters have been 
received from several, telling of their own experiences in 
the front-line trenches. 

Among the best-known W. E. men at Chicago, now in 
the service, are Sergeant Ferguson Fague and Jackie 
Dan Rooney, pictures of whom are shown herewith. Ser- 
geant Fague belongs to the National Army and is lo- 
cated at Camp Grant, Illinois. He has recently been 
chosen for the 4th Officers’ Training Camp. He mar- 
ried a Western Electric girl, Lenora Ackman, only a few 
months ago. 

Dan Rooney, although a member of the C. D. & E. 
Stock Maintenance Division, when he enlisted, has al- 
ways been looked upon as Chicago’s most popular office 
boy. He is now located at Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard. 

The Detroit House has also given some of its popular 
men. Corporal Sessions, or “Old Eagle Eye," as the De- 
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troit boys called him, worked for the Western Electric 
Company for а little over ten years, handling several 
positions to the satisfaction of all concerned and was in 
charge of Class C Department when the war broke out. 
Having had four years’ experience as a sailor in his 
youth and having been one of the boys who helped build 
the Panama Canal and conceal the fortifications at Pan- 
ama, he could not stand back when Uncle Sam decided to 
take a hand in the war and enlisted in the United States 
Regulars with the 51st Infantry. He was then trans- 
ferred to Fort Ogelthorpe and is serving in the capacity 
of a machine-gun instructor at the present time. 

He finds great pleasure in reading the WESTERN Егис- 
TRIC News every month, which we forward to him, and 
wants to be remembered to all the boys back home. His 
picture was published last month. 

Sergeant McCloskey, better known among the boys as 
“Dynamite Ed," has been with the Western Electric 
Company a little over eight years, having charge of the 
Receiving Department and later charge of the Service 
Department, which position he was holding when the 
draft came. | 

He puts in the same enthusiasm in his Army life as he 
did in his work with the Western Electric, and soon won 
promotion to corporal and then Sergeant, and now Top 
Sergeant. 

Sergeant Genicke, or “Sonny,” as the Detroit boys 
called him, was а member of the Michigan State Na- 
tional Guard that served on the border of Mexico dur- 
ing the Mexican trouble and returned to work at the 
Western Electric Company where he was formerly em- 
ployed for several years, but when Uncle Sam started to 
thrash the Kaiser, “Sonny” enlisted with the 126th Mich- 
igan National Guard and went to Waco for a few 
months. About January 1 he was transferred to France 
and our last letter dated “somewhere in France" advises 
us that trench life on the American front wasn’t so bad 
and that he is getting fat, showing how well Uncle Sam 
feeds his boys. 
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Four of the boys from the Chicago house. The sailor at the left is 
Dan Rooney and the soldier at the right is Ferguson Fague. In 
the center, above, R. J. Genicke and E. McCloskey below 
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Yurek. ———— 
This card will be held until safe 


arrival of the boat on which I sailed. tos fax woe ! 


Word was received just as the News went to press 
that A. Culliney, а Lieutenant in the Reserve Signal 
Corps, had arrived safely in France. Lieut. Culliney 
worked at West Street and 195 Broadway before he en- 
tered the Army. 


Lieut. A. J. Calloway, formerly of the San Francisco 
house, describes a little of the life of ап officer in France 
in the following sentences from a letter which he wrote 
to one of his friends in the Company in New York. 
Lieut. Calloway learned that he was the father of а baby 
girl just twenty hours after he sailed for France: 


“We are very actively engaged in construction work—quite a dis- 
tance from the scene of military activities—we are busy, too, and 
ere doing а good job. A number of the other officers as well as 
myself are very comfortably billeted in an old French residence— 
have our own mess—a French cook, and all in all can't complain 
about anything." 


А field service post-card has been received by one of 
his San Francisco friends, from De Long Murray, whose 
picture appeared in the News recently. He says that he 
is well, and that a letter follows, which is about all that 
he is allowed to say on the card. 


JUNE, 1918 


Lieut. R. E. Royer, formerly of department 6961-B, 
Hawthorne, now with the 149th Field Artillery in 
France, writes: 


“I passed ‘the pond’ in fine style; not even a headache. We had 
a few exciting incidents, but by the aid of good management of 
the fleet and good protection we avoided swimming the rest of the 


way. 

250 far we have fared quite well. Our quarters are quite com- 
fortable. We have a small coal stove, electric lights and very good 
food. 

“The tents, thank the Lord, were left behind when we left the 
States. Tents in this climate would be our downfall, as the tem- 
perature is around 50° most of the time, and it rains about every 
other day. The lowest the thermometer has gone here was 27°. We 
have had no snow but it is terribly damp. Damp clothing breeds 
pneumonia very quickly and is a thing which we must guard against 
very closely. The best ‘godsend’ that ever happened to this regi- 
ment was when the kind people of Chicago gave enough money to 
completely equip the men with rubber boots. Other regiments 
which were not so fortunate are showing the ill-effects. A cold, 
dry climate would be much better to operate in. 

*Our quarters are wood, American designed and erected by 
German prisoners, of whom we have a plenty. The German officers 
do only supervising work. 

“А ОШ incident happened the other day. I was standing 
watching a German prisoner breaking up rock for a road. Pres- 
ently he straightened up, looked cautiously around and said, ‘Well, 
Lieutenant, we aren’t doing much this afternoon.’ I was rather 
surprised at his excellent English until he told me that he was from 
back of the Stock Yards in Chicago. He said he was visiting 
friends in Germany when the war broke out, so was stuck. 

“Our camp is an old French artillery range and was first used 
as such by зере Numerous paths which we daily follow were 
first trod by the old man himself. 

“As to our equipment, I can say that the men are very well 
clothed, having the same uniforms as always, with the addition of 
steel helmets modeled after the ray design with broad rims and 
low crowns, like a ‘Weber and Fields’ derby hat. I don’t know how 
much they weigh but they are not very heavy. A shrapnel ball 
bounces off like hail. As to the officers, we have discarded the saber 
and replaced it by a ‘Sam Brown’ belt. The belt is worn outside 
the blouse with one shoulder strap. 

“The past week has been pretty strenuous for me. I have 
charge of the regimental telephone system with two lieutenants 
under me. Besides learning the telephone system used at the front, 
we have had a lot of drill as battery commanders, each man getting 
to fire one problem per day. Very interesting. In order to get all 
of this in one day we go to work in the dark and come back in 
the dark. 

“I suppose our next move may bring us within sight of Mt. 
Blanc, although I'm not sure. At that time I will be able to write 
concerning the front with first-hand information." * 


* Lieutenant Royer's regiment has already been in action. Sev- 
dies of its convalescent wounded aided the Liberty Loan drive in 
hicago. 


CO A. 315 


Company A, 319th Field Signal Battalion (the New York Radio Company). Since it was organized, the company has been brought up to full str 
Signal Electrician E. C. Helwig; 2, First Sergeant G. W. Van Tubergen; 3, First Class Private F. J. Berran; 4, Corporal G. D. Peck; 6, Corporal W. .4 
Private M. R. Lott; 11, Corporal G. M. Best; 12, First Class Private L. F. Southwick; 13, First Class Private J. C. Keller; 14, Sergeant R. 4 
. C. W. Miller; 20, Sergeant J. В. Wild; 21, Sergeant A. J. Reenstra; 22, Captain G. C. Pratt; 28, First Class Private W. M. Moreau; 24, Corporal L. J. 
E. Singer; 30, Bugler J. F. O'Neill; $1, Serge. 
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Sergeant R. H. Hart, a West Street employee, now in 
France as a member of the Division of Research and In- 
spection, says: -— 

*Just а few lines about the Western Electric bunch and our life 
over here. Probably by collecting a little from each letter sent 
from here and piecing them tagether you know much more than I 
would ever be permitted to tell in one letter. 

*We had а rather rough voyage across and а hasty trip—and 
finally landed in France on November 2, and November 3 we were 
at our present location. We were soon at work, and although we 
did not have much te work with we managed to accomplish 
something, and as time went on we received more and more appa- 
ratus until at the present writing we are not a bit taken aback at 
anything which may confront us and as a result we are doing things. 

^We are probably not working any harder than you people are, 
bu. we are somewhat nearer the field of action and we realize that 
there are many things we must do here. 

*The boys are doing good work and enjoying good health at the 
p writing, although several have paid their little visit to the 

Spital, for this country, until one gets acclimated, is very hard on 
the throat and lungs. 

*Even in the army one does not work all the time and there are 
many interesting places to visit during recreation periods, and, of 
course, nights are always free up to a certain hour, so the boys 
make use of their evenings to write letters or learn a few words of 
French But you know as long as we have two good arms and 
two hands we can make motions and wabble a few words and get 
what we want." 


А. B. Christen, formerly of West Street, writes from 
France as follows. He doesn't say exactly where he is 
(thereby sticking closely to the regulations), but the 
Nrws is not going to offer a prize to any one who can 
guess the name of the city from which he wrote: 


“Неге we are still keeping to the even tenor of our ways. in 
spite of air raids and bombardments. The long distance shelling 
of the Boche was a joke. It lasted three days and did very little 
dam The air raiding is more serious. They have left us alone 
for the last few days owing to the big push, but I suppose they will 
begin again soon. In the meantime everybody who has no business 
here is beating it. That, however, is an advantage, as it leaves 
more room and more food for the rest of us. Starting next month 
we go on a food ticket. It is a wonderful thing, this food ticket. 
It controls our bread, sugar, etc, etc, supply for the next six 
months. 1% is more complicated than a cross-breed between a West 
Street photo pass and an A. & B. elevator schedule. 

"We have very rapidly grown accustomed to our new surround- 
ings. For instance, the day after the long distance gun first hit us, 
we were already quite accustomed to it, and did not worry about it 
at all. J have quit getting up at night now when they come across. 
All the cellars of the houses are utilized as shelters during raids. 
I have not sunk so low yet, but I spent a few hours in the subway 
w еы when I was caught unexpectedly in a distant part of 

e city.” 
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ACTIVE SERVICE 


This envelope must not be used for 
coin or valuables, It cannot be accepted 
for registration. 
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The envelope which is reproduced herewith is printed 
in green ink and is known as the “Green Envelope.” It 
is used by the British “Tommy” when he writes to the 
folks at home, and when he attaches his signature to the 
pledge in the lower left hand corner he relieves the field 
censor of considerable work. 

This envelope was sent to the News by W. W. Pons- 
ford, a former employee of the Philadelphia House, 
who is with a hospital unit in France. In his letter, writ- 
ten early in March, he says: 


نم — 


“We are resting up as the fireworks are liable to start any old 
lime now. Then we will be kept busy both day and night living 
like ‘firemen’ ready and waiting to jump on the ambulance when 
it arrives. The wounded (both allied and enemy) are brought to 
the terminus on light railways; then a party of us go down on the 
&mbulance and load them up and send them back to the hospital 
which is about three miles away. Here they receive the best of 
attention, care and comfort, and as soon as they are fit they are 
evacuated to ‘Blighty. " 


The good news has been received that G. Hurford, 
formerly of the Antwerp House and a member of the 
Automobile Engine Department, has received à commis- 
sion in the Royal Engineers. This news is doubly wel- 
come as Mr. Hurford enlisted in the ranks as a private 
and later was appointed corporal. His commanding of- 
ficer requested him to apply for а commission which he 
received on December 20, 1917. He is now on duty in 
London. 
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yeagth by the addition of about forty men from other commands. The Western Electric boys are indicated in the photograph as follows: 1, Master 

. Landy; 5, First Class Private J. J. Stephenson; 7, Sergeant J. C. Cruger; 8, First Class Private J. H. Pflanz, 9, Chauffeur J. J. Scott; 10, First Class 
боо; 15, Corporal С. Croll; 16, First Class Private J. F. Hunter; 17, Sergeant A. L. Cerveny, 18, First Class Private M. J. Kennelly; 19, Corporal 
Palmiter; 25, First Class Sergeant L. E. Dorrothy; 26, Sergeant W. E. Taylor; 27, Corporal A. M. Bergstrom; 28, Sergeant G. F. Grice; £9, Corporal 
‘gat 8. О. Timmerman; 82. Sergeant Т. Brown | . 
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Lieutenant Don M. Julien, who was 
employed at the Chicago house and 
later at Hawthorne, has proved his use- 
fulness in more than one sphere of mili- 
tary activity since entering the Army. 
The following brief account of his work 
shows that he has been kept busy for 
last vear, for he was one of those who 
lost no time in enlisting when this country entered the 
war. | 

In May, 1917, һе was accepted аз a candidate in the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, from which he was graduated in Au- 
gust, with a commission as a First Lieutenant in Field 
Artillery. In that capacity he was assigned to duty with 
the 327th Regt., Heavy Field Artillery, at Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky. Having had a wide 
experience as a French Horn Player with Bohumir Kryl's 
Chautauqua Band and otherwise, he was soon appointed 
and was credited with having organized the first com- 
plete Regimental Band in the National Army, was later 
made Commandant of the School of Bandsmen and 
Buglers of the 84th Division, then on the eve of organ- 
ization, and after three months spent in bringing this 
arm of the service to a creditable state of efficiency at 
Camp Taylor, he resigned in order to accept an appoint- 
ment for special instruction in a school of Artillery Fire, 
and his regiment was recently transferred to a large, 
newly acquired Artillery Range at West Point, Ky. 
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Don M. Julien 


One of the Hawthorne boys who has 
been heard from is Private Charles L. 
Bullerman, Co. A, 123d Regiment, U. 
S. М. С. At Hawthorne he worked in 
the Plant Department 6311. He is now 
on detached service at the rifle range, 
Camp Logan, Houston, Texas, where 
he is busy teaching recruits how to 
shoot. He says that a number of Western Electric tele- 
phones are in use in the ranges. 


Chas. L. Bullerman 


С. C. Krenning, who has represented the Company in 
the Northern Connecticut territory since the opening of 
the New Haven branch of the New York house, has 
joined the Naval Reserve. 


This is а representation of Supply 
Sergeant E. R. Murray, Company B, 
37th Engineers. Mr. Murray former- 
ly was а road salesman for the San 
Francisco house, traveling the San 
Joaquin Valley, and after enlisting in 
the Engineers, his experience and abil- 
ities gave him the post above noted. 
Ed's brother, De Long, is now serving in France and was 
one of the very first Western Electric men to land there. 


E. R. Murray 


JUNE, 1918 


Miss Jane I. Rignel, who was а nurse 


has been in France for a year, has writ- 
ten a letter to a friend їп New York 
part of which follows: 


“The papers gave us some idea of how the 
Third Liberty Loan was taken up in jig time. 

; . Ri It is enough to make us feel mighty proud and 
MEME OMS кн ad to be Yankees. Don’t let any one fool 
you about this war—it is going to be a long, long one, and we don’t 
ever want to think of stopping until we have a clean-cut victory, 
and smashed the enemy. The big battle going on to-day is some 
little fight, I can tell you. 

“Fortunately, for me, I hadn’t started for my work in a clearing 
station before the push came off. Otherwise there might now be a 
tiny wooden cross ‘somewhere’ bearing my name and date of birth. 
It is a funny thing how many times you are required to 
age, on all occasions, in the Army. We have been pretty busy, but 
not too much rushed. I am now in the operating theatre here, 
helping out a bit, and, of course, you know it is the work I like best. 
Every one does, I guess, во I am lucky to be having so much of it. 

“Some of the hospitals, up the line, got in the way of the enemy 
advance and were evacuated. The old station, where I put in two 
months last fall, was devastated and burned. But we have held 
them so far and have every reason to believe we can keep them 
under control. They are a lawless lot, I can tell you. 

“You will find tucked in here somewhere—unless deleted by cen- 
sor—a small photographic likeness of myself. Please note that we 
haven’t forgotten how to smile. The Yankee grin is certainly going 
to help win this war. The tree in the background is just an ordi- 
nary French one—and the hill likewise belongs to France. I am 
the only отеп body present. You see, I am fat and old—have 
any number of gray hairs tucked away under my cap. That cap, 
by the way, is not a d bere uniform cap but has been loaned 
us through the British Red Cross for wear here, it is a peach, so 
snug and comfortable and waterproof. | 

PA all the boys and girls you meet that I am thinking of them 
often." | 


C. A. Kanouse, of the Aero Squadron, writes from one 
of the flying fields of Texas that he is fine and dandy and 
that he has plenty of grub, with Texas sand for dessert. 


. This sailor is J. M. Jewett, a Rich- 
mond employee who used to work in 
the sales department. When last 
heard from at the time he sent the 
photograph he was engaged in super- 
intending a gang of men whose job 
was to pack mines with T. М. T. The 
mention of the Т. М. Т. is a clue to the 
sort of mines the men are working with. 


J. M. Jewett 


Boston’s service flag now flies 50 stars. Two of the 
soldiers represented have already received commissions— 
Walter F. Daley, who is a Lieutenant in the Aviation 
Section, and Francis X. Fitzpatrick, a Lieutenant in the 
Infantry. 


The delights of life in the Marine 
Corps training school at Paris Island, 
S. C., are revealed by the smile which 
illumines the features of Harold G. 
Meier, who used to work at West 
Street. He says: 


“By the inclosed picture it looks as if 
“Heine” was satisfied with this branch of the 
service. Most likely the boys in the switch- 
board department will recognize the smile. I 
am in the Non-Com school and like the training. I weigh 148 
pounds, an increase of 20 pounds.” 


H. G. Meier 


at West Street before the war, and who : 


ve your 
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The soldier at the left is Sergeant 
I. T. Stewart, tormerly of the Cleve- 
land house where he was the receiving 
clerk. When last heard from he was 
stationed at Camp Sherman, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


Corporal William G. Aasgard, who 
was an employee of the Minneapolis 
house, writes from Camp Dodge, Iowa, 
and has this to say: “I wanted to let 
you know that it was very “refreshing” for me tonight 
after I came off from a hard day’s training to find my W. 
Е. News waiting for me. I enjoy very much reading it.” 


I. T. Stewart 


Private H. C. Miles, of the 12th Balloon Company, 
stationed at Camp Morrison, Va., describes his work 
there in one short sentence: “It is very hot here and 
there is plenty of work cutting down trees and grubbing 
stumps, building roads and sewer lines.” | 


Lieutenant A. John McCall, former Supply Specialist 
at Omaha, now stationed at Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, was married on April 9 to Miss Genevieve 
Krause, Assistant Purchasing Agent. 
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Chris Nielsen, of the sales depart- 
ment at Boston, enlisted in the Signal 
Corps shortly after war was declared, 
and was later discharged on account 
of physical disability. You will now 
find him in the uniform of the U. S. 
Navy on board the U. S. S. Huron. 


Chris Neilsen 


On Monday, April 22, Mrs. C. A. Sanborn, Assistant 
Cashier in the Los Angeles office, who has been with the 
Western Electric Office for a period of five years, left for 
Washington, D. C., to join her soldier husband, Lieuten- 
ant C. A. Sanborn, now attached to the Army Engineer- 
ing Staff at Washington, D. C. 


Lieutenant Wilton John Gates, U. S. Signal Reserve 
Corps, а former member of the New York Radio Com- 
pany, was married recently in Trinity Church, New 
York, to Miss Marguerite Stein, of Dansville, N. Y. The 
Rev. Edward Luke Read officiated at the ceremony. At 
the time of his marriage Lieutenant Gates was stationed 


at Camp Vail, Little Silver, N. J. He was а member of 


the Accounting Department at 195 Broadway. 


Western Electric Men In the він 
Now Number 2,810 


Where They Come From 


Distributing— 
% ĩo—W EE y y ĩ 118 
Boston: hh; ĩi Z . ена оао асаа 84 
ingen 8 56 
, . ИЕ eae SEO 11 
Rr, ⁵³Ä— ĩð v eed dcs do 6 
A/ ⁵ðV V A d 8 25 
Ses ктык ena ee wus оаа е 74 
Cleveland: е ots aad tae аа 4 
Cincinnati ĩ . kd y 8 13 
/// ˙nmn URS CE ATO aae ð2d 8 20 
Minneapolis 7 
e ооо саам VC 14 
Kansas City;; „ 20 
Bals акын C Ea 8 
(( КК s SHE ei es f RAP ĩͤ RE ОТОР 2 
San Francisco: ovo ß EA PECIA E ete ELT 61 
Los iss ОГ УОТ E EE s 9 
Sal! 8 6 
Other General Salens eer 43 
Engineering Department ................................. 288 
General Purchasing Department .......................... 10 
General Manufacturing Department ...................... 1,962 
General Accounting Department .......................... 11 
Treasurv Department .................................... 1 
Legal Department ....................................... 6 
BXO@COUVE d tT J ³ꝛ 50 иена ора е 1 
2,810 
Branch of Service 

Name of Organization: | Total 

Army— | 
National АУ W.,, eee lies Re YE 986 
National Guard — —À J (x 498 


Reserve Signal Corps. 
W. E. Radio Companies ee. 154 


ОПЕР: rr атыра ГЫ 60 
"D S АШУ een ß Ea нь 286 
National Guard Reserve .................................. 11 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Согрз............................. 28 
Reserve Officers’ Training Сатшр........................... 4 
US. Army RESERVE io 6l 4 eoo RERO 21 
Aviation Section Signal Согрѕ............................. 128 
Officers’ Reserve Corps ................................... 2 
Red Cross Base nini аара ааа 17 
Reserve Corps of Епдїпеегїпд............................. 58 
Ambulance rl ˖‚“˖‚ EA RR eg 19 
Ordnance Reserve Corp 51 
Sanitary: // ена ĩðͤ . нген 2 
Quartermaster’s Reserve Corp ũ odd 47 
Enlisted Rer. 8 1 
Forest Engineering Reserve Согрѕ......................... 2 
Medical Reserve Согрѕ.................................... 9 
h гысын Sea DOES 8 6 
British АРШУ ß kei OOS 4 
FHB) Jh ⁰ 8 11 
French Army ................ %%% aud ЛК ole dae qeu 1 
2,856 
Мауу— 

Naval Reserves. ß 116 
.. Ys i ws esten xi v eats 20 
% еи ees e аА cae 288 
Naval Volunteers: SIS sien va ажа En как vanes 8 19 
Naval Coast Defense Reserveesss . 11 
U.S Marine: Corpi cic cee ities Fe AAA К ose Ж сот e 45 
U. S. Navy ‘Reserve ·mAA ⁰⁰⁰ к» 8 
452 

Other War Service— 
% / A 1 
American Friends Service Commission. 1 
2,810 
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Col. Carty Gets Edison Medal 


HE Edison Medal, awarded each year by the 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers for 

meritorious achievement in the advancement of 
„Electrical Science, Electrical Engineering or the Elec- 
trical Arts,” was presented on May 17 to Colonel J. J. 
Carty, U. S. Signal Corps, and chief engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
occasion of the presentation was the annual meeting of 
the Institute in New York. 


Colonel Carty is the eighth scientist to receive this 
medal, the others being Elihu Thomson, Frank J. 
Sprague, George Westinghouse, William Stanley, Chas. 
F. Brush, Alexander Graham Bell and Nikola Tesla. 


Before the presentation Professor Michael I. Pupin, 
inventor of the Pupin loading coil, gave ап address on 
the work of Col. Carty, following which the medal was 
presented by the President of the Institute, E. W. Rice, 
Jr., who is President of the General Electric Company. 
In his address Professor Pupin said: 


“Carty’s life is filled with romance. He never went to college. 
At the age of eighteen, when other boys entered college, he entered 
the service of the American Bell Telephone Company, and et the 
age of twenty-eight became Chief Engineer of the great New York 
Telephone Company. Не started without getting honors or titles 
and now he is а Doctor I don't know how many times, and at the 
top of these titles ‘Colonel of the United States Army.’ If Gen- 
eral Pershing has his way, Carty will be a General before many a 
day." 


Colonel Carty's re- 
sponse in accepting 


the honor was brief: 

“А great deal of credit 
has been given to me to- 
night, but I shed that 
credit over the entire Bell 
System, where it belongs. 

"The telephone art is 
an American art. It was 
not imported from Eu- 
rope. 1% was originated 
here in America by the 


Col. J. J. Carty and His New Medal 


present President of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Dr. Bell—who is here on the platform to-night. Beginning 
with Dr. Bell, every substantial improvement that has been made 
in the telephone system has been made here in America. In the 
beginning there was no telephone engineering; there were no tele- 
phone engineers. We had Dr. Bell, who was the first telephone 
scientist, and Mr. Watson was the telephone engineer. 


*Whatever I have been able to accomplish has been due to the 
aid and assistance rendered to me by men associated with me in 
the Bell System. I think I can say, without any qualification what- 
ever, that my company, the Bell System, has never refused to me 
any request I ever made for a man or for a dollar. Therefore, it 
is only natural that certain important results should have been 
obtained in telephone engineering, but if it were not for the very 
large organization of engineers and scientists placed at my disposal; 
if it had not been for the wonderful work of all these men, none 
of these achievements which we have heard about to-night could 
have been accomplished. 


“Interpreting Dr. Pupin's address on these terms and spreading 
it out over the entire Bell System and among the members of the 
American Institute og Electrical Engineers, I accept his ecomiums 
on behalf of my colleagues, and only in that way. 


*We hear а great deal about the German scientist and the won- 
derful things he has done and has been planning. Many years ago, 
when German Kultur was interpreted by many to mean German 
culture, it was suggested to me that we should send to German 
to get some of the Herr Doctors to teach us the high science. i 
always opposed that, believing that the Yankee boy, when his atten- 
tioned was turned to scientific problems, would surely out-distance 
the German. I concluded that our work could be trusted to youn 
Yankee minds and that they should be trained in our work, an 
that through them we would undertake to out-distance anything 
done in Germany. That policy has worked out successfully. The 
young men who have collaborated with me all these years are 
graduates of over one hundred American universities. 


*At the opening of the 
war there was a search- 
ing of hearts and a tak- 
ing account of stock, to 
find out who was loyal 
and who was to be sus- 
pected, and among all 
these scientists, these en- 
gineers from the Bell 
System over all the 
United States, we were 
not able to find one single 
Hun. They were all true 
Americans to the core." 
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Around the Circuit 


Los Angeles 


| An Order We Couldn’t ЕШ 
IE isn't often that the Western Electric Company gets 


an order that it can't fill, even if it is necessary to 

pick up some of the material, but Los Angeles re- 
ceived an order from the Tonopah & Tidewater Railroad 
Company, Stagg, Cal., under date of April 26, calling 
for three items, none of which could be furnished. 

We couldn't fill the first item because we felt that all 
the material we had of this kind was needed and that none 
could be spared. 

With the second item, although we have an overstock, 
particularly in the Sales Department— it is in such con- 
dition that shipment could not be made. 

For the third item it was necessary to back order since 
information furnished by some of our dealers has shown 
that there was none in stock, although we couldn't agree 
with the consensus of opinion. 

Here's the order. 


‘Tonopah and Tidewater Ж. R. Co. 
Death Bailey R. R. do. 
Oos of the Purchasing Agent Stagg, Cal, April 2898. 2918 


Western Elepiriy Odes, Cal. 


Please ship the following articles and charge to account 


uncut © Y зл ae eee 


Ship іо Тат В. R, Idler. Cale Via Santa Fe Route 


TELLS IN TRIPLICATE TO STAQG, SAN BERNARDINO CO, CAL. SHOW OUR ORDER NUMBER 


6 | # spare 2158 
beef tongue 
5 | # brains 
Refer 4/29 


— . — ——— 


Broadway 
()* Hy Hawkins, of the farm appliance depart- 


ment, was a pleasant caller on ye editor last week. 
Hy’s carrying around a telegram T. Roosevelt 
sent him. Yes, sir; a real опе. Hy says as how he is the 
head of the Red Cross Committee down Baldwin, L. I., 
way, and that T. R., who lives at Oyster Bay, which is the 
same county, is Red Cross county chairman and sent the 
telegram to ask Hy to come over for a meal with the 
folks. We calculate that’s traveling some for Hy. 
Hy reports that he just sold his 1907 Ford for $15. 
Orders for farm light plants are coming in so fast, Hy 
says, he hasn’t time for pleasure riding any more. Going 
to give the fifteen to the Red Cross, eh, Hy? 


The Red Cross girls from the General Departments who marched 
down Fifth Avenue in the parade headed by President Wilson on 
| Saturday, May 18 


Broadway Nowadays 


HERE once was a time when we labored all day, 
When office existence was drab; 
When the typewriter keys sang a loud roundelay 
And vied with the unceasing gab. 


There once was a time when you'd have to seek out 
Some concert hall or cabaret 

For music to put old dull care up the spout, 
At the end of a long routine day. 


There once was a time—and the past tense is right; 
The present holds more of allure, 

For now every day is admixed with delight, 
And office life one can endure. 


The reason? We've musical mornings and noons, 
And afternoons, too, if you please, 

An unending flow of most soul-stirring tunes, 
That waft up to us on the breeze. 


Brass bands go parading for Liberty Loans, 
For this drive and that, and then more! 
` They set up a tingling within your old bones, 
"Till you shell out to help win the war. 


Old Hamelin's Pied Piper, an amateur, he, 
The rats he could eharm, and that's all; 


But the bands that draw dollars from you and from me, 
Have him backed right up to the wall. TAW 


Chicago 


It Was the Opening Game of the Season 


ERE is the very “ultimate edge” in alibis. 
A member of our C. D. & E. Service Section 


sat down accidentally on a sharp edge of a desk 
during the morning exercises recently, tearing a large 
section out of his trousers so that it was necessary for 
him to retire precipitously. He went home for repairs. 
A little later in the morning he telephoned that his 
mother had painted the floor of his bedroom after he left 
in the morning so that he couldn’t get in and change his 
trousers and for that reason he would not be able to get 
back to work that day. 
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Fifth Avenue 
UR new location has its attractions. We are 
() now passing through a serious parade epidemic 
and our fellow-employees from other houses are 


cordially invited to visit us after office hours * and 


share in our good fortune. 

* Why after office hours? Don’t think for a minute that you can 
make the alert readers of the News believe that you never stop 
work to look at a parade.—En. 


— 


Cincinnati 


A Famous Spot 


O, this is not a picture of No Man's Land, nor 
N any other section of the battle grounds in France 
or elsewhere. It is a picture of the heavy ice 
gorge in the Ohio River at Cincinnati last January.* We 
could have sent this picture at that time, but thought it 
might serve better when the theormometer got up to 
about 85 degrees, as it is now. It may seem a little late, 
but we can enjoy it today better than we did last winter. 


* Are you sure it isn’t the ice that Eliza crossed on? It looks 
like it to us, in fact that is the only reason we are willing to 
publish it.— Ер. 


Recently a barrel was received from an express com- 
pany, the contents of which even caused our hardened re- 
ceiving clerk to blush. It contained several pairs of baby 
shoes, baby clothes, corsets (this caused the blush) and 
several other articles of wearing apparel; after a careful 
canvas among the employees, with denials on all sides, 
the barrel was returned to the express company.* 

* Perhaps it belonged to Eliza.— En. 


He Got It 


Our Farm Light Specialist, Ed. Herman, has suc- 
ceeded in spreading the sunshine message of “Brighten 
Up the Farm" among our organization to such an ex- 
tent that the message was given to а Kentuckian, who 
evidently didn't reccive it in the manner anticipated, as 
the following letter will show; 


*Somewhere in Kentucky. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Somè weeks ago I wrote you regarding head lights for a Steam- 
boat. Some hen-headed clerk in your employ fires me a catalog 
with picturesque piebald cuts of Farmers in dress suits, a milking 
of cow brutes, a sawing of wood, a cutting of hay, a pressing of 
buttons for every kind of farm work by electric fluid, making life 
a blissful dream. 

But what I want is a search light for a steamboat.” 
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London 


N 15th of March the usual monthly social was 

held in the Factory Mess Room in aid of the local 

branch of the Seamen’s Hospital. A very enjoy- 
able evening was spent and one of the best items (not on 
the programme) was a speech by J. J. McKenna who 
presented the prizes. For the information of the unini- 
tiated, Mr. McKenna is head of the Production Branch. 
He took the opportunity to urge the necessity of keeping 
the social element alive because it fostered a spirit of 
harmony amongst the employees which made itself felt 
during working hours and tended to make the cogs in 
the wheels of the Company's business run smoothly, 
To 
illustrate his point Mr. McKenna mentioned that he was 
at a dinner a few days ago at which Admiral Sims, U. S. 


N., was one of the guests of honor. After the ceremony 
(Public Dinners are a ceremony in these days of ration 
cards) the gallant Admiral made a short speech during 
which he said that “Our ships are not working alongside 
the British Navy, they are working with it.“ That,“ 
said Mr. McKenna, “is the sort of spirit which should 
always be in our hearts whether at work or play.” 


which is so much desired in these times of stress. 


The social also celebrated the “christening” of the 
piano which the Company presented to the employees. 
The piano is situated permanently in the Factory Mess 
Room and is exercised during meal times by various em- 
ployees of the day and night shifts, and is greatly ap- 
preciated. 


The Athletic and Social Club is practically closed 
down “for the duration,” the General Committee being 
of the opinion that it is not just the thing to encourage 
sports whilst our lads are “going through the mill? over 
the other side. The social events are different, all being 
held in the cause of charity. Next month the employees 
are organizing a Minstrel Troupe and the proceeds-are 
going toward tak- 
ing а party of 
wounded Tommies 
for an afternoon’s 
outing. 


r- 


The many friends 
of Mr. G. E. Pin- 
gree, Managing Di- 
rector. London, 
will be pleased to 
learn that he has 
been appointed by 
Dr. Addison, Min- 
ister of Reconstruc- 
tion, to serve on the 
Electrical Branch 
of the Engineering 
Trades (New In- 


dustries Committee. 


G. E. Pingree 
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Antwerp Employee Celebrates Her Quarter Century 
Service With the Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Company 


The London 
House takes 
great pleasure 
ths month in 
according honor- 
able mention of 
Miss J. Beunis, 
of the Bell Tele- 
phone Manufac- 
turing Company, 
Antwerp, who 
completes 25 
years’ service 
with the Com- 
pany. She started 
work їп the coil- 
winding depart- 
ment of our allied 
house in Antwerp 
in March, 1898. 
A year later we 
find her operat- 
ing the new fac- 
tory telephone 
exchange, which 
was the first board on the common battery principle 


Miss J. Beunis 


that was ever installed in Belgium, if not on the Conti- 


nent. Miss Beunis had quite a busy time in demonstra- 
ting the working of the board to the Belgian and for- 
eign engineers who were greatly interested in its oper- 
ation in view of the importance of this system at that 
time. Shortly afterward Miss Beunis was recalled to 
the Coil Winding Department, and from that moment 
up to the outbreak of the war she was forewoman. 
With the closing down of the Antwerp factory and the 
general standstill of business in the country, there was a 
great amount of poverty amongst the population, and 
the Company organized a scheme by which our employees 
were visited regularly and were given relief as required. 
Miss Beunis was one of those appointed to visit our em- 
ployees from outside the city. It was only at the 
last moment, when the fate of the city was sealed, 
that Miss Beunis consented to leave for London, where 
she has been helping out in the rush of work in the Coil 
Winding Department. Even then she managed to take 
with her her brother’s family, while he and is eldest son 
remained at Antwerp to look after their business. 


Miss Beunis is known amongst the Antwerp staff as 
the best “foreman” of the lot. It is still a puzzle to 
many of them how she ever succeeded in keeping piece 
work at 100 per cent., with the lowest number of non- 
productive hours, and with an increase in efficiency of 
400 per cent. per operator, since she took charge of the 
department. Miss Beunis is now looking forward to the 
time when her presence in Antwerp will be needed to help 
solve the problem of reconstruction. 
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San Francisco 

UR Western Electric Comfort Club has been 
() . working hard to increase its membership. The 
club, which was suggested by E. J. Wallis, Pa- 

cific Coast Manager, is to be conducted along the lines of 
the similar organization at Hawthorne, as. described in 
the January and February issues of the News, with the 
exception that because of the smaller field for member- 
ship, and the larger proportion of our men now serving 
Uncle Sam, it was considered best to fix the dues at 25 
cents per month. 'The membership blanks requested ap- 
plicants to note, on the opposite side, the names of those 
soldiers and sailors with whom they corresponded regu- 
larly. 'The returns will be chacked from а master list, 
so that а barrage of letters may be put down on the un- 
covered portion. 'The dues will be utilized to purchase 
such comforts and necessities as flashlight renewals, to- 
bacco, cigarettes, and other things to be suggested by 
members of the Club, or, better yet, by those in the 


service. 


From time to time these columns have recorded strange 
coincidences, all of which have been duly noted by your 
correspondent, but he regards the following as the 
strangest of them all: 

In 1909 H. L. Gift was working in our Seattle house. 
and filled out an order on Western Electric, Hawthorne, 
covering 1,000 feet of No. 14 Brewery Cord, and Septem- 
ber 9, ticket No. ST-18148. After his service in Seattle, 
and in several other firms, he returned to the San Fran- 
cisco house early in 1918. Оп a recent requisition for a 
scrap pad he was served with some chopped up pads of 
obsolete orders, and happening to turn over one of these 
sheets he noticed thereon the order referred to above 
written nine years ago. Неге it is: 


(earum еъоттео cour HERE 7 mf GNL 
ina t ee 7 Bet 


Pittsburgh 
E is the way Philadelphia treats us when 


we forget little routine matters, such as pricing 
supply items: 

Tee-Hee! Haw, Haw! I have a lot of time to write to you 
people. This is Saturday morning and I only have & couple 
hundred tickets to price. So you send the tickets down here and 
what you are supposed to price I will send back as the railroads 
have not much to do and these tickets going back and forward will 
give the men a little something to do. This is certainly fine 
weather; how is it in Pittsburgh? 

Please price supply item on ticket received.“ 

* Which side of the argument is L. M. Dunn on?—E». 
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Hawthorne, Suffering from Cramp, Substitutes 
Growing Pain Again 


New Buildings and New Manufacturing Facilities to Be Provided This Year 


JH ГҮ? grows ** 
so fast that it is al- 
most necessary for poi 
employees to take home a 
picture of the plant each | 
night so they will recognize 
it the next morning. Even 
before our wandering feet 
can find their way through 
the latest maze of new sec- 
tions, another group begins 
to spring up. Our popular 
pessimist has ceased to fret 
about “по business after the 
war,” and is now worrying | 
over what we are to do when 
we have built on all available 
space from our grounds to 
the sky. wt 
Well, you can smile, but 
perhaps his fears are not as 
fantastic as they appear. 92 
Let's talk figures, as кеу А N 
say at the dressmakers' con- AES 
vention. te с 2 
The first buildings of the { | * T 
Telephone Apparatus group BAR os =: 


eighth Avenue. А tower will 
be erected at the corner of 
Forty-eighth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. 
„ A By these additions the size 
~~ of the Hawthorne plant will 
be increased approximately 
9%, or 210,00 square feet. 
To allow some space for 
growth, 258,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space will 
be provided. The gross floor 
area of the five buildings au- 
thorized amounts to 826,853 
square feet. Of course, a 
certain rearrangement of the 
plant will be necessary to ob- 
tain the most desirable lay- 
out. 

The Central Works Offices, 
except for the Financial, 
Payroll and Relief Depart- 
. ments, will move to the sixth 
Е floor of the new sections, and 
the space thus released in the 
Central Works buildings will 
n be given over to the Plant 
Department storeroom which 


were built in 1907. They The New Tower Which Will Be Erected at the Corner of Twenty- Will be moved over from the 


were Buildings 48 to 49 and 
with Buildings 40, 41 and 42 made that year's crop a 
large one. 

In 1908 the dry kilns at T'wenty-sixth Street and the 
coal storage pit were completed, and 1909 was the birth 
year of three buildings of the 'Telephone Apparatus 
group. 

Three more buildings followed in 1910. 

Four more buildings were put up in 1911, and three i in 
1912. 

In 1918 Buildings 82 and 88 and four stories of Build- 
ing 21 were completed, but in 1914 building production 
dropped off to two. 

The Coal and Ash Handling Building and the Oil 
Storage Building, 110, appeared in 1915, and Building 
71 represented 1916's sole achievement. 

Last year, as you read in the News, eight new build- 
ings made their bow, and now ground has been broken 


for Buildings 24, 26, 27, 68 and 42-A. The last two 


belong to the Black Wire group. The other three are 
part of the main Telephone Apparatus group and will 
complete the 'T'wenty-second Street front of the group to 
Forty-eighth Avenue and extend south along Forty- 


Second Street апа Forty-eighth Avenue 


foundry, giving the required 
extra space to the Foundry departments. 


The Repair Shop and the Printing and Stationery De- 
partments are to be moved from the Merchandise Build- 
ing to the Telephone Apparatus sections. This will pro- 
vide space for the enlargement of the Merchandise 
Department. А small amount of overflow from the C. 
R. & I departments will have to be provided for in the 
Telephone Apparatus buildings. 


Rearrangements of certain departments in the Tele- 
phone Apparatus buildings will be necessary, but these 
changes will be confined largely to departments which 
are easy to move. The Machine departments and other 
departments, with a large amount of machine equipment, 
are now in their permanent locations. 


New departments and the increase in the present de- 
partments will require approximately 1,700 additional 
employees. About 400 new machines will be needed. Ap- 
proximately sixty of these will be insulating machines 
and braiders for the C. R. & I. shops. Sixty-five or 
seventy will be winding machines for the Telephone 
Apparatus shops and the rest largely drill-presses, screw 
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machines апа punch-presses, 
also for the Telephone Ap-. 
paratus shops. The new ma- 
chinery will cost around 
$650,000. Besides this, addi- 
tional fixtures and furniture 
will cost about $160,000. 
While the problem of pro- 
viding the needed buildings 
and machinery is a large one, } 
it does not compare with the 
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railroad court will be erected. 
r This will correspond to the present 
court and bridges between Build- 
ings 84 and 89. 


12,000 cubic yards of dirt 
(enough to fill 800 standard gon- 
dola cars) have to be excavated 
and removed. 


8,000 tons of steel (150 carloads) 
will be used, besides 2,500,000 
brick (150 carloads and 6,000 tons 
of hollow tile (185 carloads). 


More than 80 miles of pipes will 


problem of providing the be used for sprinklers, heat, 

necessary tool equipment. | steam, compressed air, gas, water 

Over half a million dollars 8 

worth will be n Я T ͤ ⅛ ————: NE Зе о байн 800 men, busy every workin 
eeded. Com e RR DR — day, would be able to finish the 


puting from our tool room's 
present capacity for produc- 
ing new tools and counting upon outside manufactures 
making them at the rate they are now producing them 
for us, it will require a year or a year and a half of con- 
stant work to produce new tools. 


The facts just outlined go to prove that the need for the new 
oia Scheduled for this year. Perhaps you would also be in- 
terested in a few more facts concerning the buildings themselves: 


They will cost over a million апа a half dollars. 


The floor area of 826,858 square feet is about 1,000 square feet 
greater than was added in last year's building operations. 


In addition to the buildings mentioned one-half the length of a 


Breaking Ground for New Buildings 


buildings in six months. 


The new sections follow our standard construction for buildings 
facing public streets—that is, they will be faced with pressed brick 
on а granite base and trimmed with terra cotta. The tower at 22nd 
Street and 48th Avenue will, of course, be an unusual feature. 
Vice-President H. F. Albright's suite of offices will be located on 
the seventh floor of the tower. 


Semi-indirect lighting will be used on the fifth and sixth floors 
of the new Telephone dpi dios Sections for private and general 
offices. The subsequent plan also contemplates changing the light- 
ing of the fifth and sixth floors of Buildings 85 end 86 to the semi- 
indirect system. 


That will be all for now. If any one wants more details and 
statistics, tell him Tux News statistical editor is suffering from a 
nervous breakdown brought on by the strain of figuring out his in- 
come tax. 


Háwthorne Sends Out a Double-Header 
Cable Shipment 


HE accompanying picture is not printed merely 
to show you how two of our own locomotives look 
when they are working on the same job. 'The real 
object is to show you the length of a train load of cable 
that left Hawthorne on the 4th of May. 
To save you the trouble of counting the cars let us 
begin by stating that there were 28 of them. 
The total number of reels was 322, and they held 161 
miles of cable, 2,640 feet to a reel. 
'The weight of the loaded reels was 1,189,400 pounds. 
Boy, page the extra engine. 


Corporal Fenske Wounded 

UST as the News was about to go to press word 
J came that one of the Western Electric boys ser- 

ving in France had been wounded, although fortu- 
nately his name is in the “slightly wounded” section of 
the casualty list. Corporal Walter Fenske is the 
wounded soldier, and before enlisting in the Army he 
worked in Department 6800 at Hawthorne. The News 
and all of its readers hope that Corporal Fenske soon 
will recover from the effects of his wound. 


Married 


May 4th—Miss Rozalia Blasinska, Department 7881, Hawthorne, 
to Wincenty Biclanski, of Chicago. 

May 16th—Miss Celia Zboinska, Department 7881, to Joseph 
Ribiciki, of Chicago. 


Cara fall of cablea 


SERVICE 


1: | 
ї a 


To be Awarded in June 


THIRTY YEARS | Rader, Miss B., New Vor KKK. Relate A June 28 
Gardner, T., Hawthorne, 6352.......................... June 1 Euler, A., San ЁЕгапсїзсо................................ M 1 
McDonald, A., Hawthorne, 6383.......................... “ 5 Rowald, W. F., San Егапсіѕсо........................... Є 4 
Johannessen, T. D, Hawthorne, 6606.................... “ 6 | 
Dyreby, C. G., Hawthorne, 6305......................... “ 8 TEN YEARS 
Plamondon, J. A., Hawthorne, 5762....................... 8^6. Carey, r . June 18 
Abely, W. F., Bostoͤ ... ERE TEX VER “ 1 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Dammerall J. W., Jr, Вовїоп.......................... “1 
Woltman, F., Hawthorne, 6388.......................... June 11 Delahanty, J. A., Возіоп................................ “ 1 
Luhan, J., Hawthorne, 6877............................. * 26 Dyer, Н. W., Boston Mp ETE wo г] 
Snyder, J. L. (in military service), New York............ “ do Ноте: C. P. . cesses re REPE ies “ d 
Kamp, Anna H., Возїоп................................ “ 1 
TWENTY YEARS Pearson, hee... epe CREE oases “ 16 
Fischer, H. W., Hawthorne, 638... June 1 Spohr, Florence A., Chicagĩ e ꝗ j * 22 
Smith, J. S., Hawthorne, 646bꝶů ).. „ , ое y Ee era tees — 17 
Fischer, F. C., New VOirrO˖kk»en . nnn “ 1 Merle, W., Hawthorne, 7889............................. EE 
Reilly, P., New York........... 7 РРР * 29  Pultki, H., Hawthorne, 7888............................. “1 
| Miller, D, Hawthorne, 7879............................ “ g 
FIFTEEN YEARS , Rezek, A. G., Hawthorne, 5075........................... “ 5 
Nolan, W. J., Chicago.......... ECE УГ June 11 Кпиушеп, E. L., Hawthorne, 9505......................... ^ 9 
Schmidt, H., Hawthorne, 6377........................... 4 Nash, Clara M., Hawthorne, 7685........................ * 12 
Borgman, C., Hawthorne, 696233232222 U “ 12 Carol, S, Hawthorne, 6838.............................. “ 165 
Wilson, G. A., Hawthorne, 5918. F * 15 Kowohl V., Hawthorne, 748988888 * 16 
Horesvosky, J., Hawthorne, 683999 “ 16  MacLarty, Margaret, Hawthorne, 5075............... usse Ww 6 
Osborne, S. M., Hawthorne, 664m „22 Peters, J., Hawthorne, 6874............................. “ 16 
Nehrke, O. H., Hawthorne, 6615......................... * 28  Hollinghausen, J., Hawthorne, 7381..................... * “ J8 
Holmstrom, H., Hawthorne. 6031........................ “ 25 Penrod, A, Hawthorne, 6961............................ “ 28 
Diehm, C., Hawthorne, 5376............................. * 26  Shalla, J. B., Hawthorne. 7686.......................... “ 23 
Mead, H., Hawthorne, 6460............................. * 29 Smith, Gertrude, F. E, Hawthorne, 6640................ * 30 
Jannusch, O., Hawthorne, 6338.......................... “ 80 Kingman, А. G., New ҮогтК............................. 17 
Rossbach, E., Hawthorne, 7152.......................... * 80  Dorso, G., New ҮогК............................ wide Oe 
Britten, W. G., New Vork... “ 80 McIntosh, F. P, New VOorr᷑kKʒk ʒngué.. .. * 18 
Hatcher, G., New York.......... cc. cc ccc cc ccc enn * 2 Gonder, F., New Vorn... “ 18 
Lackman, F., New ҮогК................................ “ 16 Booth, W. T., New ҮогК................................ “ 29 
° Fraas, C. C., New York: o sono aea ORA ws E ES ч 2 Bonner, J. M., Philadelphia.......................... ³ ͤ— 2 
Bryant, Alice. New TOrKKkKk ees hoe 18 Franck, W. F., Philadelphiůalůa aaa . “п 
Keep, Miss M, New ҮогК.............................. “ 18 Johnson, C. M, Рї&зһигдһ............................... “ 15 


— — 
Who They Are 


T. Gardner Mr. Gardner has worked on magnets ever since he 
Remember the little red mag- started with the Company in 1888. His first work was 
ncts you used to buy at the school grinding them to size, but later he learned the art of 
store for a nickel? At first they tempering them. He knows the trick, too. The grad- 
would pick up your pen knife, uates of a young ladies’ seminary have nothing on Tom's 
but gradually they grew weaker magnets when it comes to good temper. 
d. do. and weaker until finally you Mr. Gardner gets his thirty-year button this month. 
couldn't even raise an argument 
with them. Апа surely nothing is easier to raise than 
an argument. A. T. McDonald 
If you had gone to Tom Gardner with your troubles When vou learn that A. T. 
he probably would have told you that your little red McDonald's first job with the 
magnet had not been hardened properly. Also, he could Company was assembling jacks, 
have shown you just how it ought to be hardened to keep Clarisse, do not jump to the con- 
the stickum from leaking out. For Tom is an expert at clusion that he was employed to 
hardening the magnets used in Western Electric hand herd mules. A telephone jack is 
generators—the kind that always stay young, as our | е something very much else again. 
advertising department would say. It is part of the apparatus that makes it possible to 
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connect your telephone with any one of the several mil- 
lions or billions or whatever the number of Bell tele- 
phones throughout the United States is. Anyway, there 
are quite a few- more than you’ll ever want to talk to, 
and it is a large job to make jacks for them all. 


Archie worked up to the assistant foreman’s position 
in the jack’ department and was then transferred to the 
key department as foreman. Later he was put in charge 
of the ringer, generator and coin collector assembly de- 
partment, where he remained until he took up his pres- 
ent position as foreman of the drilling department in 
May of 1917. Now he gets a four-star button to adorn 
the lapel of his coat. 


T. D. Johannessen 


Two speed lathes and a drill 
press comprised the machinery 
equipment of the instrument 
making department when T. D. 
Johannessen took a position as 
instrument maker in the Clinton 

Street shops. They turned out 


some fine apparatus in those days, too—fully up to 


Western Electric standards of workmanship, even 
though the parts were not interchangeable and some of 
the other present-day refinements were lacking. 


After four and a half years of instrument making, 
“T, D.” went into thé switchboard key department, then 
consisting of but four men, including the foreman— 
(which sounds like an attempt to make a pun and shows 
why persons are often hanged оп circumstantial 
evidence). 


While in the key department Mr. Johannessen de- 
signed and patented a new type of switchboard key, 
which became standard and furnished the basic prin- 
cipal still used in our switchboard keys. Later Mr. 
Johannessen was made assistant foreman and then fore- 
man of the department, with which he remained until 
1905, when he was transferred to the inspection organi- 
zation. His present work is checking tool-made samples 
of new apparatus and suggesting possible improvement: 
in the design. 

“T. D." started in 1888, which gives him four stars or 
his new service button. 


C. J. Dyreby 


If “derby” is pronounced 
“darby,” how do you pronounce 
“Dyreby?” Why, “derby,” of 
course. Now please don’t begin 
to argue that “d—y” spells 
"die" in. English, because it 
doesn’t always—and besides that 
Chris is Danish. Incidentally, anyone who knows Chris 


will testify that when the late William Shakespeare pro- 


duced Hamlet, “the melancholy Dane,” he must have 
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used up all the melancholy in Denmark. At least there 
is none of it in Chris. | 

Mr. Dyreby is a skilled wood turner and has been in 
the woodworking department ever since he came with the 
Company at Clinton Street in 1888. At that time he 
ran the only wood lathe in the shops, and there were only 
about thirty-five men in the whole woodworking depart- 
ment, which, by the way, also included pattern making. 

That, however, was several years ago. Meanwhile 
the shop has grown and Chris’s length of service has 
grown until he is entitled to wear a four-star service but- 
ton, which he gets this month. 


J. A. Plamondon 


When it is necessary to send 
from New York to Chicago to 
get millwrights, it is safe to as- 
sume they are almost as scarce as 
the good deeds of the German 
army, than which no scarceness 
could be scarcer. Such was the 
condition in 1899, when J. A. Plamondon, then assistant 
foreman of millwrights at the Clinton Street Shops in 
Chicago, was delegated to take a gang of workmen with 
him to New York and install the machinery in the 
Thames Street factory. While in New York Mr. Pla- 
mondon was only able to hire three millwrights—and 
they weren't really millwrights ! 

However, he completed the work in good time and re- 
turned to Chicago, where he was made foreman. In this 
capacity he installed most of the machinery at Haw- 
thorne when the new factory was built, although he was 
not himself transferred to the Hawthorne organization 
until 1912, when he was made head of the transmission 
department. "This position he held until March, 1917, 
when he was put in charge of plant mechanical inspec- 
tion, his present position. 

Mr. Plamondon started as a millwright in June, 1888, 
which means that his new service button will bear four 
stars. 


F. C. Woltman 


When F. C. Woltman applied 
for & job at Clinton Street in 
1898 the Company promptly 
gave him a lift. That is an Eng- 
lish joke, so you аге excused for 
not seeing it. In plain English 
—no, in plain American it 
means that he was put in charge of an elevator. 

Now an elevator has plenty of speed, but it hasn't got 
the punch, and after all it is the punch that does the 
trick. So Frank got himself transferred to the punch 
press department, where they knock out enough piece 
parts to prove beyond all doubt that they are there with 
the wallop. | 

Mr. Woltman made good in the punch press depart- 
ment, finally working up to press operator. 

This month adds the third star to his service button. 
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J. Luhan 


In telephones not connected with a 
„central energy” system, the subscrib- 
| ers call each other and “Central” by 

rox turning a little handle projecting from 

the telephone box. This crank con- 

4 b , Месів to a Western Electric magneto- 

generator. When it is turned the gen- 

erator transmits the twist to the tail of an electric bell 

miles away and makes it clamor louder than а pup kicked 
over a six-foot fence. 

J. Luhan's first job with the Company was assembling 
these generators. After some time at this work he got 
the job of making parts for some one else to assemble. 
Later he was made assistant foreman of his department. 
He held that position until the jobbing division was or- 
ganized, when he was transferred to that organization. 
His present position is assistant foreman of jobbing 
shop No. 2. | 

Mr. Luhan's favorite branch of athletics is checkers, 
where no jump is too hard for him. In the 1914-1915 
season he won the checker championship of the Haw- 
thorne Club. Recently, however, Jake has bought a 
gasoline go-cart and checkers has become too slow for 
him. 

He gets а twenty-five-year service button this month. 


J. L. Snyder 


Even though he isn't working for 
the Company just now, J. L. Snyder 
gets his twenty-five-year service but- 
ton this month. The picture shows 
why he isn't on the job at West Street. 
He is on the big job now, and that 
counts as much as though he were 
doing the same sort of work that he was engaged in be- 
fore the war began. 

Sergeant Snyder, at léast that was his rank when last 
heard from, started work for the Company as an inspec- 
tor, a quarter of a century ago. He kept at that sort 
of work for а few years and then was transferred to ad- 
justment work on transmitters. Later he went back to 
inspection. 

Every time the country gets into trouble it calls upon 
Sergeant Snyder, so а goodly share of his twenty-five 
years of service have been spent in uniform. He went 
to the Spanish-American War in 1898, served later in 
the Phillipines, and started for the Mexican border in 
1916 with the 47th Regiment of the old New York 
National Guard. He got as far as Peekskill but it 
wasn't his fault that he didn't go further. 

Now that the nation is at war again, Sergeant Snyder 
is back in his uniform. When last heard from he was 
stationed in Philadelphia where a detachment of his regi- 
ment was doing guard duty. 

Probably the Army regulations will prevent Sergeant 
Snyder from wearing his three-star service button, and 
will have to forego displaying it until he gets back. 
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H. W. Fischer 


Back in 1898, H. W. Fischer began to work for the 
Company in the New York shop, and he can be found 
up at West Street to-day. That sounds as though he 
had been working in New York during all that time, but 
that is far from being the case. 

He began as an operator on hand machines and was 
advanced from time to time until he became gang chief. 
After ten years in New York he was transferred to Haw- 
thorne, and during the next ten years rose to be chief of 
a section there. When Job Shop No. 5 was organized 
by the engineering department at West Street, a man 
was needed to get the screw machine section going. Mr. 
Fischer looked like а good man for the job so he was 
brought back to where he started twenty years ago. 


J. S. Smith 


During those unfortunate times 
when we have a plumber at the house 
making а two days’ job out of fifteen 
minutes! work we are always struck 
‘with a thought that he ought to be the 
most blissful being east of the happy 
hunting grounds—nothing to do and 
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an apprentice to help him do it. Now a steamfitter also 
works on pipes, but it seems that the dolce far niente” 
stuff doesn’t go in that trade—at least not for the helper. 
J. S. Smith's first work with the Western Electric was 
as а steam-fitter's helper, and he never had to complain 


of a lack of duties. He held pipes, tightened pipes, cut 
pipes, threaded pipes, smoked pipes and dreamed pipes, 
not to mention doing little odd jobs in between. 

After about two years at steamfitting, Jimmy went 
into the toolroom, where he worked at ordering the stock 
required for the various jobs. He liked the looks of the 
place so well that he later learned tool and die making 
and has remained in the tool-roóm ever since. He now 
has charge of the emergency tool section. 

Jimmy used to raise fancy game chickens, but he has 
recently annexed а Saxon sax and expects to spend his 
spare time from now on killing other people's chickens 
while smoking а hole through the speed limit. Не will 
take a twenty-year service button with him on his trips. 


F. C. Fischer 


Two Fischers appears on the Service 
Badge records this month. Н. W. 
Fischer's exploits are described above 
on this page, and now it is F. C. 
Fischer's turn. He began work in the 
New York shop on June 1, 1898, as a 
bench assembly hand. In the next few 
years he worked up to the position of assistant foreman 
on assembly of protectors and cable terminals. 

When Hawthorne came into being, Mr. Fischer was 
one of the first men in the New York shop to be trans- 
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ferred. He went to Hawthorne twelve years ago and 
while there was advanced to the position of foreman of 
the protector and cable terminal assembly department. 


At the present time, Mr. Fischer is back in N ew York 
to organize the work in the tube shop. He is not a fix- 
ture at West Street, however, as Hawthorne has only 
loaned hin, and insists that he must come back when the 
job is done. When he does get back he will have a two- 


star service button to show his friends. 


P. Reilly 


When Peter Reilly began to work 
for the Western on June 22, 1898, he 
was enrolled as a member of the factory 
service department. Now his name ap- 
pears on the pay-roll of the building 
and maintenance department. That 
sounds as though he had shifted his al- 
legiance, but the fact of the matter is that the depart- 


ment is the same but is now masquerading under a new 


name. 

The best time to see “Pete” is at night, because that 
is when he works, but as it isn’t exactly safe to invade 
the West Street building at night now that a war is on, 
this biography is shorter than it otherwise might have 
been. Suffice it to say, that he is one of the excellent 
reasons why it is a good idea to refrain from prowling 
around his bailiwick after hours. He has plenty of work 
to do, but he always has an eye peeled for intruders. 
The men who work at West Street at night are faithful 
guardians of the big establishment. 


transmitters and receivers. 
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С. А. Finley 

The year 1892 was famous for sev- 
eral things. Among the epoch-making 
events of the year; however, none looms 

M larger than the employment of C. A. 

` Finley by Hammond У. Hayes, of the 

A А. American Bell Telephone Co. at 
Boston. 

In those days the parts for transmitters and receivers 
were manufactured by the Western at New York and 
shipped to Boston for assembly and inspection by the 
Telephone Company. Some years later the assembly 
operations were taken over by the Western, but the in- 
struments were still shipped to Boston for final testing, 
after preliminary tests in the factory. To supervise the 
making of these tests, Mr. Finley was transferred from 
the Telephone Company to the Western, taking up his 
work with this Company in 1898. From that time, until 
his transfer to the Transmission Laboratory of the En- 
gineering Department in 1908, he was employed contin- 
uously in a supervisory capacity on the inspection of 
When he was transferred to 
the Transmission Laboratory Mr. Finley constituted one 
third of the entire department. Of the trio of employes 
he is the one only left in the laboratory, the other two 
men now serving the Company in different departments. 

At the present time Mr. Finley has charge of the test- 
ing of all transmitters and receivers for the selection of 
standards for use in the shops at Hawthorne, in the 
Branch House Repair Shops, and in the Engineering 


Department. During his twenty years with the company 


the victim of this write-up has spent nineteen on the ninth 
floor of the West Street building; the twentieth year 
broke the chain, for he was transferred to the tenth floor 
with the rest of the Transmission Laboratory Force, 
which from three members in 1908 has now grown to 120. 
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AFTER HE WHISTLE BLOWS 


Hawthorne Athletics 


Another Western Electric Wrestling 
Champion | 
Just to prove 
that we can throw 
something _ besides 
the bull at Haw- 
thorne, allow us to 
present to you an- 
other of our wrest- 
ling champions, 
Valentine V. Vosen, 
who recently won 
the 115-pound ama- 
teur championship 
of the United States 
at the A. A. U. 
meet in Chicago. 
Mr. Vosen also 
entered in the 125- 
pound class, where 
he wrestled into the 


his semi-final match 
In an extra-period 
bout, in which his 
opponent got the 
decision on aggres- 
siveness. 


V. V. Vosen, department 6460, Haw- 
thorne, National Amateur Wrestling 
Champion, 115-ib. Clase 


Inter-Corporation Bowling Match 
OR the first time in three years our team failed to 
F carry off a prize in the annual inter- corporation 
bowling match held at Bensinger's Madison 
Alleys in which teams from the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, the People's Gas Light & Coke Company, the 
Chicago Telephone Company, and our own Company 
participated. The match was the closest rolled during 
the three years the league has been in existence. The 
winning team led the second by only six pins, the third 
by 15 pins and the last by but 46 pins. 

There were two prizes — 30 for first place and $15 
for second place. The Commonwealth Edison team won 
the first team prize with a total of 2,621 pins and the 
People's Gas Light & Coke Company won the second 
prize, with a total of 2,612 pins to their credit. There 
were also two individual prizes of $2.50 each for the high 
total for the three games and for high single game. The 
first was won by Mr. Kingsbury, of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company team with games of 221, 171. and 190, 


semi-finals. He lost ' 


a total of 582 pins. The second was won by Mr. Klopp, 
of the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company with a high 
game of 227 pins. The results were as follows: 


Commonwealth Edison Co. People's Gas Light & Coke Co. 


Sindelar ..... 158 181 181 Matha ...... 171 179 18 
Munk ....... 185 184 169 Jamison ..... 160 178 167 
Johnson . 26 161 189 Klopp ....... 227 154 168 
Doyle ....... 148 171 169 Saw ......... 181 172 165 
Zuhn 208 191 160 Seldman ..... 161 177 178 

Totals ..... 915 888 818 Totals ..... 900 860 855 


Grand Total—2621 Grand Total—2615 


Western Electric Co., Ine, Chicago Telephone Company 


Larson ...... 176 170 159 Le 190 159 151 
Jenkins ...... 186 153 224 Bontemps ... 145 159 170 
Shoda ....... 190 208 189 Kingsbury ... 221 171 190 
Skoog ....... 154 148 171 Lindgren 170 186 181 
Fliger ....... 179 196 158 Welch ....... 170 198 169 

Totals ..... 885 870 851 Totals ..... 896 868 811 


Grand Total—2606 Grand “Total—2575 


Hawthorne Employees’ Bowling Tournament 


NE hundred and six men entered for the singles 
() and 48 teams for the doubles in the eighth an- 

. nual bowling tournament for Hawthorne em- 
ployees, played at Crouse’s Central Alleys, 56th Avenue 
and 22nd Street, April 25, 26, and 27. 

This tournament has always created considerable in- 
terest among the employees at Hawthorne and this year 
was no exception. The enthusiasm ran high, as each 
squad was cheered on by friends “pulling” for them to 
beat previous scores. Although the scores made were 
not as high as in former years, the best efforts had to be 
put forth to win the prizes. 

Ten prizes were given in the singles and seven in the 
doubles, with two extra prizes, one for high individual 
game and one for high teám game. 

In addition to the entertainment derived from the com- 
petition, the tournament always provides а means of ob- 
taining a line on available high-class bowlers for future 
league teams.. The results of the tournament are as 


follows: 
| Doubles 

Place Prize Score 
First $25.50 1148 bi Yom 
Second ........ 17.20 1187 | of PUE 
Third ......... 12.90 1094 4. К: | 
Fourth ........ 8.60 1088 | E 5 
Fifth .......... 6.88 | 1085 | о | мо. 
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| C. Kolar 
Sixth .......... 6.02 1068 S. Penkava 
۰ A. Vanderau 
Seventh ....... 4.80 1042 


G. Fortner 


` ‘hie J. Ostrowski 
W. Teichtler 


High Team Game 
С. Voss and J. Nevaril 440 pins; prize, $4.80 


Singles 

Place Prize Score Name 
Fiss b $21.40 592 L. LaFont 
Second ........ 16.05 591 A. Stefani 
Third ......... 12.84 589 E. Volach 
Fourth 10.70 578 Р. Wehrmeister 
Fifth .......... 9.68 571 L. Schultz 
Sixth .......... 8.55 568 F. Framke 
Seventh ....... 7.48 567 J. Holakovsky 
Eighth ........ 6.42 566 J. Cinkel 
Ninth ......... 5.85 564 F. Krueger 
Tenth ......... 8.21 562 J. Ostrowski 


High Individual Game 
F. Krueger, 288 pins; prize, $5.85 


Interdepartment Bowling 


\ НЕ champions of the season in the Hawthorne In- 
| terdepartment league are the Technical Branch’s 
Team, which won the honor by a narrow margin of 
two games. The Machine Departments’ Team was run- 
ner-up. The race this season was as interesting as in 
former seasons. ‘There was a difference of only two 
games at the beginning of the last round, and as this 
same difference of two games existed at the end, it is 
evident that both teams played hard to gain the victory. 
The winners finished the season with an average of 
860—18/90 pins per game against 859—43/90 pins for 
the Machine Departments! Team. "These averages show 
how evenly matched the teams were. 


The Technical Team was composed of О. Jenkins, cap- 
tain; J. Fliger, E. Knoke, J. Ostrowski, А. Anderson, 
and C. Vanderau. The anchor of the team was Joe 
Fliger (“Old War Horse"), who gathered in the high in- 
dividual championship, averaging 180—47/84 pins per 
game. O. Jenkins, captain of the team, took the high- 
game prize with а score of 266. 'ТҺе Technical Branch 
Team also had the season's high average for one nights 
play—926 pins per game. 

The Inspection Team, which was a possible contender 
at the beginning of the last round, fell by the wayside, 
finishing 12 games behind the champions. Its average 
was 689, or 218 pins per game. 


The high game for the season was 1,026 pins, bowled 
by the Production Department's Team. Bill Teichtler, 
of the Inspection Department's Team, rolled the highest 
three individual games in one nights play. His total 
was 826—3/90 pins per game. 


The race for the individual championship was between 
J. Fliger, Gus Voss, and O. Jenkins in the last round. 
J. Fliger proved to be the strongest of the three and no! 
only passed both the others in the last nights of bowling. 
but kept the lead to the finish. Although Gus Voss, last 
year's individual champion, did not win the individua] 
championship this year, it is worthy of mention that he 
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lately beat Jimmy Smith, world's champion bowler, in a 
series of three games. The final standing of the league 


is as follows: 


Team Averages 


Team Won Lost Total Pine Average 
Technical ................ 61 29 77418 860-18/90 
Machine ................. 59 81 11858 859—49/90 
Inspection ............... 49 41 74848 826— 8/90 
Switchboard & Engineering 44 46 74515 827-84/90 
Production .............. 37 58 72596 806—56/90 
C. R. & I. Shops 20 70 69592 773-0 

| Ind.vidual Averages | 
Name and Team | 
Fliger, Technical .... 84 232 15167 180-47 /84 
Voss, Machine ....... 78 229 18992 179-8 
Jenkins, Technical ... 90 266 16056 178-86 /90 
Skoog, Machine ...... 87 287 15288 175—68/87 
Larson, Machine ..... 90 234 . 15601 178-81/90 
Shoda, Inspection .... 72 222 12410 172-26/72 
Bener, Switchboard .. 78 242 13261 170- 1/78 
Ostrowski, Technical. 78 222 13257 169-75/78 


The Technical Branch Team, the season’s champions, 
received a large cup as a trophy. This was donated by 
F. J. Kohout, jeweler, of 3622 West 26th Street, who 
also donated six small cups for the high average bowler 
of each team. The members of the Technical Branch 
Team will receive gold medals with Western Electric 
monograms. 


W. Teichtler, chairman; and the bowling committee, 
consisting of О. Jenkins, С. Rude, J. Larson, F. B. Wil- 
kerson, G. A. Preble, and A. E. Higgins, deserve much 
credit for bringing this season's schedule to a successful 
close. It required considerable effort on their part to 
keep up the enthusiasm among the bowlers duing these 
strenuous war-times. | 


Technical Branch Bowling Team Champions of Western Elee- 


tric Bowling League, Season 1917-18. (From left to right) 
standing, E. Knoke, J. Ostrowski, J. Fliger; sitting, C. Van- 
derau, O. Jenkins (Capt.). On the table, the Kohout Cup 
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Broadway Boys Win On Diamond 


BASEBALL team organized by the younger em- 
A ployees at 195 Broadway has begun its season 
in auspicious fashion by winning its first three 
games. One contest—that with the Western Union team, 
went into extra innings, but the other two were easy vic- 
tories. 
The season began with a game with the Westinghouse 
team, played on Saturday, April 27. It proved to be a 


one-sided affair, and the Western Electric players batted | 


out nine runs while Dodd was holding the Westinghouse 
team scoreless. The score: 


R. H. E 
Western Electric Company.......... 108201020—9 12 2 
Westinghouse Electric Co........... 000000000—0 5 5 


In the second game, played on May 5, the Western 
Union boys carried the fight to the eleventh inning. They 
piled up а big lead early in the game, but the Western 
Electric team gradually caught up, and finally won in 
the eleventh. 'The score was 11 to 10. "The score: 


R. H. E. 
Western Electric Company........ 020004202 1—11 12 4 
Western Union Telegraph Co..... 1250110000—10 10 4 


Victim No. 8 was the nine of the Company's Fifth Ave- 
nue house, and in а game played Saturday, May 18, the 
uptown aggregation went down to defeat by a 10 to 6 
score. 'The fact that their opponents were fellow West- 
ern Electric employees seemed to make no difference to 
the hard hitting boys from theGeneral Departments. The 
Score: 


R. H. E 
Western Electric Company (B’way). 50080110x—10 8 5 
Fifth. Avenue ...................... 102001011—6 8 8 


E. Ivers, of the Administration Department, is captain 
of the team, and plays third: J. Dempsey, of the Advertis- 
ing Department, manages the team, and when he feels 
ambitious plays in left field. W. Dodd, of the Voucher 
Department, pitched in two of the three games and struck 
out twenty-four men. E. Bodenstadt pitched the third 
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game. 'Thus far W. Higgins, Statistical Division, the 
first baseman, leads the team at the bat. 


The other regular members of the team are: P. Scott, 
of the Voucher Department, center field; Edgar John- 
son, of the Purchasing Department, second base; Harry 
Achstedt, of Fortieth Street Store, catcher; John Roth- 
amel, of Mr. Swope's office, shortstop; W. Shaumburg, 
of the Tabulating Department, left field; A. Weeks, of 
the Model Shop, right field, and Roy Hopkins, of the 
Traffic Department, a substitute. 
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San Francisco and Emeryville teams opening the baseball season. 
Nobody told the News which team won 


Not Beaten Yet 


A game of baseball between the instructors of the 
Training School and the installers at the Forsyth Cen- 
tral Office at Van Cortlandt Park Saturday afternoon, 
May 4, was the first of a series to be played among the 
New York City job teams. Unexpectedly, the instruc- 
tors were beaten by a score of 17 to 10. 


Some interesting games are expected, as the Forsyth 
nine haven’t lost a game yet. (They only played one.) 


Willy Neverlearn—A Flying Start 


AS OFFICE BOY IN THIS DEPT. WILLY, 
YOULL HAVE A FINE CHANCE ТО 
LEARN TO BE A DRAFTSMAN: 

| THINK YOULL LIKE DRAFTING ? 


THE BOSS WANTS To SEE THOSE 
SPECIFICATIONS ON THE NEW york 


BACK TO ME. — сыч 
FKIEDUS DESK 


| DONT KNOW Ji 
| WASNT IN THE DRAF = 


* QA 
— М, М, шы AM 
NU WONT! 
4 | 
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Sales Winning 
Advertising , 
To Help You Sell ë 
Western Electric \ | : 
Washing Machines % : 0: оез No 
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Get Your Supply 

* of this тоба, Д 
Advertising Material 
from our nearest 
House- Use 1t - 
and Watch your 


Sales grow! 
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A trade appeal on washing machines being run in the current electrical trade papers. 


| Ask us to show 
| you how this 
| electric washer 
| quickly pays fcr 
| itself. 


Electric iron 
saves tiresome 
steps. Keeps 
the kitchen 


cool. 


Electric cleaning 
| та rugs last 
| longer. Takes 
| out the ground. in 
| dirt. 
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Entire sewing | 
machine is no | 
largerthanatrav- 
eling bag. Does | 
same work as any | 
other high grade | 


у machine. | 


One of the current popular magazine advertisements on the Western; Electric Washing Machine. 


This illustration 
truthfully reflects 
a condition existing 
in thousands of 
homes. 


Nine o'clock and no 
washwoman yet ! 


Do you suffer from the Monday uncertainty? Is wash-day the 
big problem of the week in your house? It need not be. 


You can solve it and the accompanying servant problem by the 
proper application of electricity—the labor-saver that makes contented 
servants. If necessary you can do the work yourself, so easy does 
electricity make it. 


With the Western Electric Washer and Wringer the hard work is 
cut out. The clothes are revolved in a cylinder of hot suds, so that 
there is no wear or tear on them. Electricity does it all at a cost of 
about 3 cents for the average family’s wash. 

With the Western Electric iron to help, Monday’s tasks are quickly 
done, while the Western Electric vacuum cleaner, portable sewing 
machine and other household appliances all contribute to make a 
well managed home. 


If you would know how electricity will help you meet 
your particular problem, ask for Booklet No. 21 -J. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
icago Atlanta Kansas City Dallas eattle 


Houses in all Principal Cities 
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The Machine That's Different 


D, - 2 Ё xv 


0 А, Western Electric 
seruo, MEE Omega Milking Machine 


Here's a milker that has stood the test of use—a superior 
machine in every respect. 


. 
^ е ^2 


Its many features place the Omega in a class by itself—it 
will pay you to consider them. 


Sanitary to a remarkable degree. Celluloid tubes carry the milk 
from teat to pail. This does away with rubber milk tubes and lowers 
the bacteria count. 


Adjustable without loss of time. The Omega is easily suspended 
from the cow. The pail goes where it belongs—under the cow—the 
pail cannot be kicked over—the teat cups cannot fall off and suck up 
dirt. ‘The suspended pail is a feature exclusive to the Omega. 

Adaptable to any kind of cow—the hard milker, the nervous cow 
and the cow that holds up her milk. All take to the Omega because 
of the natural way it milks. It’s easy on the cow. 


Hand milking is giving way to machine milking because 
it cuts labor costs and increases milk production. The 
Western Electric Omega is no ordinary machine, and 
dairymen everywhere are testifying to its merits. 

You can find out about it from our new book—''Better Milk from 


Contented Cows." It tells all about this model milker—how itis 
made, how it works, how it will help you. Mail the coupon today. 


You can see the milk flow 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 1 WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
INCORPORATED | Please send me Milking Machine Booklet No. 
| Маше 


І Р. О. Address 
„ АР 


A milking machine advertisement which will appear іп farm papers during 
the summer and autumn. 
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Mica Where We Use It and Where 
We Get It 


By P. M. Marshall, Purchasing Department 


J ULY, 1918 


ICA, according to the highbrows, is any one of a 
certain group of minerals having similar phys- 


ical characteristics and related, though of dif- 
ferent chemical structures. The chief members of this 
group are potassium mica, called “muscovite” ; magnesia 
mica (“phlogopite”), sodium mica’ (“paragonite”), 
lithium mica (“lepodilite”), lithium iron mica (“zinn- 
waldite"), magnesium iron mica (“biotite”) and iron 
mica (“lepidomelane”). Yet with all these high-sound- 
ig names to choose from, we called it plain “isinglass” 
in the days of our youthful ignorance when we used to 
watch the blue and yellow flames through the windows of 
the old base-burner. Mica is used in many other places 
besides stove windows. Some of these you will recollect 
if you just stop to think a minute. Remember when Dad 
used to send you over to the corner store after some axle 
grease for the old buckboard? The label on the box 
read “Mica Axle Grease," didn't it? The contents were 
finely powdered mica, mixed with grease. To-day if you 
rent a new house and go down to pick out the paper, you 
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One of the uses of mica for which the Company has no use. 


A series of pictures painted in India on sheets of mica. 
occupations 


will find that the highest grade wall-paper has the gloss 
put on with mica. At Christmas time, if you wish to 
have snow hanging from the Christmas tree, you buy 
artificial snow. Artificial snow is simply coarse flakes of 
ground mica. 

When you go into an automobile supply house and ask 
them to see spark plugs, they will show you some spark 
plugs in which mica plays an important part. "When 
you get funny with the electric lights and blow a fuse, 
you look through the mica of the fuse plugs to see which 
fuse is blown. When washday comes around, and the 
ironing is done with Western Electric Iron, there are 
sheets of mica inside the iron separating the resistance 
wires. 

Those are only a few of the many uses to which mica 
is put. As far as the Western Electric Company is con- 
cerned, the most important use of mica in our product 
is for diaphragms in the carbon “buttons” of transmit- 
ters. Without the mica diaphragm, the button would not 
perform its function. Without the button the transmitter 
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would not perform 
its function, and 
without the modern 
transmitter there 
would be no such 
thing as а commer- 
cially efficient tele- 
phone, so that it is 
easy to see that 
mica is one of the 
essentials of the 
telephone industry. 
And the telephone i5 
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the mines earn 
from 2 to 214 
annas per working 
day. The accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs show one 
of the miners stand- 
ing by an exposed 
mica “book” at an 
open cut mine and 
mica cutters at 
work, illustrating 


the methods the 


now one of the esse- 
tialsofour daily life. 

Mica also is used as an insulator in the transmitter. 
We use it in the manufacture of protector micas ; in some 
of our fuses ; for insulators in a number of pieces of coded 
apparatus, and to make micanite, a manufactured in- 
sulating material from which a great variety of insula- 
tors are punched. The cores and covers for our Nos. 
18 and 19 resistances are also made out of micanite. 
During 1917, Hawthorne made a total of 20,500,000 
good piece parts from mica, and used 17,035,000 such 
piece parts in the apparatus manufactured. I wish to 
lay stress on the statement of good pieces,” as the re- 
quirements on the parts made from mica are very 
stringent, so that а great many pieces are thrown out 
by the Inspection Department after being punched. 
You can realize how easily this can be true when you 
learn that some of the parts have а minimum thickness 
of .0009 of an inch and a maximum thickness of .0012 
of an inch. Another part has а minimum thickness of 
.0014 and a maximum of .0017. These thicknesses are 
gotten, not by grinding, milling or sandpapering, but by 
splitting the sheets of mica to the proper size. 

For such careful work the Company, of course, 
needs а good grade of mica. Formerly, we used Indian 
mica almost exclusively. India is the foremost mica 
producing country of the world, not alone because 
of its fine mines, but also because of the extremely 
low cost of operating them. The men working in 
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Mica mining in India 


Indians use in 


splitting the mica 
down to thickness and then cutting it to size. 

Besides using mica in the ordinary commercial ways, 
the Hindus use it as a canvas on which to put their oil 
paintings. These paintings are done in vivid colors. 
Some of these paintings are shown (without colors), each 
of them representing some particular occupation. Bear 
in mind that a Hindu is very careful to do nothing ex- 
cept his specialty. I am told by people who lived in 
India that the Hindu is the most highly specialized 
workman in the world. You hire a “boy” to stand be- 
hind you at mea] time and brush the flies away. That 
boy specializes in brushing flies, and refuses to do any- 
thing else whatsoever but brush fles. For this highly 
specialized occupation he receives approximately two 
cents per day. But while he is not brushing flies he is 
comfortably taking а nap somewhere out of sight and 
cannot be called upon to bring you a drink of water. If 
you want a drink of water, it is necessary for you to 
call upon the water boy. In case you wish a bath, you 
have to call on still a third “boy,” the water carrier. 

А very good grade of imported mica can be obtained 
from South America. To reach the Brazilian mines re- 
quires a few days! trip on mules after leaving the rail- 
road. All supplies in and out of the mines have to be 
“packed” by mule train. The illustrations show a typ- 
ical Brazil mine, except for the wheel-barrow. That is 
unusual and is а great curiosity in this part of South 
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America, this particular specimen being the only one in 
miles around ; a view from the entrance of the mine show- 
ing the dense wood surrounding it; and some of the 
miners at work. 

The Brazilians, as well as the Hindus, have an un- 
usual use for mica, although they do not draw pictures 
on it. I am informed that steady users of South-Amer- 
ican mica often find a shect of mica in a regular ship- 
ment which has the name and address of some fair damsel, 
with a request for a letter from the Señor in the United 
States who receives the missive. Unfortunately, all of 
this, of course, is in Spanish, so that very few of the 
Señores know what it means. 

Many other sources of mica supply exist, including 
mines in various parts of our own country. Until the 
war interfered with the supply of Indian mica, we were 
little concerned with these, as we were at all times able 
to get an ample and dependable supply of mica well 
suited to our needs. When this supply began to fail 
early in 1915, however, it became necessary to investi- 
gate the domestic sources. It had always been possible 
to secure domestic mica, but to get it in dependable 
quality, and with dependable regularity, was something 
else again. 

In view of the impossibility of securing a satisfactory 
supply of domestic mica on the open market, it became 
necessary to send some one down into the mining country 
to investigate possible sources, and perhaps lease a minc, 
if that seemed the most advisable procedure. The prin- 
cipal mica mines of the United States are in the North 
Carolina mountains, although important ones are located 
in almost every section of the country. The North 
Carolina hills, therefore, were selected as the region of 
our quest. 

To get information anywhere you have to know your 
people. This is especially true among the Southern 
mountaineers, where every stranger is a prospective 
revenue officer and therefore to be viewed with suspicion 
and talked to sparingly. Consequently, it seemed wise to 
pick à mountaineer for the investigating job—some one 
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Marshall inspects “one of the 
richest mines in the country” 
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who could chew tobacco without getting sick, and if 
absolutely necessary, take a drink of “corn liquor” with- 
out gagging (said corn liquor being largely consumed 
in the mountains, although made without the regular 
sanction of Uncle Sam). Having been reared in the 
mountains of Georgia, I was able to qualify in both the 
above important particulars and was therefore elected 
to the job. 

Attired as a typical “hill Billy” in high boots, soft 
shirt, etc., and carrying a clean pair of socks in my hip 
pocket, a tooth brush in my vest pocket, and a few of 
the green paper passes issued by the United States 
Treasury Department, I started into the Carolina 
niountains. 

Sunday found me in the hills. Near evening, after 
having walked some fifteen miles, I began looking for a 
place where I could spend the night. I finally came to a 
house by the roadside and yelled Hello.“ This was in 
conformity with the best rules of social usage, for in this 
country it is not considered etiquette to walk up and 
knock at a front door. You may hear something that 
is not intended for your ears, and besides there is a con- 
siderable likelihood of encountering one or more dogs, 
not averse to lowering the high cost of living by making 
a meal off the calf of your leg. Therefore, in the moun- 
tains a wise man never goes up to a house until the door 
has been opened by the owner, and he has been invited to 
come closer. 

In this particular case the door was opened by an old 
man of about seventy-two, with a long, flowing beard. 
Не looked at me very suspiciously and said, “Well, why 
are you disturbing the Sabbath?” I told him that I was 
badly in need of something to eat, and a bed to sleep in 
—that I understood he had an extra bed and let strang- 
ers come in sometimes. It should be added that extra 
beds are few and far between. Stepping out of the door 
and closing. it tightly behind him, he looked me over 
from head to foot. I felt more uncomfortable than the 
first time I asked Mr. Sharp to cash a personal check. 
Both of them had the same kind of a look—that I was a 
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rascal and was trying to get away with something. 
After about three minutes of silent study he said, “The 
Holy Book says that you must do your work in six days 
and rest on the seventh. That, young man, includes 
traveling on. the Sabbath. You must have had some 
place to stay last night, and you should have stayed 
there all of to-day-" 

То make a long story short, it took some twenty 
minutes of pleading to persuade him that it would be 
more Christianlike to let me spend the night in his house, 
even though I had walked on the Sabbath, than it would 
be to let me sleep under the trees somewhere on the 
mountainside. Compare in your minds, the comforts of 
a large, deep featherbed in the house shown in the photo- 
graph to the comforts of the woods shown in the’ same 
picture and you will have some idea of how I pleaded. 

After we had supper and got on a friendly basis, the 
old fellow proved to be an extremely nice chap. His 
heart softened. He told me that I looked tired, and 
seemed to need a “bracer,” whereupon he disappeared 
for а while and returned with a jug that never had 
Uncle Sam's “OK.” Nor was that action out of keeping 
with his former punctiliousness regarding the commands 
of the Holy Book. True, the Bible says: Look not 
upon the wine when it is red," but corn liquor is white, 
wherefore, plainly, it does not come under the ban of the 
Good Book. 

Anyone who has read “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine” or “Happy Valley” has a good idea of these moun- 
taineers. They have keen eyes, hearts of gold, and all 
can handle a rifle or, revolver, so that every man, no 
matter what his size or weight, is on an equal footing 
with any other man. They are true Americans, con- 
trolled by the same feelings and ideas that controlled our 
forefathers. In the majority of cases, а man's word 
is as good as a surety bond, but they are very careful 
about giving their word. Incidentally, if they think that 
you are trying to “double cross" them, a local under- 
taker will have а new job very shortly. 

A good illustration of their regard for their word is 


& case known to me personally—that of an old man 
about sixty-five years old who was arrested for stilling 
("stiling" being the local name for making illicit 


whiskey). The old fellow, whom we shall call John 
Smith, is well known throughout the country, and had 
been а personal friend of the United States circuit 
judge since boyhood. "When it had been proved at the 
trial that the old man had been caught red-handed, the 
judge made him a proposition: Now, John," he said, 
“I have know you for many years. You are an old man 
and I don't want to send you to the penitentiary if I 
can possibly help it, but you have been stilling, and the 
minimum penalty that I can give you is three years in 
the penitentiary. However, if you will give me your 
word of honor that you will stop stilling, I will suspen 
sentence and you will not have to go to the penitentiary." 
The old man thought for a minute, then, looking 
straight at the judge, made this reply: Well, Jedge, T 
sure am some tempted, but it ain't no use. If I don't 
still, the boys they'll still, and if the boys don't still, the 
gals, they'll still, and if the gals don't still, the old 
woman (also over sixty) she'll still. You'd better go 
ahead and send me to that thar penitentiary. I guess I 
can stay there for some years, but stilling will be going 
on, jes’ the same, Jedge, jes’ the same." The old fellow 
did go to the penitentiary and stilling did go on just 
the same. : 

However, excessive truthfulness is not always the rule 
in the mica country, especially when it comes to disposing 
of a mine to a guileless stranger. Sometimes there is de- 
liberate fraud, but more often, perhaps, it is just а case 
of letting the stranger take the chances, for mica mining 
is a precarious occupation. The chance of getting your 
money back when you invest it in a mica mine runs about 
the same as if you went to a horse race and bet on а ten- 
to-one-shot. Of course, we have seen ten-to-one-shots 
win, but they don’t win every day. 

This element of chance is such that it makes mica min- 
ing one of the most fascinating games possible. Every 
miner is on the verge of “striking it rich” and becoming 
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independent of all labor for the rest of his life, and they 
can point to certain definite cases where such has been a 
fact, but they are few and far between. However, this 
element of chance has largely standardized the price of a 
mica mine, the standard price being $80,000 for the min- 
ing rights. This applies to a mine with a shaft 150 feet 
deep, or to a hole in the ground five feet deep, generally 
known as a “ground hog mine.” If they have taken out 
any mica at all, it is a “mica mine,” and if a stranger 
wishes to buy it, they will do him a favor and let him have 
it at the regular price of $80,000. There is always an 
estate to be settled or a mortgage to be met or some 
other equally urgent reason for disposing of the mine at 
such a ridiculously low figure. 

One of the pictures on Page 8 shows the writer stand- 
ing near the office, living quarters, supply storeroom 
and warehouse of “one of the richest mines in the coun- 
try,” which, however, was not working at that time, but 
as a great favor could be bought for the standard price 
of $80,000. 

Perhaps one reason for the great “value” of Carolina 
mica mines is the fact that some of them are real antiques. 
Many traces of pre-historic diggings have been discov- 
ered, and about fifty years ago Genera] Thomas L. 
Clingman collected the following facts and legends about 
them. Senator Clingman argued, and with no little 
force, that owing to the fact that the workings which he 
examined resembled those of the Mexicans, it was possible 
a party of Spaniards wandered into Western North 
Carolina when Cortez was in Mexico or De Soto was in 
Florida. Indeed, there is an old Cherokee legend, that 
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long ago companies of white men came on mules from the 
South and worked during the summer, carrying away 
with them a white metal. At any rate, Macon, Mitchell, 
Yancy and Buncombe counties bear undisputable evi- 
dence of the pre-historic miner of mica. 

In one place in Macon County, at the depth of forty 
feet, signs of former workings were discovered. Even 
the marks left by the tools were visible, and at a greater 
depth, tools, such as picks, hoes, windlass, etc., were dis- 
covered in a remarkable state of preservation. From the 
best estimate obtainable, at least two hundred, and pos- 
sibly four hundred years, have elapsed since this mine 
had been worked. 

To the South of Franklin, in Macon County, there 
were, a few years ago, traces of ancient workings which 
seem to be the work of the “Little People,” a race of 
dwarfs preceding the Indians, in the existence of whom 
the mountaineers have implicit faith. The workings are 
too small for a large man and the tool marks were also 
small. It has long been said among the native Carolina 
miners that the mines worked by the “Little People” 
never failed to pay handsomely. 

We know that the Indians of the Mississippi Valley 
used mica as a decoration, and it was supposed that there 
was a considerable trading between them and the Chero- 
kees, who occupied the mica country. The Norsemen 
were in America seven or eight hundred years ago. May 
they not have used mica for window panes? 

We cannot say who worked these mines, but we do 
know (1) That Macon County was settled about 1810 to 
1820, and the Buncombe before the Revolution ; (2) that 


Mr. Roper and Mr. Challender at the 
Franklin shop 
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before these counties were 
settled mines had been 
worked and large trees had 
grown up in the old dig- 
gings; (3) that the tools 
used appear very primitive; 
(4) that no one who ex- 
amines the mines fixes the 
workings at a later date 
than 1700. 

Was it the hardy Norse- 
man seeking to keep the 
cold from his home yet let 
in the light? Was it the 
“Little People" of whom 
the Cherokee Indians have 
so many legends and to whom they attribute so much of 
the supernatural? Or was it the daring Spaniard drift- 
ing North from Florida? Ог, as most likely, was it the 
*Little People? and later the Spaniard? 

Now a few words on mica mining in general. Mica 
lies between walls of rock which have to be separated by 
blasting. 'The mines in & great many cases are located 
high up on the mountainside where it is impossible to 
get a wheeled vehicle, so that the supplies are carried up 
either by pack horses or on the backs of men. Taking 
the mica from these mines is a great problem, because 
it has to be handled very carefully. А scheme followed 
by one miner, which struck me as being very original, 
was to place the mica carefully in boxes, cut down a tree 
some thirty feet high, shape up the branches in such a 
way that the trunk of the tree would stay about four feet 
from the ground, then pack the boxes of mica on the 
trunk of the tree, fastened securely, hitch two oxen to 
the big end of the tree and start down the mountain, this 
being one of the mines where it was impossible to get a 
wagon to the mine. I doubt if any artificial springs or 
shock absorbers have gone over the same road with as 
little damage to the mica. It is true that when they gct 
down to the *big road," some two miles off and 8,000 feet 
below the level of the mine, the limbs which originally 
held the trunk some four feet from the ground had been 
worn down so that the trunk of the tree was only six or 
eight inches above the ground, but the object had been 
accomplished—the mica delivered safe and sound. 

The value of mica depends upon two factors—quality 
and size, so that the value of any one mine producing the 
same quality throughout the vein depends largelv upon 
the size of the product. 'To show how prices increase 
with size, taking standard stove sizes (that 1s, mica that 
has been sheeted, cleaned neatlv and cut carefullv to 
specific sizes), we find that in the early part of 1917, 
pieces 2 x 2 inches were worth approximately $2.00 per 
pound; pieces 8 x 8 inches were worth $4.50 per pound; 
pieces 4 x 4 inches, $6.00 per pound, and pieces 8 x 8 
inches, $17.00 per pound. You will see bv this why mica 
men take such pride in showing large sheets that have 
been produced from some mine. Two such pieces are 
shown in the illustration. Incidentally, the gentleman in 
this picture is not trving to sell a mica mine. 


This picture shows two mica “books” that are of more than 
average size and value 
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You have, perhaps, 
learned enough by now to 
guess that the Western 
Electric Company did not 
buy a mica mine. It ac- 
quired J. W. Roper instead. 
Mr. Roper has his head- 
quarters at Franklin, N. C., 
and his job is to cover the 
southern mica fields, buying 
such mica as 1s suitable for 
our use. To do this, on 
many mornings he starts 
out. at four o'clock to go 
through the mountains in & 
horseless buggy. In the 
army they are called “mules,” and many other things not 
printable. 

'The mica is shipped to Franklin, and is there cut in 
our Franklin shop. This picture shows Mr. Roper and 
Mr. Challender, our shop superintendent, standing at the 
main entrance. | | 

The force of the plant at Franklin varies in number, 
but in August it consisted of nine people. The little girl 
is Mary Bailey, and she was the baby and pride of the 
shop up to a few months ago, when she left to return to 
school. However, as soon as she gets a little more 
schooling, she intends to return to work for the Western 
Electric Company, which, she says, 1s the finest company 
in the country. | 

And such a recommendation is perhaps after all worth 
at least as much as securing a new source of mica supply. 
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Road Salesman 


The salesman, he ariseth late in the morning 
He eateth a good breakfast, 
Yea, verily, bacon and eggs eateth he. 
He lighteth a good cigar and calleth on his customer 
Sayeth he to said customer, “This here Ross D 
Doth loud and long howl about specialties 
Buy a sewing machine or eke six irons of the famed W. E. 
So that he will close his face.” 


„Oh, well,” sayeth his customer, 

“Ship us one or two.” 

Then doth the salesman pat himself upon the back! 
Thinketh he “A good job have I done.” 

Yet no constructive work hath he accomplished. 

No new customer hath he developed 

Perchance he batteneth on his predecessor’s work 
And pulleth down a fat bonus. 

Yea, life for a salesman is one grand sweet song! 


He floateth into the office on Saturday morning, 
Bulleth he the Sales Manager 
As to how hard he worketh | 
Kicketh he to the Specialist about how the 
Order he took yesterday has not been delivered. 
Great promises giveth out the salesman 
Next week big orders will he take, all new business 
Wearily to this listeneth the Specialist. 
Saveth he, it is old stuff and requesteth the 
Salesman to tie it outside. 


T ————— 
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Flag Day at Hawthorne 


The Flag Is There 


the House of Hohenzollern, made his usual daily 

discouraging discovery that “our flag was still 
there” and that our boys were still behind it with their 
shooting eyes on straight. If he had jumped aboard one 
of his pirate boats and come over to the States for the 
day he would have had a fine chance to see how solidly 
the rest of the 100 million nieces and nephews of Uncle 
Sam are behind those boys and behind that flag. 

We would have been more than glad to welcome His 
August Altitude at the celebration held at Hawthorne 
during the noon hour. 

For Hawthorne’s cosmopolitan population turned out 
in force to show their affection for the grand old flag 
which has no ueber Alles" aspirations, but which, for all 
that, does not intend to occupy an “unter anybody” 
position, either. 

Just after the noon whistle blew the Western Electric 
Band marched from the Cable Plant through the 
grounds. At the gas tanks a detachment of soldiers fell 
in behind the band. А sergeant of police, bearing the 
colors and escorted by two officers from the rifle squad, 
led the procession to the athletic field, where they lined 
up before the speakers! stand. Seated in the stand were 
Vice-President H. F. Albright and the superintendents 


N GAIN, on Friday, June 14, All-Highest Bill, of 


and assistant superintendents of the Works. W. H. 
Meese acted as master of ceremonies. 

The program was short, but very effective. It opened 
with one stanza of “The Star Spangled Banner," fol- 
lowed by America’s Creed, read in unison. 

The flag was then raised while the band played the 
national anthem. When “Old Glory” had reached its 
position at the top of the staff the audience repeated 
tLe pledge of allegiance: “I pledge allegiance to my flag, 
and to the republic for which it stands—one nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

J. W. Palmer, of the National Council of Defense, then 
spoke briefly of the war. The program closed with the 
sınging of the first stanza of “America.” 

Moving pictures were taken of the ceremonies and will 
he incorporated in the reels of Hawthorne pictures now 
in preparation. A panoramic “still” of the crowd also 
was taken, at the conclusion of the program, with every- 
one facing the photographer, who stood on the roof of 
the General Merchandise Building. 

If the All-Highest cares for a copy of this photograph, 
as a souvenir, we shall be glad to have one of the Allied 
aviators deliver it to him, provided he will send us his 
present address. By attaching it to a bomb the airman 
could make certain of its reaching the ground all right. 
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A Russian Officer’s Experiences 


The Writer of This Article, Wladimir Behr, Is Now Employed by the International Western Electric Company. Before the Russian 
Revolution He Was an Officer in the Russian Army Holding the Rank of Stabs Captain, Which About Corresponds to a Captain in 
Our Army 


Russian Government was true to its old historical 

policy of protecting the small Slavish nationalities 
of the Balkans and did not allow Austria to have a free 
hand concerning Serbia. This step brought Russia into 
contact with two very mighty enemies and forced her 
into the war with them, a 
struggle which created a 
battle front from the Baltic 
Sea to the Carpathians, a 
front which she defended 
in 1914 with 5,000,000 sol- 
diers, which number was 
increased to about 20,000,- 
000 in January, 1917. 

The purpose of this little 
article is by no means to 
write an historical sketch 
of Russia’s part in the war. 
It is simply to express my 
personal experiences for ^ ^. | 7 
period of three years in dif- І 
ferent parts of our front апа 
over almost all of Russia. 

On the 19th of July, Russian style (August 1, new 
style),* Germany and Austria declared war on us. A 
tremendous patriotic wave went all over the country, 
enthusiasm and devotion for the war fought for the right 
cause, for the defense of the weak. Nobody who knew 
Russia in peace times would have recognized her now. 
It was like liberation from a long imprisonment. It was 
like fulfillment of the most ardent wish to achieve the 
unification and liberation of all Slavish nationalities from 
foreign tutorship and slavery. Enthusiasm knew no 
limit. The streets were decorated with national flags 
and the Russian hymn was heard everywhere. Mobiliza- 
tion was executed in a most marvelous way. Train after 
train left Moscow, officers and soldiers singing patriotic 
songs and cheered by the whole of Russia. The number 
of volunteers was enormous. I remember having had to 
wait for five hours at the enlistment office for volunteers 
in the line of men offering their services on the same day 
I did. 

Such was the spirit in Russia when I left Moscow in 
the beginning of August, 1914, and was ordered to go to 
one of the Russian fortresses in the northern part of our 
German front, Ossowetz by name, twenty miles from the 
German frontier. This fortress was designed to defend 
the northern part of Poland with a special view of the 
strategically very important railway center of Bjela- 
stock. I was assigned to the heavy fortress artillery. 
The first four weeks of my stay in Ossowetz I spent in 
adapting myself to my new environment. The military 
system in Russia was based on the educational census. 


/ | “НЕ present world-war began because the Imperial 


Russian Fortifications Like Those Described in This Article 


Everybody served according to the degree of his 
education from one to four years, and men who served 
but one year were eligible as officers, having passed, of 
course, an officer’s examination. On account of this law, 
I was promoted to the first officer’s rank in 1918, so 
that in Ossowetz I occupied the position of Assistant 
Battery Commander. 
Russia’s first offensive in 
August, 1914, which was in 
East of Prussia, drove the 
Germans almost to Koenigs- 
berg and to their famous 
Oder defense line, forcing 
them to withdraw a consid- 
erable number of troops 
from the Western front, 
and so weakened their offen- 
sive strength against the 
menaced French capital. 
It left no work to be done 
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only after the Germans had 
concentrated the greater 
part of their strength 
against this offensive, the Russian troops had to give 
ground on this front, and Ossowetz had its chance 
to play an important róle in stopping the Huns. In a 
four days’ battle we succeeded in stopping the enemy and 
drove them back to the Masuric Lakes, where the whole 
artillery from Ossowetz was concentrated. Here we were 
holding the front for four months, but a tremendous Ger- 
man offensive on a very big scale, with Warsaw as its 
aim, forced us back to Ossowetz. There we held out for 
six months, in spite of the most terrible bombardment 
from the famous forty-two-centimeter monster guns, gas 
attacks, explosive bullets, etc. 

This period, and especialiy the last two weeks of our 
stay in Ossowetz, was probably the most interesting I 
spent in the trenches, and if my readers will permit me I 
will try to give them a picture of the events of the last 
two weeks before the evacuation of our fortress. 

During the night of July 21 to 22, 1915, I was 
awakened by a soldier who told me that a huge thick 
cloud of gases was moving upon us. I got up imme- 
diately and reported the news to my superiors, who or- 
dered the whole artillery of the fortress to prepare at 
once for the fight to repulse the gas attack. Bonfires 
were scattered all around to consume the gas and the sol- 
diers were ordered to have their gas masks handy and to 
prepare large quantities of water for drinking and water- 
ing purposes. I was at that time the commander of a 
battery and so I immediately went to my observation 


*'The Russians use the Julian calendar which is thirteen days 
behind the Gregorian calendar used by us and by most European 
countries. 
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post and from there saw at a distance of about one mile 
from the fortress an immense thick, dark-gray cloud 
slowly moving toward us. The gases already had passed 
the infantry trenches and we received word from there 
that the Germans were attacking following the gases. 

The whole artillery of the fortress immediately opened 
fire and we succeeded in the course of ten to fifteen min- 
utes in checking this first German attack. By that time 
the gas had reached the fortress and the officers and sol- 
diers were ordered to put their gas masks on. It may be 
of interest to mention that, since this was the first year 
of the war and this was almost the first gas attack hurled 
by the Germans on the Russian front, our gas masks 
were, of course, not as efficient as those that are used by 
the Allies today on the Western front. The masks that 
we used considerably hampered the free movements of 
the soldiers, and they had to be removed every fifteen 
minutes in order, to dry the lenses which became steam- 
covered. In addition, a great deal of the gases pene- 
trated through the mask and then it became impossible 
to breathe. In spite of all these hardships the conduct 
of the soldiers was marvelous and the work was not slack- 
ened in any way. At nine o’clock the Germans flung an- 
other dose of gases at us and behind these clouds of gas 
they again tried to advance. Soon the gases penetrated 
the whole fortress where they remained longer than would 
have been the case had the fortress been located, not in 
a forest, but in the open field. Our losses were very 
great, but notwithstanding this the artillery continued 
the fire and the infantry did not abandon their trenches. 

Up to 11 o’clock in the morning the Germans at- 
tempted several times to capture our first-line trenches, 
but only after their sixth 
attack they succeeded. On 
account of our losses they 
almost reached the fortress 
but our reserve infantry 
arrived in time to force the 
Huns back, and with the 
help of the heavy artillery 
we even succeeded in cap- 
turing their first - line 
trenches. At about 2 
o’clockeverything was 
quiet. The Germans had m 
failed to capture the Ф 
fortress. 

It had been a hard and 
costly day for the Germans 
as well as for us. I myself 
being on the observation post lost consciousness three 
times and only after having been watered regained it. 
The whole day we were busy in fixing up the fortifica- 
tions and repairing places that had suffered from shells, 
in order to be ready for the next attack. 

The next day a few captured prisoners told us 
that the Germans were preparing another attack on 
an even bigger scale than the last one. We were pre- 
pared and waiting for this attack several days, but 
on account of the wind blowing in the wrong direc- 
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tion (against the Germans) they were unable to repeat. 

About 10 days later the Huns succeeded in capturing 
Warsaw which was south of Ossowetz and in the North 
the biggest Russian fortresses, Grodno and Ossowetz, 
had to be evacuated. 

Our fortress had remained the foremost point in а 
sharp salient and had to be given up to avoid being cut 
off from the rear. The spirit of sacrifice among our men 
surpassed everybody’s expectations. We worked for 
eight days without sleep or rest, without regular meals, 
having nothing but hard bread, tea and occasionally a 
cup of soup, but we succeeded in evacuating everything, 
not leaving a single gun to the enemy and blowing up all 
the fortifications. 

Our heavy artillery from Ossowetz was transferred to 
Moscow, to be transformed into field artillery units. In 
connection with its prospective use, I was sent for two 
months to the Galician front with a high general to in- 
spect the conditions of the field artillery there. Having 
fulfilled my duty, I returned to Moscow where I was busy 
helping to organize fortress artillery into field artillery, 
and with one of the first newly equipped regiments, left 
Moscow again for the Roumanian front. The very . 
plucky Roumanian advance across the Transylvanian 
mountains was soon stopped by the enemy, superior in 
number, and the Russian armies which came to the rescue 
of Roumania in the strength of a few hundred thousand 
men, had a hard time to hold the Germans who, by that 
time, had succeeded in penetrating into the Roumanian 
territory and occupying the Roumanian capital. We 
succeeded in saving only a strip of Roumanian territory 
bordering on Russia, and the important towns of Yassy 

and Galatz. Here we finally 
checked the German ad- 
vance. 
In February, 1917, I 
‚ received a short leave of 
absence and went to Mos- 
cow. At that time the Rus- 
sian Revolution started, 
and soon came the nefar- 
ious army order No. 1, 
which practically abolished 
officers’ ranks and de- 
stroyed the discipline in the 
army—the army which at 
that time had been infected 
and poisoned by seditious 
international and revolu- 
tionary propaganda, the 
same army in which the spirit of sacrifice had worked such 
wonders that whole regiments insufficiently armed had 
succeeded, after being surrounded by the enemy, in break- 
ing their way through; the same army for which no hard- 
ship was too much, which deprived from sleep and rest, 
fought and resisted a vicious and overwhelmingly strong 
enemy ; the same army in which the spirit of subordina- 
tion and discipline was almost proverbial. 

Whatever happened in Russia since February, 1917, 

is well known to everybody, but I do not want to finish 
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this story without saying that the fighting spirit of the 
Russian people is not dead, neither is their national pride 
in the Allies nor the hatred against the German invaders. 
There are elements in Russia among the most conscien- 
tious and best of people who are working for the recon- 
struction of Russia. They have strong enemies in the 
Russian borders, besides their foreign enemies. 
These loyal people need the sympathy and the help of 
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the Allies to whom they never have been traitors, but 
only have not been strong enough to support them, being 
overwhelmed by an unreasonable and misled mob. "The 
peril lies in the delay. The sooner help comes the better 
will it be for the common cause from which Russia's cause 
cannot be detached, just as the common cause cannot be 
detached from Russia's cause. This is the ray of hope— 
the only ray of hope of every national thinking Russian. 
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Alexander Brown, Manager at Denver, Dies 


End Comes Suddenly While at Wheel of His Automobile on 
Way to Summer Home in the Mountains 


of the Company at Denver and Salt Lake City, 

died of heart disease Saturday evening, June 1, 
while on his way to his mountain cottage at Cresecent. 
Without a word or sign, he stopped his car and was gone, 
thus devoting his last energy to the 
safety of his wife and daughter and 
thereby saving them from injury and 
perhaps from death. 

All through his life the dominant 
note in Mr. Brown's character was loy- 
alty. He was invariably loyal to his 
friends. They could depend upon him 
in every emergency. This same loy- 
alty, intensified and more tender still, 
was ever manifested toward his family. 
To the Western Electric Company and 
its officers he was devotedly true. No 
matter what his health, he gave his best 
efforts, always efficient and attentive to 
details. And to it all he added an 
unusual care for the interests of the 
men and women working under his 
direction, thinking constantly of their welfare and sym- 
pathizing with them in their difficulties. 

One of his most marked characteristics was his judicial 
way of looking at matters. He was never swept off his 
feet. He had the faculty of quietly weighing pros and 
cons. When he arrived at a conclusion it could be de- 
pended upon. He was signally free from irritability and 
never descended to any jealousy. Deceit and conceit 
were unknown to him. His dealings were straight and 
his word was true. He was a large-bodied, large-souled 
man, like the mountains which he loved so much and to 
which he always went for rest. 

His funcral on the afternoon of June 5 was largely 


A LEXANDER BROWN, for twelve years manager 


Alexander Brown 


attended by officers and employees of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, among them G. E. Cullinan, Western Dis- 
trict Manager of St. Louis; Manager Fred B. Uhrig, of 
Kansas City, and C. H. Talmage, Manager at Salt Lake 
City, and by representatives of many other companies in 
similar lines of business, as well as by 
members of the First Congregational 
Church, of whose trustees he had long 
been chairman, and by a host of other 
friends in Denver. 


A Friend's Tribute. 


My friendship with Alex Brown 
was of long standing. During those 
years when I was more actively en- 
gaged in “road work’ there was no man- 
ager from whom I received a heartier 
welcome or more thorough co-opera- 
tion. It was a pleasure and privilege 
to work with him. 

His home, always open to me as to 
other friends, was an oasis in the desert 
for the tired W. E. man on his trip from coast to coast. 
His home life was ideal, due in no small part to his tender 
and sympathetic nature. 

His life was one of heroism—the long illness of his 
younger days and fight for life when told that his time 
was short, a later and lingering illness, when stronger 
men would have given up their work—the loss during this 
time of his excellent mother, whom it was the writer’s 
privilege to know, and a few years ago the death of a 
beloved child. He bore all bravely and without faltering, 
and, in Mr. Uhrig’s words, he died as he would have 
wished—with his wife at his side in the beautiful moun- 
tains he loved so well. D. C. RICHARDSON. 
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М order that the resources of the Company may be 
1 placed at the disposal of the Government to a 
greater extent than has been possible in the past, 
a new department has been formed known as the Gov- 
ernment department. Harry L. Grant, for many years 
sales manager of the Chicago house, is in charge of the 
department, with the title of manager. J. C. Enders is 
sales manager, G. A. Sherman assistant manager, and 
A. L. Perry credit manager. Headquarters arc at 463 
West Street. | 
The Company now deals with between 40 and 50 Gov- 
ernment bureaus; and it is to provide a clearing house 
between these bureaus and the various Western Electric 
departments and houses that the new form of organiza- 
tion has been adopted. 


G. A. Sherman, 
Assistant Manager 


Harry L. Grant, 
Manager 
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The Government Department 


The Government department also has the job of mak- 
ing sure that Uncle Sam not only gets what he wants, 
but gets what he wants when he wants it; for the time of 
delivery is a big factor in these days of war. A little 
delay on this side of the Atlantic, even in the furnishing 
of something that seems of only minor importance, may 
make trouble over in France where the nation’s soldiers 
are fighting dependent upon the supplies which must be 
sent from home. The service end of the Government 
Department’s job is of first importance. 


Now, a few words about the men in charge of the new 
department. Harry Grant hardly needs any introduc- 
tion to the readers of the News as his name frequntly 
has bobbed up in its columns. 


A. L. Perry, 
Credit Manager 


J. C. Enders, 


SS SSE Sales Manager 
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Mr. Grant was first employed by the Company in 1905 
їн the clerical inspection department, and remained in 
Chicago until last year when he came to New York to 
prepare himself for his new position. During his last 
eight years in Chicago he was sales manager. 


John С. Enders, the sales manager of the Government 
department, has been dealing with the Government on 
behalf of the Company for a number of years and brings 
to his new work a thorough knowledge of and familiarity 
with the Government’s requirements and desires. | 

Mr. Enders has been an employee of the Company 
since September 23, 1893, when he began as an office boy, 
and since 1899 has been a salesman at the New York 
house, Government work being his peculiar province. 


George А. Sherman, the assistant manager of the 
Government department, is a product of the San Fran- 
cisco house where he has been employed since March, 
1906. He began work at that time as an order editor 
and was advanced from time to time with most com- 
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mendable regularity until he became stores manager in 
1912. 

It is а long jump, in a strictly geographical sense, 
from San Francisco to New York, but before he left the 
Golden Gate, his many friends of the San Francisco 
house entertained him at a dinner which was so enjoy- 
able that he went away almost reconciled to the prospect 
of living in New York. 


Alphonso L. Perry, who has charge of the accounting 
and collections of the new department, began his Western 
Electric career by doing inventory work at the Chicago 
house in 1905. He stayed there for only & few months 
when he was transferred to Kansas City as cashier. He 
stayed in Kansas City for nearly four years, going to 
Chicago at the end of that period as chief clerk. After 
a year in Chicago he was transferred to clerical inspec- 
tion work in New York, and from there was sent to 
Hawthorne. He became stores manager in St. Louis in 
1915, and retained that position until he took up his 
new work in New York. 


23 


Other Changes 


William H. De Witt, Jr., has been made general traf- 
fic manager and is now stationed at Hawthorne. He 
reports to A. L. Salt, Vice-President in charge of traffic. 

Mr. De Witt began to work for the Company in New 
York as a shipping clerk in December, 1905. In the 
next two or three years he held various clerical positions 
in New York, and in 1909 was made head of the traffic 
department. In 1918 he became eastern traffic manager 
and remained in that position until his latest advance- 
ment. His transfer to Hawthorne is his first change in 
location since he has been with the Company. 


The much-traveled Tyler Holmes has jumped again, 
this time to Denver, where he will succeed the late Alex- 
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W. H. De Witt, Jr. A. B. Vandercook 


ander Brown, whose death is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue of the News. There isn't room enough to give a 
detailed account of the journeys which Mr. Holmes has 
taken since he began to work for the Company in 1900, 
but his itinerary reads something like this: New York, 
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Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Harrisburgh, Syracuse, New 
York, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Hawthorne, 
Philadelphia, New Haven. He was manager at New 
Haven. 

On June 21 District Manager Leggett gave a luncheon 
to the officials of the Southern New England Telephone 
Company in honor of Mr. Holmes, and his successor, A. 
W. Bates. 


Emil L. Spolander, the new stores manager at St. 
Louis, has been an employee of the Company since 1899, 
when he began work in Chicago as an office boy or, as he 
puts it himself, “chasing the buzzer.” In two months 
he was transferred to the order department and after 


E. L. Spolander H. P. Stewart 


working in various other departments of the Chicago 
house went to Kansas City in 1902. Не has been there 
up to the time of his latest advancement, being advanced 
from time to time until he reached the position of stores 
manager. 
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- Н.Р. Stewart succeeds Mr. Spolander as stores man- 
ager at Kansas City. He has been an employee of the 
Company since 1910, beginning with an educational 
course at Hawthorne. From 1911 to 1913 he was en- 
gaged in various kinds of work at Hawthorne and then 
went to Dallas, where he stayed for a year. Since 
March, 1914, he has been at the Salt Lake City house. 


In order to fill the vacancy made by the advancement 
of Mr. Sherman to the Government department, Hugh 
P. Treat has been made stores manager of the San 
Francisco house. He was first employed by the Com- 
pany in 1906 working for a time in the apparatus stock 
room at West Street, New York. After a month or two 
in the billing department he was transferred to the for- 
eign sales department where he stayed until 1910, going 
at that time to the telephone sales department. 

In 1912, Mr. Treat was made statistician in the sales 
department, reporting to Mr. Swope, and held that posi- 
tion until 1914, when he went to the Cleveland house to 
get acquainted with distributing house methods. A year 
later ne went to San Francisco as assistant stores 

manager. 


Condon R. Bean has been appointed stores manager 
at Los Angeles to take the place of O. S. Lair, who has 
resigned. Mr. Bean has been an employee of the Com- 
pany since 1914, beginning as a city salesman in Port- 
land. He has been at Portland ever since, with the 
exception of three months at San Francisco in 1915. He 
was office manager at Portland at the time he was 
transferred to his new position. 


Credit Men Meet 


, | “НЕ twenty-third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was held in Chi- 
cago June 19 to 21, more than 1,700 attending. 

The Western Electric Company was represented by ten 

Credit Managers. 

On Wednesday evening, June 19, a Western Electric 
dinner and conference was held at the University Club 
and the discussions lasted till the wee sma’ hours. 
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L. R. Browne, who for a long time has been the News’ 
correspondent at the Philadelphia house, has been trans- 
ferred to the International Western Electric Company 
of which he will be credit manager. Mr. Browne became 
a Western Electric employee in December, 1906, begin- 
ning as a claim clerk in Chicago. In the following year 
he was sent to Omaha, but returned to Chicago in 1908. 
Later in the same year he was transferred to Philadel- 
phia, where he has been for the last ten years. At the 
time of his recent promotion he was credit manager and 
cashier. 


Albert E. Case, who will succeed Mr. Browne in Phila- 
delphia, has been with the Company since 1910. He 
began in the credit department in New York and since 
March, 1916, has been credit manager and cashier of 
the Boston house. 


H. P. Litchfield goes to Boston as credit manager, to 
succeed A. E. Case. Mr. Litchfield has been in the credit 
department of the New York house for some time and 
for the last eight months has been the correspondent of 
the News. Boston is no stranger to him, however, as 
he lived there before going to New York. | 


А. B. Vandercook has been appointed sales manager 
at Los Angeles. He was first employed by the Company 
in 1916 as а salesman. For the last six months he has 
been a specialist at Los Angeles. 


A. W. Bates, who takes charge at New Haven, entered 
the students! course at Hawthorne in 1909, and has been 
for several years in the A. & B. service department at 
New York. 


Who Wants a Washlady? 
This Letter Was Received by the Employment 
Department 
“Western Electric Co.. | 
Chicago, Ill. 

*Dear Sirs: 

“I saw your ad for a washer and wringer in the No- 
vember Ladies’ World, and would be very glad to receive 
your book ‘97 L-W? as soon as possible. 
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Western Electric Credit Men at Chicago—Front Row (left to right) W. A. Williford, Credit Manager, St. Louis; 


Credit Manager, Cleveland; M. A. Curran, General Credit Manager; F. A. Ketcham, Central District Manager; 
sistant Treasurer, Chicago; A. C. Fredbloom, Credit Manager, Chicago. 


Chicago; E. W. Wolfetyn, 


Credit Manager, Cincinnati; J. E. Stiles, Credit M 
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E. W. Shepard, 
E. R. Gilmore, As- 
Credit Department, 


Rack Row (left to right) F. J. Kelly, 
anager, Omaha; I. B. Stafford, Credit Manager, Pitte- 


burgh; C. E. Vandel, Credit Manager, Kansas City; J. J. O’Reilly, Credit Manager, Seattle 
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Around the Circuit 


Atlanta 


HILE it is a noted fact that Western Electric 
salesmen are called upon to furnish almost 
everything, still it hardly ever occurs that they 
are asked to furnish ships. Mr. Smith, of the Mason- 


Hangar Contracting Company, which is building the 
large Government warehouse at Charleston, S. C., was 
talking recently to H. B. Stanton, getting prices on a 
large list of material, for which material they afterwards 
gave Mr. Stanton their order. 
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Will you take it or have it sent? 


During the conversation relative to prices and de- 
liveries, etc., on a regular line of material, Mr. Stanton 
asked Mr. Smith what else there was that he could fur- 
nish him, and Mr. Smith turned to him and said he wanted 
a passenger steamship with a capacity of three to five 
hundred passengers. Mr. Stanton told him he could fill 
that order, too, and within twenty hours from the time 
this conversation took place he had found the vessel, 
negotiations had been opened between the parties owning 
it and the Mason-Hangar Company, the matter was 
satisfactorily arranged, and they telegraphed Wash- 
ington for permission to charter this vessel for six 
months. 


Fifth Avenue 


UST about noon on Wednesday, May 15, the New 
J York, New Haven & Hartford met with a most 
serious misfortune, in that their station at New 
Haven was completely wrecked by fire, destroying all of 


their train dispatching outfit. They immediately sent 
in a telephone call to the Western Electric Company for 
help. C. R. Wharton rushed to the scene, arriving there 
that same night, taking with him as baggage а number 
of special dispatching instruments. Mr. Shepard, the 
General Purchasing Agent, and Mr. Wharton worked 
tirelessly through the night, figuring out just what was 
needed to replace the outfit, and at eleven o'clock on 
Thursday morning the order was telephoned to New 
York for the equipment which was necessary. Early on 
Saturday morning a train pulled into New Haven carry- 
ing over ninety per cent. of the material ordered. 

Through all this time, R. Mason, of our New Haven 
house was on the job supplying such material as was 
carried in New Haven stock, and in less than three days 
the road had everything on tap ready to be installed. 

The officials of the New Haven Road conveyed to the 
Western Electric their sincere appreciation of our 
services. 


Omaha 


Here is an interesting order we received last month: 


Ship, no charge, to U. S. Army Balloon School, at Fort Omaha, 
care 64th Balloon Company, one only Telephone, Farm Light and 
Electrical Specialist, Inducted Type, code name A. C. McLean. 


We shipped Annis Cleaveland McLean the same day. 


M. A. Buehler and E. Lum took up the W. E. end of 
the second big Red Cross Drive stretcher and under cover 
of a most generous barrage of subscriptions, went over 
the top without any opposition. 


Our Picnic 


June is the month of Roses, 
Of picnics and parties and swims, 
Herewith our girls in two poses, 
Imagine—a picnic without any Jims. 
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Manawa Park was the loadstone, 
A flivver, a dance and some lunch. 
They told us they were there alone, 
But as to that we've another hunch. — 
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All from Omaha 


Our shop girls have been outfitted with “Liberty Over- 
alls.’ The office girls are contemplating a like move. 
Miss Tillie Vitoush donned the khaki blouse and breeches 
just to try them. Result of trial censored. Proposition 
pigeon-holed. 


Memphis 


\ A JILL WHEELER, our Stores Manager in 

Memphis, was never South of the Mason Dixon 

Line until he went to Memphis, but since that 

time Will has learned many things about the South that 
he never knew before. 

In going into Memphis on his initial trip, Will was 
very observing of the beautiful scenery along the Mis- 
sissippi and, among other things, he noticed a building 
with a sign reading “Free Gin." Now this looked rather 
queer to Will, for all the Gin he ever drank around St. 
Louis cost real money, so the happy thought of indulg- 
ing in & *Free Gin Rickey" during the hot summer 
months ran through his mind for several days, until one 
day at lunch, when the matter of prohibition in Tennes- 
see was being discussed. When Will learned the truth 
about prohibition in Memphis, and that the sign “Free 
Gin” meant a Cotton Gin instead of a refreshing drink, 
he felt bad for several days. 

After landing in Memphis, Will wanted to hire а 
porter, so he put an ad in the local papers and asked 
every darky he met as to where he could find а good 
porter. Well it was not long until Will had a line of 
applicants a block long; so he picked the best darky in 
the line and told him to report for duty the next morning. 
but the darky never showed up. The next day Will hired 
two porters to report the following morning, thinking 
that if one failed to show up he could depend on the 
other ; but neither of them reported. So Will decided one 
morning to hire every darky that applied that day, so 
he hired fourteen porters, and of the fourteen only one 
reported for duty the next morning. 
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Broadway 


Farewell to the Milk Maid. 
6 ç’ | * HE milk maid all forlorn” that we used to read 


about in Mother Goose would have a good 

reason for feeling that way nowadays. A 
whole lot of her species is probably working in munition 
plants already, more are likely to follow and all because 
Western Electric-Omega Milking Machines are taking 
the place of the time-honored milk maid with the three- 
legged stool. 


Perhaps you did not know that your Company is in 
the milking machine business. It is, and has been for all 
of а year, but up to this time only four of our houses— 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and New York—have 
been actively engaged in selling these efficient extractors 
of the bovine lacteal fluid. 'The success attained by the 
four houses mentioned has been a sufficient indication 
that the Western Electric Company is justified in jump- 
ing into the milking machine game with both feet or, to 
be more accurate, with all of its houses. 


Yes, the milk maid is on her way. Not that she did 
not do а good job. We don't mean to be ungallant. But 
the Western Electric-Omega really can do it ever so much 
better, more quickly and thoroughly and in an absolutely 
sanitary way. Besides, it will do its bit in making up 
somewhat for the shortage in farm labor. With the ma- 
chine one man can milk a herd in mighty quick ti.e. 
The machine is fastened to the cow by means of a sur- 
cingle and а motor-driven suction apparatus does the 
rest. Cows seem to like the machine better than hand 
milking. At least, that is what dairymen tell us, and, by 
heck, they ought to know. 


Even though the milkmaid is on her way, her co- 
worker, the farmerette, is still hard at work. In the 
photograph below two farmerettes from 195 Broadway 
are shown tilling the fertile soil of Staten Island. Miss 
Ruth Dickson is on the left and Miss L. Wendemuth on 
the right. 


Farming ia New York City 
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San Francisco 


HE second annual picnic of the San Francisco 

House was held on May 25, among the beautiful 

oak trees of Paradise Cove at the north end of 
San Francisco Bay. A splendid day, a large and jolly 
crowd, and perfect handling of the ambitious schedule 
made the affair highly successful, although it, or in fact 
any, of the successive annuals can never displace in our 
minds the memory of that classic “FIRST.” There were 
missing, too, many faces of those who are now serving 
Uncle Sam and who are slated to undergo many perils 
by sea, land and air before they will be among us again. 


Various races and games occupied the morning. The 
afternoon was devoted mainly to dancing to the music 
of an excellent jazz band, the floor being cleared now 
and then for special events such as the insulator race, 
the nail driving contest and the exciting finale of the 
tug-of-war, in which Emeryville reversed previous 
history by gaining two feet on the San Francisco 
team and holding this advantage through ten tense 
minutes. 


Grace Greenwood proved to be an athletic “find” for 
she won two contests, one of them after a splendid final 
sprint. The Gold Dust twins ran a good three-legged 
race and would perhaps have won—had they not upset 
five yards from the start. Starter Treat, as the official 
gunman, performed like Bill Hart, or our own Doug.“ 


The game prizes were all awarded in various values of 
Thrift Stamps, and the gate prize was a Western Elec- 
tric sewing machine, donated by the Company, and won 
by Torres of San Francisco. At five, six and seven 
o’clock the return boats left the grounds, bearing a 
merry crowd of singing and laughing people, all well 
pleased with the events of a perfect day. To General 
Chairman C. H. Binkley, of Emeryville, and his capable 
committee great credit 18 due for their successful han- 
dling of an ambition plan. Following is a list of events 
and the winners, and at the bottom of this page and the 
next is a picture showing the picnic in full blast. It takes 
more than a page to show San Francisco’s host, especially 
when they are wandering hither and yon through the 
groves of Paradise Cove. 
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First race, 25 dose a boys and girls under six years) won 
by Alice Gibson. Second race, 50 yards—(For boys and girls be- 
tween six and eight) won by Mildred Gibson. "Third race, 50 yards 
—(For boys and girls between eight and ten) won by Ernest Par- 
now, Dorothy Nelson. Fourth race, 50 yards—(For girls between 
ten and fifteen years) won by Bertha Charlotte. Fifth Race, 50 
yards—(For boys between ten and fifteen years) won by William 
Earlley. Sixth race, 100 yards—(For men) Keegan, first; Harris, 
second. Seventh race, 75 yards—(Free for all ladies’ race) Grace 
Greenwood, first; May Lippincott, second. Eighth race, 50 yards— 
(Men's three-legged race) Keegan and Todt. Ninth race, 50 yards 
—(Sack race) Sharetto. Tenth race, laies’ insulator race—Grace 
Greenwood. Eleventh, tug-of-war—(Emeryville team, Joe Smith, 
captain; Miller, coach; Estes, anchor man; Johnson, Singen, Den- 
E Harris. Twelve—ladies’ nail-driving contest—Mrs. 
71 en. - 


This photograph shows San Francisco’s contribution 
to the recent Red Cross Parade. Miss Dolcini, head 
of our Red Cross Auxiliary, led our section, assisted by 
Miss Curry and Miss Rasmussen. Our girls had the ad- 
vantage of some coaching from Seaman Carter, of the 
Naval Training Station, and perfornied very creditably. 


From Somwehere in France Dee Murray writes: 


“Received a very valuable box from the Western Electric Com- 
pany which contained cards, smokes, and, best of all, a Daylo Flash- 
light. I will not longer be obliged to feel my way to my bunk at 
night. Many times I have repented not having brought one with 
me and I have been doing without one all this time. It easily fits 
in nry pocket and I one it around all day and night. Outside of 
my rifle, gas mask and bayonet it is the most convenient thing I 
carry. Many thanks to the Western Electric Company and its em- 
ployees for their kindness.” 


We are glad to hear that there is no longer any danger 
of Dee's wandering out into No Man's Land and heading 
straight for Berlin before he is scheduled to do it, along 
with à few thousand more. | 
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Why Did Sherman Say It?* 
A Wartime Drama in Two Acts 


Аст 1—Brrorr 


Solomon Grundyt 

Took order on Monday, 
Wrote it on Tuesday, 
Mailed it on Wednesday, 
Anxious on Thursday, 
Long Distance on Friday, 
Curses on Saturday, 
Exhausted on Sunday. 


Acr 2— AFTER 


Solomon Grundyt 

Took order on Monday, 

Declined it on Tuesday, 

Re-accepted it on Wednesday, 

Mailed it on Thursday, 

Forgot it on Friday, 

Assured by delighted customers on Saturday 
(six months later) that it had just been 
received. ; 


* G. A. Sherman says he didn't.—En. 
t Any road salesman, per service man. 


Minneapolis 


á | “НЕКЕ has been considerable talk regarding the 
status of Philadelphia in the progress of the human 
race. We now have specific data that they are no 

farther behind than 1899 and no nearer up to date than 

1907. Their order No. 4Z-1408-Y of May, 1918, calls 

for one No. 3-A spark coil and was placed on the Amer- 

ican Electric Co., of St. Paul, Minn., a concern which 
started in 1899 and which was bought by the Western 

Electric Company in 1907. 


Introducing the Rev. Mr. Bannister. 


Mankato, Minn., May 4, 1918. 


“Western Electric Company, 
“Minneapolis, Minn. Attention, Mr. Courtney. 


“Dear Mr. Courtney: 


„Have been trying for the past ten minutes to think 
of the name of your Sales Manager and for the life of me 
I cannot. You know who I mean, the gentleman 1 
thought was a preacher. Inasmuch as I cannot remem- 
ber it I am writing to you and I trust you will deliver 
the message.” 
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Chicago 

HE Chicago house is rather proud of its Red Cross 
work. During the recent Red Cross drive, Chicago 
employees subscribed $2,800, or about $3.80 per 
person. It was scarcely a drive, though, at the Chicago 
office, for a great many of the employees gave without 
solicitation, and all gave willingly. In more than half 

of the departments every employee subscribed. 


Last November the girls of our organization organ- 
ized a Red Cross Auxiliary and since that time have 
sewed two evenings a week from 6 to 8 P. M. The Com- 
pany has loaned sewing machines to the girls, and on 
Tuesday апа Friday nights our restaurant is а busy 
place as is shown by their output since last November. 


The picture shows Miss Zette Gliechman and Miss 
Minnie Fries, both active members, and Miss Margaret 
McKean, Chairman of our Red Cross Auxiliary, par- 
ticipating in the Red Cross parade which took place the 
Saturday before the Red Cross War Fund week. 

The girls also have been turning out “Quality prod- 
ucts.” Their needlework having been classed Excel- 
lent” by the Inspection Department of the Red Cross. 
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Nippon Electric Company Picnic at Yebisu Park 


Г is an old Japanese saying, “Wind and rain 


are frequent in flower season.” A true saying, 

indeed, for this year again, the complete success 
of the annual picnic of the employees of the Nippon 
Electric Company was marred by inclement weather. 

Some of the twenty-five hundred employees and their 
guests were kept indoors by the rain, but a goodly num- 
ber were on hand when the gun boomed for the start of 
the 200-meter run, promptly at 9:15 A. M., and the 
ardor of those present was not at all dampened by 
the rain. 

The guests arrived about 10:80, just in time to take 
their entries in the Guest Race,” which, as usual, was a 
*ball-in-spoon" race—only the ball wouldn't stay in; 
and among those who started were Mr. Iwadare, Man- 
aging Director of the Nippon Electric Co.; H. F. AI- 
bright, Vice-President of the Western Electric Co. ; A. C. 
Henning, of Wm. Forbes & Co., Peking; Master Heiachi 
Iwadare, and Messrs. Spiller and Eliot. Once more 
youth and vigor triumphed and first prize was carried 
off by Master Iwadare. Mr. Henning breasted the tape 
for second place, and Mr. Spiller panted across the line 
a good third. 

There followed а triumphal procession of the winners 
and losers, which was received with great enthusiasm 
by the audience. Your readers would have been sur- 
prised and pleased to see their dignified Vice-President 
parading around the 
track, crowned with а 
paper crown, and beat- 
ing à miniature Jap- 
anese drum. 

The track events 
were followed by a 
series of fancy par- 
ades. The photog- 
rapher who was on the 
job complains of the 
bad day, but some 
professional pictures 
on the opposite page, 
give an idea of the 
elaborate costumes 
and fantastic appear- 
ance of the events, in 
which different depart- 
ments view with each 
toher to make the best 


The Barrel-Mobile 


showing. One of the most clever was the “Barrel- 
Mobile,” gotten up by our power plant employees. This 
vehicle moved about with ease and nonchalance, and had 
smoke coming out of the exhaust and yet the legs of the 
rider are readily visible four feet above the ground. Can 
you guess the answer? 

In the afternoon, more parades, theatrical perform- 
ances, and at 4 o'clock a successful wind-up of a success- 
ful pinic. We are now getting ready for next year and 
the committee has ordered a warm, sunny day. Here's 
hoping. 

М. B.—Notice to readers of the News: To anyone who will guess 


how the “Barrel-Mobile” mobilizes, we will send a picture of it, 
free gratis for nothing! 


Dinner Given By Mr. Albright at the Maple 
Club 


N Wednesday, April 10, a dinner was given at 
the Maple Club, Shiba Park, Tokyo, by Mr. Al- 


bright, for about twenty-five of the directors 
and employees of the Nippon Electric Company. Dr. 
Saitaro Oi, formerly Chief Engineer of the Government 
Department of Communications, also was present. 

The banquet room was tastefully ecorated with 
draped Japanese and American flags, and presented an 
attractive appearance. Аз is customary on such occa- 
sions, the guests were amused during the evening by а 
varlety of entertain- 
ments, which included 
a slght-of-hand ar- 
tist and many pretty 
and attractive Geisha 
dances. As it was not 
desired to make this 
dinner а formal occa- 
sion, speechmaking was 
omitted. However, at 
the close of the evening 
the following toasts 
were responded to: By 
Mr. Iwadare to Mr. 
Albright and the West- 
ern Electric Company : 
and by Mr. Albright 
to Mr. Iwadare and 
the members of the 
Nippon Electric Com- 


pany. 


Mr. Albright in a Grass Raincoat 
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Mr. Albright and his quests at dinner 
are in the center of the front row. 
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The News Correspondent, 
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Some Tokyo Scenes 
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Tokyo. Mr. Albright and Mr. Iwadare ) 
D. Eliot, is the third man from the right 
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Employees Who Have Entered the Various Branches of the Military Service Since 
| the Last Issue of the INEWS 


General Manufacturing Department 
Hawthorne 


ANDERSON, OSCAR, Quartermaster‘s Reserve Corps 
BARTON, JAMES J., U. S. Army 
DAUGHERTY, L. R., U. S. Army 

DYER, JAMES J., U. 8. Navy 

HRIVNAK, AUG. J., U. S. Army 

JAGAR, JR., JULIUS, U. = Navy 
KRATOCHVIL, JOS., U. . Na 
MONAHAN, MICHAIL, U S. Navy 
POCUS, JOHN F., U. S. Navy 
PRITCHARD, A. р., Naval Aviation Section 
RIDER, WALTER C., U. S. Naval Reserve 
RIVA, L. F., U. S. Naval Reserve 
RODEWALD, EDW, U. S. Navy 
SOLIMINE, E., U. 8. Navy 

TATE, D. E., Reserve Signal Corps 

TIDW ELI, РЕВСҮ, U. S Naval Reserve 
UTLEY, С. L., U. 5, Navy 

WALSH, M., U. S. Navy 

ТЕВЕ. W., О. 5. Navy 

WITT, , Ù. S. Navy 


Richmond ; 
DIXON, FLOYD, U. S. Army 


General Accounting Department 


New York 
NORRIS, Richard W., Naval Reserve 


General Sales Distributing 


New York ° 


BUB, JOSEPH A., Medical Reserve Corps 
CULLINEY, M. A., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps 
JENNER, EWALD, U. S. Army. 
KIRCHNER, GEORGE, U. S. Army 

„ LAKE, JR, 'A., U. S. Naval Reserve 
McHUGH, THOMAS J., U. S. Navy 
MUMFORD, С. S., Ordnance. Reserve Corps 
PURCELL, EDWARD T., U. S. Navy 
RYDER, PERRY A., Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
STARK, VINCENT GANEVET, Naval Reserve Force 
WALKER, WALTER T., Signal Corps, Aviation Section 


Engineering Department 


BURWELL, JOHN A., Officers’ Reserve Corps 
GUDEHUSS, CHARLES D., Reserve Signal Corps 
MAY, C. A., Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps 
NAPIER, DAVID W., U. S. Nav 

WEIKERT, WILLIAM A., Nie Reserve Corps 


Hawthorne Man Dies in France 


HE first Hawthorne man to give up his life in 
France is G. J. Geeting, who was employed in De- 
{partment 6118 previous to his enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard, April 
17, 1917, for service 
during the Mexican 
border troubles. 
Later, when our 
country entered the 
Great War and in- 
vited National Guard 
men to enter the 
United States Army, 
Gordon Geeting was 
among those who 
took the oath. 
Dispatches state 
that Geeting was 
drowned. From the 
fact that he had been 
in the front line for 
some time as regimental supply sergeant it seems prob- 
able that he slipped into some water-filled shell hole while 
supplies were being brought up at night. 
Sergeant Geeting leaves a widowed mother and a sister, 
Miss Cora Geeting. His father, the late John F. Geet- 


G. J. Gesting 


ing, was a prominent Chicago attorney, for many years 
a professor in the Kent College of Law. 

Hawthorne shares Mrs. Geeting's pride in her boy who 
gave all for the great cause. 
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West Street Man in Hospital 
Victim of Shell Shock 


1 A TORD was received from France recently that 
Corporal Thomas P. Lawless, of Company B, 
Sixth Engineers, had been sent to a base hospi- 

tal suffering from a case of shell shock. 

Corporal Lawless, who lived in East Orange, N. J., 
was employed in the accounting division of the engi- 
neering department at West Street before the war. 
He was one of the early ones to enlist, joining the colors 
on May 22, 1914. After a seven months period of 
training he was sent to France with his regiment, arriv- 
ing there on December 24 last. 

Fighting seems to run in the Corporal’s family, as 
eleven of his first cousins аге now in service, ten of them 
in the British Army and one with the United States 
Engineers. The news that Corporal Lawless was in the 
hospital was sent to his parents by PAPA Harlcy 
W. Smith. 
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News From Western Electric Men 


In Camp And Field 


Lieut. A. P. Peterson Severely Wounded 


MONG the casualties pub- 
A = June 1 appeared the 
name of Lieut. A. P. Peterson, 
who was in the Chemical Research 
Branch at Hawthorne when the 
United States entered the war. He 
at once obtained admission to the 
first Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan. As he is an expert chemist 
and a fine mathematician, his friends 
at Hawthorne urged him to enter the 
ordance branch and specialize in the 
poison gas division, or to go into the 
artillery, where his knowledge of 
mathematics would be of great ser- 
vice. Pete,“ however, refused to 
enter any branch where he could not 
„ get into direct personal contact with 
the foe. Consequently, he entered 
the infantry. 

Since he went across Lieut. Peterson has written sev- 
era] interesting letters to Hawthorne friends. Excerpts 
from two of these were published in previous issues of 
the News. No direct word has come from him since he 
was wounded and no details of the severity of his injury 
have been received. Naturally, his friends are anxious, 
but we hope to hear that his wound will not have any 
permanent bad effects. 


A. P. Peterson 


Lieut. Walter J. Blum, formerly of the Sales Depart- 
ment at Chicago, writes from France to all his friends 
at the Chicago house. He says: 


“I am spending a аа two weeks іп the country. One could ask 
no better weather. To-day is like our perfect days in June, warm, 
bright and lazy. That ‘quiet’ above is comparative, based on what 
I had expected. I am writing within two hundred yards of the 
French front-line trench, at headquarters of a French company. 
The German lines here are nearly a thousand yards away, in bad 
positions. Hence the peace. A photograph of this little village 
would be just like those thousands you see in the papers every day, 
just piles of stone that were houses. There isn’t a roof in the place. 

e are living in the only habitable place in the town. It is only 
half a house. 
. “But get this. Breakfast in bed. Get up when you please. Six 

course meals, two hours at a stretch. Grate fire in the morning and 
evening. A Poilu to wait оп us (two). Bridge after lunch and 
dinner. Warm water to shave in. This is paradise. 

“At my last place, an American training camp, it was teetotall 
different. For three weeks we broke the ice in a water troug 
(for cows) to wash in the mornings—when we washed. For three 
weeks it rained and inside our barracks, I mean shed, it was only 
slightly more muddy than out of doors. 

“I specialized on automatic rifles and grenades—not by my own 
choice—and knocked 'em on the head. The fellows who got by bi 
were sent into the French lines to learn а bit more at first hand. 
You know that old one about the good dying young. I have a few 
more days here and then move up with our own troops. It was 
тат interesting work at the camp. Back home we played а little 
with blank Springfield ammunition. No blanks here. All honest to 
goodness live stuff; machine „ &uto-rifles, 87 mm. gun, trench 
mortars and the bloody grenades. Talk about holding a firecracker 
in your hand, Oh, boy! 


*I know what it is to have a three-inch shell drop too close and 
have a ‘splinter’ sing by a few feet from me. About then a fellow 
wants to go home and not play any more. The closest call I have 
had here was when a shrapnel case fell a few yards away. I heard 
it coming and thought it was a shell. All I could think of was ‘Auf 
Wiedersehn.’ I want to stay about sixteen miles from the real big 
guns. They shoot about fifteen miles. | : 

*Speaking, or rather writing, of shrapnel, you should see the 
Boche aviators dodging the shrapnel sent up for a welcome. They 
are up so high one can hardly see them without glasses. One has 
to locate them by the puff of smoke from the shells. These little 
clouds are remarkably pretty up there in the sunny sky. They 
ү appear out of nothing. One doesn’t hear the explosion. But 

don’t want to fly. 

“They say this is the quietest sector on the front, almost the only 
one. Yet we аге only a very few miles from one of the hardest 
fought sectors of fhe war. We hear the big boys bark over there 
most of the time. The guns talk here a little, but most of the 
Shells go far back of the line. Praises be. 

“I was out in ‘No Man’s Land’ for two hours one night. Great 
sensation. But a satisfying sensation. You know, ‘try anything 
once.“ 

“These French officers are wonderfully fine fellows. They are 
looking for big things from us and make a big fuss over us. They 
treat us and feed us fine. We eat regularly at company headquar- 
ters, but we have dined with a battalion commander and with the 
colonel, and at corps headquarters. The general was out but left 
his apology. We met him later. It is as if we were representing 
the United States. Nothing is too good. 

“We manage to get along in speech with English, French and 
German. I know about four words in French and ten in German. 
But we have an interpreter, a Red Cross private, who is very good, 
and is always with us. 

E ‚5—1 have had only one drink of water in two weeks. Some 
place. 


Further word has been received from Lieut. Blum who 
tells of a wound that he received. He says: 

“Your letter came to me early on the last day of a long ‘hitch’ 
in the front line. Funny thing. I had a hunch it was there and 
1 up in my little hole in the ground to see. Quite cheering 
to find it. 

“Then in about fifteen minutes Fritz put a rifle bullet through 
the left side of my face, and now I’m holding down clean sheets 
in a French hospital instead of muddy blankets in a ditch. Don’t 
know which is the worse. 

“Guess I’m going to come out all right. My eye lets in the day- 
light now after being swelled shut for several days. I’m not sure 
whether my ear is O. K. and my jaws won’t open much yet. But 


luck seems to be with me and I expect to be up and kicking again 
before very long.” 


This youngster, Cass Dimler, was a 
veteran before he entered the em- 
ployment of the Company, as he first 
enlisted over in England at the age of 
sixteen and saw service in the Royal 
Field Artillery as a dispatch rider in 
Egypt and in France. He was dis- 
charged as too young on August 11, 
1916, and came to this country with 
his parents, going to work at West 
Street in the engineering department 
as & vacuum pump operator. He 


Cass Dimler 
stood civilian life as long as he could and then was off 
again, this time as a cavalryman in the Canadian forces. 

In the photograph at the right he is shown in the 
Royal Field Artillery uniform which he wore during his 
first enlistment. 
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All of Private John F. Zegermach- 
er’s friends at Hawthorne, undoubted- 
ly will recognize this excellent portrait 
of him, and will be glad to see that he 
is looking so well and happy. The 
letter which accompanied the picture 
thanked the members of the Haw- 
thorne Club for the box sent out at 
Christmas time, and also said that the 
News was interesting and welcome. 
Private Zegermacher is with Battery 
B of the 122nd Field Artillery at 
Camp Logan, Texas. 


Frank R. Fielding, who formerly 
worked part of the Virginia territory 
for the pole division and was later in 
the office at Philadelphia, and who enlisted about ten 
months ago as an ordinary sailor, has received his com- 
mission as Ensign. He has not been definitely assigned 
and is still on the U. S. S. Emeline. 


J. Е. Zegermacher 


It would be hard to find any branch of the military 
service in which the Company is not represented. Here 
is a brief description of what Corporal Harry J. Spring- 
meier, formerly of the Cincinnati house, is doing: 


“I am now in Washington, D. C., going to the Military School of 
Photography. I was one of six men from Camp Sheridan picked 
to take this course, as I have had some experience in this line from 
an amateur point, and as they are in need of men in this line of 
work, I was sent, arriving here on March 18, to take a three weeks’ 
course, and then return again to my company at Camp Sherman 
and to be the Company Photographer. Of course, this work is fine 
on this side, but it is not the best in the world to have on the other 
side. In fact, I don’t imagine photographers live long, as you 
can’t offer any excuse for not getting a photograph if your General 
i Captain wants it. However, life is all a gamble anyway in this 

usiness." 


A copy of the Reconnaissance, a newspaper published 
by the soldiers at Camp Bowie, Texas, lists the name of 
Corporal George B. Webster as advertising manager. 
Corporal Webster was contributed to the Army by the 
Dallas house, which is most properly 
proud of his achievements. Anyone 
who wants to see what Corporal Web- 
ster looks like is respectfully referred 
to the December, 1917, issue of the 
NEWS. 


А Philadelphia employee, Sergeant 
C. C. Nowell, of the 307th Engineers’ 
Headquarters Company, writes from 
Camp Mills and begins by saying that 
*Mr. Kennedy was surely a prince, 
and I am glad to hear of his promo- 
tion.” He also tells something about 
his work as the sergeant in charged of 
the mounted section. He says: 


“Possibly you wonder what the duties of a 
mounted section are. Our work consists of 
reconnaissance work,  reconnoitering and 
patrol duty, also look after officers’ mounts. 
Have our seventy horses to look after, but 
thank goodness no mules." 


C. C. Nowell 


*[ found France very prett y—all in 
bloom," writes Major John A. Kick to 
friends in New York. He has been in 
France since May and by this time 
probably is on active service. 


Sergeant Wright D. Jackson, of the 
190th Aero Squadron, at Ellington 
Field, Houston, Texas, wanted to join 
one of the companies composed of 
Western Electric men. He was unable 
to do so, but he insisted in getting into 
the fight in some way, and after serv- 
ing as drill master at Hawthorne for 
& while, he joined the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps. He soon was 
made a First-Class Sergeant, and later 
was sent to a ground school for training for a commission. 


Lm 


John A. Kick 


Here is a letter from a soldier in France who claims 
that it is just like home. He is E. P. Bancroft, who 
was formerly employed in Department 1111 at West 
Street, and he has this to say: 


“Locke tells me that you are interested in what is going on over 
here, and what experiences of especial interest we have had. The 
first question is one that is hard to answer, because we over here 
get practically no news at all. We know that there is a war be- 
cause we see men in uniform everywhere, and likewise many of 
those who have been at the front and are now back on crutches. 
That is, I mean French soldiers. I haven’t yet seen any Americans 
in that condition, though no doubt there are a few. 

“We here in this work are living a perfectly normal life. 
We are doing work of all kinds. I, for instance, have been doing 
mostly engineering work in connection with the L. of C. I have, 
however, done some installation work and some of various 
kinds. However, it is nothing of particular interest. What might 
be of interest is the fact that thus far we have done practically all 
of our work with French instruments, and, what is more, have been 
getting away with it. 

“The only experience of interest that has happened since I left the 
States was on the way over. We got bumped one night about six 
o’clock, not by a torpedo, as you might guess, but by one of our 
sister ships. Through some mistake in orders we came together at 
an angle of about 30 degrees, and it certainly gave us a good scare, 
even if it didn’t do any material damage to either boat. The boys 
all behaved like good soldiers, and I was proud of them.” 


Everett W. Shingleton, a former 
Hawthorne employee, who is now at 
Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla., = 
writes that he expects to be sent to 
France before long. He is a membe- 
of the 11th Field Artillery, Head- 
quarters Company. 


Before the war G. C. Edgar, whose 
photograph appears on the right, 
spent his time in interviewing the male 
applicants for employment at West 
Street. Now he 1s a soldier in Battery 
B, 307th Regiment, Field Artillery at 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. From the 
picture it looks as though Mr. Edgar 
were finding life in the Army to his 
liking. J. C. Edgar 
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RUE NAM 
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This is Lieut. Michael Komorowski. 
Mike is from department 6305, Haw- 
throne, and was at Camp Logan, 
Texas, at the date of his last com- 
munication. Our Polish is a little de- 
fective, but we translate Mike’s last 
name to mean “Come out here and 
fight. At least, “Котт heraus” 
means Come out here" in German, so 
the Huns will understand that much; 
and Eddie Paquin says that if they 
get within gunshot of Mike they will 
just naturally have to fight. If that 
doesn't prove our case, maybe Mike's 
history will. | 

He is a veteran of the Philippine 
| campaigns. When he returned to Chi- 
cago from the Islands he joined the 2d Regiment, Illinois 
National Guard, just to keep his hand in lest haply a 
little scrap might show up somewhere. Then when Villa 
occupied the front pages some time ago, it looked for a 
while as if there might be a chance for Mike to mix in, 
but he returned from the border without having punc- 
tured a single Mex. 

Shortly after this the State Guard took the oath of 
service for Uncle Sam, signing up for the job of strafing 
the Hun. And Sergeant Michael Komorowski—Mike 
was a sergeant then—was told that he would have to stay 
at home. Uncle Sam would take no married men—that 
is, unless they could get their wives’ consent. 

The picture tells the rest of the story. 


M. Komorowski 


Most of the boys in the naval service who write to the 
News are not allowed to tell where they are, but in a 
letter which had been duly censored, Charles W. Welling- 
ton began with the following address, “U. S. S. Brown, 
No. 1050 Mid-Stream, Del. River, Phila., Ра.” Whether 
or not the U. S. S. Brown is still in mid-stream it is im- 
possible to say, but the presumption is that Mr. Welling- 
ton is still aboard. His letter was only a few lines long, 
and he was one of the many men in the 
service who have written to say how 
much they enjoy getting the News. 


It is Lieutenant Walter C. Kiesel 
now, and he is stationed at Camp Gor- 
don, Atlanta, Ga., as a member of the 
307th Field Signal Battalion, or at 
least that was where he was when he 
wrote to the News recently. His 
course of training for his commission 
was pursucd at the U. S. Radio School, 
College Park, Md. 


The soldier on the left is Sam 
Shovelson, formerly a shipping celrk 
at the Cleveland house. He is a 
private in the Aviation Service and 
when this picture was taken was sta- 
tioned at Kelly Field, Texas. 


Sam Shovelson 


Western Electric News = 


That the hurry and rush of Army 
life doesn’t keep the true Western 
Electric man from keeping his former 
fellow-workers in mind is shown by a 
few sentences in a letter received by 
Manager Ray, of the Pittsburgh 
house, from С. Н. Maier, a former 
telephone specialist. Sergeant Maier 
says: 


“Was very glad to hear of your promotion 
to manager of the Pittsburgh House, and I 
wish to extend to you my heartiest congratu- 
lations and wish you great success and many 
good wishes in your new office. 

“I am inclined to believe that you had a 
very successful year at the Western Electric 
Company and I certainly hope that you will 
be able to improve and beat all former rec- 
ords this coming year, as I am still very much 
interested in the Western Electric Company 
and trust that I may see all the boys soon 
again. 

“I also wish to express my thanks to you 
for the kind and considerate manner which 
everybody in your employ has shown my wife, 
as it is a great relief to know that she і: getting along so nicely 


C. H. Maier 


Fred J. Ashley, of the New York house, who recently 
went to training camp, has now reached Paris and writes 
to his W. E. friends that he is full of “pep” and ready 
for the big hike to Berlin. In the past month he has 
been promoted twice ; and his pal, Ray Senier, and fellow- 
worker of the old New York service department, has been 
made First-Class Quartermaster Sergeant. Nothing 
strange about that, it’s regular W. E. training showing 
itself. 


George C. Krenning, of the New Haven sales depart- 
ment, has entered the Probation Camp, of the Pelham 
Bay Training Station, where he is being thinned down a 
bit. You see George got such a fat bonus, April 1, he 
had nothing to worry about, and while he is trimming 
down, those Liberty Bonds are continually swelling his 
financial weight. 


Private H. Vincent Kacinski, of 
the *Dandy First," who left the As- 
sembly Department at Hawthorne a 
year ago to answer his country's call, 
has arrived safely overseas, and we 
expect to hear some interesting news 
from him in the futurc. 


The name under the picture on the 
right may enable George Wildung's 
friends to recognize him. Otherwise 
they might have a hard job. Before 
the war he was employed in the cata- 
logue division of the advertising de- 
partment in New York. He is now in 
the hospital division of the 105th 
Field Artillery, and when last heard 
from was at Camp Stuart, Virginia. 


George Wildung 
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R. F. Przybyleki 
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Another Hawthorne boy who now 
is probably in France is Roman F. 
Przybylski, of department 6378, who 
belongs to Company C, 180th U. S. 
Infantry. He writes: 

“I am in a New York camp and will leave 
for France in two or three days I am very 
glad to go, because I am fit and in first-class 
shape for any German that comes in front of 
me. Please send me a copy of the WESTERN 
Errcraic News to Camp Upton, N. Y., and I 
think it will reach me in France." 

We all hope' he will get his copy in 
Berlin before long. 


Last month the News printed a few 
lines about Don M. Julien, а former 
employee of the Chicago house, and 
now it has the pleasure of recording 
the fact that he has been promoted. 


He is Captain Julien now, and he is engaged in complet- 
ing а course in the School of Fire at Fort Sill, Okla. 


W. B. Beavers 


R. А. Patnoe 


Lawrence Bloom, who has been in 
the Los Angeles office for the last year 
in the service department, has enlisted 
in the Marines and is now at Mare 
Island, California. Lawrence says 
*the three squares" he gets at the 
Navy Yard are enough for two aver- 
ages men in civilian life, and that the 
grub is great. 


Wiliam B. Beavers, who was em- 
ployed in Inspection Group 6646 at 
Hawthorne, is now & water tender on 
the U. S. 8. Neptune. He wants to 
hear from some of his former fellow 
workers and sends his photograph so 
they can see that he is alive and 


happy. 


John J. Meyer, who is in the Navy, 


is & former West Street employee, but 


more than that he is a member of a 
family which is setting a high stand- 
ard of patriotism. He is one of three 
brothers, all of whom are in military 
service. He is attached to the U. S. S. 
Prometheus. 


R. A. Patnoe, formerly of depart- 
ment 6410, Hawthorne, appears here 
with the regulation army pack on his 
back. The picture was taken at Camp 
Merritt, N. J. It is not a case of 
“all dressed up and no place to go,” 
either, for “Pat” left for France а 
short time after the picture was taken. 
He is in the ordnance branch of the 
service. 


After working amidst the roar of 
Hawthorne's big battery of automatic 
screw machines, Florian J. Fingel 
ought not to mind the rat-tat-tat of 
the Browning rapid firers. Apparent- 
ly he doesn’t, for he sends the News 
this picture of himself from Camp 
Hancock, Ga., where he is training in 
the machine gun school at the ord- 
nance camp.  Presumably the bulge 
in his left top pocket is а bunch of 
screws he has carried with him from 
Hawthorne to fasten the lid on the 
Kaiser’s coffin when he gets “over 
there.” 


The soldierly looking youngster on 
the right is George B. Small, of the 
accounting division of the Engineering 
Department at West Street. He is a 
corporal in the Marine Corps sta- 
tioned at Paris Island, S. C., and 
although under draft age himself, has 
attained so great proficiency that he 
has been acting as a drill master. In 
a recent letter he said that he had just 
finished drilling one company of re- 
cruits and that when he completed his 
work the boys clubbed together and 
presented a gold watch to him. 


Here is what Wagoner Henry W. 
Knudson, Battery B, 59th Artillery 
C. A. C., writes to the News from 
“somewhere in France." 


“To-day’s mail brought a copy of the April 
News. It belonged to one of the fellows, but 
as soon as he had glanced through it, I got 
it and I read everything from the first page 
to the last for it was full of interest to me. 

2 Here’s wishing the News continued 
success for the wonderful work it is accom- 
plishing for the employees with the ‘Western’ 
and in the service of Uncle Sam.” 


J. Neuman, who worked in the re- 
search laboratory at West Street be- 
fore enlisting in the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps, is now stationed at 
Columbia University where courses of 
instruction are being given to certain 
men who are sent there by the Army 
authorities. His address is Radio 
Officers 'Training School, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Private Josephus M. Rosseljong, 
who was employed in Department 88, 
is now in the Coast Artillery Corps 
and 1s stationed at Fort Screven, Ga. 
His address is Fifth Company, C. A. 
C., Barracks 22, Fort Screven, Ga. 
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F. J. Fingel . 


G. B. Small 


J. S. Rosseljong 
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James V. McConnell is the latest ac- 
quisition of Uncle Sam from the Los 
Angeles branch. McConnell has just 
enlisted in the Navy Hospital Corps 
and has gone to the Training Station 
at Goat Island, San Francisco. He 
has been with the Western Electric 
three years and was appraiser in the 
storeroom. 


McConnell 


James 


Ark., where he is stationed with Com- 
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Mechanic F. V. Slaboszewski, form- 
erly of the drafting department at 
Hawthorne, writes from Camp Pike, 


pany B, 885th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. He wishes to be remembered 
to his fellow employees at Hawthorne 

and says that he is enjoying life іп F. V. Slaboszewski 
the Army. Here is a picture of him. 


— — 


Hawthorne Keeps Plugging Away on War Savings 


4 | \HRIFT stamps are 
a real boon to the in- 
spired slogan writer: 

“Buy a thrift stamp and 
paste the Kaiser.” Stick 
for Uncle Sam.” “Stamp 
out Kultur.” “If you hate 
the Huns buy thrift stamps 
and lick 'em good.” No 
quarter for the Huns; every 
quarter for Uncle Sam.” 

But no slogans are needed 
to convince any good Ameri- 
can that he ought to put 
every cent he can spare and 
a few he can’t spare into 
thrift stamps. Liberty is 
cheap at any.price. 

So, although Hawthorne 
people arebusy buyingbonds 
on the installment plan, they still succeed in finding a 
few loose quarters to invest in thrift stamps. The sales 
now average a little better than $800 a day. Incident- 
ally, the Western Electric Benevolent Association has 
invested $1,000 of its funds in war savings stamps. 

No general effort has been made to push the sale of 
war stamps, although posters are up in prominent places 
all through the Works and some of the departments have 
developed quite a keen rivalry in an endeavor to outdo 
each other in stamp purchases. One of the men in the 
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One of the Posters which help to sell the Stamps 


Equipment Drafting De- 
partment, who is a notary 
public, boosts the sale in a 
novel way. Whenever any- 
one brings in a document for 
his notarial seal and offers 
him the customary 25-cent 
fee for his service he takes 
the quarter, hands the per- 
son two thrift stamps and 
asks him to produce another 
umm quarter for the second one. 
| nma cu | Nobody can refuse as fair 

SONGS утам 8 an offer as that. This тап, 

by the way, is of Polish de- 
scent. Evidently he hasn't 
much use for one William 
Hohenzollern, self - styled 
“liberator” of Poland. 

To make stamp purchases 
convenient for Hawthorne employees the cashiers’ depart- 
ment sends out young ladies with а supply of thrift and 
war savings stamps. 'T'hese girls accompany the paymas- 
ters on their rounds through the departments. One of the 
illustrations shows them starting out. «The other photo- 
graph shows one of the Works’ posters giving its message 
to a couple of Hawthorne girls. To complete the series we 
should have a picture of one of our boys at the front run- 
ning а bayonet into the Kaiser's anatomy. 

Just wait, though. We'll get that one yet! 
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New Company for Foreign Business 


International Western Electric Company, 


S the readers of the News may know, our export 
A and foreign business has been steadily growing 

for many years, the Western Electric Company 
being among the pioneers of the electrical export busi- 
ness, and of course, during the war, it has grown 
phenomenally. 

Our export business with customers, mainly in South 
America, has been handled by the distributing houses, 
but largely by local New York. The sales of our appar- 
atus to our foreign allied and associated companies have 
been handled through the foreign sales division of the 
general department, while our interest in our associated 
and allied companies and our investments abroad, have 
been supervised by the Western Electric Company, 
Limited, of Canada. 

With the thought of co-ordinating all of this work, the 
International Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
has been formed. 

The Western Electric Company, Incorporated, will no 
longer do & foreign business directly, and the new Inter- 
national Company will devote itself exclusively to the 
foreign business. 

The export department of the New York house has 
been combined with the foreign sales division of the 


Incorporated, is formed. Offices at 195 Broadway 


general department, which will be the sales and foreign 
service division of the new organization. 


The offices of the International Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated, are at 195 Broadway, New York. 


That part of the new company which will look after 
the export sales of the old company will combine the 
personnel of the Export Department at New York and 
the foreign sales division of the general department, and 
ite organization is much like that of our distributing 
houses, W. E. Leigh being Assistant Foreign Manager; 
J. J. Gilbert being Export Sales Manager; J. R. Tulloch 
being Stores Manager, and L. R. Browne being Credit 
Manager. | 


The Buenos Aires house, and other houses that may 
hereafter be created in South America, or elsewhere, will 
report to the Assistant Foreign Manager. 


The Directors of the International Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated, are H. B. Thayer, H. A. Halli- 
gan, Gerard Swope, A. L. Salt, and W. P. Sidley. 

The officers are: H. B. Thayer, President; H. A. 
Halligan, Vice-President ; Gerard Swope, Vice-President 
and General Manager; R. H. Gregory, Comptroller and 
Secretary; J. W. Johnston, Treasurer. 


The Employees of the International Western Electric Company 


ground. STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT (BACK ROW): 


This photograph was taken on the roof of 195 Broadway, New York, on a windy day. 
A. E. Reinke, M. Witbeck, J. W. Foard, G. E. Scheller, Mise Beatrice Burne, Н. 
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Part of the Woolworth Building may be scen in the back- 
C. Boble, Miss 


Lillian Russell, E. T. Giles, Miss Ruth McArdle, F. Wind, Miss Florence Walters, W. A. Behr, M. Collins, W. E. Leigh, W. E. Merrill, J. J. Gilbert, F. 


M. Borja, Miss Mary Benner, E. 
Anna Gorman, J. R. Tulloch, J. A. Norman, A. E. Malone, W. J. Brown. 


SITTING, LEFT TO RIGHT: 


О. Sargeant, Miss F. Lanning, H. F. Branstater, Miss Freda Saper, J. B. Reddig, G. H. Paelian, F. J. Hyland, Miss 


Miss Frances Harmon, Miss Virginia Hessman, 


Miss Florence Cronin, Miss Viola Curtis, Mise Anna Restel, Miss Elizabeth Doran, Miss Dorothy Port, Miss Susan Wagner, Misa Leah Sturtevant, Miss 


Julia Rosso, Miss Alice Stewart, Miss Marjorie Lindsey, Miss May Tamboer, Miss Hermine Slemon, 
A. J. Tucker, M. Moran, E. T. Johnson, Н. D. Lissaman, Lewis Vetrano, George Meckes, Philip Artese, A. D. Keller, F. Lleva 


Евохт ROW: 


Miss Minerva Woerner, Misa Adelaide Fatella. 
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To be Awarded in July 


THIRTY YEARS 


Gilbert, Е. W., Hawthorne, 5902.......................... July — 
Miss A. Leseier, 739722222 s 6 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS | 
Spengeman, H. L., Hawthorne, 6374...................... July — 
Schaberg, A., Hawthorne, 5376ù66UU q ͥ 5 5 
Pearce, J. W., New ҮогК.............................. “ 14 
TWENTY YEARS 
Vander Ploeg, R., Hawthorne, 6163....................... July 5 
Rylander, C. A., Hawthorne, 6372........................ “ Il 
Short, S. F., Hawthorne, 6868............................ “ 13 
Just, E. B., Hawthorne, 6821............................ “ 18 
Luce, E. J., Hawthorne, 6470............................ “ 23 
Symons, J. H., Мїппеаро]$............................... “ 19 
Leggett, F. H., New rr E Evry eI RS = 2 
Leigh, Wi E, New York. ⁰ ace o “ 5 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Dye). H- Wa- Denver. oc eee ke CERE ee ee PR e es July 1 
Van Valkenburgh, R. W., Dallas.......... -————— Т. “ 23 
Stewart, C. R., Hawthorne, 5988......................... « 8 
Kane, C. D., Hawthorne, 6807............................ « 9 
Schmid, H., Hawthorne, 6109............................ “ 10 
Nilles, A. L., Hawthorne, 5958............................ “ 11 
Plzak, J., Hawthorne, 6844.............................. “ 15 
Stark, A, Hawthorne, 7486.............................. „ 15 
Olsen, A. H., Hawthorne, 6606........................... “ 20 
Palmer, H. H., Hawthorne, 6641......................... * 27 
Wrolson, T. J., Hawthorne, 6460......................... * 27 


Reilly, T. J., Hawthorne, 6606 i ͤUOœ—ꝓ!ũñ.& . „ “ 80 
Schroder, F. W., Hawthorne, 5853........................ ^ 80 
Hess Nen ⅛ ⅛—h-r = ⁰⁰ з * 23 
Laird, L. R., New orknknk CC * 15 
Paterno, А. C., New York... voee ERE exe es РР 17 
Robinson, Etta H., New York................ . “ 14 
Colgan, J. A. H., New NoOoõrlr.‚‚‚‚˖‚˖‚·g . ne “ 80 
TEN YEARS 
Tibbits, F. A, Bostotnnnnnnnnn аан July 18 
Hoppie, H., Hawthorne, 7383............................ “ G 
Knistoft, A., Hawthorne, 7888........................... 6 
Safar, Emily, Hawthorne, 5934........................... “ 6 
Greaney, P. J., Hawthorne, 6161......................... e 1 
Anderegg, G. A., Hawthorne, 7985........................ 13 
Howe, Mary E., Hawthorne, 643/)Jꝝ1V . ͥ ˖ “ 14 
Norris, L., Hawthorne, 5756ũůi—ᷣ ni. “ 14 
Peklar, G., Hawthorne, 616ᷣũůũwuů ih...... * 15 
Heiser, Catherine, Hawthorne, 7393...................... * 20 
Bailey, B., Hawthorne, 577IIJIIʒIi .. eees « 21 
Salchow, E. F., Hawthorne, 6498......................... “ 20 
Nemec, J., Hawthorne, 8198............................. “ 21 
Stajenka, J., Hawthorne, 7882.......................... “ 22 
Kaupert, A., Hawthorne, 73992½uiuiuiu q ͥ 23 
Anderson, F. T., Hawthorne, 6520.............. cence “ 26 
Gibbons, P. P., Kansas Citꝝ:vʒv vv vv . “ 1 
Friddell, Lotta Mrs., Kansas Cite. “ 15 
Lane, J. W., Kansas City......... —— án Ó “ 15 
Burnet, F, New ,; “ 22 
Roseborough, D. F., Omabbãã aaa ̃ * 20 
Hogan, W. J., San Francisco.. * 18 


Who They Are 


Miss Anna Leseier 


Working 80 years for one Company and going 80 
years without having one's photograph taken are cer- 
tainly records that are seldom attained by members of 
the gentler sex. However, Miss Anna Leseier, of Depart- 
ment No. 7392, Hawthorne, holds both records. 

Becoming properly imbibed with the spirit of inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1888, Miss Leseier forthwith decided 
that she too would declare her independence and would 
start out for herself. On July 5, 1888, she entered the 
service of the Western Electric Co. in the wire insulating 
department at the old Clinton Street shops. Since that 
time she has been employed continuously insulating and 
rewinding magnet wire and tensel conductors, moving to 
Hawthorne at the time of the transfer of the Clinto 
Street shops to the new factory. 

Miss Leseier gets her 80-year service button this 
month, but, as explained above, she had no photograph 
to accompany this brief sketch of her career. Perhaps 
when she gets that new gold button with its four stars 
she will reconsider her resolution and will have a photo- 


graph taken. 


H. L. Spengeman 


When you see H. L. Spengeman 
wearing his new three-star button this 
month you will probably conclude that 
somebody made a mistake and slipped 
a few extra stars onto the emblem. 
To prevent such а misunderstanding, 
we had better state at the start that 
three stars are quite correct. Mr. Spengeman started 
in the New York shops when a boy back in 1893. 

His first work was done im the instrument making 
department. Аз he grew older and wiser he was pro- 
moted and became assistant foreman of the transmitter 
department. Later he served successively as night fore- 
man of the spool making department, assistant foreman 
of the repair shops, foreman of the graining, lacquering 
and sand blasting department and forman of the Western 
Union repair shop. 

Mr. Spengeman next went to the jobbing division and 
has stayed there ever since. In 1914 he was transferred 
to the jobbing shops at Hawthorne, where he is now in 
charge of train dispatching apparatus work. 
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A. Schaberg 


A man who has a continuous service 


can safely be assumed to have fairly 
good staying qualities. However, in 
the case of A. Schaberg it was not 
ever thus, as they say in poetry. 

| Mr. Schaberg first worked for the 
Company in 1884 at New York, finishing binding posts 
for the telegraph sets. He stayed for three years and 
then his feet began to itch for the long road leading to 
Nowhere-in-Particular. During the next six years he 
traveled from hence to yon (a couple of stations you 
won’t be able to find on your railroad map). Anyway, 
he “saw the United States first.” 

In 1898 he landed in Chicago, ready to settle down. 
Of course he looked up the Western for a job, and he 
landed one in the repair department at Clinton Street. 
Later he was made foreman of the department. Repeat- 
ing coil assembly and generator and ringer assembly 
were added to his duties for awhile, but the work grew 
so heavy that the departments were again separated 
later. Mr. Schaberg remained in charge of the repair 
work, and has been with that department ever since, with 
the exception of а leave of absence due to ill health. 

So after all it appears safe to say that Mr. Schaberg 
has almost overcome his early-day restlessness. 


J. W. Pearce 


J. W. Pearce began work as an office 
boy down on Thames Street in New 
York in 1898. He didn't last long as 
an office boy because he was soon pro- 
moted to the retail store a little far- 
ther uptown. Two years later he be- 
came an outside salesman for the New 
York house and has been prowling around and picking 
up orders ever since. 

Mr. Pearce is married and lives in Bayonne, N. J. He 
has two children. Several other employees of the Com- 
pany also live in Bayonne, and as they all say good 
things about him, the News is safe in saying that he is 
all right. 1898 from 1918 leaves 25, so it is а three- 
ster button that Mr. Pearce gets this month. 


R. Vander Ploeg 


Unless R. Vander Ploeg takes on 
weight at an unprecedented rate there 
is small danger that he will ever go 
after Jess Willard's heavyweight title. 
At that Van is heavier now than he 
was when he applied for a job at Cin- 
ton Street in 1898 and got one as 
stock roustabout in the retail stores stock room. At 
least Van thought that was his job for about two weeks 
while he sweated under bags and bales and boxes. At 
the end of that time his boss called him over and told 
him he had made good and promoted him to а clerical 


record of 25 years with one company ` 
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position. The boss had merely wanted to see whether 
Van had the stuff in him to stick it out. : 

Since then Mr. Vander Ploeg has had a varied exper- 
ience. His record includes work in the supply service 
branch, scheduling department, power apparatus output 
department, shop capacity department and several 
others. Не was one of the first employees transferred 
to Hawthorne in 1905, where he held the position of 
receiving clerk. Here are some of Van's more recent 
jobs. 
| In 1918 he was made chief storekeeper of the С. R. & 
I. Shops. In 1916 he was placed in charge of the plant 
production department. From there he went to the 
position of assistant chief storekeeper of the T. A. Shops. 
His present position, head of the receiving and transfer 
department, was acquired early this year. 

Van gets two stars on his service button this month. 


C. A. Rylander 


Everyone expects slim girlish fingers to be deft at 
small work, but it is always a puzzle to figure out how 
a big fisted man is able to manipulate the minute parts 
that must be handled in instrument work. Yet you will 
often see heavy-handed men in that trade picking up tiny 
screws or attaching fine springs almose invisible to the 
naked eye. | | 

In view of that fact it is not so surprising that “Big 
Charley? Rylander was able to make good at this diffi- 
cult trade. Charley came to the Western at Clinton 
Street in 1898 from the rolling mills of the Illinois Steel 
Company. He is built steel mill size, too, and conse- 
quently did not find his muscles cracking under the strain 
when he was put at instrument making. The only thing 
that bothered him at first was to know that he was 
working at all. 

However, he must have been satisfied with the job, for 
h. is still at it after 20 years of it. That record puts the 
second star on his service button. 


S. F. Short 


S. F. Short had worked in а good 
many places before he joined the 
Western as а toolmaker in 1888. The 
new job appealed to him so strongly 
that he took his bonnet off and has 
remained with us ever since. In fact, 
there is more of him with us every day, 
although we wouldn't want Herby Hoover to find out 
about that. 

Mr. Short went from the tool room to the desk stand 
job. Then he was given the job of organizing the gen- 
eral assembly department and was made foreman of this 
department. Не remained on that job until 1909, when 
he was transferred to Hawthorne as general foreman 
over, all the assembly departments, a position he still 
holds. 

If you will now get out your lead pencil and subtract 
1888 from 1918 you will find that Sam is entitled to wear 
four stars on his service button. 


1918 
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E. B. Just 

E. B. Just has split his 20 years 
of service about 50-50 between the in- 
spection and the operating branches 
of the Company. Не began at New 
York in the department that produced 
the wall sets then in almost universal 
use. After four years in that depart- 


ment he went over into the inspection department on 


special apparatus inspection. 


Mr. Just stayed with the inspection department for 
Ше next six years, moving to Hawthorne in 1910. Dur- 
ing this time he rose through various positions to assist- 
ant head of the process inspection department. In 
November, 1912, he was transferred to the condenser 
and loading coil department, thus returning once more 
to the operating fold. Later the work of the department 
became so heavy that it was divided. Mr. Just remained 
in charge of the loading coil and repeating coil work, his 
present position. 


E. J. Luce 

The bicycle craze was responsible 
for the failure of the Western to ac- 
quire & fine baseball pitcher when it 
hired E. J. Luce as & machinist in 
1898. "The story is this: One day 
just before he came with the Company, 
Luce was hurrying home on his 
bicycle when a negro tried to pass him. They shall not 
pass," apparently works as well against the colored folks 
as against the Germans, for the “smoke” did not get 
by. However, as Luce was scorching along with his head 
down, he collided with а third cyclist and landed some 
twenty feet away on his right shoulder. Result: One 
perfectly good pitcher ruined. | 


However, Mr. Luce has amply made good in other 
fields, even though he was kept out of Company athletics. 
He worked as & machinist and toolmaker until 1915, 
when he was transferred to the engineer of methods de- 
partment. About six months later he was again trans- 
ferred, this time to the tool drafting department. He is 


J. A. H. Colgan 


The July Squad of Fifteen Year Veterans 
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now in the machine equipment department as head of the 
expense tool order group. 

Mr. Luce’s main hobby outside of baseball—(he is still 
a fan“) —is photography. This month he will have a 
chance to take a picture of himself wearing his new two- 
star service button. | 


Е. Н. Leggett 


Twenty years ago this month, the 
order was given “Let there be light,” 
so Fred Leggett lit on the Western 
Electric pay-roll and has stuck there 
ever since. After accumulating the 
necessary clerical experience at New 
York, he was transferred to the land 
of the Rising Sun and remained in Tokio for three years 
as secretary of the Nippon Electric Co., Ltd. Follow- 
ing this he was sent to Antwerp as manager and later 
transferred to New York in charge of the Foreign Sales 
Department. In 1918 he was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco as District Manager, and in 1916 returned to New 
York in the same capacity. 


W. E. Leigh 

It isn't always necessary to work 
for the Western Electric Company in 
order to get.& service badge and your 
picture in the News. Witness the case 
of William E. Leigh who now works 
for the International Western Electric 
Company, Inc. But he is a member of 
the Board of Editors of the News so perhaps that ac- 
counts for it. 

Be that as it may, history records that W. E. Leigh 
entered the service of the Western Electric Company on 
July 5, 1898, as an office boy. In February, 1905, he 
was transferred to the comptroller's department in Chi- 
cago. Later on in the same year he was sent to Antwerp, 
and since that time he has worked in London, Paris, and 
Chicago. He was Foreign Sales Manager of the Western 
Electric Company before the organization of the Inter- 
national Western Electric Company, of which he is 
assistant foreign manager. 


.F. W. Schroder. 
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Two Farewell Dinners 


Kansas City 
/ | NWENTY-SEVEN members of the Kansas City 


Service and Sales Organization attended a fare- 

well luncheon at the Hotel Muehlebach recently in 
honor of E. L. Spolander, recently appointed Stores 
Manager at St. Louis. 

The dinner was a complete surprise to the guest of 
honor, and even after he had been escorted into the dining 
room by H. L. Harper, with sufficient camouflage, he did 
not realize his surroundings until his friends stood up 
and applauded his entry. F. B. Uhrig, as toastmaster, 
presented a handsome traveling bag and toilet set. Mr. 
Spolander, of course, responded gracefully. Short talks 
were made by W. A. Schnedler, of the General Depart- 
ment, New York; L. А. Davies, of the St. Louis house, 
and Miss Margaret O'Gara, Head of the Stenographic 
Department, Kansas City. 


Mr. Spolander came to the Kansas City house in 1908, 
and was the oldest member of our Kansas City Organ- 
ization from the standpoint of continuous service. Ап 
interesting side light on the luncheon is the fact that 
twenty-four of the Western Electric employees present 
represented 235 years of continuous service. 


Hawthorne Golf Season Opens 


HE Hawthorne Golf Club began the season of 
1918 on May 4 with a medal play event. The 
prize winners were as follows: First, J. C. 
Vanselow, mid-iron; second, О. Goensch, putter; third, 
M. Kelley, ball ; fourth, R. W. Kuhnle, ball. 

The second tournament, held May 18, was at match 
play against bogey. The prizes were distributed to: 
R. W. Kuhnle, first, mashie; А. F. Potraz, second, put- 
ter; J. F. Taylor, third, ball; J. J. Glenn, fourth, ball; 
M. Kelley, fifth, ball. 

The program this year was gotten out in booklet form. 
A one-day event is scheduled for every other Saturday 
and a monthly match play elimination tournaments dur- 
ing June, July and August. 

Silver cups, medals and other valuable prizes have 
been provided for the three monthly tournaments and 
keen competition is looked for throughout the season. 
The Golf Club was fortunate in obtaining several crack 
players among the new employees at Hawthorne, so that 
for the first time in years it looks as though our cham- 
pion, Mr. Rautenbusch, will have competition for his 
title. 


Cleveland 


recently in honor of Messrs. “Cap” Helwig, “Bob” 

Hills and “Gene” Doeker, who were leaving for 
military service. The attendance at the dinner, which 
was arranged by the girls of the organization, was such 
that it must have shown the men for whom it was given 
that while we regretted the loss of such a trio—all of 
them employees of some years service—we wished them 
good luck in their new adventure. 

Mr. Shepard, our Credit Manager, again demon- 
strated his ability as toastmaster, and, as the dinner 
was at the close of the War Chest Campaign, he was 
able not only to compliment the Western Electric girls 
on their spirit in general, but in particular in that they 
already boasted of a Western Electric Girls Honor 
Roll poster showing one hundred per cent. subscriptions. 

The employees leaving were duly toasted, as were the 
Western Electric girls and the Western Electric men. 
The latter toast was given by Miss Jarman, chairman of 
the girls’ committee of arrangement, and said so many 
nice things about the men that they wanted everyone to 
know about it through the News. 


T* employees of the Cleveland house gave a dinner 


The New York Inter- Job Baseball League 


MONG the baseball teams of the New York City 
Ades League the installers at the Bowling 

Green Central Office lead with three easy victories 
to their credit, having won every game they played so 
far. They have an excellent team and are anxious to 
meet others of their calibre. 

The Cathedral installers have won two games and, 
having lost none, they are entitled to second place. A 
game between Bowling Green and Cathedral in the near 
future is expected to be a very close one. 

Next comes Coney Island, with a record of winning one 
game and losing another. Unfortunately, they will be 
unable to remain in the League on account of the instal- 
lation being completed. 

Much cannot be said of the Forsyth nine. They 
haven’t got very many men to pick from so you can’t 
expect too much. However, they won one game and lost 
only three. 

The installers at the Telephone & Telegraph Building 
have not been very conspicuous, having lost the one game 
they played. They have a promising team, though, and 
we had better not convict them unless they lose again. 
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Camera Section of Hawthorne Club Holds Exhibit 


members of the Camera Section of the Hawthorne 

Club at their third annual contest and exhibit 
showed a marked improvement over last year’s exhibit. 
A very noticeable difference was the size of the prints 
submitted. The members are now more and more resort- 
ing to enlargements for their exhibition work. 

Such veterans as Mr. Barta, Mr. Kjeldsen and Miss 
Rose Smoller brought forth some excellent work. Mr. 
Barta’s “Landscapes” are always pleasant to look at. 
Mr. Kjeldsen’s “Portrait of Carl,” The Smile” and 
“Evening in the Park” are among his best. Miss Rose 
Smoller's Park Scenes" are prints that will long be 
remembered. 

Two new stars have loomed up in the firmament and 
bid fair to give the old-timers a hot tussle. These are 
Mr. Rosendale and Mr. Weiss. Mr. Weiss’s Evening 
on the Dunes” and Mr. Rosendale's Home Portraits” 
were especially good. 

The jury of awards, G. C. Abott, A. C. Brace and F. 
Rich, of the Chicago Camera Club, decided upon the fol- 


lowing prize winners: 


4 | “НЕ photographic work exhibited this year by the 


Camera Ciub Outing 


Group 1, Landscapes—K. A. Kjeldsen, first; E. F. Weiss, sec- 
ond; R. W. Rosendale, third; R. W. Rosendale, Honorable 
Mention. 

Group 2, Miscellaneous (open only to members that had not 
previously received a prize in any previous Hawthorne contest)— 
R. P. Decker, first; K. E. Sutherland, second; R. W. Rosendale, 
third; A. C. Link, Honorable Mention. 

Group 3, Home Portraits—R. W. Rosendale, first; R. W. Rosen- 
dale, second; K. A. Kjeldsen, third; C. H. D. Osborne, Honorable 
Mention. 

Group 4, Vacation Snapshots—G. E. Olsen, first; C. H. D. 
Osborne, second; G. E. Olsen, third; C. H. D. Osborne, Honorable 
Mention. 

Group 5, Babies under three years of age—Miss Rose Smoller, 
first; K. A. Kjeldsen, second; L. T. Marks, third; K. A. Kjeldsen, 
Honorable Mention. 

Group 6, Collective—K. A. Kjeldsen, first; F. W. Barta, second; 
Miss Rose Smoller, third; C. C. Carr, Honorable Mention. 

Group 7, Camera Club Hikes—F. W. Barta, first; F. W. Barta, 
second; E. F. Weiss, third; К. A. Kjeldsen, Honorable Mention. 


K. A. Kjeldsen also recently secured a prize on a pic- 
ture (“Portrait of Carl”) entered in the fifteenth annual 
exhibit of the Chicago Camera Club at the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago. His photograph took fourth place. 
Prizes in this exhibit were awarded on the result of a 
popular vote. Several of the prize-winning photographs 
are reproduced below: 


Stopping for Repairs 


The portrait in the upper left-hand corner which was taken by K. A. Kjeldsen received third prize for home portraits; the 
evening scene in the center also by Mr. Kjeldsen won first prize for landscapes; the beach scene on the right by E. F. Weis took 


the second landscape prize. 


Below, on the left, is the Camera Club taken on June 2 by Mr. Weis, and on the right the first 


prize vacation snapshot by G. E. Olsen 


Chicago Installers Play Ball 


HE in- 
stallers 
of the 


Stewart office 
have been 
trying their 
hands at in- 
door baseball 
and recently 
distinguished 

The Winning Team themselves by 
winning a fourteen-inning game from a Chicago Tele- 
phone Company team. The score was 8 to 7. 

D. J. Yakas was the batting hero of the affray, for he 
not only made three hits, but banged out one of them in 
the fourteenth inning and brought home the winning run. 
There were only eight men on the W. E. team, but that 
didn’t keep them from winning. Those who played were 
D. J. Yakas, centerfield; М. Н. Romberg, first base; 
E. Jelinek, pitcher; A. Borowsky, 2nd base, shortstop 
and manager; E. J. Markie, catcher; Н. Kommer, 8rd 
base; H. M. Marshall, right field, and C. L. Monson, left 
field. 


Minneapolis Employees Dance 


The employees of the Minneapolis house joined with 
the employees of the other companies in Minneapolis, 
identified with the telephone industry, recently in a Lib- 
erty Dance and Entertainment. 'The gross receipts were 
used to purchase Thrift Stamps, all expenses were paid 
in Thrift Stamps and the profits were all turned over t. 
the Red Cross Fund. John Symons was chairman of the 
floor committee. 


Married. 


June—Miss Bessie Blaha, Department 7724, Hawthorne, to Otto 
W. Swehla, Department 6644, Hawthorne. 
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Clinton Street Agriculturists 


` THERE was the man in years past, with red 
V V blood in his veins, who didn't delight in getting 
hold of a golf stick or a baseball bat or a pair 
of oars? If he didn't have plenty of red corpuscles in 
his system, vigorous action with the above parapher- 
nalia, under the balmy summer sun, would soon put them 
there. l 
Now Clinton Street employees, in line with other stay- 
at-home patriots, have laid aside the golf sticks and 
other athletic equipment and grasped the hoe handle in- 
stead and to use the bucolic vernacular, “аге everlast- 
ingly making the dirt fly.” 


On the other side of the 
Cloud showing a Chicago 
Hovse employee sfitrinq 
up me dust : 


(Wonder what \ / 
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Would-be agriculturalists at Clinton Street started 
early to make their plans for a summer drive up and 
down the Golden Bantam rows. They began by organ- 
izing а garden club, almost before the snow was off the 
ground. The club has a membership of about 100 men 


‘and women. It purchased large quantities of seeds for 


its members at a discount. Recently several hundred 
tomato, cabbage and cauliflower plants, etc., were dis- 
tributed free of charge. 

With the crop in, the club now plans to dispense ad- 
vice-to its members and others interested on insecticide 
and a little later when the vegetables begin to mature, 
will help to dispose of the “overstocks” to avoid waste. 


Willie Neverlearn—He Becomes an Engineer 


Western Elecfric Company 


PORATED 


H. B. Thayer, President; H. A. Halligan, Vice-President; W. P. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel; A. L. Salt, Vice 
President and General Purchasing Agent; Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales Manager; H. F. Albright, 
Vice-President and General Superintendent; J. W. Johnston, Treasurer; F. В. Jewett, Chief Engineer; G. C. 

Pratt, Secretary; R. H. Gregory, Comptroller; C. E. Scribner, Consulting Engineer. 


Office of publication and address of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 195 Broadway, New York City. 
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Automatic Regulator 
Makes Engine Self-Starting 


HE automatic regulator 

device on Western Electric 
Power and Light is found on 
no other electrical plant. This 
exclusive feature places this 
outfit in a class by itself. 


This wonderful little device 
simplifies the making of elec- 
tricity and represents an en- 
tirely new method of charging 
a storage battery. 
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Automatic Regulator 
saves the Battery 
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Portable Utility Motor 
Ready for Any Kind of Work 


It removes the human 
element and the chance of 


overcharging the battery; thus 
insuring longer life to this—the 
most delicate part of every 
lighting system. 


It does away with the com- 
plicated switchboard and 
makes this plant unequalled in 
simplicity of starting and oper- 
ating. 


Uses Any Engine 


And, best of all, this Western Elec- 
tric plant will operate successfully with 


any kind of an engine. If you already 
have one you can use it with this outfit. 


Let us tell you about this plant, and how easy you can get 
electricity on your farm. Mail the coupon for Booklet. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
410 South e St., i Cr ie N. Y. 
11th and York Sts., 
910 River Ave., Pittsburg Ра. 
413 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 


29 Government Square, Cincinnati, О, 


ML REM. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
Please send me your Power and Light Booklet No. 


Name 


P.O.Addres. . =ě Žž _ 
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An advertisement of Western Electric Power and Light which appears in 
farm papers throughout the country. 
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PORTABLE SEWING MACHINES - 


are in greater demand now than ever before there i is going to be more 
and more sewing for war work war- time economy will also mean more 
clothes being made at home. | S riot мч 
As an aid in selling these machines in your town we have prepared a new 
line of sales helps more attractive than ever —that will make it possible 
for you to identify yourself with our all-year-round national advertising Ё 
campaign. ; | 

Order уон; sales hele now—there is no charge for ie 

Order your stock of machines, too. 
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| Offices in all Principal Cities 
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This advertisement of the portable sewing machine appears in the current issues 
of electrical trade papers. 
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Western Electric 


Let the 
Western Electric 
Man show you 
the kind of plant 
you need 


HERE is as much difference in 
electric light plants as there is in 
automobiles or gas engines. No one 
type is equally suited to all farms, and 
your power and light requirements 
may be different from your neighbors’. 


Like every farmer, you want electric 
power and light, but you don’t want 
an outfit either too large or too small 
for your needs. Start right! Get all 
the facts! Let the Western Electric 
man show you the kind of plant 
you need! 


Our business is bigger than the mere 
selling of any particular electric plant. 
We sell electricity for the farm. There 
are all sizes and types of Western 
Electric outfits. We are not forced by 
policy to sell one type for every pur- 
pose. We can sell you an outfit with 
or without a gas engine. 


DOWER аһа 


If you have a gas engine, it may be 
a needless expense to buy another en- 
gine as a part of an outfit. On the 
other hand, if you want an outfit with 
built-in engine, the Western Electric 
man will tell you about a new outfit 
of this type ready for delivery this Fall. 
In any case, it is just a matter of fitting 
our equipments to your needs. 


More than forty years of electrical 
manufacturing experience is back of 
all these Western Electric Power and 
Light Outfits. | 


Make your entire equipment 
Western Electric. You can get Western 
Electric Motors, Water Systems, Milk- 
ing Machines, etc., to save labor on 
the farm; as well as Irons, Vacuum 
Cleaners, Washing Machines and other 
electrical helps to save time and labor 
in the home. 


There is a Western Electric man near you. Mail the coupon for 
Booklet No. , and we will tell him to get in touch with you. 


c————— — —— 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


I want to know more about your electric plants, so please 
send your book No. „Power and Light on the Farm." 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CORPORATE 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
410 South Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
11th and York Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
910 River Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
413 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 
129 Government Square, Cincinnati, O. 


Name 
| P. O. Address — .— 5J— .J X a n 
| County... State 


This power and light advertisement will run in an extensive list of farm papers 
during August. 
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We Go "e" the Movies 


The Western Succumbs to the Lure of Celluloid Celebrity 


T may be a very easy, not to say delightful task, to 
take pictures of winsome and high-salaried movie 
queens, who toil not, neither do they spin, yet even 

Solomon's, with all the advanced 1919 styles in the win- 
dows, was not arrayed like one of these. However, in 
these days of numerous “vampire” productions, the 
News staff hastens to save its reputation by pleading 
absolute, total, entire, dark, deep, and complete ignor- 
ance of all phases of the movie game involving the face 
That may be а disappointment to our readers, 
but perhaps we can lead you a little way into the mys- 
teries of the movies over the “industrials” route. 
“Industrials,” in moving picture language, are films 
produced for busi- 
ness organizations. 
Sometimes these 
pictures аге in- 
tended for the use 
of salesmen, han- 
dling, say, heavy 
machinery, which 
cannot be carried 
around and dem- 
onstrated to pro- 
spective customers. 
Sometimes they 
are designed to 
impress upon the 
general public the 
excellence of a 
firm’s product and 
the modern, effi- à Pe: As 
cient and sanitary — 
methods used in 
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Raymond Kasmar, hero of the Hawthorne Movie, gets his final instructions 


preparing the product. Still other reels aim to give 
widely separated branches of a big organization a knowl- 
edge of each other. Salesmen in branch houses, for 
instance, can do more effective sales work if they gain 
some idea of the manufacturing process in use at the 
factory which produces their goods. | 

The last classification is the one that most nearly fits 
the reels which the Company is making at Hawthorne. 
These reels will be shown at branch houses in foreign 
countries, sales conventions, telephone and electrical 
society meetings,—in short, to all organizations directly 
o1 indirectly interested in our factory. They will doubt- 
less also be welcomed by high school and college students, 
who want to learn 
something of op- 
portunities and 
working conditions 
with the Western. 

Now a man to 
whom is assigned 
the sizable job of 
telling all about 
Hawthorne in pic- 
tures: is like the 
side-show dwarf 
trying to put his 
arms around the 


; UAE TIS ut fat lady—he 
2 йд M к. s B doesn't know 
m where to begin. 


As it takes nine 
hours steady walk- 
ing merely to pass 
once through every 
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“Drink, Pretty Creature, Drink.” Filming a Fountain at 
Hawthorne 


room in the Works, it is quite evident that a picture 
showing even just the most important things in every 
room would rival a Chinese drama in length. Since most 
of us haven’t time to go to a show every day for a month, 
the first problem was to omit practically all of the avail- 
able material and still keep enough of the typical things 
to show people what a big, modern, well-managed factory 
is like. 

The plan finally adopted was to tell the story in two 
separate reels. One emphasizes what Hawthorne's 
machines do. The other deals with what Hawthorne’s 
people do and the opportunities for a newcomer to make 
good among them. 

About half the manufacturing reel shows the machin- 
ery used in making a desk-stand and receiver. It in- 
cludes views of the rotary furnace for hardening the 
magnets, one of the wheels for grinding them and the 
big electro-magnet that charges them; also a punch 
press drawing the receiver cup, an automatic screw 
machine making the terminals, a machine welding the 
magnets, another welding the spool cores to the magnets, 
an automatic lathe profilmg the rubber shell, and 
machines braiding the cords, besides several assembly 
operations. The remainder of the reel covers cable 
making. It begins with the insulating of the wire and 
follows through the twisting, stranding, drying, sheath- 
ing, testing, sealing, and shipping. 

One of the features in the manufacturing reel is a 
“trick picture,” showing parts of a desk stand assem- 
bling themselves, piece by piece, until a completed tele- 
phone results. Like evetyone who has seen it, you 
probably will want to know how it was taken. 

Now the generally approved way of opening an ex- 
planation to a novice in any subject is to begin by telling 
him that it is all very easy when you know how.” How- 
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ever, in this case, the reverse is true: Knowing how is 
easy ; doing it is hard. Here is the how of it: 

Let's start away back among the elementary facts. 
Moving pictures are photographed on long ribbons of 
film, sensitized just like an ordinary kodak film. "These 
strips of film are perforated along the edges for their 
entire length by two rows of holes, which furnish a means 
of moving the film past the camera lens in this way: The 
camera is equipped with toothed wheels, which turn when 
the operator rotates a crank. The teeth in these wheels 
go through the holes in the film and pull it along. - The 
crank also operates the take-up reel or spool, on which 
the exposed film is wound. "The pull of the film itself is 
sufficient to unwind it from the unexposed reel. The 
shutter of the camera is also operated by the crank and 
is so geared that it opens once for every three-quarters 
of an inch movement of the film. That, you will find if 
you figure it out, gives 16 pictures to each foot of film, 
since 16 times three-fourths of an inch equals 12 inches. 
Each of these pictures differs slightly from the preceding 
and following pictures, if there is motion in the scene 
photographed. The pictures of a man taking а step, 
for instance, will begin with a foot on the ground. The 
next picture will show the foot slightly raised; in the 
third it will be raised a little higher, etc. Then it will 
begin to be lowered and continue until it reaches the 
ground again. Usually 16 pictures (one foot of film) 
are taken per second, and the differences in the succes- 
sive pictures are very slight. When these pictures are 
thrown on the screen they flash by so fast that the eye 
does not detect the successive pictures, but gets only the 
effect of the original movement photographed. 

That gives you enough facts to understand animated 


work. Suppose for the man we substitute a jointed doll. . 


If we first take one picture of it with a foot on the 
ground, then move the foot up a little and take another 
picture; move it a little more and take a third picture 
end continue until we follow through a complete step, 
these pictures, thrown on a screen, will show the doll 
walking. All the intermediate processes, where the hands 
were moving the doll are, of course, not photographed 
and so do not appear on the screen. As a result, the 
doll appears to be alive. 

Our desk stand assembly was worked out on exactly 
that principle, except that we actually disassembled it, 
since that could be done more easily than the assembling 
operations. By cranking the camera backwards and 
projecting the film forward in the normal way, the action 
seen on the screen is reversed, so that the telephone ap- 
pears to go together instead of falling apart (which, of 
course, would not have been true to life, for no Western 
Electric ?рһопе was ever known to fall apart). 

Now to give you some idea of the work involved in 
taking such a trick photograph: Suppose we want the 
mouthpiece of the telephone to move across the table 
and jump into place. If we want it to take two seconds 
to make the move we must divide our distance into 82 
parts (remember there are 16 pictures projected each 
second) and move the mouthpiece one thirty-second of 
the table-length between successive pictures. The dis- 
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tance сап be estimated by the eye nearly enough, since 
it really makes no difference whether the action takes 
exactly two seconds or only 134 seconds, say. Conse- 
quently, if we guess our spaces a little too long no great 
harm is done. However, great care must be taken not 
to disturb anything else on the table, for if something 
has been moved out of place between two exposures it 
will, when the film is projected, appear to have jumped 
to its new location. | 

The entire trick assembly of the desk stand is photo- 
graphed on about 200 feet of film and takes, therefore, 
about 200 seconds (or 314 minutes) to run. The actual 
work of photographing it, however, took nine full hours. 
That does not include time consumed in setting up the 
camera and preparing for the picture, but only the time 
actually needed to make the movements which go by on 
the screen in about three minutes. So when you go into 
the movie game sign up as а Mary Pickford and not as a 
director of “animated” films. 

And now for а brief summary of the second Hawthorne 
reel : | 

It begins with a scene showing а newly graduated 
technical high school boy getting off the elevated at the 
48th Avenue station. Of course you immediately guess 
that he is looking for the Hawthorne Works. He is, and 
our sign on the T. A. Building shows him that for once 
an “L” guard has directed him correctly. 

The next scene shows the boy going in at our main 
gate. In the third scene he enters the office of Fred J. 
Holdsworth, warehouse manager, to whom he carries а 
letter of introduction from his school principal, which 
explains that the young man is looking for & position 
where brains and initiative will count. 

'The rest of the film shows Mr. Holdsworth taking the 
boy about the Works and explaining something of the 
opportunities for advancement with the Company. It 
includes views of our grounds and buildings from various 
points, several scenes in the shops, including a fire drill 
in the coil winding department; scenes in the evening 
classes, our .fire department in action, how we keep fit 
by baseball, tennis, bowling, etc.; the Camera Club on a 
hike, the Gun Club, the band and orchestra and numerous 
other scenes of Hawthorne life. 

'The part of the boy is taken by Raymond E. Kasmar, 
a student in the Works Training Division. In fact, all 
of the acting in both reels is done by Hawthorne em- 
` ployees, and it is done so well that no one realizes it is 
acting. The operators at the machines go about their 
work in the accustomed way, with no self-conscious 
glances toward the camera, and the people who take part 
in the staged scenes are equally natural. All of which 
goes to prove that Western Electric people can do a 
good job at anything, whether it is making telephones 
or acting in the movies. 

The reels are now almost completed and will probably 
be ready for a public showing within a month or two. 
Putting the finishing touches to a reel, so that it will run 
smoothly and logically, is one of the hardest parts of 
the job. Luckily a film can be cut anywhere and pasted 
together again in any desired order, so that mere re- 
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arrangements do not involve rephotographing the whole 
thing. This makes it possible to develop the details of 
the story as the work progresses (a process similar to 
trying out а new musical comedy on the long-suffering 
inhabitants of some “tank town"). When all crudities 
and lack of coherence have been removed the film is ready 
to be shown to the public. | 

The sight of the movie men at work in different parts 
of the plant during the last few months has naturally 
stirred up considerable interest and a desire to know 
“when we are going to get a chance to see these pic- 
tures." Perhaps the foregoing explanation will help 
Hawthorne inhabitants to possess their souls in patience 
yet a little while longer. The improvements in the 
finished films will be worth a little extra wait. 

All this space devoted to the Hawthorne movie tends 
to create the impression that it is an only child, which 
is far from being the case. The oldest member of the 
Western Electric movie family, The Education of Mrs. 
Drudge," is a sturdy youngster some two years old, and 
was described in the News a long time ago. The other 
children, two in number, are the engineering department 
film, Telephone Inventors of Today” and another sales 
department picture, “А Square Deal for His Wife." 

The latter really should have been mentioned first 
because it was completed several months ago and is now 
being shown in theatres in a dozen or more states. The 
genesis of this film was an advertisement of the Com- 
pany's in the leading magazines of the country last year. 
The advertisement depicted а young husband seated in 
his office surrounded by every convenience which is to be 
found in а modern business building. Не is suddenly 
gripped by the realization that his wife is just as much 
entitled to a modern electrically equipped house in which 
to carry on her business of managing the home, as he is 
to his splendidly appointed office. That was the central 
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idea of the advertisement 
and it is easy to see how 
readily it could be adapt- 
ed to the movies. 

In the film Ralph 
Graves, a professional mo- 
tion picture actor, whose 
name is familiar to many 
followers of the movies, 
plays the part of the un- 
thinking husband who does 
not realize what a real job 
housework is until his wife 
is compelled by illness to 
go away for a rest, and 
he is forced to try it him- 
self. The results are dis- 
astrous, and by the time 
his wife returns he has had 
the house electrically 
equipped from cellar to 
garret. Needless to say, 
the film ends in a “clinch.” 

There is not space 
enough available to de- 
scribe the film more fully. 
The best way to satisfy 
your curiosity is to see it 
with your own eyes. The Im 
way to do that is to watch 
the lobby of your favorite 
movie theatre for the pos- 
ter which is reproduced 
(minus its colors) on this 
page. And in case you 
miss the poster you may 
get a little folder in your mail with your electric light 
company's monthly bill which will tell you where “А 
Square Deal for His Wife" is to be shown. And even if 
you shouldn't happen to see the film in your neighborhood 
theatre you will undoubtedly get а chance to see it some 
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Before buying Western Electric Quality Products 
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DEAL FOR 
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AM OBJECT LESSON FOR EVERY HUSBAND 
5 DRAMATIZEDIN MOTION PICTURES ·: 
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day at the office or fac- 
tory, because all of the 
Company’s films will be 
shown to the employees at 
Hawthorne and at the 
distributing houses. 
Everyone will get an op- 
portunity to see them in 
this way and so gain а 
clear impression of the 
manifold activities of the 
Company. 

Now for the fourth 
child of the Western’s 
movie family, the Engin- 
eering Film. It hardly is 
necessary to speak of the 
reasons for the existence 
of the Engineering Film. 
You probably have 
guessed it, but in case you 
haven't, here it is. The 
engineers heard that Haw- 
thorne was going to have 
a movie taken of itself, so 
of course they wanted one 
of themselves. It is a 
good thing that thev gave 
expression to their desire, 
because the film is a most 
interesting one. It begins 
with a view of the West 
Street building and even 
is brazen enough to an- 
nounce that the building 
has thirteen stories, so 


little do the engineers care for those wholly unscientific 
things known as superstitions. 

As soon as you have had a good look at the outside, 
you are invited to come in, and then follows an almost 


(Continued on page 16) 


This picture tells its own story 
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Hawthorne Hears Inventor of Tanks 


` Gen. Swinton, British Commander, and Dr. W. S. Moore, of Detroit, Give Stirring 
Speeches During the Noon Hour, July 5 


Patriotism is Popular at Hawthorne. 


66 HERE will we send the Kaiser?” 
| HELL! HELL" 


Not *H—1," Mr. Linotype man. Spell 
it out. Make it the way you say it when your lower- 
case e“ sticks—plain, loud and fervent. For that’s the 
way Hawthorne's workers said it on July 5th, when Dr. 
Willis S. Moore, of Detroit, and Gen. E. D. Swinton, of 
Over There, talked to them on what American workers 
are doing and what more they can do to *make the world 
safe for democracy." 

General Swinton and Dr. Moore are touring the 
country under the auspices of the National Service Sec- 
tion of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Their mes- 
sage is, Full speed ahead for Berlin!” And that means 
top notch for the workers back here, too, if the boys at 
the front are to get their job through on schedule time. 
For it takes ten workers working to supply each fighter. 
The thing boils down to this: Work for Uncle Sam or 
shirk for Kaiser Bill. 

Well, there is only one answer to that, and we have 
already shocked the sensibilities of the patient printer 
man by making him set it up once. 

However, the only thing that shocks the Kaiser is а 
good punch on his western front or a jolt between the 


“HELL! 


А view of the speakers’ stand on July 5 


ribs of his U-boats. Dr. Moore demonstrated a few of 
the motions necessary to deliver such a jolt. Charlie 
Schwab’s boat builders had just got in one such blow on 
the Fourth, when they made that memorable. splash, 
which carried clear to Germany and gave a briny taste 
to the Kaiser's beer. They didn’t do it merely by taking 
off their hats to the flag, either. Taking off their coats 
was what turned the trick. i 

Dr. Moore pointed out the fact that we cannot all 
have the satisfaction of seeing a big hunk of our achieve- 
ment splash into the water, as the shipbuilders do, but 
we can all have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
labors are every bit as important, for it is only through 
the maximum effort of everyone here at home that the 
war can be won quickly. The doctor asked to see the 
right hand of everyone who would pledge himself to make 
that maximum effort—and there wasn’t a left-handed 
person in the crowd! 

At the close of his address Dr. Moore introduced 
General Swinton. Of course you know General Swinton, 
the man who proved that “even the worm will turn” when 
he transformed an American caterpillar into a British 
tank. As an agricultural implement the tank has proved 
to be a great little Hun harvester, too. 
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General Swinton is a Britisher—or 
was when he landed in this country. 
Two days later, he confesses, a beauti- 
ful and charming lady looked over at 
him in a New York elevated train and 
remarked, “Oh, boy!’ Since then, he 
says, his allegiance is split 50-50. 
Which shows that his heart must be 
about one-half of him. Still we would 
much rather have him captured by one 
of our loyal American girls than by 
the enemy. | 

The English and Americans are be- 
ginning to understand each other, the 
General said. We find that we not 
only have the same language, but the same ideals. 
As the speaker put it, *the things that make us square 
our jaws and put out our chins make you square your 
jaws and put out your chins, too." Against those things 
the Allies stand united in а war of the soul against the 
flesh—ideals against a rank materialism that claims 
might as right, that practices slavery, treachery, terror- 
ism and methods of war unspeakable. 

America, American workers, declared General Swin- 
ton, must put every ounce of strength into this war to 
save their women and children from the horrors of Bel- 
gium, Serbia, and France. The General has seen things 
over there and he knows that when our soldiers sec them, 
too, they will need no urging on. His message is to us 
&t home, who may fail to realize that our prosaic tasks 
are important—nay, vital to the success of the mighty 
world struggle. 'To us when we feel discouraged, tired, 
*fed up.“ Stick it out! The boys at the front are often 
tired. They are often “fed up” on the war. But they 


Another Speech 


If the soldiers can address the civilians, why can't the 
civilians address the soldiers? "They can and here is a 
picture to prove it. 


Theodore N. Vail addressing a Telegraph Battalion near 
Monterey, Cal. 


Gen. E. D. 
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don’t quit. They know what they 
have to do. And we, too, must awake 
fully and realize our share in the task. 
The workers and the fighters of the 
civilized world must stop the Huns! 
Nothing else matters but winning this 
war. 

General Swinton’s conviction on 
that point is absolute. Like everyone 
who has faced the boches, he voices 
it with an earnestness that is beyond 
mere oratory. It is a conviction that 
has been seared into his soul. 

He brought out the decent fight- 
er's opinion of Germany's military 
maniacs by contrasting the attitude of the British sol- 
dier toward the Boers with their feeling toward the 
Germans. “During the Boer War,” he said, “we always 
referred to our opponent as ‘Friend Boer,’ but you never 
hear an English soldier in this war refer to ‘Friend 
Fritz? Not any more. The Huns are the swine of hell. 
I only moderate my language because there are ladies 
present." The General's vocabulary must be glorious 
during the heat of a battle! 

At the close of the meeting W. H. Meese rose and 
proposed three cheers for General Swinton, and the audi- 
ence certainly put its heart into them. Apparently the 
General's *50-50" is catching. Hereafter we shall feel 
a little more of personal pride mingled with our satis- 
faction every time we read that Tommy has landed 
another body blow on Friendless Fritz. 

And now, workers here at home, once more: Where 
wil we send the Kaiser? But wait! Lets not spend 
any more time talking about it. Let's go to it! 


Swinton 


Do It Electrically 


When Milli Ampere first saw Volt 
Her charms passed all resistance. 

A spark coiled in his heart poor colt— 
He needed prompt assistance. 

And she, though plighted to old Watt, 
Could alternate affection, 

So let her eye bolt glances hot, 
Right in poor Volt’s direction. 

The current of Watt’s wrath flowed strong! 

He vowed Volt should not meter. 

For daughter Poly Phase had long 
Hoped that Volt would be sweeter. 

And so to Milli Ampere, he 
A stern note did transmitter, 

Requesting she transform, and be, 
If possible, less bitter. 

So Milli Ampere flirted not, 
But knew that it was wise 

To regulate the rage of Watt 
And with him synchronize. 

Then Volt with Poly Phase did fuse— 
From her he did not roam. 

They rectified divergent views 
And started a small Ohm. 


W. F. LecceTT, New York-Broadway. 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics---Keys 


S telephones came into commercial use devices for 
A ves making changes in the connections of the 

circuits in which they were used became necessary. 
At first these devices were few and simple, but with the 
increased use of the telephone, they grew more compli- 
cated and numerous. Although classed as switches, the 
majority of them are very different from the ordinary 
electric light and power switch with which most people 
are more or less familiar. In the development of the tele- 
phone exchange they evolved into three general forms— 


Fig. 1—Cord-Circuit Key of the Old Type 


the relay, the jack and plug, and the key. The relay 
is an automatic switch operated by an electro magnet 
and has been described in a previous issue of the News. 
The jack and plug consist of а finger (the plug) made 
up of metal parts insulated from each other and con- 
nected to flexible conductors, and a thimble (the jack) 
associated with a number of springs with which the plug 
comes in contact when inserted in the thimble. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe the manu- 
ally operated switch known as the telephone key. 

This piece of apparatus usually consists of a base on 
which is mounted а frame having one or more groups of 
flat springs provided with contact points. 'The opening 
and closing of the contacts is controlled by either push 
buttons or cam levers, which operate the springs. "The 
push-button type of key is usually used in cases where 
comparatively simple units are required, and it 1s neces- 
sary to occupy a limited area on the keyboard. The 
lever type may have two operating positions and lends 
itself readily to uses where it is necessary to close cir- 
cuits for а considerable length of time. Keys used for 
this class of service are known as locking keys. 

The lever type is also adapted to actuate a larger 
number of springs to the unit than the push-button tvpe. 
Of course, there are locking push-button kevs and non- 
locking lever kevs, and their selection for any particular 
work is determined by the operating conditions. "The 
number and arrangement of the contact springs in both 
types of keys vary with the use for which thev are in- 


tended. They are used when the telephone operator rings 
the subscriber’s bell, when she listens for instructions, in 
making calls between exchanges, in controlling the coin 
collections of pay stations and for many other purposes 
where opening and closing of circuits by hand is desir- 
able or necessary. 

In the development of the telephone industry, the num- 
ber of different tvpes of keys and combinations re- 
quired, increased very rapidly. In fact, it appeared that 
no limit could be fixed to the number of combinations 
that might be necessary. Up to a few years ago the 
forms of the bases and frames as well as the spring com- 
binations used in keys designed for various purposes 
were numerous. This variation implicated the stocking 
and merchandising of keys, and as the number of differ- 
ent types required increased, this condition would become 
more complex. 

Ап important step then was taken in key design 
through the development of the universal key shelf and 
the universal key. This development had for its object 
a simplifying of the manufacture of keys by making as 


many parts as possible common to the different types, 


thereby reducing the number of stock parts necessary. 
Where, in the old line of keys, it was necessary to use 


Fig. 2 Another Old-Style Key 


many different castings for the bases and frames, in the 
universal type a few punched bases and a small number 
of punched frames probably will cover the entire field. 
The assembly of a frame with its contact springs and 
push-button or lever forms a key unit. All the combina- 
tions which are used extensively are standardized as units 
and can be used in any of the standard bases, thus de- 
veloping a commercially ideal line of keys. As the uni- 
versal key is constructed mainly of punchings, this sys- 
tem not only reduces the number of different parts neces- 
sary, but also makes possible the manufacture of the 
parts at a comparatively low cost. 

Figures 1 and 2 show cord-circuit keys of the old type. 
Figure 3 shows a cord-circuit key of the universal type. 
The universal key units are shown in Figures 4 and 5. 
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In the daily operation of the telephone exchange, keys 
play a very important part and in busy exchanges are 
operated thousands of times in the course of a year. As 
they are manipulated by hand and there is no certainty 
as to the pressure which may be applied by the operator, 
they must be constructed so as to give satisfactory ser- 
vice during a reasonable life with a considerable margin 
to spare. | 

As it is not practical to use lubrication on the keys, 
the question of durability has necessarily been the sub- 
ject of much study. "There are, of course, numerous re- 


In the center is a cord-circuit key of the universal type, and at 
each side are units of the universal key. They are referred to 
in the article as Figures 8, 4 and 5 
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quirements which keys must meet in order to be satis- 
factory in the telephone service, which the limited space 
does not permit to be given in detail. Owing to the very 
important work which they are intended to perform in 
connection with means of communication, and as it 15 
recognized that failure in the performance of any of 
their functions might mean a crippling of one or more 
telephone connections, much thought and time has been 
spent in bringing them to their present state of per- 
fection. They are not very big but they do a big job 
and do it well. 


— — 


The New Haven Cable Installation 


ever undertaken by the Company is now in pro- 
gress on the line of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. Of course the Comppany has 
done numerous telephone jobs of equal or greater mag- 
nitude, but thus far the railroads have been slow to ap- 
preciate the advantages to 
be gained by the use of 
cable. Some time ago the 
Pennsylvania installed ca- 
ble on some of its mest 
important divisions, and 
now the New Haven is 
falling in line. 
The new cable is to 


()* of the most important cable installations 


start at Mott Haven in <P MEIGS & CO. Сот 76 * 
the uppper part of New EL. Y $ i; | Ба 


York City and extend to 
New Haven, a distance of 
approximately 70 miles. 
It wil be carried both 


over head апа under 


{ 
, 
i 
| 


Н. Н. Shepard of the New Haven, апа С. R. Wharion, 
Western Electric, inspecting the new cable 


— en ip n m m tomum » 
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ground, the overhead sections coming at points where 
the rocky conditions make underground work unneces- 
sarily expensive. On the overhead sections the cable 
will be carried on heavy poles, such as those shown in 
the photograph in which a portion of the cable near 
New Haven appears. 

Al of the railroad’s 
telephone, telegraph and 
train dispatching circuits 
will be taken through the 
new cable, and in the fu- 
ture the New Haven’s 
train dispatching will be 
conducted by telephone. 


according to the terms of 
an agreement entered into 
by the railroad company 
and the A. T. & T. Co. 
N. E. Smith, Superinten- 
dent of Telegraph, is in 
charge of the work. 


The cable is to be loaded . 


— в —— — 
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The Naval Hospital at Norfolk 


By Yeoman Julia A. Schnebbe, U. S. N. 


(Miss Schnebbe formerly was employed by the Company at West Street where she was a secretary) 


S the observa- 
А tions of an 

enlisted wo- 
man in Uncle Sam's 
Navy may be inter- 
esting to my co- 
workers in the West- 
ern Electric Com- 
pany, I am writing 
of my experience 
for a period of four 
months as yeoman to 
the Commanding Of- 
ficer of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

In the first place, 
the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital is really located in the City of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, Norfolk lying on the opposite side of the Elizabeth 
River. The spacious main building stands like an old 
Colonial mansion back of the tree-covered lawn that 
stretches down to the river, the marine barracks and the 
detached buildings of the isolated wards clustering like 
little villages beyond its great wings. 

The Government Reservation juts out like a penin- 
sula into the Elizabeth River. Near the boat landing. 
above the old trees, floats our starry banner from its tall 
white flag pole, while in the background, from the pointed 
` cornice of the high white-pillared portico of the main 
building, waves the flag of mercy, the red cross on its 
white field. 

For the first two months my desk was in the office of 
the Commanding Officer, who has been in the service many 
years and is one of the best-liked men in the whole Navy. 
As the hospital is conducted like a ship my stay in these 
quarters has been a liberal education. 

When men break the rules of the Navy they are 
brought before the Commanding Officer, who either repri- 
mands them, orders a few hours’ extra duty, or decides 
whether a deck court, а summary court martial, or a 
general court martial is necessary. This is called hold- 
ing * Mast," a relic of the days of the old Navy, when 
the captain of а ship actually did hold court at the foot 
of the mainmast of the boat. For minor offenses, com- 
mitted for the first time, such as crap shooting, or smok- 
ing in forbidden places, men are usually warned or their 
*watch" extended a few hours. About three times a 
week one of the officers taps on the door of the Captain's 
office and says: Sir, will you hold mast this morning?" 
On receiving an affirmative answer he shortly leads in a 
line of sheepish-looking chaps, one of the chief mates 


Schnebbe 


Yeoman 


fetching up in the rear carrying the record books and 
the evidence, the latter usually consisting of dice and 
coins, which the Chief Petty Officer solemnly deposits in 
&.conspicuous place. The men are placed іп a straight 
line before the Commanding Officer, and their misdoings 
stated by the officer who made the capture. Each man 
gets & chance to defend himself, and the replies made 
show much forethought and originality. One day the 
first man began glibly: . 

* Captain, І often heard of that game of ‹ crap and won- 
dered what it was, so when a fellow offered to teach me, 
why I thought Га learn, just for curiosity." 

*Who acted as teacher?” 

“He isn't here, sir.“ 

„Where is he?” 

*Captain, I can't act as tale-bearer, you can give me 
any punishment you want, but I can't tell on a ship- 
mate." 

“Hum,” said the doctor, turning from this honorable 
gentleman and loeking over the tops of his glasses at the 
next one, *I suppose you were only learning, too?" 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir," with alacrity. 

* And you, also?” turning to the others. 

They all proved to be beginners at the game, and as it 
was the first time they were caught at the hospital they 
were let off with а, few hours! extra duty. Just as they 
vere filing out the Commanding Officer said: 

“Т would advise you fellows to forget all you learned 
last night as quickly as possible.” 

Another time it was a darky who was in trouble. He 
was in the brig and had been sentenced to pay а fine, 
when his wife wrote in complaining that he was not sup- 
porting her. He was called before the. Commanding Of- 
ficer and told that he must make an allotment. After 
filling out the usual form, he turned to the doctor and 
said: 

“Captain, I’m awfully sorry for my wife, as I can't 
begin paying that money very soon because of that fine." 

“That’s all right, Williams," heartily assured the doc- 
tor, with а twinkle in his eye, **your wife won't suffer а 
bit. The Government will see that she gets her money. 
Only it wil take you that much doge to pay the fine 
from your share.” 

From my observation it seems as though most sailors 
do not thoroughly enjoy a cigarette unless they are in 
prohibited places, actively engaged in dodging officers. 
At the hospital they can smoke anywhere but in the 
wards or main corridors. A large recreation room is 
provided for them, and there is also the fine Government 
park, but these are nothing compared with the joys of 
the chase. | 

Some sailors аге safe only on board ship. An old tar 
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The Naval Hospital in which Miss Schnebbe worked 


requested leave to go home to visit his family living in 
Baltimore. 'The doctor looked at him reflectively, and 
then thoughtfully inquired: 

“Let me see, Jones, what brought you to this hospital?“ 

“Sir, it was a case of mistaken identity. I was walk- 
ing along the street in Norfolk when a fellow came along, 
took me for some one else, and hit me on the side of the 
head with a club. When I came to, my watch, money 
and some of my clothes were gone." 

*Weren't you found in some alley over in Norfolk?" 


“Yes, sir, but I don't know how I got in it. They must 
have carried me there." ° 

“Well, if I give you five days’ leave you can write home 
to-day, take the boat for Baltimore to-morrow night, 
and your wife can meet you at the pier Thursday. Then 
Monday night you can take the boat back.” 

“But, captain,” hastily, “it takes twelve hours to go 
tu Baltimore by boat and I can make it in four hours 
on the train.” | 

“No, Jones, I’m afraid if you go by train another 
fellow might come up and hit you on the other side of 
the head.” 

Captain,“ earnestly, I'm willing to take a chance.” 

But Jones’ bravery was not put to the test. The 
hazardous trip by train from Norfolk to Baltimore was 
not taken. Instead, he went by the only safe route known 
for sailors. 

In the Navy we have no working hours, but keep watch. 
My “watch” included Thanksgiving Day and New 
Year’s, for there are no Sundays nor holidays in the 
Navy, some one must always be on watch, the Govern- 
ment never sleeps. 

The sailors always speak of the different parts of the 
hospital as if it were a ship, the first floor, where the 
Commanding Executive officers’ offices are located, being 
the “main deck" ; scrubbing the halls is called “washing 
down decks,” permission to go outside the Government 
reservation is called “shore leave," the kitchen is the 
“galley,” the room where prisoners are kept is the “brig,” 
while even in official correspondence the hospital is often 
referred to either as the “ship” or “vessel,” under the 
command of the Medical Director, and many a sailor has 
asked me to “please do a shipmate a favor” by writing a 
letter for him. 
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The weekly fire drill usually takes place Saturday 
morning. First the big gong in the main building clangs, 
the power-house whistle takes up the warning, then the 
fire house, and finally the contagious camp. Soon the 
galley doors open and the white uniformed colored cooks 
and mess attendants run out in line formation, two 
abreast, about fifty deep, each carrying a bucket of 
water, headed for the contagious camp; then the officers 
hasten up, the sailors detailed as firemen rush out of the 
fire house with their fire-fighting apparatus, and then the 
marines dash up with their equipment. In the meantime, 
each one of the hospital corpsmen has taken his ap- 
pointed place. Preparedness is the rule here, hence there 
is little danger of conflagration. 


As this is the largest Naval Hospital in the United 
States, practically all the sick boys from the North At- 
lantic fleet that is patrolling our coast are brought here 
by the U. S. Hospital Ship Solace. After the boat is 
docked and all the patients taken to the respective wards 
to which they are assigned, the Commander of the U. S. S. 
Solace makes an official visit to the Medical Director in 
command of the hospital. He reports to the Officer of 
the Day. The latter then goes to the quarters of the 
Commanding Officer, taps on the door, and says: 

*Sir, I have to report that the Commander of the 
Solace is here.” 

Directions are then given to usher in the Commander 
of the Solace, who is in full Naval uniform. 

. Sometimes there is a death. If the boy has no friends, 
or should his parents desire him to rest among his com- 
rades, he is buried with full military honors in the old 
Naval Cemetery that lies inside the ancient brick wall 
beyond the hospital. Many generations of Naval dead 


are buried here, as the hospital dates from 1828. A de- 


tachment of blue jackets is sent from one of the battle- 


ships at the Navy Yard, and then, with martial tread, . 


the lad, clad in а new blue uniform, is carried to his last 
resting place. After the flag-draped coffin is lowered, 
there are the prayers of the Chaplain, the dirge, then 
taps! When the great Reveille wakens those sleepers no 
old men will be found among their number, but the young, 
niany in the first bloom of their youth, will answer—boys 
who have died in the line of duty, in the service of their 
country. d 


А driveway in the hospital grounds 
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Around the Circuit 


| Atlanta 
4 | SHE annual outing of the Atlanta Organization 
was held at Silver Lake on Saturday afternoon, 
June 29, which was a very enjoyable occasion as 
will be noted from the accompanying photographs. 

We had the pleasure of having our new manager with 
us, H. W. Hall, who will be seen in one of the pictures 
rowing a boat in the center of the lake. Mr. Hall is 
very good at catching Georgia peaches; beside the three 
he has with him in the boat, he caught four out of five 
other peaches which were thrown to him from the shore, 
giving him a total of seven. Mr. Hall had to leave for 
home very suddenly, and we haven’t been able to find out 
whether it was on account of the rainstorm or the 
peaches. | 

In the language of our Sales Manager: “Look at our 
little fat Stores Manager," in the front of the upper left- 
hand photograph. The photographer had to keep mov- 
ing back from him in order to get some of the rest of the 
group in the picture. 

We tried to get a picture of W. M. Dickenson, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, but he was running 
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around so fast he wouldn't take. Mr. Dickenson deserves 
credit for the manner in which he arranged and handled 
the program which consisted of boating, swimming races, 


‘three-legged races, sack races, nail-driving contests, tug- 


of-war, stogie contest, boxing, fishing, dancing, running 
races, etc. "Thrift Stamps were offered as prizes, and 
a War Saving Stamp for the first fish caught (the 
Committee is in $4.17). 


One particularly interesting feature of the afternoon 
was the unfortunate predicament of one of our most 
enthusiastic swimmers, R. S. Robinson. While in 
bathing the truck left for Atlanta with his clothes, but 
he was able, however, to borrow one or two garments 
from Madame Petit Sheikerinsky, wife of the ground- 
keeper, and was able to reach Atlanta safely sometime 
before daylight Sunday. 

The whole affair was a very enjoyable occasion, some 
of the crowd, those without bathing suits, had to leave 
a little early on account of the rain, for it did rain 
“Some.” We all had such a good time that we are 
receiving suggestions, and beginning to plan already for 
next year's outing. 


Atlanta’s Annual Outing—Four Views of the Picnic at Silver Lake 
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New York— Broadway 


NOTHER 
A Western Elec- 
tric milking 
machine—though Jo- 
sephine Piro, of the 
Advertising Depart- 
ment, whose picture 
it is, may not feel 
flattered at being 
designated “a ma- 
chine” and, yes, it is 
Josephine, in spite of 
the trousers that 
might have made. the 
reader think at first 
blush that the proof 
reader erred in not making it Joseph. 
Still, some women wear the trousers in the family and 
maybe Josephine got in some practice while she vaca- 
tioned on her father’s farm. 


Ue : The Farmer in the Dell 


The farmer in the dell, 
The farmer in the dell, 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 
The farmer in the dell. 


His crops are mighty fine, 
His bank book's superfine; 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

His bank book's superfine. 


Since this is now the case, 
He's dolling up his place; 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 
He's dolling up his place. 


Not long ago this man 
He saw an ad. we ran; 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 
He saw an ad. we ran. 


It played up power and light, 

A help both day and night; 

Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

Would help him day and night. 
е 

Our agent got а call, 

An outfit to install; „ 

Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

An outfit to install. 


The farmer now has juice, 
That he can put to use; 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 
He puts it to good use. 


No longer crooks come near - 
The brilliant light thev fear: 

Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 

Night prowlers now steer clear. 


The farmer's poor hens lay 
Their eggs both night and day; 
Heigh-ho, the merrv-o, 

They think that night is day. 


The Sunbeam Mazda's glow. 
Annoys his daughter's beaux; 
Heigh-ho, the merry-o, 
It frets his daughter’s beaux. 
W. A. W. 
(To be contnued)* 
* May be— Fo. 
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Los Angeles 
HE  accompany- 7 
ing photograph a 
shows а telephone E 
line somewhere in Ari- A 


zona. Attention is re- 
spectfully called to the 
“can-top” terminal box 
which is absolutely true 
to name. It is to smile 
to note this crude and 
antiquated — parapher- 
nalia, which has been in 
quite successful opera- 
tion for approximately 
a dozen years. 

The exact location is 
being kept sub- rosa be- 
cause the Arizona rep- 
resentative from the Los 
Angeles office expects to 
sell Western Electric 
cable to replace the present underground (?) system. 


Two Los Angeles employees recently joined the ranks 
of the married men. Condon R. Bean, a recent importa- 
tion from Scattle, sneaked back there recently and re- 
turned with Mrs. Bean, who was Miss Аппа Anderson. 
Clyde H. Wheeler picked a Los Angeles girl for his bride, 
Miss Jessie Murphy. Both marriages took place in June, 
the month set apart for that purpose. 


Des Moines 


ES MOINES employees, with their kin and near 
D kin, very early on the morning of June 12 

motored out to Union Park Log Cabin and in 
the cool, delicious morning air, deep in the wooded dells 
surrounding the Log Cabin, ate a delicious breakfast. 
The only requirements and qualifications necessary were 
to crow like & rooster, chirp like a bird, bark like a 
squirrel, sqwak like a goose, crawl like a worm and wake 
up at dawn. The June Breakfast is an annual event 
at Des Moines. Messrs. Tulk and Frost, of the Iowa 
Telephone Co., furnished transportation. W. K. Groves 
was chairman. Here is the crowd: 
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Chicago 
OLLOWING the plan which has proved so suc- 
F cessful at Hawthorne and at West Street in New 
Vork, and which is now being extended to the dis- 
tributing houses, the Chicago house has opened а elass 
for its office boys. 

Every Wednesday morning the boys gather in the 
Conference Room and listen to talks from representa- 
tives of the various departments. Assistant Manager 
E. S. Holmes has explained to the boys the position of 
the Western Electric Company in the business world. 
Beginning with the Gray & Barton organization, he told 
the story of the growth and development of the company 
to its present status. 

John Valenta, of the Sales Department, has told the 
boys how he started in with the company 27 years ago 
as a messenger boy at $8.50 per week and of his various 
jobs and experiences since that time. Manager F. A. 
Ketcham has given the boys some good advice along with 
a history of his service with the company. 

Assistant General Sales Manager O. D. Street, in 
writing about the school to Mr. Ketcham aptly describes 
the situation as follows: 


“Knowing, as I do, the spirit of the older men, I feel confident, 
as they pull themselves farther up the ladder with one hand, the 
other hand will be extended downward, helping up from below 
into the places they themselves are vacating the men of the younger 
generation. 

If the younger men, in addition to grasping the helping hand 
which is extended to them from above, will use their heads, their 
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other hand and their feet, the ascent towards a better job with 
the Company should be a rapid one. There are broad landings 
near the top where the Company can utilize most advantageously 
the services of thosé who have climbed the ladder of experience 
In a business such as ours, experience—getting a grasp of the de- 
tails connected with the various departments of the business—is 
an essential requisite for the performance of a successful executive 
job.” 


Chicago House Feels Flattered 


Imitation is said to be the sincerest flattery. Em- 
ployees of the Chicago house, located at 500 South 
Clinton Street, are deriving considerable satisfaction 
over the fact that the new Syracuse house is located at 
410-416 South Clinton Street and is managed by H. C. 
Goldrick, a former Chicago employee. 


St. Louis 
T St. Louis employees note that the Chicago 


house is rather proud of its Red Cross work. In 

the article at the top of page 17 of the July issue 
of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News it was reported that 
Chicago obtained about $8.80 per person. 

In connection with this we would like to say that the 
St. Louis house contributed the amount of $4.65 per per- 
son to the second Red Cross War Fund. 

The St. Louis house is а regular 100 per cent. house 
inasmuch as each and every employee subscribed to the 
Third Liberty Loan, and also to the Second Red Cross 
War Fund. i 


OLD OFFICE BOYS: 1, W. H. Binyon; 2, ©. J. Cossman; 8, B. S. Culp; 4, F. C. Kumpfer; 5, J. Galla; 6, R. C. Kearsley; 
7, F. J. Kastner; 8, G. N. Gould; 9, V. Wallgren; 10, A. E. Pinkall; 11, D. Johnston; 12, J. J. Rosenthal; 18, J. T., Valenta; 14, 


A. Letourneau. 
NEW OFFICE BOYS: 


15, Anthony Berardino; 16, Fred Grening: 17, Joseph Polak; 18, Joseph Lhotka; 19, Harry Wills; 


20, Charles Brendel; 21, Carl Morris; 22, Harold Lockett; 28, Harry Tratner, 24, Salvatore Vitacci; 25, Lawrence Sbarbara; 26, 
panies: From left to right, bottom row—R. Downs, Western Belter; 80, Gordon Gross; 81, Domenick Markese; 82, Leroy 
Johnson; 88, Harry Whrle; 34, William Betrano; 85, Howard Gibben; 86, Edward Parker; 87, Walter Grandt; 88, Joseph 
Christian; 89, Harold Stoll; 40, Joseph Wolfson; 41, William Peters; 42, Erwin Pick; 48, Davd Hannenberg; 44, Norman 


Polen. 
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The Picnic Committee 


М interesting letter from а battle field in France 
А was received recently. The News is respon- 

sible for this. It caused quite a flutter of 
excitement for a time in the claims department. Miss 
Coufal is now Mrs. Andrew Kinder, whereupon this 
embryo romance seeketh more fertile soil. However, the 
letter did not remain unanswered. Here it is: 


Pauflac, Geronde, France, 
My dear Miss Coufal:— 

I just wondered if you knew how far you have traveled without 
knowing it. I was thinking that it would be proper for me to let 
you know where I picked you up. 

I was on & road in a little village of Trompolioup, France. I 
was returning to camp one afternoon when I spied a sheet of an 
American magazine; it was about two months since I have seen 
any American paper or magazine. I certainly was glad to see it. 
1 read what I could of it, as part of it was splattered with mud. 
One part was quite clean and that was the part that had your 
picture. It is а very nice picture. Seeing that it had such a won- 
derful picture on it I thought I would cut it out and save it. I 
cleaned part of the dirt off of it and found vour address on it. I 
thought you would be glad to know how far you traveled. By the 
way, I do not know the name of this magazine, but by reading it 
I found it was а Western Electric publication. I have worked for 
them before I enlisted. 

Now, if you want to know anything about this war, I will say 
that it is a great sport, lot of fun. I must say, I am with the 
Naval Aviation Unit. Some “Ыга” doing aviation duty. 

I forgot to mention that this is the place where the famous 
*battle of Tromploup" was fought. 

I better close because if I say too much you might not get this 
letter, so I will close, hoping to hear from you, I remain, 


A. true friend, 
I. P. B., U. S. N. 

June 15th having dawned bright and early saw our 
warehouse, office men and girls get together at Man- 
awa Lake Park and simply “let fly." It was our 
“annual.” The girls were transported by autd to 
and from the park. The melee began about 2 P. M. and 
lasted far into the balmy summery night. The Com- 
mittee, made up of Messrs. Buehler, Shearer, Erickson, 
Hanson, Miss Foran and Miss Hoffman, ran things in 
accordance with a program that proved interesting, 
entertaining and instructive. The warehouse romped 
off with most of the honors including the annual Ware- 
house-Office baseball game. The game was a feature and 
Miss Frances Jones umped in real official style. Mr. 
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Goodell took the mound for the office but old Sol retired 
him in the eighth. Bix Six Ray Mathewson very suc- 
cessfully served 'em for the warehouse. 


Minneapolis 
| | ERE is a letter which drifted in recently from 


one of our telephone customers. 
It speaks for itself. 


P. O. Box No. 71, 
Jamestown, N. D., 


Mr. C. R. Sargent, July 2, 1918. 
c/o Western Electric Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

I have just completed nineteen years in the telephone business 
and today is the first time I have found a Rube substituting gun- 
powder in a transmitter for carbon. No one was hurt consequently. 
I wish you would send me the following: 


1 No. 250 transmitter only (arm not included). 


Yours very respectfully, 
| Е. W. Nen. 


Emeryville 
| 3 Comfort Club has emerged from 


a mere theory to а booming reality and now 
boasts a membership of over sixty. We have 
notified all “Our Boys” of the Club’s objects and its 
formation and from their replies we feel encouraged with 
our efforts. A short time ago we sent them Army and 
Navy handbooks published by the Scientific American 
Co., containing military information of various kinds, 
and all the boys who have seen these books think them 
very convenient and are very much pleased with them. 
We are also planning to keep our boys supplied with 
mail and with the characteristic Western “pep” backing 
us, we feel certain of a very successful club. Our mem- 
bership campaign is still on and we hope soon to have a 
100% institution." 


The dusky beauties in the photograph below are the 
members of the Four Point Club of the Emeryville or- 
ganization, who recently gave a show. Its success can 
well be imagined by looking at the picture. 


o- 
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San Francisco 


That Sales Conference 
The “9:80 A. M. Ѕнакр!” notice. 
The 9:28 A. M. long-distance call. 
The stragglers at 9:36 A. M. 
The Old Man’s cold eye that floodlights them. 
The enumeration of busted bogeys (the other fellow’s 
lines). 
The bogeys that were not even dented (your lines). 
The Keen concern of the City Salesmen. 
The aggravating specialist who saw it all at Hawthorne 
on Nela Park. 
The scientific specialist who admits that he has Edison 
holding on to the ropes. 
The conscientious Specialist who pursues the nimble nail- 
head into its last talking point. 
The unfortunate Secretary who has to listen to every- 
body. 
The noon eats and treats. 
The re-entry of the Gladiators for the afternoon oratory. 
The interesting Manufacturer’s Agent who passes about 
cigars. 
The uninteresting ditto who doesn’t. 
The road salesman who tells how he cleaned them up in 
Smoky Gap. 
The stores departments’ paper on “How to Make Sales- 
men Fool-proof" (Camouflaged as Sales and 
Stores Co-operation"). 
The final prayer and benediction. 
The sales dinner. 
The censor. C. L. H. 
Syracuse | 
LTHOUGH the Syracuse organization has bee 
А in existence for only a couple of months, the 
members thereof have lost no time in “digging 
in,” a fact which is proved by the accompanying photo- 
graph in which the chief characters are (from left to 
right): J. M. O'Donnell, farm light and telephone 
specialist ; H. C. Goldrick, manager ; F. S. Ruland, stores 
manager. 
Savs Manager Goldrick: 


“Kindly note that this is not a ‘Back Yard’ or ‘Kid Glove’ garden 
but a ‘Sure-to-Goodness’ one which the Western Electric employees 
have in conjunc- 

tion with the New 


York Telephone 
Company's em- 
ployees. We have 
ten acres under 
cultivation. Fur- 
thermore, real 


work is required 
as you will note 
from our garb, 
also real crops are 
being produced as 
you will likewise 
note. This Fall I 
hope to be able to 
send you some pho- 
tographs* showing 
the actual results." 


* Why not the 
real stuff? —E»p. 
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New York—West Street 


the Far East who have come to the battlefields of 

Flanders and Picardy to help in the common 
cause. Now we're glad that they have come but can you 
imagine living in а camp with the like of what's going on 
in the picture? Snakes and more snakes and the plain- 
tive wailing of the near oboe. Well, stretch your 
imagination a little further апа imagine а Western 
Electric man to be the piper. Honest injun. 'Sa fact. 
None other. Worse yet, a research engineer. 

It happened this way. Some of our high brows were 
somewhere in the U. S. A. doing something. This 
included catching snakes and no *Kamerad" business 
allowed. An army officer conceived the brilliant idea of 
combining S. S. A. Watkins’ coat of tan, his new beard, 
rags, gaspipes and snakes. The result is obvious. 


Y == read a lot about the swarthy warriors from 


Pittsburgh 

UR girls held a little picnic of their own recently 
() at West View Park and the accompanying photo- 

graph is pretty good evidence that they had a 
good time. The photograph shows only twenty-three 
of the girls, but there were actually twenty-eight 
of them on hand. | 
The camera: 
wasn't big enough 
to hold them 
all. | 

It was а West- 

ern Electric pic- | 
nic from start to 
finish, the start - 
being furnished 
by the Company's 
motor truck, 
which trans- 
ported the girls 
from the office to 
the park. 
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Some “stills” from the Hawthorne Movie.—At the left, girls working on cord-braiding machines; in the center, a fire drill in the coil- 
winding department; at the right, S. Bracken, as instructor in the evening class scene 


We Go Into the Movies 


(Concluded from page 4) · 


endless and bewildering display of the things that the 
engineers do. When it is all over you are quite ready to 
admit that they are real smart men, just as bright as the 
men who work at Hawthorne. | 

The progress that has been made in the development 
of the telephone is portrayed by showing Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell's first telephone, and other early forms, and 
then gradually working up to the modern instrument. 
The development of the switchboard is shown in the same 
way. | 
Various tests made in the laboratories at West Street 
also are shown, the accomplishments of such instruments 
as the telephone “selector” in train dispatching and the 
telegraph printer, are revealed by the film. The work- 
ings of a telephone exchange also form part of the pic- 
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ture. The value of the telephone selector is portrayed 
by a scene taken on the Erie Railroad which is equipped 
with Western Electric train dispatching apparatus. 
The dispatcher is shown sending a signal to the tower 
man who then sets the semaphore which in turn causes 
the engineer of a train to stop as he comes around a 
curve. Amplifiers and loading coils and the important 
part they play in the achievement of transcontinental 
telephony are explained. 

The engineering film soon will be ready and undoubt- 
edly will be of especial interest to thé workers at Haw- 
thorne who will have a chance to see and realize the 
importance of the work that is being done by those 
engineers at West Street.” 

As a matter of fact, all joking aside, the four new 
films which the Company is producing are the result not 
of departmental rivalry but form a part of a carefully 
developed plan of educational publicity. Those in 
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All Hawthorne gets into the movies. The men on the plat, 
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Also from the Hawthorne film.—At the left, men welding receiver magnets; in the center, the gun club at the traps; at the right, the 
camera club out on a hike 


charge of the Company's educational activities have 
recognized the motion picture as а new means of telling 
the interesting story of the opportunities the Western 
Electric Company offers to present and prospective 
employees. In the aggregate, there will be seven or 
eight reels of а thousand feet each, which in terms of а 
motion picture theatre means а show of а couple of 
hours. Each picture is а unit in itself and tells a com- 
plete story, but it is necessary to see all of them in order 
to gain a comprehensive idea of all the different branches 
of business in which the company is engaged. The com- 
plete set of films will bring before the eyes of the em- 
ployees who see them, а better understanding than it 
has been possible to gain in the past, of the work of the 
various departments of the Company: manufacturing, 
engineering and sales, as well as some of the activities 
of the employees in their hours of recreation. 


form i the rear are filming the big celebration on Flag Day 


Our Cover 


'The scene on the cover of this 1ssue shows the movie 
men in the act of photographing Raymond Kasmar as 
he enters the Hawthorne gates with his letter of intro- 
duction. 

The frame is made up of four scenes from the Com- 
pany’s films. At the top is a short strip of the Engi- 
neering film, showing two of the engineers at work on an 
amplifier. Both films at the sides are from the Haw- 
thorne reels. That at the left shows one of the machinery 
guards which protect the workmen, and the strip at the 
right gives а picture of a fireman throwing that rare 
mineral, coal, into the hungry mouth of a furnace. 

The bottom of the frame is taken from *A Square 
Deal for His Wife.” It shows the lonely husband seated 
at the breakfast table face to face with the prospect of 
doing his own housework. 
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Employees Who Have Entered the Various Branches of the Military Service 
Since the Last Issue of the NEWS 


General Purchasing Department 
195 Broadway 


HORN, L. F., U. S. Navy. 
STEWART, GEO. W., U. S. Army. 


General Sales Distributing 


New York 
MULLER, G. R., Ambulance Corps. 


Atlanta 


ADAMS, Jr., J. P., U. S. Navy. 
LAURENT, J. G., U. S. Navy. 


Minneapolis 
AUBRECHT, ED. J., U. S. Army. 
CUTTER, THOS. L., Naval Reserve. 
SCHEIFELBEIN, W. F., Naval Reserve. 


Seattle 


LAHIAE, E. F., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
ROSMUSEN, R. J., U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Engineering Department 


BICE, A. R., U. S. Army. 

BLOT, Jr., H. P., Naval Reserve. 

BRUNS, G. C., U. S. Army. 

COYNE, Н. E: Naval Reserve Flying Corps. 
DEALE, В. С., U. S. Naval Reserve. 
FARRELL, ROBT. JOS., U. S. Army. 
LaCROIX, F., Reserve Signal Corps. 
LAZAR, A., U. S. Navy. 

O'NEIL, H. A., National Guard. 

PAULSEN, O. J., British Army. 
RAIBOURN, PAUL A., Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
RUSSELL, C. D., U. S. Marine Corps. 
THEWLIS, G. D., U. S. Marine Corps. 
TRACY, J. J., National Guard. 
WHITFIELD, H. B., Reserve Signal Corps. 
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Two Hawthorne Men Give Up Their Lives For Liberty 


HE Hawthorne 
service flag 


now bears three 


gold stars. The sec- 
ond was added in 
honor of Edward 
Frederick Meyers, 
killed in action on 
May 28th. 

Mr. Meyers was 


in the pipe-fitting 
department at Haw- 
thorne before enter- 
ing the army. His 
home was in Berwyn 
with his parents, and 
the last letter re- 
ceived from him was 
written to his mother on Mother's Day (May 12th). 

Information received states that he was killed while 
defending a sharpshooter, who had been detailed to pick 
off machine gunners. 

It has been impossible to find further details in re- 
gard to his death in time for this issue of the News. 
After all, it is enough to say that he died on the field 
of honor. 


E. F. Meyers 


S reported in 
А the July is- 

sue of the 
News, Lieutenant A. 
P. Peterson was 
wounded in action on 
the Western front 
about June 1. The 
July 15 casualty list 
reports his death re- 
sulting from wounds. 

Lieutenant Peter- 
son entered the serv- 
ice of the Western 
Electric Company in 
the summer of 1911, 
after receiving the 
degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Chemical Engineering and Master of Sci- 
ence from the University of Minnesota. 

He was а thorough scholar, а practical investigator 
and engineer. Much of our development in the tech- 
nology of hard rubber is directly due to Lieutenant Pe- 
terson's careful work. 

Though not large of stature, he was physically thor- 
oughly developed. His favorite athletic recreation was 


A.P. Peterson 
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walking, swimming and wrestling. Readers of the News 
doubtless will recall that in the early issues were reported 
some of the first Hawthorne Club wrestling bouts, in 
which Mr. Peterson came off champion. 

In Lieutenant Peterson’s death the Western Electric 
Company has lost a talented and loyal employee, and his 
personal associates at Hawthorne have lost a real friend. 

As indicated in the July issue of the News, Lieutenant 
Peterson’s sense of justice, as typified by the case against 
the Teutonic barbarian, would not permit him to remain 
in non-combatant service, though his qualifi- 
cations as an engineer undoubtedly better 
fitted him for such service. He wished to 
get at the boche first hand. He said before 
he left last August that he hoped that he 
might have the oppportunity of accounting 
for at least six Huns before they got him. 
We don’t know any details as to his service 
in the front trenches, but we hope that he 
was successful in carrying out his purpose. 
If the enemy knew that the spirit exhibited 


S. Crowley 
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by Lieutenant Peterson thoroughly pervades the per- 
sonnel of the American Army, he would make haste to 
get such peace terms as he could as quickly as possible. 


F. W. WILLARD. 


Lieutenant Crowley Wounded 


During the fighting at Cantigny, about May 15th, 
Lieutenant S. Crowley, formerly of Department 6968, 
Hawthorne, was wounded in the right shoulder by a 
shell. Recent reports state that he is get- 
ting along very nicely and expects to be out 
of the hospital soon. 

Mr. Crowley, who was one of Hawthorne's 
best tennis players, received his commission 
at the Officers? Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. 

His many friends at Hawthorne hope that 
the reports of his favorable progress will 
continue and that he soon. will be able to re- 
join his command. 


News From the Western Electric Men in Camp d Field 


6109, Hawthorne, and now in training for aero- 
plane service at Taliaferro Field No. 1, writes as 
follows on how it feels to be up in the air: 


“As soon as you leave the ground when you ‘taxie off'— (which 
is seldom under 75 or 80 miles an hour) you notice a perceptible 
loss of the sense of speed, due to the lack of the bumping and 
jarring of your landing gears or undercarriage as it rides over the 
earth. You are more or less startled on your first trip ‘up,’ by 
this new and indescribable feeling of vacancy or else it's the 
deafening roar of the good old engine which attracts your atten- 
tion, and your first sense of fright is upon you so quickly you 
hardly realize it. At this stage of the first trip, you've most likely 
not had any inclination to look over the side of the aeroplane and 
have not yet opened үө mouth, so a great surprise is still in store 
for you. The pilot been flying in a ‘straight away’ and now 
he begins to turn and you get your first sample of a ‘vertical bank.’ 
As the aeroplane tips up, up and still 
more up on its edge, why, you’ve got to 
look down at the earth, and at the shock 
you get when you realize that in so few 
Seconds you have climbed so high, why, 
nine chances out of ten you'll do the same 
as most others do—open your mouth wide 
and shout at the pilot to take you back. 

*And then you get the surprise I said } 


| IEUT. V. U. AYRES, formerly of Department 


* 


was in store for you, and you'll gasp with 
wonder — (апа the air pressure in your 
opened mouth) because for perhaps the Ü 
first time in your life you won't be able 2 
to hear your own voice. The incredulity 

of the thing will give you sufficient food { 
for thought to take your mind off of the 
‘little worries’ of being in space a few 
thousand feet or so. 

“About now it is more than probable 
that you will gradually awake to the fact 
that your muscles are crying out in pain, 
due to the way in which you have un- 
consciously drawn your head and shoul- 
ders down under the cowling, and that y / 
your fingers are clamped around some of | W 
the fuselage struts in a death-like grip, ў 
and that you are holding on for dear life, Д 
although the safety belt about your waist 
is the only support you really need. At 
about this stage of the game the pilot will 
be smiling to himself and reaching for the 
control lever to give you a few sample 
sensations of speed in going up, such as 
our old main entrance elevator at Haw- 
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A Fourth of July card from a soldier in 
Sent by Charles Y. Barnes, whose 
picture and letter appear on page 21 


thorne would never be guilty of. If these few little playful 
stunts of the pilot fail to bring your head and shoulders above the 
cowling he proceeds to give you a few more shocks and ‘rolls’ the 
'plane a time or two, with a slight ‘zum’ thrown in extra, and a 
right and left bank to remind you that the earth is still below. 
This will be sufficient to bring up your head, and you will turn 
around and exhibit your idea of what a pleasant smile looks like, 
with a bravely put on expression of the highest degree of appre- 
ciation, for his small efforts, to show you a ‘good time’ (?). How- 
ever, I know from my own experience that your thought and words, 
if you could say them, would do justice to German kultur, but 
would never be passed by the WESTERN Exectraic News censor. 


“The aeroplane is now perhaps 5,000 feet up. We all know how 
comforting just a spoken word or two can be, and especially is this 
so in an aeroplane, so the aviator will reach over and tap you on 
the shoulder and when you look around, he will shut the engine off. 
With the cessation of the terrific roar of the exhaust, and the 
increased whine and screech of the 'plane and ‘flying wires’ 
through the air, you subconsciously and spasmodically, again clutch 

at ge ag you can get your hands on, 
and this time you don’t have any doubts 
about being scared—you KNOW you are, 
and you also know that the end of this 
happy life is just about reached. Theh— 
then a few words come drifting over to 
you. The pilot is saying: ‘Fine stuff, 
hain't it? Turn around and talk to me. 
I'm kinda lonesome this morning,’ and you 
turn around and look at his dirty oil- 
covered face, with a tantalizing smile on 
it, seemingly a foot long. Most of all you 
notice the lack of any expression of fear. 
In its place you read a sense of safety, 
and the ridiculousness of your own fears 
dawns upon you as suddenly as you first 
became frightened. You smile back at 
him, a real honest-to-goodness smile this 
time, and tell him: ‘It sure is great; go to 
it.“ You loosen your strangle grip on the 
poor inanimate ‘fuselage strut’ and settle 
down coinfortably as the engine begins to 
roar again in the sweetest music on God’s 
earth to an aviator. Now for the first 
time you begin really to enjoy your trip. 

“As vou look over the side of the aero- 
plane from an altitude of 10,000 feet on a 
so-called perfectly clear day, you'll see the 
soft, quiet, soothing land way, way below 
appearing so downy, with contours so 
gentle and graceful that you can't con- 
ceive of being hurt by a fall, if you landed 
on it. This is in part due to the separating 
mist, which blurs the rougher features, 
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aided by the blending factor of 10,000 feet of space. Your attention 
will be drawn to that fast passenger train below, which your better 
judgment tells you to be traveling 60 miles an hour, but which to 
your eye is moving so slowly that its snail-like movement becomes 
monotonous to watch. That speeding auto with a tell-tale cloud 
of dust behind is a mere speck, apparently standing still. You 
sail far above a hustling roaring city with its smoke drifting lazily 
and slowly along, with the traffic creeping by, the swarms of human 
ants moving in and out, and the maze of freight yards, trains, etc., 
below resembling a Chinese puzzle. 

“As you loop, and bank and dip and dive you fully realize that, 
truly ‘this is the life, with your only unpassable competitor the 
American Eagle. Well may the Huns envy and fear the ensigma 
of the Spreading Eagle on our battle aeroplanes, for they will 
soon feel its claws just as surely and truly as if the eagle were 
really there. 

“Its indescribably great sport to pick out a pretty white cloud 
and go after it, watching the beautiful rounded contours of its 
snow-like glistening body gradually fade and blend into an envelop- 
ing shoud of misty balmy atmosphere, soothing your wind-bitten 
face with a touch as gentle as a mother’s. Then as you pass on 
through and see the gradually increasing light of the sun and 
emerge on the other side you notice the beautiful iridescent glow 
all around the horizon and you have a wild desire to fly on and on, 
but a glance at the gasoline or petrol gauge brings your thoughts 
back to the material again, and you begin to figure how to get 
back to the hangars again before the gas is gone, to save a forced 
landing and the subsequent result of being called up before the С. О. 

“Well, as I’m out of gas, I’m going to close, and leave you still 
up in the air about 2,000 feet. You can either get out and walk 
down, or, better still, why not use the good old Western Electric 
wireless and call Hangar No. 18 and have them send another aero- 
plane up to get you?’ | 


The following letter was recently received by the 
Hawthorne Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Comfort Club from 
Otto C. Solger, of Department 6085, who enlisted in 
the Marines about a year ago. It shows how the work of 
the Comfort Club is appreciated by the boys in the 
service. At the date of his letter Mr. Solger was sta- 
tioned at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


“Т received with great pleasure the cigarettes and flashlight 
which your Club so kindly mailed to me. I was, indeed, surprised 
to hear from you, as I thought my location was too remote to 
invite any attention. 

“American cigarettes are certainly appreciated here, as the 
native ones seem to have the proverbial kick of a mule’ in them. 
I was certainly delighted to note that you have adopted an emblem 
as your standard which closely resembles the Marine Corps and, 
believe me, that is paying you some compliment. 

“The climate here is wonderful and the scenery beautiful. We 
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are all in the pink of condition here and trained to the nth degree, 
longing for the day to ‘shove off’ across. When this outfit does, 
some rats had better hunt their holes. I certainly wish your Club 
success, which is certain, considering the meritorious work it is 
carrying on.” 


Among the Marines who are fighting so gallantly in 
France is a former Hawthorne boy, Clarence A. Shedden. 
He is a private in the 95th Company of the 6th Regi- 
ment, and writes a long letter to the News, in which he 
describes in detail the work which the Marines are doing. 
Some extracts from his letter follow: 


“During the last few weeks I have been very busy in the trenches 
and at the rest camps. We are in the first line of trenches from one 
to two weeks. Then we are relieved and go to the second line, and 
here we stay about the same length of time. From the second line 
we go back to the third line. 

“When the division is relieve they go to a Rest Camp behind 
the lines. Rest Camp is a camouflage name used in the Army. In 
с Rest Camp we are drilling, holding inspection and doing police 

uty.” 


How well Uncle Sam treats his boys is shown in a 
recent letter from Private E. J. Petrosky, from Depart- 
ment 6808, Hawthorne, who writes from Paris Island, 
©. C., where he is training with the Marines: 


“I am now a United States Marine and proud of it. 

We are surely treated well here and are furnished with every- 
thing we need—three suits of underwear, four pairs of sox, two 
pairs of shoes, two flannel shirts, swimming suits, clothes brush, 
scrub brush, tooth paste, tooth brush, razor, strap, six bars of soap, 
thread, buttons, cigarettes, woolen blanket, pillow and case. two 
pairs of pajamas, sea bag, six towels and a mess outfit. All of 
this weighs forty-eight pounds and is supposed to fit into a pack, 
but it takes а magician to arrange it. 

*Our grub is much better than at home because it is simple and 
just as clean. We get about three different things to eat at one 
meal, but always changing—plenty of flapjacks, beans, potatoes, 
chocolate pudding, corte white bread, rice pudding, peaches, 
apples, soups and boiled fresh beef. Oh, it’s just great for build- 
ing you up. I don’t care if the war ends at times; that’s how I 
ike it.’ 


The cartoon below was drawn by Private C. D. Rus- 
sell, of the Marines, who worked at Hawthorne and West 
Street. He is now at Paris Island. 
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Charles Y. Barnes, formerly em- 
ployed in the engineering department 
at West Street, tells of a wound 
which he received while on the front 
line in France. He is a member of 
the 11th Railway Engineers: 


“Some time has passed since the bang in 
my forehead, and I am feeling much better. 
The results as I told you in my other letter 
are a bad dig just about in the center of my 
forehead and а rather bad right eye, out of 
which I can hardly see at all, but the doc- 
tors and nurses are taking great care of me 
„and I think in time it will be O. K., so don't 
worry. 

“I am going to see if I can tell you the 
story of the accident, but I must be care- 
ful what I say as the censor might object, 
but I will pick my way, remembering all 
the things I- cannot tell you and try to give 
you an idea of how it feels to get hit. Well, 


C. Y. Barnes to start with, it was а dandy day, the sun 
was bright and we boys were in the best of 
spirits. After quite a little hike we arrived at our place of 


work and started in. Everything was O. K. until ten o'clock. 
A number of Fritz's planes were soon over our heads, but we did 
not mind that as they were very high and being shot at, as we could 
see the shrapnel breaking out in the blue sky in big white blotches, 
but thev didn't hit the particular machine which was just over us. 
He finally started back for home, however, but we did not think 
much of that, as we had seen many such things before. About ten 
o'clock a shell broke about thirty yards in front of our trenches 
where we were working. Well, months of this kind of experience 
made us pretty quick in getting down on the ground. The first 
shell caused a little trouble, but after a little, we got up and 
started work again. Then a second one came and landed just about 
forty feet from the trench. Well that boy caused considerable 
trouble. A piece split my steel hat just like a piece of paper, and 
went through it striking me in the forehead, as I explained in the 
beginning of my letter. I still had sense enough left to drop into 
the trench and lie flat, but it seemed an age to me before all 
the dirt, stones, mud and sod came down out of the air, во you 
can see what heavy stuff Fritz was sending over. Several fellows 
ran to me, tore open one of the first-aid packages, and fixed me 
up & bit. Then I looked out of my one good eye and saw the most 
terrible things I had ever seen. When they got the bandages on 
me, two fellows started to drag me to the rear. I couldn't walk 
as it had made me a little numb and I had lost a lot of blood. 
While they were taking me to the rear another shell broke. Well 
& good army man knows what to do when shells are breaking, so 
down they dropped on the ground and me with them. The noise 
of this one finished me. I guess I must have fainted because I 
knew no more until I found myself under the sheets. 


“This is my little story and pretty soon I shall be well enough to 
go back to my Company and do it all over again. A little bang 
ike this cannot kill my spirit anyway. Here in the hospital where 
I am there are a number of my pals so I 
am not lonesome and we spend some pleas- 
ant times talking about the most ‘glorious 
lith?’ I guess this is all this time, but don't 
worry, as I shall write once a week and let 
you know just how I am." 


G. E. Paxton, of the Kansas City 
house, is now & musician in the 
United States Navy, and perhaps by 
this time is in Asiatic waters. He 
was formerly a member of the ex- 
counting department, and enlisted in 
the Navy early in the war. He was 
a member of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training School Band for some time, 
and is now а musician on one of 
Uncle Sam's battleships. 

Seemingly there is no branch of 
the nation's military service to which 
the Company has not contributed 
men. 


Q. E. Pazton 
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If you will look sharply at the left 
arm of this soldier you may be able 
to discern the gold service stripe 
which shows that he has been in 
France for six months. As a matter 
of fact he has been there for ten 
months, and will soon have another 
stripe to show. His name is Robert 
S. Hill, and is a sergeant in the 37th 
Aero Squadron. Before the war he 
worked in the model shop at West 
Street. 


A few paragraphs from a letter 
received a few days ago from Second 
Lieutenant W. W. Lowery, now with 
the Colors in France: 


R. S. Hill 


"Well, I have arrived at my destination 
at last, and believe me I have traveled around quite a bit too before 
I reached it. I have been assigned to permanent duty here—and 
I like it fine. 

*My work here is a tremendously large one and requires quite a 
bit of engineering (W. E. style) and the responsibility is rather 
heavy. We are well located about 90 miles behind the lines (some- 
where in France). i 

“I spent my first two weeks in France traveling around and have 
seen quite a bit of it, but it’s impossible to explain in a letter just 
how she looks. All the houses here are made of stone on account 
uf the scarcity of wood. The farms throughout the country look 
like America’s artificial parks. France is certainly a beautiful 
country. 

“It’s a hobby among the American officers to adopt some orphan 
child about 6 or 7 years old as a mascot. A Captain and myself 
(room mates) have put in our names for one (for the time being, 
however), and I certainly hope they will not duplicate shipments. 
Guess I will have to name her Marguerite. 

“I have met up with Old Full and Whit. already. I talk to Whit. 
some days over the 'phone (W. E.). Full is in the Air now. He 
always did look like a bird to me. 

“Our Officers’ Club is just simply great, we have in it a pool 
table, telephone (W. E., of course), magazines, New Vork papers 
through Paris, writing tables, etc. Our eats are fine also. 

“I noticed an account in a New York paper giving out informa- 
tion regarding a submarine we sunk on our way over. About 
1 A. M. we were awakened by a sudden jar and crash, and what 
happened, a sub. popped up in front of us about 50 feet so our ship 
just simply rammed De Ell out of her, and I guess this said sub. 
has joined the ranks of the deep-sea fish.” 


David C. Hood, who was a pole inspector in the terri- 
tory around Huntington, West Virginia, and who is now 
with the 808га Field Signal Battalion in France, writes 
of some of his experiences. He says: 


“I am now in France and am enjoying 
the training very much. I have been pro- 
moted to Sergeant, First Class, and am in 
charge of a Radio Section of my own. The 
life is great, I have gained about 15 pounds 
since the first of the year, and I never felt 
better than I do now. Am in a fine 
outfit. We have plenty of ‘pep’ and 
spirit, and hold our own any place we 
are sent. 

“Give my regards to all the force, both 
in the office and out on the road. I’m 
coming back some day to hit you for a 
job.” 


The soldier at the right is Frank 
Cada, now with the Twelfth Infantry, 
U. S. A., in France. He was night 
foreman of Department 6756 at 
Hawthorne before he went into the 
Army. 
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This has been called a “war of machinery.” As such 
it requires skilled artisans, as well as shelled soldiers, and 
Uncle Sam is taking steps to secure them. The photo- 
graph shows a group from the draft detachment in train- 
ing at Northwestern University. The man at the extreme 
right is Joseph Shalla, formerly of department 7696, 
Hawthorne. | 


The good news has been received that G. Hurford, 
formerly of the Antwerp House and a member of the 
Automobile Engine Department, has received a commis- 
sion in the Royal Engineers. This news is doubly wel- 
come as Mr. Hurford enlisted in the ranks as a private 
and later was appointed corporal. His commanding 
officer requested him to apply for a commission which 
he received on December 20, 1917. He is now on duty 
in London. | 


Do not conclude from the pyramid that our soldiers 
аге in Egypt. The picture was not taken in Egypt but 
in Camp Hancock, Ga., which is just about as hot. The 
man behind the decoration is George C. Jacobs, of the 
equipment drafting division, Hawthorne, who was given 
the job of lettering the pyramids throughout the camp. 
The post-card on the back of the photograph stated that 
“Jake” had been transferred from Camp Hancock to 
Camp Raritan, N. J., and that he expected to leave soon 
for overseas duty. 
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William M. Goodrich, who was the News correspon- 
dent at the Chicago house, writes from Cornell Univer- 
sity where he is stationed in the aviation school. He 
says: 

“I thought I could write you a week ago, but I simply can't get 
a minute. That may sound funny but the boys who laid out this 
course fixed it so every single minute is occupied from 5:30 A. M. 
until 9:30 P. M. and believe me I am ready even at that early 
hour to turn in. We drill five hours daily and hike six miles be- 
sides our class work. My feet are so sore I can hardly walk, but 
I do just the same. Things are different in the army. We do have 
some time to ourselves but that time is taken up with making up 
your bunk and cleaning around it, shaving, bathing, shining your 
shoes or cleanng your rifle and all those things must be done. They 
call that time yours. You must make your bunk twice a day. Once 
first thing in the morning and at noon. You take it all apart and 
roll everything up for inspection and then make it up again at 
supper time. I have a great deal of respect for a fellow who gets 
through this course. 

"The bugle is blowing every half hour for something and this 
place is just like a bee-hive. No songs or fun like one naturally 
expects of soldiers. We are so tired all the time that there's no 
song in us. There are about 800 of us here and we have Liberty 
Motors galore, so please nail that story about it being no good or 
none of them made. It's a peach and the whole world will know it 
before long." 


L. A. Leatherman, formerly of Hawthorne Equipment 
Engineering Department, writes: 


*This is to let you know that we are mighty glad to get the 
News and Wig-Wag * and that two of your old students have made 
a ‘cutover’ somewhere in France. The fact that our plant is very 
‘petit’ will, I am sure, not lessen your interest in our work and 
problems. 

“This telephone system is primarily for regimental business and 
for the operation of the narrow gauge railroad that we have built, 
but we also have connections with both French exchanges and U. S. 
Signal Corps exchanges. It sure sounds sweet to hear one of the 
real live American girls at one of the latter come back at you with 
‘Number-r-r-r, please-e-e.’ The train dispatching is all done by 
telephone, but we have one commercial telegraph working over a 
simple circuit on one of our lines for connection with the outside 
world. 

“At the head of.our telephone system is Gordon Donnelly. He 
is a wild Irishman that has worked as a Western Electric installer 
and has also bossed several big line construction jobs. His assist- 
ant chief lineman and master mechanic of the system is an old- : 
time son of Thomas Bell called Thomas Noey. Cronk and myself 
have charge of the switchboards and all instrument trouble, besides 
occasional patrolling of lines to keep us from too much office work. 
I might mention here that the line patrolman carries an automatic, 
for all the line troubles are not crosses and grounds. When we 
started work on our plant I was out on the line gang and have tried 
my hand at everything from post hole digging to relay adjusting. 
I also used the spurs for the first time and ‘burned’ down several 
poles, much to the delight of some ‘doughboys’ who were present 
at the ceremony. 

*These days of line construction are great fun. One day we re- 
ceived orders from headquarters to finish the line we were on 
before we came home that night. We had connections at 9:80 and 
walked eight miles home with light hearts and empty stomachs. 
No one kicked, from the laziest ‘ground hog’ to the boss of the 
gang, for we thought we had КАП, done something worth while. 
On another occasion we had laid out a 27-pole line, installed the 
*phone, and dug the hole, but were waiting for a chance to ‘secure’ 
the poles. We received orders: to have connections by night, and 
as there are no ‘ifs’ in the army we went to it. We were only able 
to ‘acquire’ 18 poles and had to spread these out to carry the 
corners and split the longest spans. We had the line масы а8 
per instructions, but in some places the wires hung so low on long 
spans that the French kids could reach them, and they twisted said 
wires together on an average of about twice a day until we got 
enough poles to complete the line. 

“Our. ‘subscribers’ sets’ are of varied descriptions. At one place 
we nailed a French field set to a tree and covered it with tar paper. 
In the dugouts and tents up the line we have American field sets. 
e shacks farther back have the W. E. 'fool-proof' wall type 
"phones. 

“Then back at headquarters are real W. E. desk stands. In one 
shack that we took over from the French we found one of the old 
‘Shingle tvpe’ transmitters. I hunted for some time before I real- 
ized that the front of the telephone box was the transmitter. The 
chief dispatcher up on the road sits at his desk with a head set 
made from an old French receiver and a piece of the brass shell 
casing of one of the famous French 75 millimeter guns. When he 
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wishes to add to the confusion on the already hot line he steps on 
a foot pedal that cuts in his transmitter battery. 

“Now we come to our office equipment. The board is a parallel 
connection of two little W. E. ten-line cordless switchboards. We 
connected the busses or trunks inside of each board to the same 
trunks in the other board, forming one twenty-line board, but with 
only an instant connection capacity five. All calls are supervised 
by the drops of section No. 1. The Signal Corps told us that we 
could not connect in this manner but must trunk between the 
boards thus using up extra line drops and requiring the throwing 
of four keys for one inter-board call, but she works this way fine 
and only two keys are thrown per connection. 

“As some of our higher-up officers have forgotten the days when 
they ‘rang Central’ with a ‘crank’ on the telephone, they objected 
to the hand generators. We took out their boxes and gave them a 
bell and a French induction coil and a push button to put their 
battery across the line for signalling the office. This worked, but 
as only the ‘make’ and ‘break’ affected the coil of the drop, there 
was no fluttering of the relay, as when A. C. is on the line, to 
attract the attention of the operator and at times he did not notice 
the drops being down. We tried leaving the night alarm on all the 
time but that nearly drove the entire office force to drink, so we 
placed a local night-alarm system in the board. 

“Our lines come in through unit carbon block arrestors to a 
connecting rack. The switchboard cable comes through some queer 
French heat coils in a rack we have made ourselves and runs to a 
second connecting block. This then forms our main distributing 
frame. 

“All in all it is a lot of fun and we work some days from sry 
morning till late at night, not by orders but of our own free will 
and accord, and we are proud of our work and of our little plant.” 

*The Wig-Way is a paper of Hawthorne news and other in- 
teresting matter compiled by the equipment engineering division 
and sent*to those of their members in the army and navy. 


R. Z. Silcock, of the engineering department at West 
Street, probably is in France by this time. In a letter 
written just before sailing, he said: 


*[ have had a fine vacation since early December and ought to 
feel ready to go over and get on the job. The idea of war being 
hell seems to all а mistake to me although it may be differnt 
‘over there.’ I have had quite an experience and am in love with 
the life. The training I have enjoyed; and found it easy. The 
hospitals I have visited are fine and the one I was nursed in was 
the poorest I have seen. I met with a little misfortune in Texas 
and was taken to the hospital, and even though it was the poorest 
I've seen in my travel, I must say I enjoyed my stay. The nurses 
are jewels, so motherly and I, like many others sang, 'I don't want 
to get well,” and I didn't. Bed sore? If anyone can get bed sore 
in the beds I have seen and used then I want to know about it. I 
have smelled Mexican powder but with no effect on me nor my 
comrades.. All said, the army isn't so bad after all. 

*Wednesday last I met L. Stag who used to work in the lab. 
(761), rather unexpectedly. We had a nice visit, but it did make 
me think of the many days spent there. I must stop now with 
best wishes to all, and I hope we set sail soon because the END 
depends upon that. Our fellows have planned to be back by 1920, 
so be ready for us." 


H. F. Dart, who left the duplex cable department sec- 
tion at Hawthorne April 1 to join the United States 
Signal Corps, sends the photograph at the top of the 
page and a short letter from the Radio Laboratories, 
Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N. J. 


*About April 30 the Commanding Officer at College Park called 
several of us over to his office and asked us some very disconnected 
questions (so they seemed). Two weeks later we received orders to 
leave on one day's notice and were sent here. We were in detention 
for ten days, and ten long days they were, too. They put us at 
hard manual labor, eating our grub out of mess kits, sleeping on 
straw ticks, without pillows, having to be in bed by 9 P. M. and 
confined to fifteen feet from barracks except when working. That 
was supposed to prevent the spread of all our communicable 
diseases and was certainly real army life, very different from Col- 
lege Park and our present home. 

"After our release from detention we came over here to very 
excellently finished barracks. There were ten of us sent up from 
College Park and we were started in on different work, mostly 
laboratory. We are under the strictest rules about the secrecy 
and importance of our work, especially the department one of the 
others and myself are in." 


+ 
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Former Bell Telephone, Western Union and Associated Com- 
panies: At U. S. Radio School, College Park, Md.—From left to 
right, bottom row—R. Downs, Western Electric Co., Dept. 6964; 
P. L. Osborne, Southern Bell Tel. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; C. 8. Prescott, 
Western Electric Co., Chicago, Dept. 6964; I. W. Gibson, Bell 
Tel. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia; D. C. Tate, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, Dept. 6962; J. H. Mathews, Central District Tel. Co., 
Pittsburg. iddle row—J. J. Cox, Pioneer Tel. & Tel. Co. and 
Western Electric Co.; N. C. Steketee, Chicago Tel. Co., Chicago; 
Park Elliott, N. Y. Tel. Co., N. Y. City; E. С. Whitehead, Western 
Electric Co., Atlanta; O. H. Berthold, N. Y. Tel. Co., New York 
City. Top row—H. F. Dart, Western Electric Co., Chicago, 8 
7988; P. G. Ward, Southern Bell T. & T. Co., Atlanta; W. M. 
Stark, Cumberland T. & T. Co.; G. A. Johnson, W. U. Tel. Co.; 
A. E. Johnson, Southern California Tel. Co.; Paul Hilker, South- 
ern T. & T. Co., Dallas, Texas; H. B. Johnson, Western Electric 
Со., N. Y. 


Oscar Vogel апа Н. A. Benson, of the Stores Depart- 
ment at Denver, have just been assigned to military duty. 
Mr. Vogel is located at Camp Cody, and Mr. Benson is 
a special student at the training school connected with 
the State University at Boulder, Col. The Denver em- 
ployees gave the boys a farewell party and presented 
them with wrist watches. 


Heiney Groscup, formerly of the Installation Depart- 
ment at San Francisco and now a Naval Storekeeper 
stationed at Key West, Fla., writes enthusiastically 
about life at that station, finding the drill, discipline and 
his fellows and officers very much to his liking. The 
country is very picturesque, and his regular work is 
simply the old “Store 9” on a larger scale and of more 
warlike material. However, Heiney should be right at 
home, for he is the wild Western individual at the left of 
this photograph. 
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The soldier at the left is a product 
of the Richmond house. His name is 
J. E. Harris, and he is a flying cadet 
at Mineola, Long Island. Another 
Richmond man whose picture ap- 
peared recently in the News, J. M. 
Jewett, has been transferred to the 
United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 


Hudson L. Grant, New York sales- 
man, has joined the colors by enlisting 
in the Naval Reserves. The Reserve 
part didn’t mean much because he was 
immediately called into active service 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Mr. 
Grant, a Canadian by birth, but a real 
American citizen, was connected at the 
Retail Store for quite a while, and 
later on became a city salesman. 


J. E. Harris 


Julian J. Caestaecker, better known 
as "Leatherlung" because of his peer- 
less talking powers, а former member 
of the Chicago sales department, has 
enlisted in the United States Marine 
Corps in the hope that he will soon be 
able to go “over there” and help stop 
the Hun. If talking could do it, 
Julian would soon win every known 
war cross. In this art he is absolutely 
pre-eminent. He says, however, that 
during the course of his training he 
has had to ease up considerably, but is comforted by the 
fact that when he gets in the front-line trenches he can 
tear loose with all his colossal loquacity and then he is 
sure that he can simply talk the Huns to death. 


J. J. Caestaecker 


"I am going through the most wonderful experience of my life," 
writes Private Caestaecker, from the Marine Corps training camp 
at Paris Island, S. C. “The camp is full of enthusiastic marines- 
in-the-making all of whom are putting their whole heart and soul 
into their work. When they get to France, Fritz will have some- 
thing mighty hard to deal with." 


Frank Caestaecker, whose photo- 
Graph is at the left, started with the 
Company in 1911 as invoice checker 
at the Chicago house and worked his 
vay up to head of the billing section. 
He was later transferred to the C. D. 
& E. Claims Section as City Claims 
Clerk. Frank is now at a naval base 
"Somewhere in France." 

There is а third brother, not а 
Western Electric man, however, who 
also 1s in the service. 


F. Caestaecker 


Peter J. Bielawa, of the Chicago 
house, now in the 258th Aero Squa- 
dron, has been traveling about a good 
deal since he enlisted. Не began at 
Kelly Field in Texas, where he spent 
three months, then was sent to Wilbur 
Wright Field at Davton, Ohio, and 
when last heard from was at Mineola, 
Long Island. 


L. J. Crissman, of the New York 
house, who has been in the Naval 
Training Camp for several months, 
has arrived safely in France, where he 
wil take up active work in wireless 
operations. 

He is one of the many Western 
Electric men whose training with the 
Company has aided their proficiency 
in this important work. 


P. J. Bielawa 


Our cousins from across the border 
have made for Canada, on the Euro- 
pean battlefields, a record that is to 
be envied, and the Western Electric 
Company has a right to be proud of 
being represented in the rank and file 
of the “Canucks.” Sergeant R. R. 
Pennycook, whose picture is repro- 
duced here, was for over a year in the 
switchboard department at Clinton ER. R. Pennycook 
Street, Chicago, and later was trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis house. He enlisted in the Cana- 
dian forces last September. Although unable to proceed 
overseas on account of a physical disability, he has been 
able to *carry оп” in Canada, as evidenced by his quick 
promotion. His present address is with *C" Company, 
2nd Canadian Garrison Duty Regiment, . Exhibition 
Camp, Toronto, Canada. 


W. L. Marks, of the Cincinnati house, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of First Sergeant. He is a member of 
the 25th Aero Squadron, and is now in France. 


Hugo Leckelt, the sailor at the 
right, started with the Western Elec- 
tric ten years ago as file clerk in the 
Chicago A. & B. warehouse. He has 
been in various branches of service, 
and was head of the C. D. & E. Claims 
Section when he enlisted in the 
navy. He is now stationed at Cape 
May, N. J., which is nearer France 
than Chicago is, but not near enough 
to suit Hugo. 


H. Leckelt 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who rolling- 
stoned to New 
York’s moss just 
when our lyre * was 
strung to put this 
who’s who dope 
across—(but here 
goes, if we’re 
hung!) ? Who hands 
out high-brow cable 
facts until your 
head spins off — 
(yet he'd assault 
you with an ax if 
you should call him 


unbalanced Capacity 
I've ever seen 


*Prof.")? Who's 
Herby Hoover's 
Hooverest who? 


Why, bless your lit- 
tle souls, when chewing cheese f (his choicest chew) he 
even eats the holes! Who'll stay who's who in Hawthorne 
hearts and always share our keg when back to visit 


'round these parts? Right! G. A. Anderegg. 
* Oh, well, spell it your own way. Maybe you're right. 
t Real Swiss, imported from Wisconsin. 


of placing before high school and college women, 
a brief insight into the careers that the Company offers 
to them. The cover shows the gates of Hawthorne stand- 


Opportunity 


BOOKLET with this significant title has just 
been published by the Company for the purpose 


ing open in welcome, and then follow twenty-eight pages 
of text and pictures which give а concise but comprehen- 
sive description of the Company's activities. 


The first few pages tell the history of the Company. 
Following this there is а statement of the kinds of work 
for which prospective and present employees may fit 
themselves. *"The Western Electric Company can place 
employees in one hundred and forty different kinds of 
work” is a sentence that tells volumes. 

The Engineering, Manufacturing and Commercial 
divisions are then taken up in order and at the end is a 
section devoted to other educational opportunities. The 
Hawthorne Club, the Company's educational depart- 
ment, and the work of the News all are touched upon. 

Many Western Electric people may be unaware of the 
many opportunities for advancement that are open to 
them through the medium of selective training courses 
that have been put into operation to make the process 
of getting on comparatively easy. “Opportunity” tells 
about these, too. 

The booklet may be obtained from the managers of 
the various distributing houses, and copies are available 
at both Hawthorne restaurants and the Company's edu- 
cational headquarters at Hawthorne and West Street. 
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The Catalog Man 


The Catalog Man is the picture of woe 

And to the asylum he's certain to go! 

His life is as merry as June in Sahara, 

He hasn't a friend from Alaska to Para. 

All day juggles he with the shears, paste and cuts, 
To simplify listings of fuses and nuts. 


The credit men fool with their Bradstreet and Dun, 
Or perhaps on delinquents may train a large gun. 
The purc chasing men have a life full of ease, 

For they buy Just as little or much as they please; 
But the life of the Catalog Man is just grind— 
And his copy is usually one month behind. 


The Catalog Man writes each one of the houses, 
Requesting suggestions which each one espouses. 
Chicago demands that some old listings cease i 
Which two other houses suggest we increase! 

So the Catalog Man plans from morning till night, 
But can't seem to get the blame listings just right. 


The specialists sit in their sanctums and plan, 

Then dictate a note to the Catalog Man, 

*Of available pages you say there are four! 

My, boy, this new line will take TWENTY or more.^ 
With your old picture puzzle once more you must play, 
And end up by turning out just what we say." 


The Catalog Man lists bar solder and wire, 

With hopes that the cost will not mount any higher; 
When bang! comes a note from the big supply boss, 

*'Those listings revise—we now sell at a loss." 

So the Catalog Man thinks that life in the trenches 

Will beat listing sockets, or conduit or wrenches. 


By HIMSELF. 


June Brides at Hawthorne 


Just to prove that the June bride crop is no failure, 
Department 6968 presents the accompanying photo- 
graph showing two of their own raising. The one seated 
is Mrs. Frank Lucas (formerly Miss Helen Vyskocil), 
and the other is Mrs. Henry Behrendt (formerly Miss 
Carla Lund). \ 


* 
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Organization Changes 


Engineering Department in the last year or so, 

that it has become necessary to relieve some of the 
assistant chief engineers of some of their administrative 
duties in order that they may be able to devote more 
time to their engineering work. 

For this reason and because it is deemed desirable to 
put the various clerical and administration divisions at 
West Street under a single head, E. Р. Clifford has been 
appointed office manager of the engineering department 
reporting to the chief engineer and having supervision 
over the clerical branch, the employment division, the 
medical division, the restaurant and the financial divi- 
sion. Anyone who has been at West Street lately will 
realize that he has a big job on his hands. 

Mr. Clifford has been with the Company since Novem- 
ber 14, 1892, when he began as an office boy in the 
clerical department in New York. He was made chief 
clerk shortly afterwards and remained in that position 
until 1902, when he went to Chicago as chief clerk. He 
was transferred to Philadelphia in 1908 and a year later 
was back in Chicago doing clerical inspection work. 
After several vears in that position he became manager 
of the New York house and Eastern District Supervisor, 
and in 1917 was promoted to the position of Eastern 
District Manager. 


S* fast and furious has been the growth of the 


M. A. Curran 


F. H. Leggett 


Frederick H. Leggett, manager of the New York 


house, succeeds Mr. Clifford as Eastern District Man- 
ager. He will have supervision of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. Mr. Leggett has been working for 
the Company for twenty years, beginning in the clerical 
department in New York. The high spots in his career 
since that time have been three years in Tokyo as secre- 
tary of the Nippon Electric Company, Ltd., manager at 
Antwerp, Foreign Sales Manager at New York, Pacific 
District Manager at San Francisco, and his present job, 
Manager of the New York house. 


Leo M. Dunn, Manager of the Philadelphia house, 
has been appointed Assistant Eastern District Man- 
ager. The Philadelphia and Pittsburgh houses will be 
under his supervision. 

Mr. Dunn is familiar with the workings of the two 
houses in his bailiwick as he recently was appointed 


manager of the Philadelphia house after serving in a like 
capacity at Pittsburgh for five years. Mr. Dunn has 
been with the Company since 1910 and before that 
worked for the C. D. & P. Tel. Co. for twenty-four years, 
beginning as an office boy at the age of twelve. 


Marcus A. Curran, who has been in the credit depart- 
ment ever since he came with the Company seven years 
ago, has been pried loose at last and has been appointed 
manager of the line material department. Mr. Curran’s 
prowess as a fisherman and a golfer has been duly cele- 
brated in the columns of the News from time to time, 
and he has still another claim to fame, membership on 
the Board of Editors. 

His career with the Company began in January, 1911, 
when he embarked in credit and collection work in New 
York. In 1912 he was transferred to the credit depart- 
ment at Chicago and later in the same year became 
credit manager at Minneapolis. In June of the follow- 
ing year he was advanced to the position of general 
credit manager, which he has just relinquished. 


Succeeding Mr. Curran as general credit manager is 
Е. W. Shepard, who has been credit manager and cashier 
at Cleveland for the last three years. He began as an 
auditor at Chicago in 1906 and went to Indianapolis in 
1908 where he staved for three years. He went back to 
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E. P. Cliford 


L. M. Dunn 


Chicago for a brief time in 1911 and in 1913 was made 
credit manager at Cleveland. 


F. J. Kelly takes Mr. Shepard’s place as credit man- 
ager at Cleveland. Mr. Kelly has been an employee of 
the Company since August, 1906, when he began work 
in the Chicago house. He was auditor of disbursements 
for some time and two years ago was transferred to the 
credit department at Chicago. 


E. F. Smith has been appointed assistant general 
traffic manager with an office at Hawthorne where he 
will assist Gencral Traffic Manager W. H. De Witt, Jr. 
Mr. Smith was first employed by the Company in 1911 
as a rate clerk in New York. Two years later he was 
made traffic clerk in the stores traffic department and 
for the last few years has been Mr. De Witt’s assistant 
at 195 Broadway. 
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Е. J. Kelly 


E. W. Shepard 


W. R. Axford is now the eastern representative of the 
general traffic department in New York with his office 
at 195 Broadway. “Mr. Axford, of Oxford,” is one of 
his titles, as he is a native of Oxford, N. J., which may 


Power Apparatus Sales Conference 
Tu power apparatus sales specialists who handle 


the commercial end of that line attended a confer- 

ence at the Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, July 8-11. 
H. R. King, power apparatus sales manager, was the pre- 
siding officer, and about thirty specialists from all parts 
of the country except the West took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

All of the first day and most of the second were de- 
voted to business, although the latter closed with an 
automobile trip to the South Shore Country Club, where 
a dinner was held, a feature of which was the presenta- 
tion of а gold-headed cane to Mr. King. 

Another day of business sessions followed, and Friday 
afternoon was spent at the Hawthorne Works. 

А regrettable feature of the conference was the re- 
ceipt of news from Richmond that C. B. Whitehurst had 
died à day or two before he was to start for Chicago. 
A committee, of which J. H. Gleason, of Chicago, was 
chairman, was appointed to draw up a suitable memorial, 
of which further mention probably will be made in the 
September issue of the News. Those who attended the 
conference were: 


Boston—F. A. Tibbitts. 

New York—F. H. Van Gorder. 

Buffalo—W. J. Wholahan. 

Newark—E. D. Price. 

Philadelphia—H. Rader. 

Pittsburgh—G. H. Swift. 

Atlanta—S. H. Smith, Jr. 

Chicago—J. Н. Gleason, J. A. Saville, W. E. Myers, C. Curtis, 

H. F. Turner, F. A. Ketcham. 

Cleveland—E. S. Zuck. 

Cincinnati—W. S. Burr. 

Omaha—E. Lum 

Minneapolis—R. J. Courtney, A. H. Bannister. 

St. Louis—C. E. Robertson. 

Kansas City—W. P. Lyon. 

Dallas—F. H. Barber. 

Denver—G. B. McNair. 

Seattle—E. J. DesCamp. 

Milwaukee—Anderson, C. S. Mittleman. 

Detroit—R. A. Smith. 

Schenectady—R. S. Johnston, R. R. Bishop. 
General Department—E. W. Rockafellow, H. R. King. 
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E. F. Smith 


W. R. Axford 


be found on any large map of that State. His new posi- 
tion is his first with the Company, all of his previous 
business experiences being with the Central of Georgia 
Railroad Company for which he worked for eight years. 


AÈ | 


A Pair of Western Electric Movie Stars 


А | *WO of the principal characters in a moving pic- 
ture recently produced by the Society for Electri- 
cal Development are Western Electric Quality 

Products, which were loaned to the society by the adver- 

tising department. One of the Western Electric stars 


E dd. 
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was a washing machine which demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it was a household necessity, and 
the other was Mrs. Hugh Elsasser, who acted the part 
of Mrs. Clean, a housewife who forsook a colored washer- 
woman for an electric washing machine, after an inspec- 
tion of the conditions under the African regime. Two 
pictures from the film are shown herewith. 


Omaha Salesman Dies 


J. W. Derthicks is Killed in An Automobile 
Accident 


N automobile accident which occurred in Sioux 

А City, Iowa, on July 20, resulted in the death of 

J. W. Derthicks, a salesman of the Omaha house. 

Mr. Derthicks had been with the Company only a short 

time, his service dating from October of last year, but in 

that brief period he showed his ability as a salesman, and 
made many friends in the Omaha house. 

The fact that his death occurred such a short time 
before the date on which the News goes to press made 
it impossible to procure a picture of Mr. Derthicks for 
use in this issue. 


То Ве Awarded in August 


THIRTY YEARS 


Dorsey, M. J., Hawthorne, 6846...................... August — 
Miller, E, Hawthorne, 6460........................... $ — 
Remy, H., Hawthorne, 6886.......................... = — 
| TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Bailey, Katie, Hawthorne, 6320........................ August — 
Brulie, J. T, Hawthorne, 5850......................... “ — 
Gray, F. J., Hawthorne, 6888.......................... ч — 
TWENTY YEARS 
Fries, Amy Belle, Сһісаро............................ August 11 
Fries, Minne V., Chicago К 11 
Lounsbery, С. H., in Ee Eve ER dr S 3 3 
Schmidt, F., Hawthorne, [^u ck econ x8 “ 25 
McDevitt, Ellen F., New ҮогК........................ di 15 
Smith, W. M., New ҮогК.............................. “ 28 
Gregory, R. H., New ҮогК............................ is 1 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Dineen, M., Hawthorne, 6162.......................... August 8 
Parker, G., Hawthorne, 7888.......................... = 10 
Farenga, L., Hawthorne, 6801......................... B 18 


* 


Block, C., Hawthorne, 7897............................: August 31 
Siemon, Hermine Lj New ҮогК....................... “ 8 
McLarn, E. S., New YO. Sin se УО КОЛ o d * 1 
Ireland, R. R., New Vork. 77... ж 4 
Huyck, С. L., San Кгапсїзсо.......................... d 5 
: TEN YEARS 
Moorer, E. S., АНШаша................................. A ugust 10 
Griffin, Alice D., Beh 8 1 
Lenke, A., Chicago (o aai : 1 
Moren, М. U., СМсао................................ “. 5 
Leckélt H, hege EE e s 7 
Frees, W. HL, Chicago... o ern eres 5 10 
Oergel, W., Hawthorne, 6166.......................... “ 6 
Toede, B, Hawthorne, 6819........................... 6 
Stockmeyer, F., Hawthorne, 7898...................... “ 10 
Bitzer, A., Hawthorne, 748. . “ 17 
Gorman, Kathryn, Hawthorne, 7681.................... “ 17 
Ward, Loretta F., Hawthorne, 6136.................... t 19 
Sevcik, J. A, Hawthorne, 6800........................ “ 20 
Rochford, Catherine, Hawthorne, 7037................. s 25 
Brown, G. E., Minneapolis............................ M 24 
Carney, H. J., Philadelphia... i. eoo eee ee avs “ 81 
Crowley, Irene M Pittsburgh... 3592 t ussas F 8 
Baes, B. J., Seattle J ee 8 Es 1 


Who They Are 


M. J. Dorsey 
Luckily Western Electric fire 
alarm boxes are made so that 
you don’t have to take them 
2 apart every time you want to 
make them work. One pull on 
d the lever and the rest is up to the 
fire department. However, if 
you should ever be filled with à consuming desire to know 
just what makes the wheels go 'round, call up Martin 


Dorsey. Mr. Dorsey has worked in the special depart- 


ments ever since he came with the Company and has seen 
fire alarm boxes grow up from infancy. Не is now 
special tool maker for department 6846. 

Mr. Dorsey started in 1888. Counting the number 
of eights, you get three, and putting nothing after it, 
you get 30, which is correct for Martin's length of 
service. He gets a new service button this month to 
prove it. — 
Edward Miller 

When Edward Miller got the 

job of developing and making 
the machines designed for the 
2 lamp department, the lamp 


1. D makers used to laugh at him. 


Lamp making had always been 
machines could be built that would be any good. But 


hand work and they knew no 


in spite of their assurance Mr. Miller is now enjoying 
the best laugh, which, as you know, is the last laugh. 

You might infer from that incident that Mr. Miller 
is an expert machinist, and you would be right. He has 
worked for the Company 80 years, most of the time at 
tool making, although for a time he was in the tool 
inspection department. In 1912 he was granted a three 
tnonths’ leave of absence, which he spent in Europe. 

We hope the jeweler will do an extra good job on his 
four-star button, for if one star should slip a thousandth 
of an inch out of line it wouldn’t look right to an expert 
toolmaker. 

Herman Remy 
Thirty years ago the Western 
Electric Company used to oper- 
ate under the “contract system.” 
Foremen contracted with the 
Company to make parts at a cer- 
tain price each. Out of this they 
made their profits, after paying 
their men, whom they hired themselves. That was the 
system under which Herman Remy took a position in 
the screw machine department of the New York Shops. 

Since then he has seen the department outgrow such 
inefficient methods, and outgrow its quarters besides, 
many times. 

In 1912, Mr. Remy was made a section head. He 


came to Hawthorne in that capacity a year later. 
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J. T. Brulie 


A year after the Company opened 
its foundry at Clinton Street it hired 
J. T. Brulie to look after patterns 
and help lay out work. That was in 
1898. | 

Laying out work was sometimes no 
small task in those days, either. The 
foundry was small, and not equipped for some of the 
heavy jobs that confront it occasionally. In such 
emergencies, when there was an exceptionally large 
casting to pour, they had to borrow the use of the 
machine shop crane to carry one ladle, while the foundry 
crane handled the other. By running a clay-lined chute 
from the machine shop over to the mould the iron reached 
its destination safely, in spite of its roundabout trip. 

Nowadays there are no more such troubles in the big 
foundry at Hawthorne where Mr. Brulie acts as assis- 
tant foreman. In fact, he has so few worries on his mind 
that he can go out with his shot gun, confident of bring- 
ing dowy 45 or more clay pigeons out of every 50. For 
Mr. Brulie is an enthusiastic trap shooter, a member of 
the Hawthorne Club Gun Section and of the Metropoli- 
tan Gun Club. He gets his three-star button this month. 


K.. . 


| F. J. Grau 


Up until September, 1909, Frank 
Grau used to qualify as a fisherman. 
Since then he has given it up. Ocean 
anglers from the New York Shops will 
guess from this that he was transferred 
to Hawthorne in September, 1909. 
Which is quite correct. 

Mr. Grau started in the jobbing department, where 
he worked for several years. He then went to the mill- 
ing department as a section boss. From the milling 
department he entered process inspection and has stayed 
at it ever since. He now has charge of the process 
inspection on punch-press work. | 

Now, although Hawthorne may not be the best place 
iu the world to harvest fish, it is an excellent place to 
gather stars, and Mr. Grau gets the third one for his 
service button this month. 


Miss Amy B. Fries 

The first of the Fries sisters (first 
from an alphabetical viewpoint) began 
her career with the Company twenty 
years ago in Section 4B of the Paper 
Insulated Wire Department in Chi- 
cago. For several years she worked 
under George du Plain, part of the 
time as his clerk, and in 1909 was one of the first thirteen 
girls of the cable department to be transferred to Haw- 
thorne, and Miss Fries still speaks feelingly of the trips 
she made on certain cold and unpleasant mornings. 

In 1910 Miss Fries went back to Clinton Street with 


-. 
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the magnet wire department, but when that department 
returned to Hawthorne she remained behind. She is now 
in the accounting department of the Chicago house. 


©) 
TU e 
| = 
house telephone exchange at Clinton 


W 
P 4 4 Pun 
Street. 


She was first employed on August 11, 1898, the same 
day on which her sister began to work for the Company. 
She was in the wire department for a few months, and in 
February, 1899, went into the telephone exchange as a 
relief operator. Three years later she was appointed 
chief operator of the exchange, a position which she still 
holds. 


f 
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Miss Minnie V. Fries 


The voice of Miss Minnie Fries 
probably would be easier to recognize 
than her picture, because for almost 
all of her twenty years as an employee 
of the Company she has worked in the 


G. H. Lounsbery 


George H. Lounsbery was first em- 
ployed by the Company in 1892, which 
may cause some mathematical shark to 

pa inquire why he is getting a twenty-year 

service button this month. The 

Á. M ~ answer is that he stayed only a few 
months, resigning in April, 1898. 

Five years later he came back—that is, he turned up 
at the Chicago house, although his previous experience 
with the Company had been in New York. At Chicago 
he began with clerical work, but in 1902 he was trans- 
ferred to supply sales work. Since 1912 he has been 
engaged in special sales. | 


F. J. Schmidt 


Making rheostats was Fred Schmidt’s first job with 
the Company. He started at it in the Clinton Street 
Shops in 1898. If you know what a rheostat is, you 
know just what he was making, and if you do not it would 
take too long to explain all about them, so we’ll hurry 
along a few years until Fred was transferred into the 
telephone power board department. Because if you 
don't know what а telephone power board is you can go 
down and Fred will explain all about the animal to you. 
He is still with the power board department, where he 
has charge of the slate work. Mr. Schmidt’s service 
will be two stars long this month. 


Miss Ellen F. McDevitt 


Miss McDevitt began her career 
with the Company by going to work 
in New York as an operator on the 
machines which applied the paper in- 
| sulation to the conductors in lead- 

/ covered cables. She remained at that 
І work until that branch of the business 
was transferred to Hawthorne, when she went into the 
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final inspection department, where she worked on pro- 
tector micas. Still later she was transferred again, this 
time inspecting transmitter bells and faces (a bright and 
shiny job). 

When the New York shop also went to Hawthorne. 
Miss McDevitt was transferred to the inspection divi- 
sion of the New York shop in which she is still working. 
She completes her twentieth year of service this month. 


W. McAllister Smith 


In the list at the beginning of this 
section of the News, our hero's name 
is given as W. M. Smith. A search at 
West Street failed to discover W. M. 
Smith, and elicited the illuminating 
information that W. M." in the old 
New York shop meant “Work Ma- 
terial,” since superseded by “piecepart.” It transpired, 
however, that W. McA.” Smith was a well recognized 
institution at West Street, and it proved comparatively 
easy to find out about him. 

He began as an equipment engineer in 1898, and after 
trying that work for ten years went over to the physisal 
_laboratory as a section head. Later he became an in- 
spection engineer, and still later engaged in the solving 
of equipment problems in connection with mechanical 
switching. 


Richard H. Gregory 


The custodian of the Company's fig- 
ures, otherwise known as the Comp- 
troller, became а Western Electric 
man in August, 1898, when he tried 
his hand at clerical work in New York. 

^. Four months of that were enough to 

| demonstrate his fitness to fill the posi- 

tion of assistant chief clerk, so he filled it for a period of 
about two years. 

In July, 1900, he was transferred to the Secretary's 
Department in Chicago, where he remained for three 
years, returning to New York in 1908 as the secretary's 
representative. It was back to Chicago in 1906 as as- 
sistant secretary, & position which he retained until he 
became Comptroller in 1908. 


John H. Symons 


As a matter of fact this sketch of 
Mr. Symons should have appeared in 
the News last month, but he was out 
of town when the request for his pic- 
ture reached Minneapolis, and the 
photograph didn't get to New York 
in time. 

He began work in Chicago in 1898, and remained there 
in various capacities, chiefly in the shipping department, 
until 1909. At that time he was transferred to Haw- 
thorne in charge of shipping and receiving department. 
He remained in this position until January, 1914, when 
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he was transferred to the Minneapolis office as ware- 
house foreman. In March, 1918, he was made stores 


manager of the Minneapolis branch. This, of course, in- 


cludes the two sub-branches—St. Paul and Duluth. If 
you want a quick shipment, a stock order, a picnic or a 
dance put across, just put it up to John. 
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The Fifteen Year P T 
C. Block Squad—Each 
Gets a Star 
This Month 


М 


ko 4 
Miss Н. L. Siemon 


Pension for C. Bergquist 


C. Bergquist, of the Blacksmith Shop, Hawthorne, 
was pensioned July 1, 1918, after having served the 
Company for twenty-five years. Mr. Bergquist com- 
menced his service with the Company in March, 1898, 
in the Blacksmith Shop at Clinton Street, and has been 
continuously in that department up to the present time, 
following it from the Clinton Street Plant to Hawthorne 
in 1908. Mr. Bergquist’s photograph was published in 
the March, 1918, issue of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
employment with the company. 


The Office Specialist 


Consider the poor Specialist, 

He ariseth in the morning at 6 A. M. 

He feedeth himself, yea verily he shaveth pronto. 

He attendeth Committee Meetings at 7:80. 

He argueth with the Stores gang about Service 

Then goeth he wearily to his desk; 

Out cometh the Sales Manager who Mounteth his Frame, 
Thereafter the Manager who Cleaneth his Plow; 

The Credit Man unwindeth his Little Ball of Yarn, 
Verily, no one loveth a Specialist! 


The Salesmen answereth not his letters 
He complaineth to his Boss, 
Saieth said Boss, “Much moneys are paid you 
To do your own job. 
No sympathy getteth He! 
His Pet Customer complaineth about service, 
Goeth he to the Stores Manager 
Who saieth, ’tis a hard world, 
And offereth to him a cigarette paper and Much Bull. 
Manufactures men call upon him and telleth weird tales, 
Also tryeth to sell to him large quantities of Merchandise. 
Then speedeth he to the Dictaphone 
To which he cusseth at and fumeth over, 
And argueth with the Stenos 
Whether he did or did not say it. 
Then cometh night and wendeth 
He homeward his weary way 
And saieth he to Himself, 
Yea, verily, no one Loveth a Specialist. 
Ross D. Cummrnes, Dallas. 


AFTER THE WHISTLE ea^ 


Farewell Dinner to J. R. Shea 


FAREWELL dinner 
А was given to J. R. 
Shea at the Atlantic 
Hotel on July 10 previous to 
his departure for Japan. 
C. L. Rice, Superintendent of 
Production, acted as toast- 
master and also delivered the 
farewell address. Impromptu 
speeches were called for from 
J. W. Bancker, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent; J. W. Skinkel, of the London fac- 
tory, and О. Pruessman. J. J. Garvey, F. T. Buell, F. D. 
Potenza, C. A. Hach and J. Pastor were the committee 
in charge. 

An entertainment by professional talent occupied the 
latter part of the evening. Mr. Shea sailed for Japan 
on the Tengo Maru from San Francisco on July 29. 
He is to be associated with the Nippon Electric Com- 
pany, our allied Japanese house, as an advisory engineer 
in connection with the expansion of their plant. 
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Bowling Green Boys Win 


NLY victories find a place in the record of the 
() Bowling Green Installers of New York who thus 
far have won five straight baseball games. 
Their most recent game was the closest of the lot, and 
they beat the Cathedral nine by a margin of only one 
run, the final score being 8 to 7. W. Bodenstedt pitched 
for the winning team and his good work was largely 
responsible for the victory. 

The games won by Bowling Green were: Bowling 
Green 14, Forsyth 8; Bowling Green 29, Coney Island 
0: Bowling Green 18, A. T. & T. 18; Bowling Green 8, 
Cathedral 6; Bowling Green 8, Cathedral 7. 

Since the hot weather began, the Bowling Green men 
have taken to swimming in preference to baseball and 
expect to organize a swimming team of four men to com- 
pete against any of the other installation branches in 
New York which may challenge them. 

When the swimming season is over the Bowling Green 
boys expect to take up some other form of athletic 
endeavor as they are determined to keep the other 
branches on the go all the time. 


Acquiring That Summer Tan—Then and Now 
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The New Officers of the Hawthorne Club 


Miss Eileen Kinsley 
Second Vice-Pres. 


J. V. Brown, Jr. 
First Vice-Pres. 


C. D. Hart 
Executive Committee 


Miss А. M. Johnson 
Ezecutive Committee 


In Cherry Blossom Land 


Here is a photo- 
graph of Vice-Presi- 
dent and General 
Superintendent H. F. 
Albright in a Japan- 
ese “town саг” while 
on his recent visit to 
the far east. It would 
seem that the chances 
of being arrested for 
speeding in such a 
vehicle should be prac- 
tically nil. A peculiar 
feature of this convey- 
ance is that, while the 
wheels are not subject 
to tire troubles, the 
“engine” is, although it does not tire nearly so easily as 
you might expect. For some reason or other, Mr. Al- 
bright failed to bring his *town car" back with him, 
although it would be of inestimable value to 
him in covering the vast reaches of the Hawthorne 
works. 
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W. Н. Meese, President 


J. Р. Berman 
Executive Committee 
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F. L. Zimmerman 
Sec.-Treas. 


A. A. Wiltsie 
Financial Secretary 


Miss E. Gorey S 
Executive Committee 


e G. Grimes 
Executive Committee 


Ready for Another Thirty 


The photograph shows A. T. McDonald, foreman of 
department 6333, celebrating his 30th Western Electric 
birthday. His department, as a little surprise to him, 
decorated his desk as shown in the photograph, a little 
mark of appreciation that is responsible for the pleased 
look Archie wears. 
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Buffham Leads Golfers 


Youngster Makes Low Scores in Winning June Handicap at Hawthorne 


HE main event 
for the golfers 
at Hawthorre 


during June was the 
playing of the June 
Handicap. The qual- 
ifying round was 
played on June 1 and 
the tabulated results 
of the tourney are 
given below. 

Close competition 
was the rule and 
three of the matches 
necessitated extra 
holes to determine 
the winner. The 
feature, however, was 
the remarkable play- 
ing of Ben J. Buff- 
ham, Department 
6115-B, who won the silver cup and first place. In the 
second match round against Chas. M. Dolan, he made a 
medal score of 72, which is one stroke over par and 
within two strokes of the Harlem course record. This 
established a new record for the Hawthorne Golf Club, 
but not content with this mark, Mr. Buffham, in his final 
match with J. J. Glenn, made 70, tying the course 
record. Unfortunately, his record was shortlived, how- 
ever, as the following day, June 30, Jock Hutchinson, 
the famous professional of the Glen View Country Club, 
in a Red Cross match with Bob Macdonald, of Onwent- 
sia, and Frank Adams, of Beverly, established a new 


record of 69. We hope that by the time the next News 


Ben J. Buffham 


goes to press we will be able to announce that our star 
has bettered this new mark. 

Ben learned his golf while a caddie at the Chicago 
Golf Club and in 1916 had low qualifying score in the 
Western Junior Championship (75) and in the Cook 
County Amateur Championship (74). He was runner 
up in the former event. Last season he did not take part 
in tournament play, but as he is only 19 years old, we 
predict that he will yet become a national Mure ug in the 
golf world. 'Тһе summary: 


W. A, Titus (20) ) Titus 
T. M Erickson (12) 2 up Carr 
J. Carr (20) Carr 1 up (19 holes) 
C. G. „Н (27) 2мр ые 
еп 

J. C. McBride (22) Glenn 3 and 1 
J. J. Glenn (26) 5 and 8 Glenn 
J.C. Vanselow (18) } Vanselow 5 and 3 g 
P. E. Kern (17) 5 and 3 ме 
С. С. Fleigner (22) McCullough E Е 
R. McCullough (20) 3 and 2 Miller до 
Е. В. Miller (21) } Miller 1 up (19 holes) 
T F. Dwyer (3) Default ا‎ 

uffham 
C. G. Crowder (22) } Dolan 8 and 7 
C. M. Dolan (10) 5 and 4 
J. Kaio 10) } Buffham 4 and 3 
B. F. B (1) 3 and 1 


Chicago байо Golf ( Club 
, “НЕ Western Electric Company has entered a 
team in the Utilities Golf Association which looks 
like a candidate for first honors. The organization 
is composed of representatives from the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., Commonwealth Edison Co., Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. and the Western Electric Co. 

The Western Electric Co. easily won the first two 
matches and lead the league by several points. The 
W. E. Team is composed of Messrs. Speer, Fredbloom, 
DeWitt and Nabors. 


Willy Neverlearn—In Bad Again 


OID YOU SEE THAT MAN TEN YEARS AGO HE M D 
BY PAYING ATTENTION TO 
BUSINESS LOOK WHERE HE 
IS. GENL SUPT a? gs 


PER SEVARENCE AND L| TELEPHONY TEL 


`: لیو‎ ENDEAVOR WIL 


GENL SUPT ? 


YEH ! THE GUY THAT 
WENT OUT WITH HIM 


SOWING WILD OATS у“ 


i 2 
AND HE LIKED HOPS © 
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compare this nms 
with my old machine 


just see how much more convenient this is; does the hard work and does it well, whatever 
how much easier it will make your sewing. the character of the material. 


The Western Electric Sewing Machine It is economical. It will help you in the 


is portable. Take it to the place where you real war-time economy of making your own 
wish to do your sewing—on the porch, to your and your children’s clothes. Costs only $39.50 
neighbors or the war relief workrooms. You ($41.50 West of the Rockies)—less than most 
can see how easy it is to carry about the house well known makes of pedal-power machines: 
and, when packed away in its carrying case, it a cent's worth of electricity runs it three hours. 
is no larger than the ordinary traveling bag. Here is a full size, standard machine but with- 

It is electric. With it you'll find you'll out the cumbersome cabinet and iron frame- 
actually get more sewing done in the same work you have been accustomed to in the old 
time, and with much less effort. For electricity fashioned type. 


If your electric shop or department store cannot show you this new kind of 
machine, write to our nearest house for Booklet No. “The New Way to Sew." 


Mesem Electric 


Portable Sewing Machine 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ie 4 New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco 
— 1 Buffalo Baltimore Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas с. Salt Lake City Oakland 
4 Syracuse Richmond Charlotte Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Los Angeles 
ewark Pittsburgh Savannah Milwaukee Dallas Minneapolis Seattle 
Use it on the porch . Boston Cleveland Memphis Detroit Houston Duluth Portland Put it away on the 
where breezes blow New Haven New Orleens St. Paul Spokane closet shelf 


This Advertisement will appear in a list of women’s magazines during the early fall of 1918. 
It will appear in colors in the Delineator, Designer and Woman’s Magazine. 


LAYING A TELEPHONE 
CABLE ACROSS THE 
STRAITS OF MACKINAW- 

THE END OF THE 
CABLE STARTS SHOREWARD ~~. 
ON A RAFT BEARING THE ч; 
STARS AND STRIPES "= 
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This Advertisement 
will appear in— 


Vogue circulation — — 
September 4 colors 100,000 
Delineator 

September 2 colors 914,621 
Designer 

September 2 colors 309,212 
Woman's Magazine 

September 2 colors 189,985 
Saturday Evening Post 

September 7 1 color 1,889,487 
Ladies' Home Journal 

October 1 color 1,638,040 
Pictorial Review 

October 1 color 1,231,654 
Good Housekeeping 

October 1 color 439,758 


Woman's Home Companion 
October 1 color 1,130,173 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 7,842,930 


This is being done for your 
benefit. Will you profit by it? 


They know about this machine because advertisments like the above 
have told them of it. But what they don't know, Mr. Dealer, is that you 


"  Wesreru Electric 


PORTABLE SEWING MACHINES 


Write for details of our local merchandising campaign: newspaper 
electrotypes, window displays, street car cards, lantern slides, booklets, 
stickers, etc. They're yours for the asking. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


HOW WE ADVERTISE OUR ADVERTISING 


This current trade paper advertisement is one of the ways the Company presents to,the>central 
stations, electrical dealers and contractors the fact that we are continually 
creating new markets for them to sell. 


Copyright, 1918 Published Monthly by the Western Electric Company, Incorporated 
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Western Electric Company, 


NCO RPORATEO 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


195 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK | 


H. B. THAYER 
PRESIOENT 


TO THE EMPLOYEES OF THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 


In these times when the safety of this country and human liberty are in the balance, time is 
worth more than money; it is worth blood. Hundreds of thousands of men are at the Front, fighting 
for us; more than 8600 of our own Western Electric boys are among them. Hundreds of thousands 
of теп and women are working in the factories and on the farms to keep these fighters supplied with 
food and the munitions of war. In the last resort it is man-power that will win—man-power in fighting, 
man-power in producing—so that it is man-power which must be conserved. 


I think we may all be proud of the part which the Western Electric Company—and that means 
all of us—is taking in helping to win this war. Many of us are engaged directly upon government 
work of one character or another ; others may find their duties bearing only indirectly upon such work; 


but whatever the nature of our jobs, every man and woman wants to be sure he is wasting neither time 
nor material. 


There are those in the Company whose particular duty it is to study the methods employed in the 
factory, warehouses and offices. In times like these, it seems to me each one of us ought to look at our 
work from that point of view—to find а quicker way or а better way of doing the job; thus can we have 
a direct share in the saving of time and material so essential to the winning of the war. This way of 
expressing our loyalty is one in which I am sure every one of my more than 80,000 fellow employees is glad 


to join me. 
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A Submarine of Peace 


The Story of the New Telephone Cable for the Straits of Mackinaw and How It Was Laid 
By F. W. Willard, Assistant Operating Superintendent, Hawthorne 


divided against itself. Two of the five great in- 

land seas of North America separate the State 
into two parts, and this geographical division has been 
the cause of much political strife. In fact, several times 
the northern and southern parts almost agreed to break 
up housekeeping. 

Now this sad story of domestic woe, together with its 
sequel, merely proves once again that it is impossible to 
keep house in these modern times without a telephone. 
For in 1900 a submarine telephone cable, at that time 
the longest in America, was laid from Mackinaw City, 
on the Southern Peninsula, to St. Ignace, on the North- 
ern Peninsula, with a small extension from St. Ignace-to 
Mackinac Island. And the Michigan family scrap was 
over. The State was united, commercially and socially. 

Now we could easily prove our statement regarding 
the record-breaking length of that peace-making cable, 
but why take all that trouble when the telephone com- 
pany admits it on a public tablet, as shown in the photo- 
graph on this page. Perhaps we should say they continue 
to admit it, for the passage of time and the laying of one 
or two longer cables have since outlawed the tense of 
their verb. However, the next time their painter has to 
revise the number of telephones connected with that 
slender string of cable, he may perhaps have a little 
paint left over, and then who knows—? 

Anyway, why bother over the tense of a verb? The 
main thing is that the political situation in Michigan 
was now no longer tense. 
In fact, the two halves 
of the State have since 
lived in such harmony 
that they recently de- 
cided to have another 
cable tie them even 
more tightly together. 
So they ordered one of 
those new fangled dry 
core cables, with the 
wires all tangled up in 
so many directions that 
the sportive voice cur- 
rent gets tired of so 
many interruptions in 
its next-door neighbor's 
gossip and goes on its 
way without picking up 
anything not intended 
for it. 

So the Michigan 
State Telephone Com- 
pany, which never of- 


| ` OR many years the State of Michigan was a house 


The Old Cable Landin 
Electric “Tenderfeet”’ 


on Mackinac Island and Three of the Western 
ho Assisted at the x n of the New Cable— 
illard, C. D. Hart 


(From left to right) L. S. Ford, F. W 


fers the public anything less good than the very 
best there is, commissioned the Western Electric Com- 
pany to make the most perfect submarine cable that 
could be produced for the Straits of Mackinaw, a cable 
which would not take the edge off of profanity nor muti- 
late the soft nothings of a love message; more important 
still, à cable that would transmit surely and quickly the 
commands of Uncle Sam for the copper and iron stored 
on the banks of the “Big Sea Water" farther north. 

Such a cable now reposes beneath the clear blue waters 
of that famous channel, the Straits of Mackinaw, and 
this story is to tell about the laying of it there on July 
9, 1918. 

There is little poetry and much profanity involved in 
the making of a submarine cable. There is plenty of 
poetry, and more—oh, very, very, very much more than 
plenty of profanity in the laying of it. So the tenderfoot 
representatives of the Western Electric Company learned 
upon this their first experience of watching the product 
of their tender cares and prayers rudely dumped into the 
wetness of the Great Lakes by unsentimental telephone 
men. 

Outside of that, however, those Michigan State Tele- 
phone fellows proved themselves “regular guys.” They 
saw to it that we Western Electric greenhorns were not 
subjected to any unnecessary hazards, made sure that 
we got the best of accommodations, and fed us as often 
as we would let them and as bountifully as Herbert 
Hoover would permit. Even “Boss” Evans, on whom 
rested the crushing re- 
sponsibility of coordi- 
nating three old skip- 
pers, getting the cable 
overboard without 
breaking it and fighting 
flies, did not once say а 
cross word to us—al- 
though he did appear 
rather busy with his 
thoughts at times. 

And now that we have 
introduced “Boss” 
Evans, it might be wise 
for us to get busy lay- 
ing that cable, quick! 
But wait. Maybe it 
would be wise to intro- 
duce the cable, too. 

It is composed of 
seven quads of No. 18 
A.W.G. soft drawn cop- 
per conductors, besides 
six pairs of No. 22 
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A. W. G. conductors for 
testing purposes. Seven 
quads give twenty-eight 
wires, or fourteen physical 
circuits and seven phan- 
tom circuits. For those 
who find that too techni- 
cal, it might be better 
merely to say that twenty- 
one calls can be handled 
through the cable at the 
same time. The six test- 
ing pairs, which are of dif- 
ferent lengths, are to en- 
able the telephone engi- 
neers to determine the lo- 
cation of any leak that 
might develop if the cable 
should be injured. 

To prevent injury, the 
cable (like all submarine 
cable) is armored; that is, 
it has a layer of strong 
steel wires spiraled 
around its heavy lead sheath. These wires are put 
on over an intervening layer of jute, which protects 
the sheath and furnishes a cushion into which the armor- 
ing wires embed firmly. Over the layer of steel wires is 
a second layer of jute. The jute yarn used in forming 
both of these layers is saturated with an impregnating 
compound, which adds to the strength of the cable and 
is an additional protection against water. 

The cable was made up in four lengths of 6,050 feet 
each. Quick, now! What’s its total length? Well, 
never mind the arithmetic. It’s time for the geography 
class now, anyway. 

If you have forgotten as much of that subject as most 
of the rest of us, a little “bounding” of Michigan may 
clarify your ideas as to just why an underwater cable is 
necessary to unite part of Michigan with the rest of it. 


ILLINOIS 


To Help With the 


Western Electric News 8 


The Lower Peninsula is 
the larger part of the 
State. It is bounded on 
the south by dry land, the 
State of Indiana—a very 
dry land indeed since last 
spring. On the west of the 
Lower Peninsula ie Lake 
Michigan, likewise strictly 
Prohibition. To the east 
lies Lake Huron and the 
western end of Lake Erie. 
That takes you all around 
the lower part of the 
State. The rest of it is in 
Wisconsin. Rather it 
looks as if it ought to be, 
but it isn't. Where Wis- 
consin leaves off the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan be- 
gins. It juts out into 
Lake Superior, thus giving 
its State a target record 
of hitting fourt out of 
the five Great Lakes. Now, Lake Superior joins Lake 
Huron around the northeast end of the Upper Peninsula 
and so does not interfere at all with Michigan's internal 
arrangement, but when Lake Michigan decided to meet 
the other two boys at the corner and ran through the 
Straits of Mackinaw to do it, he very effectively inter- 
rupted land traffic between the two halves of the State 
and substituted a four-mile boat ride instead. It is 
across this strait, between Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron, that the newly laid cable now rests beside its 
older brother. 

Now to tell how it got there: 

It was shipped by train from Hawthorne to St. Ignace, 
on the northern shore of the Straits of Mackinaw, and 
was there taken from the reels and coiled on the cable- 
laying barge in four figure eights, a form in which it can 
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Splicing the Sections and Packing Jute on the Splices 
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The Christening. General Superintendent J. B. Sharp spills the 
Grape Juice 


be run over the end of a boat without kinking or tangling. 
The four lengths were then spliced together to form one 
continuous length. These three splices (who said four?) 
had to be made by experts, as a splice must, of course, be 
as strong mechanically and as completely protected from 
water as the rest of the cable. The picture at the bot- 
tom of page 3 shows the splicers at work. After these 
preliminaries, everything was set for the real job. 

Long before the morning sun had raised its fiery head 
above the cedars of Bois Blanc the great barge, with its 
precious cargo and its picturesque convoy of launches 
and pleasure boats, had left the docks of St. Ignace, 
circled the channel buoy of the Straits and poked its 
nose into the shoal waters of the north shore. (That is 
a poetic way of telling that we poor tenderfeet had to 
turn out of our comfortable bunks at just about bed time 
in the morning because the unfeeling management had 
booked the big show to start at the outrageous hour of 
4 A. M.). Before the sun could clear the morning air it 
had become deep blue and viscous with profanity, for the 
convoy ran aground in the shoal water, leaving the barge 
2,000 feet from the north landing. 

But you can't defeat *Boss" Evans. Quick, he gets 
out a line to shore and he makes everybody heave-ho, 
even the sacred person of the News representative. 
When 4,000 feet of rope had been pulled to the shore, 
around a sheave and back to the barge, the north shore 
end of the cable, lashed to a raft and proudly bearing 
the National colors, was slowly heaved ashore. - 

As the first end disappeared over the stern of the 
barge, General Superintendent Sharp christened the 
cable *Dry Core" with a bottle of grape juice in honor 
of the latest dry State, Michigan, where the supply of 
Prohibition beer will last as long as four of the Great 
Lakes stay wet. As soon as the cable discovered that the 
christening wine was of the “Bill” Bryan variety, its 
capacity unbalance dropped to .000001 M.M.F. 

Before the north end of the cable was landed the sun 
had burned all hands to а crisp. And when at last the 
landing was accomplished and the cable connected to the 
shore lines, the citizens of Houghton, Hancock, Calumet, 
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Ashland, and Duluth might have „listened in" for a 
couple of hours on the most complete and torrid dline of 
assorted profanity outside a golf course. For the sun 
was leaning well over toward the dark waters of Lake 
Michigan before the famous convoy succeeded in burning 
enough of its 100 tons of fuel to lift it off the 
bottom. 


When this result was finally achieved then the movie 
moved fast. It took from daylight to 4 P. M. to lay the 
first 6,000 feet. The second 6,000 feet went overboard 
in exactly thirty-one minutes by the Ingersoll of the 
News representative, and the third in fifty minutes, 
while the last, or south end, was brought up 200 feet 
short of the south shore just as the merciless sun was 
dipping its red-hot countenance into the cooling waters 
of Lake Michigan. Now a 200-foot gap makes a little 
too much of a jump for a telephone current, but the wise 
men who engineered this job had on hand an extra length 
of cable, part of which they spliced on. 

Now in reporting parties it is customary to mention 
some of those also present besides the reporter. At the 
Michigan State Telephone Company's cable-laying party 
there were present: C. G. Sharp, general plant superin- 
tendent; C. Kittredge, chief engineer; C. A. Morford, 
construction superintendent; Price Evans (the villain), 
construction superintendent ; Mr. Marsh, superintendent 
of maintenance; Mr. Penn, engineer ; Mr. Russell, engi- 
neer ; Mr. Gardner, assistant plant superintendent, all of 
the Michigan State Telephone Company ; Mr. Germain, 
American 'Telephone and "Telegraph Company; Mr. 
Boone, engineer, Central Group Telephone Companies; 
Mr. Lambert, Chicago Telephone Company ; Mr. Ford, 
engineer, Western Electric Company, who designed the 
cable; Mr. Davidson, inspection engineer, Western Elec- 
tric Company, who received all the kicks ; Mr. Hart, gen- 
eral foreman, Western Electric Company, who had noth- 
ing much to do except build the cable; Zephaniah Bunee, 
buccaneer at large; Jack Frost, line man extraordinary ; 
a movie operator, three profane skippers, 7,000,000,- 
000,000,000 flers, one bottle of grape juice (broken). 

Which last item 1s enough to break up any party. 


*Yo-Heaving" the North End of the Cable Ashore. How “Boss” 
Evans Made the Tenderfeet Pay for their Keep 
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Your Share in Winning the War 


[The generous response of Western Electric men und women in the third Liberty Bond campaign was a notable one and was evidence 


er their interest and loyalty. At the a 
EWS has been able to obtain for its rea 


oach of another drive—this one for probably twice as great an amount as the lest—the 
rs the following article which deals with an aspect of bond buying and our support of the war 


not generally „ and nevertheless of very great importance to each one of us. The fact that the article {з contributed by a 
estern Electric man himself in Government service makes it of special interest to us all.]J— Ey. 


1 A J E who aren't going to cross the Atlantic and 

have & hand in putting the German army out 

of business, are nevertheless to have an oppor- 

tunity to influence materially the length of time it is 

going to take our army and navy to bring about that 
result. | 

I say “opportunity” for such it certainly is, and at 
the same time it represents the biggest obligation that 
the people of America have ever had to meet. And few 
of us have any conception of either the magnitude of the 
job or of our part in it. | 

The Fourth Liberty Loan is soon to take place, and 
the Western Electric men and women are going to come 
forward in even greater numbers than they did last May 
and roll up another vast subscription. There isn’t any 
doubt about that. But there is another phase of our 
support of the war which is not quite so well understood 
by Americans generally, and toward that our attention 
ought to be directed at this time when we are planning 
the size of our Liberty Bond subscription next month. 

We are going to win this war through our superiority 
over our enemy in money, man-power and materials. 
These three great essentials to victory are so closely 
related to each other that it is impossible to separate 
them. No one of the three and no two of the three will 
win the war without the others. It follows then that 
there must be an unlimited supply of all three if we are 
going to fight this, the world’s greatest economic strug- 
gle, through to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

As already pointed out, we are all of us ready to 
recognize the nation's necessity for money. To meet it, 
we are cheerfully paying our war taxes and buying our 
bonds. Taxes are going to be higher and bond issues 
greater because the country’s war bill is getting bigger 
all the time; but we are going to pay it just the same 
and keep on loaning our money. Our taxes and our bond 
issues are still а long ways short of those of our allies 
and our enemies. 

But Uncle Sam has got to have more than money. 
He's got to have men—fighting men—and through the 
rew draft he wil get them, several millions of them. 
And he's got to have materials—clothing, equipment, 
food, ammunition, airplanes, ships to transport them 
over-seas and the warships to keep the seas safe for 
navigation. 

Now the money we loan the Government, it uses to pay 
for these necessities. But what happens if the supply 
of some of these materials is exhausted? Well, then, 
somebody has to go without. That is what happened 
last winter. There wasn't enough coal to meet the nor- 
mal uses for coal—to heat our homes, to operate our 
railroads, our peace time factories, etc.—and at the 


same time to operate our war-time ammunition and ship- 
building plants and our greatly increased ocean tonnage. 
It mattered not that you and I had money to buy coal 
and the Government had money to buy coal; there simply 
wasn't enough coal to go around, and the only way out 
of it was to shut down a lot of plants—some of them 
even factories that were making clothing and food and 
ammunition for our soldiers on the fighting lines! 

Such an interruption to production as the coal short- 
age brought about constituted, of course, а tremendous 
economic disturbance, great suffering to thousands, the 
loss of millions of dollars in wages, as well as а serious 
curtailment of materials needed for war. And yet the 
same serious situation is bound to recur unless we get 
clear on this fundamental principle that in these war 
times there isn't enough labor and material in the coun- 
try to provide adequately for the war needs of our 
soldiers and sailors and the needs of ourselves based 
upon our standards of living before the war. You andI 
have simply got to readjust our standards. It isn't 
sufficient for us to loan our money to the Government. 
We've got to stop competing with the Government for 
the products of the labor and raw materials of the 
country, for both are limited. 

Every time you spend a dollar you are making some- 
body work for you and you are consuming some material. 
The shoes you buy represent the labor of raising the 
animal, of transporting it to the place where it was 
killed, of removing and tanning the hide, of sewing a part 
of it into the form of a shoe. Then you make the rail- 
road transport the shoe to the city in which you live, 
the trucker take it to the store, the salesman to sell it 
to you, and perhaps the boy to deliver the parcel to your 
home. It is true those shoes may have been made long 
before you bought them, but the amount of labor and 
material that went into them is the same. If, instead of 
buying that new pair of shoes, everybody had his old 
shoes repaired, then there would be fewer new shoes made, 
because the manufacturer does not make things for which 
the supply exceeds the demand. Апа with a smaller 
demand for the kind of shoes that you and I wear, the 
manufacturer has more time to make army shoes for the 
fellows who are across the water fighting for you and 
for me. 

The example of shoes is deliberately chosen because 
shoes are a necessity—that is, а certain number of shoes 
a year are a necessity—but most of us buy more than we 
need, and it’s high time that we stopped. In the field 
of so-called “luxuries” it is even more apparent that we 
must cut down our requirements. The point is that you 
and I have got to stop buying the unnecessary things. 

During the next twelve months the Government will 
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When the Western boys from the Western 
front 
March past in the grand review, 


To the rat-a-tat-tat of a victor's drum 


When their task *Over There" is through, 


When they've fought their way to the Hun's 
Berlin 


And met every vandal dare. 
They've a right to ask— 
They've a right to know 

If we have done OUR share. 


When the Western boys meet us face to face 
face 


And blush when we call them brave, 


How small seem the gifts—how paltry the 
Bonds 


Which from plenty we easily save, 


These boys gladly gave to the country their 


all— 


And some in the French soil rest. 


They've a right to ask— 
They've a right to urge 


That we do, not our bit, but—OUR BEST. 


W. F. LEGGETT. 
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require more than half of all the available labor and raw 
materials in the country to supply the needs of our 
fighting men—and this means to win our war and bring 
them home. 

This means that a lot of people have got to get along 
without something—either we at home or those boys over 
there. 

How our Government is going to equip and supply our 
armies does not rest with a group of military men down 
in Washington. It is up to you and me. 

Every time you spend a dollar just remember that 
you’re taking twenty cartridges away from some boy in 
France. That $100 you were thinking of putting into 
new furniture or a set of furs, or a musical instrument— 
just remember it would buy a machine gun or thirty- 
three steel helmets, or a ton of shipping to supply half a 
dozen soldiers with food. 
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Every time you think of buying something, ask your- 
self the question, “Do I absolutely need this?” Don’t 
ask yourself, “Can I afford it?” It isn’t a question of 
what you can afford, but of what the nation can afford to 
have you spend. 

Herein lies the answer to the question of your share in 
winning the war because it is the answer to the Govern- 
ment’s problem of money, man-power and materials. 
Just lending your money to your country and going on 
buying everything as you did before this war is only 
half measuring up to your duty. The chances are that 
you are making more money now than ever before in 
your life. Good! But don’t raise your scale of living 


in the same proportion. Keep it down even lower than it 
was before the war, and loan that surplus to your 
country. Then, and only then, are you doing “not your 
bit, but your best!“ 


G. E. Pingree Comes Home 
Managing Director at London Will Stay in This Country for Some Time 


EORGE E. PINGREE, Manag- 
(5 ing Director of our allied com- 
pany in London, arrived in this 
country recently and probably will be 
here for some time to come. 

In the absence of Gerard Swape, 
Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager, who has been called to Washing- 
ton on Government business, Mr. Pin- 
gree will take up that part of his work 
which has to do with foreign and export 
business. а 

Inasmuch as the length of Mr. 
Swope’s absence is indefinite, no formal 
change of organization has been an- 
nounced, and no formal title has been 
assigned to Mr. Pingree. His office, 
while in this country, will be at 195 
Broadway, New York. 


Q. E. Pingree 


Mr. Pingree first was employed by 
the Company in 1908 when he started 
in financial work in Chicago. In the 
next three years he held various posi- 
tions in Chicago, Cincinnati and New 
York, becoming Assistant Treasurer in 
1907. The next year he was made Tele- 
phone Sales Manager, and in 1909 was 
sent to China as a Special Agent. In 
1909 Mr. Pingree went to London as 
Manager, and three or four years later 
became the Managing Director of the 
London house. 

Only a month or two ago the News 
announced that Mr. Pingreé had been 
appointed by Dr. Addison, England's 
Minister of Reconstruction, to serve on 
the Electrical Branch of the Engineer- 
ing Trade (New Industries Committee). 


ав" . 
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Hobbling Down Broadway 


Little Old New York doesn't live up to its name in the 
opinion of L. A. Hobbs, of the Los Angeles house, who 
visited that Atlantic port recently. After а good nights 
sleep in а well-known hotel on Broadway in the vicinity 
of Thirty-fourth Street, Mr. Hobbs set out for 195 
Broadway. Аз he walked out into the street he spied а 
number which informed him that he was at No. twelve 
hundred and something Broadway. Aha!“ quoth he, 

*only twelve blocks to the Company's office at 195, just 
the right distance for a brisk walk." 


After transporting himself the allotted twelve blocks, 
Mr. Hobbs began to look for 195, but couldn't find 
any building that looked like the picture he had seen in 
the News. A glance at a number over a door told him 
that he was still in the thousands, and he fled for aid and 
comfort to the nearest policeman, who informed him 
kindly, but firmly, that he still had а couple of miles to 
go, and that New York had subways and various other 
means of transportation to take care of just such per- 
sons as Mr. Hobbs. 
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Unfamiliar Washington 


By H. C. 


country’s capital, and those who have not have a 

confused mental picture of a white house in a big 
yard, a Capitol with a round dome and a Library where 
Congressmen pore over thick tomes and improve their 
minds. These three 
outstanding features 
are all there, though, to 
tell the truth, there are 
more sightseers than 
solons in the last named. 
but the charm and 
beauty of Washington 
lie not so much in this 
building or that, as in 
its quaint admixture of 
native rural atmosphere 
and carefully cultivated 
urban airs. The fine 
Federal buildings and 
the. new pretentious 
municipal ones do their 
best to make Washing- 
ton a modern metropo- 
lis, The streets are 
crowded with represen- 
tatives of all nations of 
the world; flags of the 
universe fly from their 
respective legations, 
and stil the capital 
remains charmingly bu- 
colic and with а strong 
flavor of Mount Vernon 
and Arlington House. 
One would scarcely be 
surprised to see the 
Washington coach come 
roling down the red 
roads of Alexandria and getting stuck in the muddy 
slush of Pennsylvania Avenue just as it did in the 
winters of a century ago. 

When the site for the nation's capital was chosen, 
critics jeered and mocked and called it “а palace in the 
wilderness." Only a handful of farmers occupied what 
is now the District of Columbia at that time, and it is 
surprising how sparsely settled the contiguous terri- 
tory has remained until this day. Once beyond Alexan- 
dria, the road to Mount Vernon could hardly have been 
less lonely than it is now. "The nine miles of woods is 
broken by one plantation house and several cabins. For 
that matter, any road in any direction from the city 
leads one almost instantly into virgin territory. The 
densely wooded hills, the total lack of mills and factories, 
and the widely scattered hamlets give the impression of 
a country stil wild and primitive. And yet no air of 


Фес few Americans have seen their 


Not an unfamiliar scene to be sure, but too beautiful to be omitted. The 
Washington Monument from the banks of the Potomac 


Goldrick 


newness clothes it. Old houses, old barns, old trees, give 
everything the imprint of age. Washington partakes of 
its surroundings—dignified, restful and soothing. Down- 
town, where new office buildings, new moving-picture 
houses, new hotels and new stores are being erected, an 
old place like Ford’s 
Theatre, or the house 
where Lincoln died, or 
whole streets of red 
“blocks” cut up into 
mere slices of queer lit- 
tle shops dispel the 
modern airs lent by the 
new edifices and set the 
town back with a smart 
rap into its proper 
place: “Мо aping of 
brisk northern cities. 
You are the nation’s 
parlor room. And don’t 
be ashamed of your 
southern manners!“ 
Dickens wrote 
rather querulously of 
L’Enfant’s painstaking 
plans, complaining that 
they start nowhere and 
get nowhere. Well, it 
ig an ambling town, with 
its circles and its diag- 
onals, but that is one 
of its charms. Also, to 
say that its dominant 
color is red sounds ugly, 
but the dull brick really 
harmonize wonderfully 
with the red hills. Take 
a landscape of red, ivy- 
colored walls, . green 


` hedges, red, wooded hills, green and magnificent trees, 


splashed now and then with white monuments, marble 
columns and shining domes and you have Washington, a 
really beautiful city. That is, old Washington. Toward 
the northwest, the newest residential section, the archi- 
tects are doing their best to effect a metamorphosis, but 
in the most stuccoed district an old colonial place will 
rise up on a wooded knoll, incorrigibly simple and beau- 
tiful, and stamp the landscape with a fine, old-fashioned 
air in spite of itself. Ancient trees give the latest- 
fangled house a look of a lived in home and the newest 
street is cut out of such an old hill that it has all the 
marks of a long traveled road. So it is no use for Wash- 
ington to try to grow modern and up-to-date. Her 
parent, George Town, is too near to let her ог any one 
else forget the hearth from which she is sprung. 

Many sightseers and newcomers make for the Patent 
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One of Washington’s old houses. The Octagon House where the 
Treaty of Ghent was ratified more than a century ago 


office, the Senate, or the Gold Room, but many others are 
content and happy to go round and round the circles 
and watch old folk, nurses and babies sitting in the grass 
at the granite feet of the great. Persimmons grow in 
а row along Jackson Place, magnolias bloom in door- 


yards and in the busiest downtown thoroughfares huge 


old trees are apparently content to grow and thrive in 
asphalt soil. As to the naming of the streets, the city 
founders scorned the royalist hankerings of Alexan- 
drians who began at King and went down through all 
nobility—Queen, Prince, Princess, Duke and Earl. With 
democratic simplicity they seized upon the alphabet, 
after the States had been honored in the christening of 
the avenues, and laid out streets between all the way 
from А to Izzard. Some more imaginative soul inter- 
vened and called one Swan, which the dark-skinned popu- 
lation immediately preempted. It is here that maids by 
the name of Sidonia, Cordial and Creola make their lairs 
to be sought out by distraught housewives. 

any of the streets strongly resemble Alexandria and 
Georgetown with their rows and rows of sheer, unorna- 
mented brick houses pressing starkly against the side- 
walk, that public thoroughfare serving as stoop, play- 
ground and social center to the neighborhood. In the 
most affluent communities a shambling relic of last cen- 
tury reminds its up-to-date neighbors that they are but 
youthful upstarts. A modern apartment, with a green 
dooryard and the inevitable hedge, and a stone-fronted 
mansion of Mrs. So and So may be separated by a sway- 
backed frame whose castor bean tree at its sill reflects 
the taste of other days. Many ivy-covered walls rising 
straight up from the pavement conceal hidden gardens 
and whole regiments of “attached” houses built solidly 
for blocks look, from a distance, like the abodes of cliff 
dwellers hanging on to the red hills. 

Here and there and everywhere are legations hung 
with the flags of their countries. This bureau and that 
created expressly for the war encroach far out on Six- 
teenth and other streets built expressly for peace. The 
German embassy sits blankly vacant on a high terrace 
and the private home of Von Bernstoff’s secretary is now 
filled with harmless roomers from the Ordnance. The 
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house where Mark Hanna served sausages and pancakes 
to a president, later filled with militant pickets who went 
hungry for their cause, has been taken over by the Cos- 
mos Club. Up and down before them all, ambassadors 
in high hats pass by, fine ladies loll languidly in landaus, 
ebony laundresses carry washings home on their heads, 
leisurely pickaninnies wander under traffic's wheels, 
smart feminine ambulance drivers dash here and there, 
French officers and English are on promenande, privates 
from nearby training camps are in perpetual salute to 
their superiors, sailor boys go cheerfully on their rolling 
way and mountaineers from the Cumberlands stare at 
the sights and watch the world go ’round. If it be a 
Sunday or a holiday, every other face is turned toward 
Rock Creek. Rock Creek Park is Washington’s one rec- 
reation, unless it be driving along the Mall. There are 
golf clubs, of course, for the well-to-do, and country 
roads innumerable for pedestrians, but Rock Creek Park 
is the city’s real playground. Its absolute naturalness, 
save for the zoological garden at one end and the fasci- 
nating fords across the creek at every turn of the sin- 
uous roads, is a great tribute to the taste of the city. 
Not a merry-go-’round or scenic railway mars the place. 
Tree, hill, rock and stream take their place. At every 
season the wonderful trees are beautiful—budding, full- 
leafed, or bare, and at every vista the deep, winding, 
narrow canyon through which the rocky creek runs is 
exquisite. 

The towpath along the old Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
is, in summer, somewhat of a rival to the park. The 
canal, a fond project of George Washington, runs from 
Georgetown to Cumberland and was meant to tap a re- 
gion which ‘would send its riches to Virginia and the 
Capital. While it has never been a commercial success, 
there is more traffic on it now than there has been for 
years. The boats carry down coal from the mountain 
mines, also cargoes of hay and produce. Last summer 
their loads seemed to be principally watermelons and the 
progeny of the masters, the melons lying in a cool, green 
pile below and the progeny in a squirming heap atop the 
cabin roof. Georgetown runs half a street along the 
canal for a mile or so to keep the canal company. Occu- 
pants of these tight little shacks pressed closely against 


a a steep bluff behind and bounded by a dusty road in front 


A typical street in the negro section of the National Capital 
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sell bait to anglers who sit on the old stone wall, watch a 
pole patiently all day and contentedly take a carp home 
at night. 

The trees which border it make the towpath a thing of 
beauty. But then trees are the principal feature of all 
Washington environs. The row of willows along the 
Mall cannot be surpassed, and the woods behind Arling- 
ton House are in part an explanation of why Robert E. 
Lee was a great man. From the front gallery of the Lee 
mansion, there is an excellent view of Washington. Al- 
though it is built on hills, the capital has not the jagged 
skyline of other hilly cities. What tall buildings there 
are are shortened and softened by the background of 
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trees. The red brick of the city's construction merges 
into its red soil and Washington monument, Lincoln Me- 
morial and the Capitol dome stand out against the green 
startlingly white and exquisitely beautiful, like marble 
temples. 


They are temples of the nation, holding the ark and 
covenant of our fathers. And no matter what discour- 
agements the democracy which they founded may entail, 
the ultimate realization of their inspired vision becomes 
the passionate assurance of him who stands on Arlington 
heights, the hosts of the silent brave behind him and the 
signs and symbols for what they died before him. 


Sunbeams Shine Again 


trie Sunbeam Lamp Boosters was held at Camp 
Nela, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, from July 21 to 
27. Twenty-seven men attended the conference. E. W. 
Rockafellow was not able to be present at the opening of 
the conference, but he sent a telegram which gave every 
Booster full faith that the bogey of $5,000,000 worth of 
lamp sales in 1918 would be beaten. Not only that, but 
the Sunbeam Boosters are out to beat the sales of the 
Power Apparatus Department. 
The Engineering Department of the National Lamp 


Г tenth annual conference of the Western Elec- 


Works at several meetings gave all the data on new lamp 


developments and standardization of lamps, as well as 
reflectors and shades. This standardization of reflectors 


for industrial work is something new and is far-reaching 
in its effect on industrial lighting. The Publicity De- 
partment spent several very short hours in describing 
the advertising and publicity campaigns, outlined for 


this fall, on the industrial lighting drive. Industria] 
lighting is the most important type of lamp business that 
the Western Electric Company has. 

Another important meeting was that on farm lighting 
plants and equipment. The discussion waxed hot in this 
connection, which shows that the Company is now taking 
its place in the supplying of farm lighting equipment. 

Numerous other subjects, such as the handling of de- 
fective lamps, claims, credits, undesirable lamp business, 
special lamps, etc., were discussed fully. During the 
afternoon sports were held and some twenty-two prizes 
were distributed for various contests. The Western 
Division won the baseball game, seven to six. The East- 
ern Division conceded this, stipulating, however, that 
they would win it next year. The prizes were an Ever- 
sharp lead pencil to each member of the winning team, 
and lots of lead for the purpose of writing up many 
orders and contracts. 


The Sunbeam Boosters at Nela Park. They are (from left to right): 
, Syracuse; F. Van G 
F. W. Koch, New York; D. B. Kase, Philadelphia; J. 6. McNeely, 
f, Chícago; W. E. Lotepeich, Atlanta; Н. С. Olmsted, Chicago; С. L. Welle, Kansas City; М. 


А. Н. Nicoll, Salt Lake City; C. W. C 
delphia; W. P. Worley, D 


Back Row—H. R. Lemon, Cleveland; J. A. Baker, St. Louis; 
Gillumme, Richmond; F. N. Cooley, Seattle; R. W. Taney, Phila- 
ittsburgh. Middle Row—T. J. 
. Buehler, Omaha; A. Н. Bannister, 


Minneapolis; C. E. Fee, New York; W. H. Van dw ‘Omaha. Front Row—M. D. Riley, Boston; R. A. Smith, Detroit; C. C. Wood- 


worth, Cincinnati; J. Corry, Philadelphia; L 


A. Hobbs, Los Angeles; C. Lamason, Chicago; Charles Clark, Newark 


* 
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Around the Circuit 


Atlanta 
MAHA'S “Liberty Over-alls” have nothing on 
() Atlanta's blue “Liberty Aprons.” 
These girls are making good on repairs to 
cords, plugs, ringers, coil winding, jacks, drops, desk 
stands, wrapping, etc. 


Here is the nice polite way in which the engineering 
inspectors from New York write to each other during 
their travels: 


Dear Jo: i 
You big bunch of cheese, what did you do with my pipe? Of all 
the low-down, good-for-nothing, no-account, non-essentials, the 
fellow who steals a pipe is the worst. I won’t mention any names 
but you were the only one who knew where it was. 
Mac. 


P. S.—Found the pipe just where I left it myself, but I can't 
waste a good letter like this, so here goes. 


Atlanta is proud not only of the bevy of girls at the top of the 

page, but also of the fleet of automobiles shown herewith. Some 

captious critics may claim that three automobiles are not enough 
to make a fleet, but we knoxo better. 


e. 


Philadelphia 
HILADELPHIA'S all dressed up, and has some 
P place to go, too. No more the dingy old yellow 
walls greet you: They have been purged of all 
sheer iniquities of long years standing, and blossomed 
forth as white and pure as the driven snow. 

The offices of the “big four” have all been grouped to- 
gether, and the minute you poke your head into one of 
them you recognize by intuition the master mind of the 
assistant Eastern District Manager (if you please, 
Philadelphia doesn't deal with mere managers any more). 
Even the chairs and desks are so arranged that they cry 
out “Efficiency,” and your first desire is to flop yourself 
down and unburden your soul of its imaginary troubles, 
but you wander out again, for Mr. Dunn is & very busy 
man. 

The old unsightly files have been relegated to the ash 
heap, post binders have had their day and papers are 
filed in envelopes in pigeon holes underneath a counter 
which bounds the Record Room, North, South, East and 
West. 'The custodian sits at the door like *Saint Peter 
at the Gate," and no one can get a record without a slip 
made up in duplicate to vouch for its safe and speedy 
return. . 

The aisles have been laid out with precision and a tape 
measure, and you can chase up and down without knock- 
ing your neighbor out of his chair. The one long aisle 
from the front door through the whole office is a “thing 
of beauty and joy forever” for the male members. Satur- 
day mornings between 8:80 and 9 o’clock it looks like 
Fifth Avenue (being a Philadelphian, I should say Chest- 
nut Street). I have even seen Mr. Hallstrom disporting 
his white bucks and grey flannels and Mr. Dunn his palm 
beach and boutonniére along this pomander walk. 

The best thing of all, the old C. & D. Disbursement 
Table, backed up to the partition, has gone where the 
woodbine twineth. 

The managers, stores manager, yes, even the Chief, 
will be finding some lame excuses and come sneaking into 
old sleepy Philadelphia to see us. 

Verily! Philadelphia is all dressed up, and has some 
place to go and it’s on its way now. 


Spokane 


USINESS in the Montana territory has been 
poor, but J. P. Carson has an alibi, and here 
it is: 

Seattle, Wash., July 4, 1918. 


J. P. Carson, 1030 West Gold St., Butte, Mont. 


If convenient meet me at Milwaukee station Butte on thirty 
mornings. E. J. Camp. 


Mr. Carson says that the train comes in at 11: 80 and 
as he always calls on the trade between that hour and 
noon, he hasn’t been able to do anything for a month. 
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San Francisco 


— 


Pity the Poor Auditor 


7 HAT would you do if you wanted to work and 
someone insisted that you go to a picnic? That 
is what happened to T. J. Savage, one of the 


Company’s auditors when he got to San Francisco re- 
cently and the following telegrams tell the story: 


Chapter I 


May 21, 1918. 
Western ELECTRIC Company, 


195 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Richardson, your Auditor, Mr. Savage, proposes to work next 
Saturday which is our picnic day. Wish you would wire him to 
attend picnic representing the auditors department in regular New 
York fashion. Russell. Finis. | 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Chapter II 


New York, May 22, 1918. 
T. J. SAVAGE, 
Western Elec. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Refer Russell telegram twenty-first. I agree with him. If satis- 
factory with Huemmer Richardson. 
i Western Exec. Co., INC. 


— 


Chapter III 


Hawthorne, III., May 22, 1918. 
T. J. SAVAGE, 
Western Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.. 


Refer Richardson's telegram on picnic. Am not concerned. 
Courtesy would demand your presence if nothing else. Telegrams 
are expensive. Discontinue argument. Huemmer. 

Western ELECTRIC Co., Inc. 


— д 


Chapter IV 


, San Francisco, May 22, 1918. 
Dear Mr. RICHARDSON : 


I have just received your telegram concerning my going to the 
picnic and am sorry you wired me. I do not care to go to the 
picnic and had told them so, but Mr. Russell kept on insisting that 
I buy a ticket and prepare to go, so in order to get rid of him I 
told him I had to work. 

He came around again that evening and informed me that he 
had instructed Mr. Wallis’ stenographer who sends a night letter 
to New York nearly every day to include a message to you. I im- 
mediately went to her and asked her not to send it and dropped 
the matter, thinking it settled until I received your telegram a few 
minutes ago. 

I hope Mr. Huemmer does not go to the unnecessary expense of 
telegraphing me yet for it would be of no use. I am not going. 
I believe my trip is long enough as it is without attending picnics 
and as I am not one of their organization I see no reason why I 
should attend. I expect to be on the job Saturday as usual unless 
they lock me out which is not probable. 

Mr. Wallis has not been in, but I think I shall take the matter 
of foolish telegrams up with him when he comes. T. J. Ѕлулок. 


— 


Chapter V 


Chapters I, II, and III are telegrams concocted in the San Fran- 
eisco office and written out on telegraph blanks for the purpose of 
getting the Savage goat. The goat was got. 
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Chicago 

As a mark of esteem and appreciation of the efficient 
manner in which our own Geo. Hull Porter has man- 
aged the affairs of the Illinois Athletic Club as Presi- 
dent, the Board of Governors recently presented him 
with a platinum and gold diamond monogramed cigarette 
case. 

When last seen he was bearing up wonderfully un- 
der the strain of transporting so much riches about. 
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Young Chicago 


John Valenta, of the service department, tries one of Bill Weiss’s 
favorite blends 


Boston 


— 


Disillusioned 


UST when we had decided that Shakespeare would 
Js look to his laurels, in that he stood in sore 

danger of being outclassed by “W. A. W.“ when it 
came to really “deep stuff," the Bard of Broadway has 
burst forth with “Heigh-ho, the Merry-o, the Farmer in 
the Dell.” Words are futile, but our mental reservation 
is that the youthful son of “W. A. W.” is in a large 
measure responsible for the fond parent's departure in 
his poetic offerings, from the highways and byways. 
hitherto traversed. 


E. M. т. 
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Richmond 


| HIS picture of 

our new man- 

ager, J. B. 
Odell, was taken while 
on board a U. S. war- 
ship (name deleted by 
He visited 
the ship as the guest 
of Ensign J. C. 


censor). 


sociated with him 
while both were in the 
New York house. 

Where this ship was 
when Mr. Odell visited 
it and had this photo- 
graph taken is also a 
secret. 


Two Big Guns 


From a Modest Violet With a Retiring Disposition 


DEAR SIR: 


MUCH TO MY REGRET, CIRCUMSTANCES ARE SUCH 
THAT I SHALL HAVE TO DISCONTINUE MY PLEASANT 
AND PROFITABLE OCCUPATION AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

WHEN YOU SO KINDLY GAVE ME THE PLACE WHICH 
1 NOW HOLD I THOUGHT THAT I WOULD DISCONTINUE 
SCHOOL AND WORK FOR YOU UNTIL MY SERVICES 
WERE NO LONGER NEEDED, OR, AS IS MORE LIKELY, 
UNTIL SAID SERVICES WERE SO POORLY RENDERED 
THAT YOU WOULD FEEL COMPELLED, IN BEHALF OF 
THE COMPANY’S INTEREST, TO MAKE ROOM FOR SOME 
MORE WORTHY PERSON. THIS OUTLOOK ON LIFE WAS 
HELD WHEN I THOUGHT THAT MY EDUCATION WOULD 
BE LIMITED TO FOUR YEARS IN HIGH-SCHOOL. UNDER 
THESE CIRCUMSTANCES A YEAR OR TWO LOST WOULD 
HAVE MADE BUT A SMALL DIFFERENCE IN MY LIFE 
IN THE YEARS TO COME. 

SINCE THAT TIME MY PARENTS HAVE OFFERED TO 
SEND ME TO COLLEGE, SO I THINK THAT NO ONE 
WOULD CENSURE ME FOR TAKING THE COURSE THAT 
NECESSITATES MY DEPARTURE FROM YOUR COMPANY. 

I HOPE THAT YOU WILL PARDON ME FOR TAKING 
SO MUCH OF YOUR TIME FOR SUCH AN UNIMPORTANT 
MATTER, BUT YOUR OFFICE HOURS ARE TAKEN UP 
WITH MATTERS WHICH MERIT YOUR ATTENTION FAR 
MORE THAN THIS, AND IT WOULD BE TOO BAD TO 
TAKE THE COMPANY’S TIME TO DISCUSS SO TRIVIAL 
A MATTER. THIS CONSIDERATION IS THE CAUSE OF 
MY WRITING THIS LETTER AND NOT GOING TO YOU 
PERSONALLY. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU SHOULD NEED THE SERVICES 
OF ONE SO INCOMPETENT AS I, I WOULD BE GLAD TO 
SERVE YOU IN ANY WAY THAT I COULD. 

I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU BEFORE, BUT I HAVE 
BEEN WAITING FOR AN OPPORTUNITY TO SEE YOU, 
AND I FIND THAT YOU ARE ALWAYS BUSY. 

THIS RESIGNATION TAKES EFFECT ON NEXT TUES- 
DAY, UNLESS YOU DECIDE THAT IT WILL TAKE PLACE 
BEFORE. 

THANKING YOU FOR YOUR KINDNESS IN GIVING ME 
THIS PLACE, AND IN ALLOWING MF, TO BURDEN YOUR 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR SIX LONG WEEKS, I AM 


YOUR “BUM” EMPLOYEE, 
® 


P.S. PLEASE EXCUSE THE WRITING. I AM USING 
MISS FAGAN’S MACHINE, AND IT WRITES IN CAPITALS 
ONLY. 

* Name deleted. 


Maxon, who was as- 


Pittsburgh 
A War Time Lullaby 


(The origin of this poem is shrouded in mystery and пө one 
knows whether or not it was written by a Western Electric man, 
but even if it wasn't it іг too good to leave out. Ey.) 


Keep your temper, gentle sir, 

Writes the manufacturer; 
Though your goods are overdue, 
For a month or maybe two, 

We can't help it, please, don’t swear, 

Labor's scarce, and steel is rare; 
Can't get gas, can't get dies; 
These are facts—we tell no lies. 


Harry's drafted, so is Bill, 
All our work is now up-hill; 
So your order, we're afraid, 
May be still а bit delayed. 
Still you'll get, don't be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next; 
Keep on hoping, don't say die, 
You will get it by and by. 


New York—Broadway 


U they can beg off, the editors of the News 
may have to pay а heavy fine to the girls of the 
advertising department. The girls have estab- 
lished a “swear box” to which everyone who ventures into 
the realm of profanity, or even near profanity, while in 
the office, is required to contribute one cent or more, the 
amount depending upon the enormity of the offense. 

When the August News happened along some eagle- 
eyed damsel discovered that story from Hawthorne about 
consigning the Kaiser to the abode of his Satanic 
Majesty, and at once demanded that the editors of the 
News contribute three cents to the swear box for each 
copy that came into the office. As several hundred 
copies passed through the office, the editors face bank- 
ruptcy if the girls discover any effective means of en- 
forcing their decree. 


Omaha 


ERE are some of Omaha's girls after а day on 
the farm. The amount of work they did has not 


yet been reported. 
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Who's Who at Hawthorne 


Who takes some 
HeNGX* (which 
smells like heaven’s 
sakes) and sees that 
all the stuff meets 
“specs” that goes 
in things we make? 
Who uses words like 
“iodide,” “ionogen” 
and such till you 
would think his dog- 
gone hide would 
bust, he knows so 
much? Whose 
knowledge of the 
dopes that kill all 
petered out to naught when cabbage worms raised 
merry Bil with his Haw Club garden plot? Who's 
not a cold and distant chap, despite his frigid name? 
(Come, make a guess. Why, that's a snap.) Ed. Frost. 
You win the game. 


* This is incorrect as a chemical formula, but perhaps it is in- 
tended to be read sg ta Mae A In that case it is evident that the 
chemical referred to is H,S.—E x». 


Doing Its Bit for Mr. McAdoo 


E have always wondered why some magazines 
pay big money for jokes when telegrams are so 
cheap. Read this latest effort of the inspired 


key artist. 


Charleston, Va., July 18, 1918. 
C. B. St. John: 


Charleston Nitro 894720. Initial shipment received one lower 
Unit section local board bit by train while at station and still in 
hands of Express Company completely demolished place order for 
immediate shipment one new lower unit and advise what action I 


shall take. 
OsTERMAN, 
210p. 
Apparently the once kind and. docile locomotive is 
growing vicious under the press of overwork. Better 
look out for your fingers the next time you pet one. 


Does Anybody Here Know Levy? 


OMEONE is swearing at Hawthorne. Here's the 
reason. On May 8th the Estimating and Price 


Division received a request on а regular interhouse © 


memorandum for prices on a department store switch- 
board. It was signed by Charles Levy. It was not 
answered. On June 16th came a “follow-up” from Mr. 
Levy. It was not answered. On July 16th came a 
second “follow-up.” Also not answered. 


Perhaps Hawthorne is wrong, but what would you do 
with a memorandum signed just “Charles Levy’? 
Address it, “Mr. Charles Levy, United States of Amer- 
ica,” or wait in hopes that something might come through 
which would give you a hint of Mr. Levy’s location? 
Anyway, the Price Division would be tickled to death if 


someone would tell them where to send that estimate. 
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Good for Gaston 
T» St. Louis house has acquired а new salesman 


who doesn't even expect а commission for his ser- 

vices. He is Charles Gaston, a member of the 
service division at Hawthorne, who, while spending his va- 
cation down in Missouri, saw а chance to boost Western 
Electric Quality Products. Finding а couple of Missouri 
agriculturists who were thinking of putting in lighting 
systems, he began to talk Western Electric Power and 
Light to them, with the result that one already has 
become a customer of the Company. Here is what T. К. 
Stevenson, the sales manager of the St. Louis house, has 
to say about Mr. Gaston: 


*We certainly appreciate this kind of co-operation. It is this 
attitude on the part of our employees which will do more than 
anything else to make for a better and bigger business for the 
whole Company. To know that one of the men in the Service 
Branch of our business, coming from an entirely different location 
and on his vacation, is willing to go out and plug Western Electric 
products, certainly warms our heart, and both Mr. Cullinan and I 
want to extend our sincere thanks to Mr. Gaston, and to tell him 
that the next time he comes down to Missouri on а vacation, that 
we expect him to come into St. Louis and give us the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with him." 


Gen. von Kluck Better Watch His Step! 


F course we've all often read about “coups” in 
() connection with army activities, but we always 
thought, until recently, that the “р” was super- 
fluous, as in succotash, and that the word was pro- 
nounced like the love message of a turtle dove. How- 
ever, there are apparently chicken coops, as well as 
squab coups “over there," for our Hawthorne drafting 
department specifies that а ground connection mat for 
use of the A. E. F. shall be made of “copper chicken 
wire.” Now the Shops had never heard of a copper 
chicken in the first place, and in the second place, they 
couldn't find any such thing as “chicken wire" listed in 
the catalogues. However, anything for our boys in 
France can't be held up for a little thing like that, so 
what do you think the Shops are doing? They're mak- 
ing those mats out of poultry netting. 


A Rhyme of the Claim-Clerks' Clan 
(With profound apologies to Robert W. Service) 


First thing in the morning, 
There's a claim to straighten out; 
And the last thing in the evening, 
What are all of ’em about? 


Oh, that's easy quite to answer 
If one's ever had the job. 
First a shortage; then a tracer, 
And returned goods !— What a mob! 


And the man next to you asks you, 
*What do you do all day?" 

Then if you've brass, you answer him, 
“Hunt things you've sent astray.” 


And so they keep a’comin’, 
*Did it go express or freight?" 
"Ti! the weary claim-clerk wonders 
Whether anything goes straight. 


R. E., Hawthorne. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


Tue GIRL IN THE Man’s PLACE 


F the girl is to fill the place in business that has 
been left vacant by the man who has gone to the 
front, she must be given the same recognition by 

the business world that the man was given before he 
enlisted. 

Following are three very short stories that are 
“strange but true": 

The first story is about a girl and a man. She 
had never talked with him before. She went to him 
for a classification and upon obtaining it asked for 
an explanation of the symbols. For reply he sort of 
laughed and said, “Why, if I told you, you wouldn’t 
know what I meant.” Because we know that the 
man had never talked with this particular girl be- 
fore, we suppose that he must have asswmed that she 
possessed no power of assimilation. | 

The second story is also about a man апа a girl. 
She was sent by her employer into a private office to 
take up a matter with the man “on the inside.” This 
also was the first time that this girl had ever spoken 
to this man. After listening to a few words, he asked 
who had “delegated” her to go to him with the prob- 
lem. Then he pushed the papers aside and said, “If 
Mr. has any points he wishes to take up with 
me in this connection, tell him to come in and we will 
go over them together." . i 

The third story is about a man and a letter. The 
letter was signed by a man in another city. The 
man of the story and a girl were questioning a state- 
ment that the letter contained. They decided that 
the statement was an error. Then the man called 
attention to the fact that the letter had been dictated 
by someone other than the man whose signature it 
bore. “Oh,” he said, “you see he didn’t write this 
himself. Those are the initials of somebody that 
works for him,—it may be a young lady for all that 
we know.” Then our hero realized that he was talk- 
ing to one of the wretched creatures and so he hur- 


riedly added, “Not casting any reflections on the. 


young ladies." 

We are very skeptical about the “reflections” and 
whether or not any were “cast.” | 

Can we believe that because a girl is a girl she has 
no ability? To be sure, some girls who draw salaries 
are silly. Others are not capable. These types are 
a discredit to business and a stumbling block to their 
sisters. Beyond a doubt there are some men who are 
silly and some who possess very little business abil- 
ity, but because a man is a man he is given a chance! 
His fellows “size him up” at the first encounter (in- 


stead of ignoring him as the three men in the stories 
treated the girls), and if he *makes good" he will 
get an audience the next time. If the girl were given 
the same chance, in many cases she would make good 
also. i 

There are not a few girls, gentlemen, who have the 
kind of “stuff” in them that makes them ache to be in 
the front line trenches. Perhaps the next person who 
comes to you on business will be that type of young 
woman. Give her a chance and see. 


Rura Eve era, 
Hawthorne. 


Women’s ABILITY IS PROVED 


CATTERED here and there through the great 
Western Electric family, there may be men like 
those described by the writer of the above com- 

munication. But such men are the exception rather 
than the rule, they are out of touch with the times and 
the Company's attitude toward its women employees, 
and they must mend their ways if they want to keep 
step with their fellows. 'The women workers of the 
Company proved their value and usefulness long, 
long ago, and the ever-increasing number of fem- 
inine employees is in itself eloquent testimony to the 
fact that the Company has faith in their skill, mental 
as well as physical. 


GIVING Ор OUR Ricurs 


NOVEL and interesting method of aiding the 

American telephone girls at the front has been 

devised. Those employees of the Bell System 
who purchased A. T. & T. stock а ew years ago, 
recently became entitled to subscribe for а new issue 
of bonds. These rights were sold under the Plan by 
the three trustees, and the sum of $464.49 was re- 
ceived. 

Now it is easy to see that $464.49, when divided 
among the 30,000 Bell System employees, who are 
stockholders, would be pretty well cut up, and the 
individual employee would need a microscope to dis- 
cover his share. On the other hand, however, the sum 
of $464.49 can buy many desirable and helpful things 
for the telephone girls at the front, so the trustees 
decided to apply the money in their hands to that 
purpose. It is safe to say that none of the Western 
Electric Company's 8,000 subscribers will file a claim 
for his share amounting to 1.56 cents. 
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The Big White Schoolhouse on Broadway 


DUCATIONAL classes have been started at 195 
Broadway for boys under twenty-one years of age 
to give training in certain selected subjects and 


for the dissemination 
of general knowledge 
of the business of 
the Western Electric 
Company and the 
functions of the va- 
rious departments. 
Classes will be held 
on Tuesday of each 
week, divided into 
one-hour sessions as 


follows: First and 
second group—Mes- 
sengers апа office 
boys. Third group 


— Junior clerks. 
The course will ex- 
tend over a period 
of about four months 
and will cover Of- 
fice Practice, Eng- 


lish, Reading, Composition and Letter Writing, Arith E A 
metic, Spelling, Lessons in Filing and Illustration of the 
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our standard methods. 
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Think of the 
work Tm Gonna 


Future Presi dents 


taking up this work. 


The first session of the school for office boys at Broadway 


various methods in common use, and in particular 
A considerable part of the 
course will consist of lectures on such subjects as— 


Geography of the build- 
ing—illustrated by charts. 
Office Boys’ Manual— 
explanatory and inspira- 
tional talk. Early his- 
tory of the Company— 
functions of the depart- 
ments and their relation- 
ship. Opportunities with 
the Company in each of 
the three main divisions 
—Engineering, Manufac- 
turing, Commercial—ac- 
tivities of the Company 
at the various offices il- 
lustrated with lantern 


slides. The Company's 
relations with its em 
ployees. Health lectures 


by the Medical Director. 

The first classes 
were held on Tues- 
day, August 6, in 
the lecture room of 
the American Tele- 
phone & "Telegraph 


In the photograph are sixty-five young men 
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Employees Who Have Entered the Various Branches of the Military 
Service Since the Last Issue of the News 


General Sales Department 
New York 
GRANT, Н. L., U. S. Navy. 


General Sales Distributing 
New York 


LOGAN, J. F., U. S. Navy. 
MORAN, J. F., U. S. Navy. 


Atlanta 


ALLEN, A. C., U. S. Navy. 
MAJOR, J. C., U. S. Navy. 


Minneapolis 
CUTTER, THOS. L., U. S. Navy. 
DUKE, GEORGE J., U. S. Navy. 
PATTEE, I. B., U. S. Navy. 
SMITH, J. M., U. 8. Army. 
SPEIER, ROY R., U. S. Army. 


Engineering Department 


BARTON, J., U. S. Navy. 
BECK, C. J., U. S. Army. 
COATES, WALTER, U. S. Navy. 


COLE, D. M., U. S. Navy. 

COOK, T. E., U. S. Navy. 

DOLAN, J. F., U. S. Navy. 
DONNELLY, J., U. S. Navy. 
EGELAND, GEO., U. S. Navy. 
ESTES, MARION S., U. S. Navy. 
KENNY, J. J., U. S. Army. 

KEY, R. G., U. S. Navy. 

LANG, CHAS. H., U. S. Army. 
MURRELL, ALBERT, U. S. Navy. 
NEULANDER, S., U. S. Army. 
RANKIN, W. J., U. S. Navy. 
SCHULTZ, R. C., U. S. Army. 
SHERRY, FRANCIS, J., U. S. Army. 
SHERWOOD, M. P., U. S. Navy. 
VAIL, C. H., U. S. Army. 


General Manufacturing Department 


ANAGNOSTOPULOS, CHAS. G., U. S. Navy. 
KOZEK, JAMES, U. S. Navy. 

KURFIST, EDW. J., U. S. Army. 

OLSON, DAVID E., U. S. Army. 

O'NEILL, JOHN E., U. S. Army. 
PETERSON, L. S., U. S. Navy. 

PETROSKY, EDWIN J., U. S. Navy. 
POLTROCK, WM. F., U. S. Navy. 

THANOS, M., U. S. Navy. 


Died on the Field of Honor 


ROM the first we have all been certain that our 

Western Electric boys fighting for liberty would 

show the stuff that warriors are made of, and 
recent reports from the front have proved our faith 
well founded. Many Western Electric men have been in 
the thick of the fighting, and some have paid the great 
price. We are proud to honor them. 


Corporal Carl J. Teunones 


Carl J. Teunones, a former employee of the cable 
inspection and testing department at Hawthorne, was 


killed in action on July 4. Не left the Company 
September 18, 1917, and was assigned to Company C, 
Supply Train, 86th Division. He had been “over there” 
about two months. The telegram reporting his death 
contained no details. 


Private Aleck W. Ewing 


Aleck W. Ewing was employed in the factory cabling 
department at the time of his enlistment in the Army 
in May, 1917. He was trained in Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., and at El Paso, Tex., and went to France with the 


Carl V. Teunones 


A. W. Ewing 


Edward Harris 
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‘first contingent in June, 1917. Mr. Ewing was killed 
in action near Chateau-Thierry on July 20. He was in 
the infantry. 


Private Edward Harris 

Edward Harris left the drop and signal department 
at Hawthorne and was assigned to Company С, 182nd 
Regiment. He trained at Camp Grant (Rockford, IIl.) 
and at Camp Logan (Houston, Tex.), 
leaving for France the latter part of 
April, 1918. His mother received the 
following letter from his Colonel re- 
garding his death: 


Somewhere in France, July 9, 1918. 


Mrs. Minnie Harris, . 
1825 S. St. Louis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
My Dear Mrs. Harris: 

On July 4, 1918, this Regiment participated 
in an engagement in which your son, Edward 
Harris, Pvt., Co. G, took part. In this engage- 
ment Edward died on the battlefield. From 
personal accounts of his comrades, I may vouch 
that he died & hero. The engagement term- 
inated in & hand-to-hand fight, in which all 
of our men participated, your son among them. 

The officers and men of the Regiment mourn 
his loss and extend their condolence to you. 
He has not died in vain. In future engage- 
ments in which this regiment may take ee 
your son's gallant and heroic deeds shall be 
our inspiration to carry us to victory. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Asrr Davis, 
Colonel. 


Private Harold J. Cokeley 


Word has come from France that Harold Cokeley, 
who was employed in the model shop at West Street, 
was killed in action on July 15. | 


H. J. Cokeley 
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Harold Cokeley was 20 years old and lived at 4 North 
First street, Jamaica. He was a member of the “Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth,” the famous New York regiment, known 
officially as the 165th Infantry. He enlisted in the 69th 
Regiment on his eighteenth birthday and left home imme- 
diately for Camp Whitman. From there he saw service 
on the Mexican border, returning in the spring of 1917. 
He was home only a few months when the 69th was 
mobilized at Camp Mills to help make 
the Rainbow Division and he left with 
them for overseas duty in the fall. 

While out at Camp Mills he was one 
of the company’s cooks, but declared 
as soon as he went over that he would 
ask to go back to the ranks. Shortly 
after he was over there a letter came 
from him in which he jokingly said that 
he burnt too many beans so now he was 
back again in the fighting line. 

All his letters were very cheerful and 
in a letter he wrote to his sister on July 
18, two days before he was killed, he 
says, Gee, Sis, But you would love to 
see a barrage over here. All the burst- 
ing shells and different colored signal 
lights make every day here a Fourth of 
July. Not quite a safe and sane one 
but much more exciting.” On the tenth he had written to 
his wife telling her all the supplies he needed for the 
winter, and spoke of the Western Electric Christmas 
packages as the only one he received of the many which 
were sent. | | 

Mr. Cokeley is the first of the big contingent of sol- 
diers who have gone forth from West Street to give up 
his life for the great cause. 


Lieut. Michael Komorowski Decorated by King George After Being Wounded 
in Charge Against Huns 


N the July issue of the News 
|| we published this photograph 
of Lieut. Michael Komorowski 
(Department 6805, Hawthorne), 
and ventured to translate his name 
as meaning, “Come out here and 
fight.” We arrived at that trans- 
lation, knowing that komm 
heraus" is German for Come out 
here," and knowing also that if the 
Huns got that much of the name 
Mike would see to it that they got 
the fight, all right. Well, they did, 
and he did. He writes from France: 
“I had the pleasure of celebrating the 
Fourth of July; was wounded slightly in 
the left arm. We took all our obj, ves. 
You should have seen the Huns go when 


we charged. I am now in a British hospital. Best regards to 
all the boys.” 


M. Komorowski 


As to the manner in which the wound in the arm was 
received, the best testimony is furnished by an account 
of a little ceremony which took place recently. King 
George of Great Britain stood on a battlefield in France 
two or three weeks ago, and pinned decorations on the 
coats of nineteen American officers and soldiers. And 
among the nineteen was Lieut. Michael Komorowski of 
the Western. He received the military cross for leading 
his platoon to its objective with unusual gallantry on the 
day we celebrate, July 4. 


Further details of Lieut. Komorowski’s exploits are 
not available as neither his letter nor the account of his 
decoration by the British monarch tell any more than 
the brief record which appears above. His friends at 
Hawthorne, however, will have no difficulty in under- 
standing how he won the cross. 


Mike certainly shines as a celebrator. Let’s hope that 
he celebrates Christmas in Berlin. 
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Lieut. Douglas B. Baker, of Boston, 
Wounded 


Lieutenant Douglas B. Baker, 
Headquarters Company, 80th In- 
fantry, an employee of the Boston 
house, has been wounded, accord- 
ing to a letter from France dated 
July 23, received by his parents. 
While complete detail has not been 
received, it is understood that 
Lieutenant Baker has been wound- 
ed in the hip, by a shrapnel bullet. 

Douglas Baker entered the em- 
ploy of the Company after his graduation from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1915. He 
completed the Commercial Student Course at Hawthorne 
and reported at Boston in May, 1916. 


In May, 1917, Lieutenant Baker entered the military 
service and after completing the course at the Officers’ 
Training School at Plattsburg, received his commission. 
He has been in France for several months and his many 
friends at Boston are very sorry to hear that he has 
been wounded. 

In the accompanying photograph we see Douglas 
Baker as a soldier. Those who knew him well, feel sure 
that beneath this stern exterior, there hovers a smile. 
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Douglas Baker 


won his commission at Plattsburg. 
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Lieut. Irving Folks Hurt by 
Bursting Shell 


Lieut. Irving Folks, who was employed in the foreign 
sales department, was wounded by a bursting shell on 
July 18th while fighting in France. Three others who 
were nearby were killed by the same shell but Lieut. Folks 
was fortunate enough to escape with wounds in both legs 
and in his neck. 

He was sent back of the lines to 
a military hospital at Angers, and 
a letter received by his mother on 
August 20 said that he was able to 
walk again, so it looks as though 
he were making a rapid recovery. 

One sentence from his letter is 
typical of the American soldier 
who insists on looking at the 
bright side of things. 

“Т was shot through the left and 
right legs," he wrote, *and also 
had a hole put through my neck, 
but outside of that I’m feeling 
fine." 

Lieut. Folks was a member of 
the 22nd New York Infantry and 
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Lieut. Iroing Folks 


Employees in Military Service, July 31, 1918 


Per Cent. 
Numberin To Total 
Military Number of 


Departments. Service Employees 
General Sales: 
Distributing. 
e, Ки staat tee QE ues 33 10.9 
Eastern District. 
New “YORK. S30 e US ³ð y NC VE 130 9.9 
Philadelphia el y ec ed жа Fa Xa 60 11.4 
Pittsburgli 2227495 ао TS 12 7.0 
Southern District. 
ei,, ß 8 11.1 
Atlan RR ERE ER os 26 8.5 
Central District. 
Hess ⁵³ 74 8.0 
Gerten“, 8 4 6.0 
Cincinnati sues wes ҮТ ОО wear 18 11.4 
, dme ou SDE UN Y Re 20 12.0 
Minneapolis ............................ 14 8.8 
Western District. 
SE / ³·o ООЛ КГ 16 8.4 
Kansas City ASSESSES ке Ue eas 22 14.4 
lf 8 11 7.1 
Denen PERS aes 6 8.8 
Racific District. 
San FPraneis ese E as 62 16.5 
Los Angeles neruos xxv el Маа 11 15.9 
Seattle эзелии cana wo die 10 9.9 
Other General Sales 72 8.1 
Ееее стела ненае ы RE ERN 419 10.5 
General Purchasing ....................... 19 13.2 
General Manufacturing .................. 2,610 14.2 
General Accounting. 15 14.8 
f/, ³o¹ DERERO ORD 1 6.0 
J I ——————— HE 6 6.4 
Executive эзли ee see tug aon eut 1 16.6 
*3,675 12.3 


Organizations. Total 
National JAEN ,,,, КАА NS 1,548 Е 
National Gu аро ie 505 
Reserve Signal Corps 

W. E. Radio Companies. 155 

Other: ² ᷣ!U——J—BA. m ГТ 76 
ff ажык peu ⁰⁰yd RU Vd edet 882 
National Guard Reserve tin. 8 
Signal Officers Reserve Corps ..................... 21 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp .................. 2 
U: S Army Reserves a ou od c аео Y 22 
Aviation Section Signal Corps ..................... 144 
Officers’ Reserve Corps ........................ M 1 
Red Cross Base Опії............................... 16 
Reserve Corps of Engineering ..................... 68 
Ambulance: erl. жайка eT eds 21 
Ordnance Reserve Cor[zode bbb 54 
Sanitary roh EPEL d ess 1 
Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps .................... 62 
Enlisted: Rees & Йаа 1 
Forest Engineering Reserve Cors 2 
Medical Reserve Corps ........................... 9 
Canadian Army /r ]xĩ»B0ův 8 7 
Binn r 8 6 
Pin ð ſ 80mHD ЕЮ ЙЫ 15 
Renens ооа Ба 1 

Navy: 8,072 
Naval Reserves аон Еи 186 
fs.“ йа ante Gene eles 20 
U. NAVY aris ене a tete ES O ESER 839 
Naval antes AKANA 18 
Naval Coast Defense Reserve ..................... 12 
U.S: Marne Corps: bell Se S ES RPM 51 
Ls. Navy Z 8 19 

601 

Other War Service: 

ATOY LE MC. A ызык pe 1 
American Friends Service Commission ............. 1 
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News From Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


HE Bulletin De Guerre, which is issued by our 

associated company at Paris, contained the follow- 

ing account quoted from a French newspaper of 
the exploits of Victor Drach, who was an employee of 
the Paris house before the war: 


“French Front, June 4.—Individual acts of bravery? Stories 
of heroism? War doings more magnificent than those of antiquity? 
We dare not tell of one for fear of forgetting others as worthy. 
They are legion. They may be counted by myriads. 

“Here, however, if the others will pardon us, is the true story 
of what might be called ‘The wonderful adventure of two little 
Soldiers of Paris.“ They are Charpand and Drach, of the classes 
of 1916 and 1917, ages 21 and 22 years, respectively, two pro- 
ducts of Paris streets. 

“On the 27th they found themselves in the front line at Chemin- 
des-Dames, on the California plateau. They had been fighting 
all day, following a forward movement of their unit, and by even- 
ing were camping on Mont Notre Dame with fourteen of their 
comrades. All night they held out there and at daybreak found 
that they had been completely surrounded. Continued resistance 
was useless. ‘They were made prisoners and taken behind the 
lines to a German evacuation hospital. There they were disarmed 
and, in accordance with custom, deprived of everything, even to 
their small pocket knives. But they were permitted to retain 
their pouches. And in these pouches they had grenades. 

“Our two little poilus looked at each other with a malicious 
grin. They understood each other. Some minutes later, profiting 
by the momentary inattention of their guards, they pulled out 
the grenades and let them fly at the legs of the Boches. Their 
comrades did the same. Without waiting, they took it on the 
run and succeeded in getting away with five of their comrades, 
followed by a volley of bullets. 

“Not only did Charpand and Drach regain the French lines, 
but also their regiment and company. They quickly told of their 
adventure, found new rifles, cartridges and grenades and re- 
turned at top speed to fight some more as if nothing had hap- 


pened. 
` “On the morning of the 30th they arrived before Jaulgonne on 
the banks of the Marne which was to be crossed in the advance. 
While their comrades were swimming the stream, our two friends 
spied an abandoned skiff and with dry feet reached an isolated 
point on the opposite shore, their boat having been carried there by 
the current. They had just started off in a hurry to join their 
unit when they were spied by an enemy aeroplane which, flying 
low, began to shoot at them with its quick-firer. They dropped 
down into a dugout, let the volley go over them and then got 
up to go on. But the aeroplane, going the rounds, came upon 
them a second time. Again they flattened themselves out in the 
undergrowth to get away from the bullets of the quick-firing 
gun and again got up, unscathed and safe. They were laughing 
again at this new adventure when, for the third time, the aero- 
plane, which was flying in circles came upon them. 

“‘Say, Drach, that Boche is going too far,’ cried Charpand in 
an impatient tone. ‘He’s beginning to chase us. Can’t we hand 
him something? 

Let's go to it, old man, replied Drach, putting his rifle to 
his shoulder. ‘It would be rich if we could get him.’ 

*And at once our two 
poilus, aiming steadily, 
opened fire on the aero- 
plane that was coming 
down on them. But the 
machine did not have 
time to veer off. Hit in 
a vital spot, it fell with 
& crash at their feet. 

*Drach and Charpand i 
rushed to the wreck, took HEYS 
up the aviator who was i 
only slightly wounded in á ў 
the shouldedr, and tran- 
quily rejoined their 
regiment, triumphantly | N 
parading their prisoner, {> i 

бита Heidenrich, ҸӘ" T uet 
who was wearing his ^d 1. M 
decoration of the Order n ; 
‘pour le Merite.’ 

“Before resuming their 
places on the firing line, 
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A tag from France. Western Electric wire is doing its share on the battle-front 
Sent to the News by Sergeant Eric Unmack of the San Francisco house 


Charpand said to Drach, ‘Say, old man, after we have brought down 
about four more, our names will probably be in a communique.’ " 


Howard Harris, who worked in the Historical Museum 
at West Street and is now in the 44th Service Company 
of the Signal Corps in France, writes: 


"Traveling again; I have been in about two dozen different 
places since I have been out of bed. I stayed some time in the 
Chateau land of the Loire River, and believe me, it was fine. 

*After moving around considerable, I at last landed here, the 
largest supply depot in France. There are warehouses for every 
possible type of material known. I am attached to the Signal 
Corps here, placed at guarding the warehouses. I was surprised 
to see the W. E. material that comes in and goes to the men 
up the line. There are also many: W. E. men from Hawthorne 
here and innumerable Bell men. Sort of makes you feel at home 
when you meet such men. 

*When our little party landed here we were all Class B and 
C men, who came for light duty for certain periods in order to 
recuperate. I had a funny meeting with a fellow who said he 
was district manager of some telephone company in New Jersey, 
who said very emphatically that he personally knew Mr. Western 
of the Western Electric Company, New York, and that he used 
to see him considerably and continued on to say that he had worked 
at 468 West street quite a long time, relating some very remark- 
able stories of how he was not appreciated by some who were 
jealous of his ability and who had sidetracked him to New Jersey. 
I happened to mention that I had worked there also. That made 
him more elusive. Then I dug out a copy of the News that I 
had and showed him the names of the executive officers of the 
Company. Man alive, he was flabbergasted. After that I thought 
he had lost the power of speech.* He shut up tighter than a clam. 

"I am trying my best to get back right away with the rest 
of my buddies in the llith and I may succeed. They have 
taken in other work now; trench digging, mining, sapping, string- 
ing barbed wire in No Man's Land, and in front of second and 
third line trenches. While I am writing the Sammies are handing 
it to Fritz in a manner he is not accustomed to, and that is why 
I want to go back with the bunch at the *Big Show." 

"Some of the Hun prisoners who have just been captured re- 
cently have passed here to the prison cage, and they look about 
two hundred per cent. under the weather. If the boys keep 
it up the way they are going I may be home again in a year or so. 
If the Statue of Liberty wants to see me when I reach home, 
any time in the rest of my life, she will have to turn around 
and face the United States." 


Sergeant Joseph J. Hazdra, а former Hawthorne boy, 
writes from France to say that he has a hard time get- 
ting a chance to read his copy of the N£ws when it 
arrives each month. 'The other boys in his company 
insist on taking it away from him as soon as they catch 
sight of it. Incidentally Sergeant Hazdra says that the 
ship on which he crossed the Atlantic met two submarines 
and, as he puts it, 
“relieved them of 
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German Navy.” He 
is a member of Com- 
pany F, 108th Sup- 
ply Train, A. E. F., 
France. 


ofr aioe 


Private Edward J. 
Magdziars is now in 
France. His address 
is Advance Ordnance 
Depot No. 1, A. P. 
O. 712, A. E. F., 


France. 
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Private A. A. Wolff, of the New 
York Engineering Inspection branch, 
located in Chicago, was drafted in 
May, 1918, and has been at Camp 
Custer, Michigan, in Battery E, 828th 
Field Artillery. Private Wolff is now 
on the way to France and writes that 
“Атту life is great.” 


Corporal Joseph P. White, Head- 
quarters Company, 807th Infantry, 
formerly of the stores department in 
New York, writes that he has been in 
training “up near the Arras front, 
where every day sounds worse than the 
Fourth of July in New York.” He 
left for France on April 6 and ar- 
rived in England on April 19. The 
regiment wasted no time in getting across the channel 
and was in France on the following day. 


A. A. Wolff 


Anton Abraham, who was in De- 
partment 6888 at Hawthorne sends 
his picture from Camp Hancock, 
near Augusta, Ga., where he is 
serving in the Military Police. He 
says that the organization of which 
he is a member has been doing ex- 
cellent work in Augusta. He is 
anxious to hear from some of his 
former associates at Hawthorne. 


Elwood J. Fife, a private in the 
166th Aero Squadron, and a for- 
mer Hawthorne employee, writes 
from London to thank the Haw- 
thorne Comfort Club for all that it 


A. Abraham 


has done for him. 
seemed like a gift from the skies,” he says. 


Robert Horton, who was employed 
in catalogue work in the advertising 
department at 195 Broadway, is con- 
nected with the 859th Aero Squadron, 
located at Garden City and his 
squadron is doing efficient work in tak- 
ing apart, testing and rebuilding Lib- 
erty Motors, for shipment to the firing 
lines in Europe. "This is the first Aero 
Squadron to be assigned to this par- 
ticular kind of work as it has always 
been done by civilian experts in the 
past. Although this work will keep 
them in this country indefinitely they 
are receiving a considerable amount of 
praise given to this division for the 
exceptionally fine work they have done 
in the past along these lines. 


R. Horton 


“To get real American tobacco 
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Sergeant James R. Wild, of Company A, 819th F. S. 
D., the New York Radio Company, tells something of 
the travels of that outfit. Не says: : 


*Our battalion has certainly been traveling some in the last month 
and guess we aren't through yet. The trip from Ohio to New 
Jersey was more than interesting. We got a rousing reception all 
along the way, and we hung out the windows of the car practically 
all day long screeching our lungs out to kids and old women who 
came running out of their doors to wave flags or aprons to us. 
Bill Munds, one of the fellows I've been paling around with, said 
that he didn't think there was a soul on our side of the train 
throughout the whole route that we didn't yell at. The Red Cross 
Women treated us finé, and at all the larger cities we passed 
through handed us fruit, sandwiches, and cigarettes. One man in 
W. Va. bought a crate of oranges and handed it in our car window, 
and another & bunch of bananas. At Washington we all got off 
and marched up around the Capitol. When we got back to the 
train the Red Cross women had sandwiches and coffee for us. They 
sure tasted good. 

*Nothing very interesting happened at Merritt (to me at least). 
It was darned hot the morning we went over to the dock, I know. 
Again the Red Cross was on the job. They saved our lives. 

“The boat we came over in is one of the largest in the transport 
service. Gosh! How we were crowded in. Our Company was 
stuck way down in the lower deck which was submerged under 
water after we got started. The light was artificial, of course, and 
the air was pumped in; still it was more comfortable than a couple 
of decks higher. You wouldn't believe it possible to so many 
people into so small an area and still have it livable. Now that 
it’s over—it was lots of fun. 


“We were supposed to show tickets whenever we went into the 
messroom, but after the first couple of meals about two thousand 
would try to cram through the doorway at the same time. Talk 
about your foot ball es! I used to down, whether I was 
hungry or not, just for the excitement. ey had long trou of 
steaming hot water for us to wash our dishes in, which e the 
room hellish. One fellow said if he were to go to that place after 
coming out of there he'd catch pneumonia. 

*We had wonderful weather on our trip across. Only one day 
in which it was at all rough. Only a few were kind to the fishes. 
The other days it was as calm as Momauguin at her “calmest.” 
The color of the water seemed different every day, and there were 
some of the most gorgeous sunsets. We spent most of our time 
on deck, reading mostly. There was a band concert about every 
day, and one day there was some boxing and wrestling and other 
stunts. We had moving pictures at night. Gerry Best, one of our 
gang, used to operate the machine for the Y. M. C. A. man who 
had charge of them but didn’t know much about running the 
machine—which was an awfully neat little affair and quite inex- 
pensive. Gerry is going to get me one, when we get back, then 
we'll have some moving pictures of our own. The Y. M. С. A. man 


.had several cases of films, and Gerry would invite three or four 


of us up to the stateroom every afternoon while he reeled off some 
of the pictures. We had Marguerite Clark, Mary “Pigsfoot,” and 
some Mack Sennett Comedies which were screams. 

*There was & bunch of colored troops on board with us, and it 
was interesting to watch them studying their bibles. (Some of our 
own boys seemed to look for comfort in that direction, too, and I 
don't believe they ever went to Sunday School much either.) Some 
one made one of the coons think that а boat coming towardds our 
ship was а submarine and he just flopped down on Мв kmees and 
prayed to the good Lord, if He had any use for him, to take him 
then. 

*You can bet we were glad to sight land. It seemed *peculyer 
that it would not be the good old U. S. A. that we'd be seein’, but 
there was no mistaking it. Everything is so different from any- 
thing any,of us had seen. It was the fourteenth time one of the 
fellows in another Company had crossed the ocean, always *de luxe' 
before, too, and I think he complained least about the discomforts of 
the trip. Such is life! 

*Our port was very picturesque and seemed filled with transports 
and torpedo boats, mostly American, all in their war paint. They 
have some of the weirdest designs on the camouflaged ones. There 
was an (deleted) and could see a (deleted) in the distance. The 
harbor was banked by hills all crowded with stucco buildings, with 
a big castle-like fortress in the foreground. The houses are gaily 
colored, and have very few windows. These are generally covered 
with blinds. Guess the French don't believe in fresh air, or don't 
live indoors very much. Our boat was too large to be docked so we 
were transferred to shore by & barge. It was a (deleted) hike to 
the barracks where we were to rest up for a few days. Guess it 
was the poorer section of the town that we went through. Kids 
trotted alongside of us begging for coins and cigarettes. A couple 
of them had learned some American cuss words and one little fellow 
with a tin flute played “Hail, Hail, the Gang's All Here” when we 
passed by him. The French think that is our national anthem some- 
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one said. We saw German prisoners standing about guarded, and 
passed the greatest number of Chinamen who they say do most of 
the laboring work over here. The majority of people we have seen 
are wearing either Dutch wooden shoes or felt ones. 


“Most every other door is a cafe. Le vin et bierre that I have 
tasted though is pretty poor stuff, so guess the water wagon is a 


good place for me. 


“Our resting place was very interesting, historically. There were 
several long low stone buildings enclosed by a twenty-five foot 
wall and are said to have been built about 1750 and occupied at 
one time by Napoleon’s troops. As a resting place, I would not 
recommend it very highly. We slept on rows of slats, and had to 
wake every hour or so to adjust the ridges made on our backs. 
Some of the fellows took a chance on some musty looking old ticks 
that might have been there since the departure of “Boney’s” men, 
but looked too cootifled for me. Safety first! Thesdays are awfully 
long. They say it gets light at 8 A. M. and it is ү" beginning to 
get dark when we go to bed at 10 P.M. (or 22 o’clock as we say in 
France). 


“After having rested a few days, we were all hiked down to the 
station and packed aboard a car, with a sign ‘Chevaux 8’ (mean- 
ing 8 horses as you may know) and whose dimensions were about 
80x 8 feet long.“ There were forty of us in our car, together with 
all our trappings and rations enough to last our few days trip. 
One fellow said that no matter in which direction you put your 
hand out, you could touch fifteen people. We slept in layers of 


three, when we did sleep, and once in awhile someone would acci-. 


dentally use a loaf of bread for a pillow which, however, didn't 
interfere with our eating it. We took turns at sitting in the door- 
ways to enjoy the scenery. Some parts of the country were beauti- 
ful, and I wish I were an artist so's I could make some sketches of 
it. When we finally arrived at our destination, it seemed that we 
bad come to the end of the world. Of all the forsaken looking 
holes, A few days has changed all that and now we are feeling 
quite comfortable and enjoying life. Our camp is situated right 
өп the edge of а small village, just like hundreds of others we saw 
en route, and that you've seen in the movies—with Germans dash- 
ing around the corners. Houses and stables are huddled together 
and there is one church in town (French Catholic). A stream runs 
very near the barracks and we take a plunge every day. We do 
not linger long though because the water is cold as ice. 


*Our work is more than interesting, and I wish I could tell you 
more about that side of it, but will have to save it till we have 
' T ae up over here and are back in the good old “Land of 


* Some horse !— Ep. 


Mowitz Moren, formerly of the Chicago C. D. & E. 
Audiüng Division, recently had а seven-day furlough 
and called on his Clinton Street friends. Mowitz has 
spent ome year in naval service and has made five round 
trips to France since February 1 of this year. He says 
he enjoys navy life, that it has given him а new lease 
on life and his looks certainly bear out his statement. 
Mowitz is rather reticent about telling of his experiences 
but promises some good stories when victory has been 
won. 


From irrepressible Ray Welch, of the San Francisco 
house, a signaller attached to the Admiral's staff at San 
Diego, Cal., come the following characteristic sentiments: 


“I am glad to hear of the success of the second annual San 
Francisco picnic, and am looking forward to the day when I will 
again display the white hat trimmed with cherries—if it's not too 
moth-eaten. 

“Т play a little pool now and then and as I have now got my 
hand in, can usually count on getting the one ball, with the fifteen 
and twelve rolling in the side pockets at the same time. 

"Outside of mentioning names in my sleep I have not done much 
exciting, and contrary to your opinion am not familiar with the 
members of the military police. I have not yet severed relations 
with my old friend, Bill,“ and am glad to mention that I am still 
cutting them high, wide and handsome. With kindest regards and 
best of luck to all, by-bye. Rav." 


*(His respected chief, the Admiral.) 


Western Electric News 


Although he had been in a hospi- 
tal up in Kingston, Ontario, for 
about a month as the result of an 
accident, E. W. Knight’s enthusi- 
asm was as great as ever when he 
wrote to the News recently. He is 
engaged in aviation work in the 
Canadian Army. He said: 


“I hope in about another month I will 
be able to perform my duties and meet 
many of my friends in France as I am go- 
ing to take an observer’s course which I 
expect to through in about six weeks. 
Then I will do all in my power to help 
win this war as the rest of the Boys are 


trying to do.” 
¢ 


“Keep on sending the News” is 
the injunction which Corporal 
Thomas McCormack sends on a 
post card from France. Не has 
been in France for nearly six 
months as a member of the 8th 
Company, 2nd M. M. Regiment. 


This is Private E. A. Glende, of 
Company B, 608rd Engineers, sta- 
tioned at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. 
thorne employee where he worked in 
Department 7168 under T. G. 
Patten. 


Private Claude N. Mangan, Com- 


` pany A, 108th Engineers, has been 


heard from. He reports that he 
has been moving from place to 
place frequently ever since he ar- 
rived in France, and has had no 
time to get settled down anywhere. 
He is а Hawthorne boy who was em- 
ployed in Department 6444. 


Private J. K. Adams, of the 198d 
Aero Squadron, is now at Taylor 
Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


Ed. Adelsdorfer, of Emeryville, 
U. S. N. R. F., Detention Camps, 
San Pedro, Cal., says: “If any one 
told me а few months ago that I 
would wash my own clothes, I would 
have treated it as а joke. Having 
white uniforms it is no joke after 
you finish some dirty job." 


Here is Richmond's only colored 
soldier, Floyd Dixon, of the 80th 
Construction Company, Langley 
Field, Va. Before entering the 
Army, Dixon was the chauffeur of 
the Richmond house's Ford truck. 


He is a former Haw- 


F. W. Knight 


i : Western Electric News 


Sergeant Eric Unmack, of the San 
Francisco house, has been ill in a hos- 
pital in France but in a recent letter 
says that he is getting along well and 
expects to be back with his regiment 
before long. While in the hospital he 
spent some of his time in reading a 
couple of copies of the News “from 
cover to cover” so he ought to be in 
shape to lick the whole German army when he goes to 
the fighting line. 


Eric Unmack 


One of. the sailors on the U. S. S. San Diego, which was 
sunk off Fire Island recently, was Peter P. Gibbons, an 
employee of the Oklahoma City house. He was among 
those saved. 


This soldier is Corporal Edward 
Christiansen, who was a voucher clerk 
in the Seattle house before he entered 
the army. When last heard from by 
his former associates at Seattle he was 
with the 674th Aero Squadron at 
Camp Morrison, Virginia. 


E. Christiansen 


Walter W. Ponsford, of the Philadelphia house, whose 
letters from France have appeared in the News from 
time to time, regretfully reports that his outfit's baseball 
team was badly beaten by a team of American engineers 


оп the Fourth of July. 


First look at Private Harry J. 


Dalton, of the Sixth Depot Battalion 
of the Signal Corps, now in France, 
and then read what his fellow installers 
of the central district in Chicago have 
to say about him, especially the par- 
ticular form of torture arranged for 


Буранов the Kaiser in the last sentence: 
“Harry Dalton was employed by the W. E. Co. installation de- 
artment in the central division. He enlisted in the Signal Corps, 
ay 25, 1918, and while in training at Fort Leavenworth had the 

honor of winning the 135-pound boxing match. He also is playing 
third base for the baseball team. Не left camp on July 18 and 
arrived hale and hearty in France on August 9. Dalton was one 
of our well-liked boys, being jolly, congenial and always ready to 
lend a helping hand. He was a good installer and had the making 
-of a good future foreman. We wish to see him back in the in- 
stalling field after he has helped to make the Kaiser drink hot wax.” 


John Tobinski, formerly of the lay- 
outs department at Hawthorne, ex- 
hibits the real irrepressible Yank 
spirit in the following letter from 
“over on the other side.” He is with 
Battery E of the 120th Field 


Artillery. 

“I s'pose that by this time you have reconciled yourself to the 
thought that ‘Fritz’ had put the ‘Kibosh’ on me. ell, he hasn’t 
even had a chance yet. The fact of the matter is that we’ve made 
another move. The first battalion of our regiment went one way 
and we came here. 

“This is a real honest-to-Pete rest camp just outside the city of 
Saumur on the banks of the river Loire. The old ‘crick’ is chuck- 


J. Tobinski 
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full of fish. Of course, they aren’t the gamey kind that we have 
in the United States (long may they wave!), but a fish is a fish 
to a fisherman. We go out for long road rides every day and see 
beautiful and some quaint and funny sights. In the evening we 
go to town, and it’s pretty nigh a regular one, too. 

“You no doubt, have heard that heart-rending ballad entitled 
‘Somewhere in France is a Lily.“ Well, I've seen Lily! She lives 
right in this town. Night before last we were sitting in one of Mr. 
Café’s places, consuming a glass of the world’s greatest builder. I 
looked oyt of the window to view the passing throng when I saw 
this darb and, believe me, she was a dazzler! There really isn’t 
enough material in the English language to fully describe her num- 
erous charms. I know somebody who knows somebody who is 
acquainted with her and just as soon as we get our new uniforms 
I’m going to force my rude and uncouth presence upon her. 

“Remember Churchill, who used to be in the Methods Depart- 
ment? Well, I saw his picture in a photo gallery the other night; 
he is a 'Shavetail now. Yesterday I met Naprstek, who was man- 
ager and catcher on the W. E. nine. This isn’t such a very large 
world after all, is it? 

“I received a package of tobacco from the W. E. S. and S. Com- 
fort Club. I wish I knew who ought to be thanked. It came at 
a time when I was speculatively looking up Cedar trees. It was 
indeed a life-saving package and I'm thankful to the Club. You 
can't know how much things like that mean to a ‘feller’. | f 

“I haven’t been receiving the W. E. News as regularly as of yore. 
Our mail is tied up some place. I sure like to get it. It’s just 
like meeting an old friend who has been away for a long time. 
Tell Calvin to keep ’em coming. 

“We have six W. E. camp ’phones in the battery. It used to 
make me powerful homesick to look at ’em. Why, I could pick 
out parts on it which I had written layouts for. I found that I 
remembered almost every detail for the finishing operations on 
these parts. The army is surely a great educator. It has given me 
a fuller appreciation of the things Гуе left over there and it has 
put new machinery in my think box. 

“The marines are doing some wonderful work. We hear great 
tales here of their methods. Their doings are surely typical of the 
Yank. Got a chance to chin with a chap, who was a marine and 
was sent here with a bunch of ‘casuals’. He was quite badiy 
gassed. He certainly could narrate some blood-curdling tales. He 
told me that he could go to hell and not mind it at all after a 
couple of months up on the line. 

“We are having ideal summer weatker now, quite warm in the 
daytime, but nice and cool in the evening. This evening Corp. 
Schenk and yours truly are going out for a promenade. Yesterday 
was that August day upon which the ghost walked. After deduct- 
ing my insurance money, I have 177 francs in my jeans. Nuf sed! 
Why, we get champagne here for ten francs the quart. But we 
drink that only on grand occasions. Yes, sir, we are living just 
like a bally bunch of plutes. I'm afraid I'll never make enough in 


the States to satisfy the expensive tastes I am acquiring over here. 


Guess I'll have to stay over here and marry the daughter of one of 
these wine merchants. 

“The future looks sort of promising for me. I was informed on 
the ‘QT’ that I had a chance of being sent to an artillery school 
where they turn out about а thousand second lieutenants a month. 
Of course, I'm not taking much stock in the possibility of my being 
sent— (not in this outfit, at least)—yet I’m sort of preparing. You 
never can tell, you know. | 

*Just saw an aviator make & forced landing over on the other 
bank of the river. The fellows that fly around here are all old- 
timers and reckless as the dickens. There is one chap who is up 
quite often. He gets right over the city and then goes through a 
bunch of those hair-raising stunts. One of these days that bird is 
going to muss up the streets something awful. Two of them got 
killed here just a short time ago. Oh, it’s sure a great life—if 
you like it.” 


Cards stating that they have arrived safely over-seas 
have been received from two former members of the adver- 
tising department at 195 Broadway. Lieutenant Rich- 
ard J. Ambler is with the 804th Military Police, and 
George Wildung, Jr., is with the Sanitary Detachment of 
the 105th Field Artillery. 


A sleeping whale provided Philip S. Kirby and his 
fellow voyagers with a submarine scare while on the way 
to France. He writes that he has been on the other side 
of the Atlantic since May 26, and is stationed at U. S. 
Naval Base 18. ; 
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The extent to which Western Electric material is 
being used in France may be judged by the following sen- 
tences from a letter written by Daniel H. Freeman, a 
former employee of the Boston house, who is now cook 
of the Headquarters Company of the 101st Field Signal 
Battalion: 


“Speaking about W. E. material. No matter where I go I see 
W. E. tags on telephones and equipment and it almost seems as 
though the Western Electric Company must be supplying all the 
wire and electric equipment used here, twisted pair and single 
weatherproof. 

“When we first pulled into this sector I never heard such a 
racket in all my life. If you could possibly imagine the concussion 
from shells leaving our cannon bound express for Berlin! To-day 
it is as calm as it is on your front veranda; the Boche beat it as 
we say in French “Toute de suite.” | 

*My usual good health continues and all the boys are happy now 
that we have good weather and the “Boche” is on the run. May 
he continue to run until he falls down from exhaustion and believe 
me if this job is left for the American Artillery to keep him on 
the run he sure will do some tall stepping. You never saw 
such a mess as those boys can make of a ten-acre field in a few 
minutes. We heard some prominent speakers last winter while we 
were in the mill, that is, during the training period, and one of 
them told us that heavy artillery would win, or be a very prominent 
feature of the fight, and, honestly, he is in my estimation absolutely 
correct." 


Corporal Harry Hall, formerly of West Street, has 
& beautifully long address these day as may be seen by 
reading a letter recently received from him: р 


“Arrived safe іп France the latter part of last month and it sure 
is an old-fashioned country. We are resting in billets that were 
formerly hay lofts and are living on English rations which consist 
of—bacon for breakfast; stew for dinner; and bully beef and cheese 
for supper with very little bread. 

“Jerry or Fritz, as our enemy is called, makes a visit on moon- 
light nights with his aeroplanes and drops a few bombs for excite- 
ment and destruction, so we are all praying for cloudy nights so 
we can rest in peace. We are kept busy moving about and are 
getting extensive training before going to the front. 

“Will you please arrange to have the News sent to me, Corporal 
Hall, Co. B., 808th Inf, Ist Bn, American E. F., B. E. F., as I 
biis: surely like to read about the doings of the Company and my 

riends. 


David Haggerty, а former West Street boy, says: 


- “Fritzie never lets us forget that he is right there on the job, even 

if we are behind the lines. Last week, he pulled off four air raids 
in seven days. Then, he has some more of those long range guns 
dropping shells on us, for the past few days. However, Old Bill 
Kaiser need not think that he is putting any fear in the heart of 
the people by such actions, as they only seem more determined to 
give the Germans the licking of their life. It would not be fit to 
put into print what we think of them for the things they did and 
are doing. Mostly when you get woke up at 2:30 in the morning 
by the air raid alarm." 


А rotten case of hard luck 15 what all of his fellow- 
workers at San Francisco think of Roy Dreyer's expe- 
rience. He enlisted in the Naval Reserve at San Pedro, 


Cal., and was selected to qualify for Annapolis, being 


sent to Pelham Bay, N. Y., for final polish. He passed 
his written examination with flying colors, but in the 
physical examination the doctors found that old knocks 
&t baseball and football had injured his knee, and so he 
is at present in the Base Hospital at Pelham Bay Park, 
awaiting a further operation. Game as a pebble, he 
expects to try again in September, and we all fervently 
wish that he will then go over the top. His last letter 
recounts а bit of work that has gained the name of 
*handy-men" for the tars: 


*Our Company was the working detail today—55 men. Enter 


nice large barge with 5,000 cases of catsup. Time, Saturday. 
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Usual result, all day Sunday work for Paymaster, chief petty offi- 
cers and commissary stewards, who, of course, had ‘dates.’ (You 
know how it is.) Well, we pitched in and stacked the whole damn 
5,000 cases by 6:00 Р. М. Saturday. Paymaster says to Commis- 
sary Steward—Steward says to cooks—cooks say to mess-hounds: 
“Give them chicken,” and we sure got it with all the trimmings. 
Everybody ate like pigs. ‘Result, everybody in their hammocks by 
9:00 P. M., two-thirds with—(censored)—ache; and the Sunday 
dates called off after all.” 


George E. Jankowski, Company E, 
57th U. S. Infantry, Camp Logan, 
Houston, Texas, may not be recog- 
nized under that name by some of his 
former associates in Department 6838 ' 
at Hawthorne. When he was with 
them he was known as George Wagner. 
He is captain of the Camp baseball 
team, his nine years’ experience in various minor leagues 
fitting him for that position. 


G. E. Jankowski 


“Yours between the shots” is the 
way Mechanic Henry W. Knudson, of 
Battery B, 59th Artillery, C. A. C., 
signs himself in а letter written in 
France. He is а former West Street 
employee who enlisted in July of last 
year. He says: When I enlisted а 
year ago and had to leave the West- 
ern I sort of thought that I would not 
be remembered any more, but they have been real good 
to me, Christmas, and with the News. Hope that you 
will continue to forward me the News, because I can 
assure you that it is greatly appreciated." 


H. W. Knudson 


Those who mistakenly consider the 
art of camouflage an exclusive army 
product will be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a letter received 
from “Heiney” Groscup, of San 
Francisco, storekeeper for the United 
States Navy, located at Key West: 


“The misplaced eyebrow in this photo- 
graph is merely a shadow produced by the 
rays of the sun shinning directly upon the top of my nose, thus 
generating a darkness on the upper lip. 

“I expect to be home for a ten days leave early in September 
which will be relief, for I am pretty sick of looking at salt water 
and keys, from an island one mile by three miles in size." 


H. Groscup 


Frank Piro, who was a clerk in the 
Fifth Avenue office of the New York 
House, is now in the Navy and is 
stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


John F. Zegermacher, of Battery 
B, 122nd U. S. F. A., whose photo- 
graph appeared in the News recently, 
is now in France. He writes that he 
has seen real cuckoos and that they do not resemble the 
birds in the clocks in appearance, although they sound 
just about the same. He wants to be remembered to the 
boys of Department 6460 at Hawthorne, and would 
like to hear from some of them. 


Frank Piro 
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Our Four New Branch Houses 


Spokane 
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The Spokane House With the Whole Family on the Front Sidewalk 


HE new house at Spokane, which is a branch of 
the Seattle house, was opened on April 1, with 
W. E. Peters in charge. Its territory covers the 
State of Washington from the eastern slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains, east to the 119th Meridian, includ- 


ing Northern Idaho and Western Montana. Part of this 


territory formerly belonged to the Minneapolis house. 

The new warehouse is located at 165 South Howard 
Street, an extremely convenient location. It is a two- 
story brick building. The following letter, written by 
Mr. Peters to J. I. Colwell, the manager of the Seattle 
house, is of interest just at this time: 


Spokane, Wash., July 7, 1918. 
Mr. J. I. Colwell, 


Mgr. Western Electric Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
My dear. Mr. Colwell: 


I have had several opportunities to write a letter such as this 
will be, but at this particular time I feel the best time has come. 

Eight and one-half years ago I first met you, and as I very well 
remember it was at 1518 First Avenue South in Seattle. I came 
to Seattle from St. Louis and you put me to work in the Claims 
Department. Those were not War Times, so I was happy to ac- 
cept $65 a month to start in a strong organization where advance- 
ment amounts to so much. That advancement story is so often 
looked upon in a light manner, but it is just that kind of a story I 
want to relate as a personal matter. 

In just ten months from the time I started, you will remember, 
we opened the Portland, Oregon, branch, and I was transferred 
there. I had the desk job, where I was in a position to get won- 
derful experience. А year and one-half after that I took on 
some territory, calling on some of the trade and about a year 
after that you came back from the East to be manager at Seattle, 
and you then gave me all of Oregon outside of Portland as my 
territory. 

A little over two years ago I remember getting a telegram to 
come to Seattle and you and Mr. Leggett put the Spokane terri- 
tory up to me. It seemed like the *tall and uncut" for me. Poor 
business had been received from a patch of territory from which 


I should reap the *Big Bonus" and besides I was to have a branch 
house. I claimed in my own mind that you both were artists, the 
way you painted that “Rosy Vision" on the wall. 

Just two years from that date we opened the doors to one of 
the *swellest" warehouses on the circuit, barring none. I remember 
that Mr. Wallis said on his visit here a short time ago. “Paneled 
oak vestibule entrance with nicely laid tile on the floor. Oh Boy!” 

The year ending December 81, 1917, I made more money than 
ever before and this year, of course, I should do better still. I 
have never regretted coming here and after I found that there was 
so much sincerity in the Spokane venture, realizing as I must 
now that we have a real stock and an organization here, necessarily 
places me in a position to have unlimited confidence in all of you 
men who comprise our large organization for I realize there are 
some men who had to do with my promotion and the Spokane 
House, whom I may never have had the pleasure of meeting. 

In picking а House to sell for, I do not believe the Western 
can be beat. I cannot recall a time when I desired to change 
places with my worthy competitors. I recall one evening in one of 
my towns, meeting a man who travelled for a small house. His 
lines were very few, consequently his selling opportunities were 
proportionately few. I had sold a motor of considerable size that 
day. I was enthusiastic about Farm Light and Power Plants, our 
Specialties, etc., etc. We talked a long time. He was a very agree- 
able type, well liked by the trade, but he was frank to admit I had 
it all over him on account of both the lines we have and the pres- 
tige of the W. E. name. “Western Electric Quality Products" is 
the best sign our Mr. P. L. Thomson ever designed, I feel. Long 
live the Advertising Department. 

Therefore, in the eight and one-half years of service, as I say, 
I have had many opportunities to write letters of appreciation. 
At the times when I received my regular raises. At the time when 
you paid a little extra when the war caused living to soar. At 
the times when you promoted me. When you wrote me cheerful 
letters on the road, when I most needed them and it made me 
feel like a “Million,” all these things and then the association 
of the entire personnel of the Company. The specialists have al- 
ways rendered splendid co-operation, and that is to be appreciated. 
I have admired the types of men in the Pacific District office, Mr. 
Gleason, Mr. Leggett and Mr. Wallis. 

I always will remember and appreciate a few words about the 
policy of our Company as told by Mr. jb oq at one of his visits. 

There have been a few bumps in the road, but it is always en- 
couraging to know that they will be smoothed out. 

The whole thing summed up merely means when a man enters 
our organization with a willingness to work along the right lines, 
he will find no obstacles, but a lot of helping hands outstretched 
to aid him in his ambitions whatever they may be. May that policy 
ever exist. It is right. 

I hope you will take this letter in the spirit it is written. I have 
wanted to write it many times. I thank you. 


Very sincerely, 
(signed) W. E. PETERS. 
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The Syracuse House and Its Best Truck 
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Duluth 


To care for our customers in 
Northern Minnesota and North- 
ern Wisconsin, the Company has 
established a retail store and 
warehouse at Duluth, where 
stocks will be carried sufficient 
to meet all reasonable demands. 
Every electrical appliance from 
motors to wire, vacuum clean- 
ers to toys and ranges to bat- 
teries will be available to our 
customers. The store is situated at 320 West First 
Street, which is one of the leading thoroughfares and in 
the heart of the commercial section. Duluth is situated 
at the head of the Great Lakes and the gateway to the 
Northwest. 

Our Duluth store is in charge of Geo. E. Brown. He 
started with the company on August 24, 1908, and is 
now the proud possessor of a ten-year service button. 
The Duluth warehouse is in charge of Otto Bonorden, 
also an old employee with a fifteen-year service button 
to his credit. 

With this new warehouse in Duluth and our ware- 
houses in St. Paul and Minneapolis, we are prepared to 
serve properly customers in this great northwest terri- 
tory. The Duluth house reports to Minneapolis. 


‘George E. Brown 


Syracuse 
۶ | HE Syracuse house was opened in the spring and 
the extent of its progress may be determined by a 
knowledge of the fact that it already is represented 
on the Company's service flag by two stars. 

H. C. Goldrick is in charge at Syracuse and he is said 
to be as good а manager as he is а writer. If you have 
read his story about the national capital, which appears 
in this issue of the News, you can form a pretty good 
idea of the measure of success that the future holds for 
the Syracuse house. J. M. O'Donnell is farm light and 
telephone specialist and F. S. Ruland is stores manager. 

The new store is at 410-412 South Clinton Street, a 
location which makes it accessible to the trade as it is 
in the business center of the city. Its territory includes 
a large agricultural district as well as a number of im- 
portant manufacturing centers. 

The photograph on the opposite page shows just what 
the new store looks like, or at least it would if the truck 
did not hide a large share of it. However, the truck's 
load proves that Syracuse is busy. 

The Syracuse house reports to New York. 


Memphis 
The new Memphis store is at 158-167 Jefferson Ave- 
nue and is in charge of E. P. McGrath, who formerly 
traveled through Southern Missouri for the St. Louis 
house. The entire first floor of the Lotus Building is 
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A Close-Up of the Duluth Store 


now occupied by the Company. It includes about 1,000 
square feet of space. ! 

Unfortunately, there was no photograph available at 
the time the News went to press, so those readers who 
are anxious to get a look at the outside of the new house 
will have to wait until some later date. Mr. McGrath 
says that it is a good-looking store. 

In addition to Mr. McGrath, the members of the 
Memphis organization are: W. 'T. Wheeler, who formerly 
was editor at St. Louis, Branch Stores Manager; a 
stenographer, stockkeeper and а porter. Mr. McGrath 
will take care of the Memphis sales work. H. B. David- 
son, who formerly had all of this southern territory, will 
now cover Mississippi and a small section of Eastern 
Arkansas. Ola Rude, who came with the St. Louis house 
in February, will cover Kentucky and Tennessee. W. C. 
Morgan, who has covered Arkansas for the St. Louis 
house for some time, with headquarters in Little Rock 
will continue traveling Arkansas, handling the business 
of the eastern part of the State through Memphis, and 
the business of the western part of the State through 
St. Louis. The new house is a branch of the St. Louis 
house. 


Our Own French Primer 


With the Allied troops well past the Vésle 
And their big long-range guns shelling Nésle, 
Is it proper to say, 
While the foe runs away, 
That the Germans are now turning tésle? 


W. F. LEGGETT. 
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THIRTY YEARS 


Huemmer, A. H., Hawthorne, 5990................. September I 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Enders, J. C, New XT ̃ů .. September 23 
TWENTY YEARS 
Gilchrest, C. C, Hawthorne, 5010................... September 12 
Meilstrup, E., Hawthorne, 579111111 “ 21 
Taft, T. R, New k vedios dew eases X: 23 
Alexovits, M., New ҮогК........................... st 80 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Fitzpatrick, P. F., Chicagͥ ee. September 17 
Scharp, F., Hawthorne, 5784................ QW. eae “ 14 
Bernhagen, E., Hawthorne, 6344.................... 18 
Bartlett, H. D., Kansas Сіїу........................ “ 1 
Milks, J., Kansas Сїїу.............................. * 1 
TEN YEARS 
Priddy A: Sp- /A 88 September 8 
Cabaniss, C. D., Atlanta.... " 9 
Kilcoyne, Alice, Chicago....... V е 1 
Dittman, С. F., Chicago....... JJ tesa ЧАИ < 18 
Biles, Winnifred, Cincinnati........................ е 22 
Miller, L. M, Dallas............................... " 22 
Moore, J. E., Hawthorne, 5728...................... я“ 1 
Schultz, Martha, Hawthorne, 6820.................. x 8 
Grupp, C, Hawthorne, 6460........................ р 8 


То Be Awarded in September 


Stepan J., Hawthorne, 7398........................ September 14 
O'Donnell, D. J., Hawthorne, 6322.................. s 15 
Bush, Henrietta, Hawthorne, 7082.................. 17 
Meyer, W. F., Hawthorne, 6838..................... 17 
Eastman, E. A., Hawthorne, 7486................... 
Lilek, J., Hawthorne, 5376.......................... 
Tucker, R. J., Hawthorne, 6844444441414. 
Doskocil, F., Hawthorne, 633999992922. 
Meyer, L., Hawthorne, 6345........................ 
Mrohen, E., Hawthorne, 6836....................... 
Trinko, F., Hawthorne, 6301....................... 
Krones, F., Hawthorne, 5377ꝶö h 
Severino, O., Hawthorne, 5786...................... 
Schwinn, A. A., New VOr kk TT 
Anderson, V., New York............. ne 
Lingel, O., New Tork... 
Sherry, Mamie, New ҮогЕ.......................... 
West, J., Oklahoma Сіу........................... 
Washburn, H. C, Отаһа........................... 
McKnight, Anna M., Philadelphia.................. 
Beckett, W. S., Philadelphia...................... ͥ 
Barry, J., Philadelphiiaazanaaa ö 
Henderson, C., Philadelphiaœaꝶ .. 
Marchmont, G. T., Richmon eam... 
Hanser, Lourene M., St. Louis 
Huber, A. (in military service), St. Louis 
Lacy, W. T., San Francisco d 7 
Renault, Camille J., San Francisco 
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Who They Are 


A. H. Huémmer 


A. H. Huemmer started with the 
Company at clerical work thirty 
years ago. One of his early duties 
was making out checks for the late 
Mr. Barton’s signature. While 
engaged at that work one day Al. 
made an efficiency discovery. He 
found that by running the various initials and words 
together with a flourish he could write a whole line with- 
out lifting his pen. Shortly after this interesting dis- 
covery he was called into Mr. Barton’s office. “Did you 
make out this check?" asked the president, holding one 
up. Al. gave it the once over to see if everything was 
all right before confessing. “Yes, sir,” he answered. 
* And do you always run а man's initials into his name 
like this?" was the next question. Al. didn't believe he 
always did. Well, don’t,” remarked Mr. Barton. Al. 
didn't any more. 

Since that time Mr. Huemmer has risen to be chief of 
the Hawthorne auditing division and his pen has become 
mighty, but even to-day no one can ever accuse it of 
promoting undue intimacy between a man’s initials and 
the rest of his name. 


J. C. Enders 


: | Inasmuch as John Enders gets а 
' three-star button this month it seems 
almost superfluous to mention the fact 
that he began to work for the Com- 
pany in September, 1898. А smat- 
tering of mathematics will enable the 
reader to discover that. At that time 
the New York offices were down in Thames Street. 

However, when his age at the time 1s mentioned the 
story begins to look a little more interesting. He was 
all of thirteen years old when he became а Western Elec- 
tric man. The duties of an office boy first commanded 
his time and attention, but he was too good to remain 
long in such a humble though useful capacity. 

He soon became a clerk and in 1899 was made a full- 
fledged salesman. Mr. Enders is a- particular friend 
of our esteemed Uncle Sam as during the greater part 
of his long career with the Company he has been devoting 
his energies to the handling of Government orders. 

When the new Government Department was organized, 
recently, to take care of the flood of war business, Mr. 
Enders was made sales manager, the position which he 
now holds. 
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С. С. Gilchrest 


The first man to take the 
Western Electric student course 
was С. С. Gilchrest—and he didn’t 
know that he was taking it. At 
that time it was not called a 
*student course.” It was just sup- 
posed to be “picking up a little 
practical experience before taking up engineering work.” 
The course consisted principally of about three months 
at installing. 

At the completion of this “course,” Mr. Gilchrest went 
into the equipment drafting department at Hawthorne, 
then composed of about a dozen men. In 1901 he was 
assigned to dry battery work and developed the now 
famous Blue Bell Battery. (Write the advertising de- 
- partment for appropriate laudatory adjectives and 
descriptive matter.) 

After a year on battery work, Mr. Gilchrest went 
to New York on transmitter and receiver engincering. 
He was made head of the development engineering branch 
in 1908. October, 1907, found him sailing for Europe 
on a special engineering mission. He remained “on the 
other side” until 1918, serving during that time as as- 
sistant superintendent and later as superintendent of the 
shops of our European allicd companies. 


In August, 1918, he was transferred to Hawthorne as 
operating superintendent. He continued in this position 
until he took up his present duties as secretary of the 
general manufacturing committee. 

Mr. Gilchrest started in 1898, and as your arithmetic 
will gladly tell you this makes his service two stars long. 


T. R. Taft 


Oh, gee, if you think that a service 
button is the only medal Teddy has, 
you better get another hunch! Back 
in 1898 or somewhere thereabouts, off 
he went to join in a little fight that 
was going on in those days. Well, he 
took along something that wasn’t ex- 
actly considered part of the regular equipment. Would 
Ted leave that behind? Not at all, at all. Can’t guess 
what it was, can you? So I might as well tell you it 
was a budding flower, generally known as Humor. There 
are different species of this plant, as you very well know, 
and his was the Dry kind. 

Well, one day he met a glum looking man, who proved 
to be Theodore Roosevelt on horseback, and they said 
“Howdy,” and began visiting as fellows will about the 
similarity of their names, and before long our Hero’s 
Humor began to peep at the other Teddy and he began 
to grin at it and he grinned so hard he has never been 
able to wear a straight face since that very day and 
hour. Every picture of him shows the Roosevelt grin, 
but few know that the cause of it is the Taft wit. But 
to continue: A few months ago, Roosevelt said to him- 
self, “I wonder where that chap is,” says he. And he 
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wrote to Washington and asked them and told them the 
real truth about his noted smile and immediately they 
sent Ted Taft a medal. They told him it was for heroic 
service, but we contend that it was for making a grin 
that has lasted twenty years. 

Hurrah for Theodore Roosevelt Taft! 


E. Meilstrup 


Back in 1898 E. Meilstrup took 
a temporary job at Clinton Street 
on special cabinet work. He is still 
with the Company—temporarily. 
Presumably if Emil had signed up 
for a permanent job he would have 
considered that he had no right to 
die, and the Western would have kept a good man for 
all eternity. That would have been very nice for the 
Company, but rather disappointing to heaven or some 
place“ So perhaps it is just as well that Emil started 
conservatively. 

Mr. Meilstrup continued at cabinet work until 1902, 
when he was made an assistant foreman. He was trans- 
ferred to Hawthorne in 1909, assigned to the construc- 
tion department. His present position is head of the 
woodworking section of the building department. 

After this month Emil will wear two stars on his ser- 
vice button—temporarily. 


M. Alexovits , 


If Mr. Alexovits has rounded out 
his twenty years of service a couple of 
years ago, instead of now, he would 
have been called a painter in this brief 
biography. Now, however, it would 
be obviously improper to refer to him 
except as a camoufleur. He works up 
at West Street and whenever they want to make a fac- 
tory look like an office building or some little job like 
that, they send for Mr. Alexovits, his brush and his 
paints. 


Four 


Fifteen 


Year 


Men 


H. D. Bartlett 


AF IER АДЕ WHISTLE BLOWS 


Activities of the Hawthorne Club 


Outing at Riverview Park 


HY is it a picnic lunch always tastes so good? 

V V The food is just the same as at home, except 

for the—but, gee, no! It can't be that! Be- 
cause, besides, you pick all the ants out—at least most 
of them. Probably the answer is just that the germ of 
happiness floating around everywhere has settled in your 
taster, as well as permeating all the rest of your 
personality. 

But hold on! "This isn't supposed to be an essay on 
the whyness of things. It is а report of the Club's big 
picnic at Riverview Park, organized for pleasure only 
and attended by a jolly crowd that didn't care one 
damn-the-Kaiser about “Why is a good time" as long 
as they had it. And they certainly had it. 

Besides free admission to the Park, every member 
received 50 cents worth of tickets, good at the Jack 
Rabbit, Chutes, 
Thousand Isl- 
ands, Velvet 
Coaster, Aero- 
stat, Merry-Go- 
Round, Blue 
Streak, Royal 
Gorge, House of 
Troubles, Mystic 
Top and a lot of 
other dopy dips, 
glides, slides and 
rides in addition 
to 57 varieties of 
shows, а conglom- 
eration guaran- 


teed to furnish * ves a bay piena! Ma ыш bys 
i. 6 


worth — and the inc ны 


тоге sensations 
than a three-ring 

151 square meal od 
attack of delirium i A at о . 


tremens carrying 
its own zoo. If 
anyone wasn’t 
satisfied with 50 


Te bare found. 


Three "heats in the Fat Men'S Race 


tickets at reduced prices, and ride all the bucking 
coasters to his heart’s content. Then at four 
o’clock he could go over to see the ball game; go from 
there to the races and finish up the evening at the 
dances. 

That we would consider it as one fine, large day, con- 
sidering it fore and aft, and nobody has yet questioned 
that opinion, so unless someone speaks up very quickly 
we are going to call it unanimous. 


The Evening Schools 


VERYTHING is about in readiness for the 

E opening of the evening schools and they will 

soon be again in full swing. Last year the war 

conditions caused some falling off in attendance before 

the schools closed, but, all things considered, the terms 

proved very suc- 
«cessful. 

This season 
the classes will be 
under the same 
head instructors 
as a year ago, 
with two excep- 
tions: С. S. Car- 
ney wil have 
charge of Eng- 
lish and C. Borg- 
mann will oversee 
the classes in 
Telephone Prac- 
tice. 

For those who 
desire to take. 
work in any of 
the other excel- 
lent evening 
offered in Chi- 
cago the educa- 
tional committee 


karse Ф warden- head f, 
Veo conid hea fel hem fron the origin nel: 


А z a ar 
cents’? worth of e e een rs r RA of the Club has 
nervous prostra- The ony mie of Һера en the grounds = ог will procure 
tions he could Part of the Picnic any information 
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Chess and Checkers 


ND now, just when 
А` the mercury is 
trying to fight 
its way over the top 
and nobody even wants 
to think of strenuous 
athletics, along comes 
the Chess and Checkers 
Section with the an- 
nouncement that they 
are going to open hos- 
tilities again on the 
24th of this month. As 
usual, old General Si- 
lence wil have charge 
of the campaign. 

Last season was very 
successful, in spite of 
| the loss of some of our 
very best players. We finished fourth in the City Chess 
League and won a slightly higher proportion of our 
games than previously. The teams finished in the fol- 
lowing order: Kenwood, Chicago, Northwest, Western 
Electric Federal, Sinai, Press Club, Engineers. 

James Shallcross won the Class “A” tournament in 
chess with a perfect score. The other players ranked as 
follows: 2nd, J. M. Stahr; 8rd, C. W. Boot; 4th, 
J. Friedl; 5th, W. R. Kunert; 6th, J. L. Harrington; 
7th, J. F. Grosvenor; 8th, S. B. Dunlap; 9th, B. A. 
Eliasson ; 10th, F. P. Poole; 11th, J. P. Fogel. 


James Shallcross, Hawthorne: 
Chess Champion 


HE Class “А” 

checkers cham- 

pionship went to 
F. J. Rada. The other 
players in finishing 
order were: R. Jack- 
lin, M. R. Fetter, J. 
Luhan, L. J. Lembitz, 
J. F. Gorski, W. Gold- 
faden, A. F. Hanzelin, 
G. J. Raush, J. M. 
Kuzel, A. J. Rada, B 
L. Jacobsen and W. 
Moose. 

The winners in the 
other tournaments 
were Class “B” Chess, 
C. R. Rasmussen ; Class 
C'? Chess, A. Greaves; 
Class “D” Chess, W. J. Malcolmson ; Class B' Checkers, 
C. A. Cavan; Class “С” Checkers, G. Machinnon ; Class 
“D” Checkers, F. Just; Class “E” Checkers, М. G. Knoll. 

Any chess or checkers experts who have joined the 
ranks of the Company’s employees since last season are 
urged to come forward when play begins against this 
month. 

And that’s probably all you will want to read of this 
throbbing, red-blood stuff unless the weather has cooled 


off decidedly before this is printed. Which we hope 
it has. 


F. J. Rada, Checker Champion of 
Hawthorne 


Accounting and Cost Division Holds Outing 


ARKED with a little more than the usual amount 
of Western Electric spirit, the annual outing of 
the Accounting and Cost Divisions of the New 

York Engineering Department was held on Saturday 
afternoon, August 10, at Atlantic Highlands. Arrange- 
ments were made under the able direction of Messrs. 
Barrows, Brown and Luster, and the Misses Fisher and 
Johnson. | 

Contrary to many dire predictions, the weather held 
uniform throughout the afternoon. 'The start was made 
from the Battery at 1.45 p. m. on the good ship 
Mandalay. Casting off а few minutes later under a 
storm of cheers from those on board, the Mandalay pro- 
ceeded down the harbor. The merriment on board was 
stilled for а time while the Statue of Liberty slowly 
swung astern. Relatives and sweethearts in the service 
were not forgotten, and many a heartfelt wish for their 
presence was heard. А few of the boys in the service 
were fortunate enough to be with the ones most dear to 
them, and, needless to say, they did not suffer for lack of 
attention. 

Old and young enjoyed the advantage of the orchestra 


and dance floor and could be seen at all times swaying 
through many intricate steps of terpsichore. 

*Jim" Moravec hesitated ever so little in embarking 
upon а waltz, but finally made the plunge. "The rolling 
of the ship and not the want of a fair partner was 
the probable reason for his delay. 

However, “Phil” Goodwin hesitated not and led the 
others & merry chase to see who would reach the dance 
floor first. 

“Father” Barrows and the little Barrows were there 
in force and frolicked under the direct supervision of 
*Mother" Barrows. 

Upon the docking of the ship at Atlantic Highlands, 
the crowd slowly streamed ashore to partake of the many 
dainty lunches. A few daring souls braved the briny deep 
and as a result of their temerity, were almost left behind. 

The return trip contributed its full quota of laughter 
and fun, and, last but not least, a few pangs of hunger. 
The many empty lunch baskets bore mute witness of the 
terrible punishment they had received. Upon reaching 
New York, the many parties broke up with that dearly 
cherished and oft-heard phrase, “Try and be on time 
Monday morning." 
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A Man Is Nobody at a Wedding, Anyway 
B somebody's eagle eye discovers that the 


men in this picture are all of the wrong gender, 

we may as well explain that the Hawthorne wed- 
ding was merely a preliminary to a real wedding, in 
which Miss Louise Caldwell, the happy bride shown here- 
with, was married to S. O. Nelson, department 6435, not 
herewith, unless you are able to see his photograph on 
the piano by following the direction of the bride’s gaze. 
However, if you would rather gaze elsewhere on the pic- 
ture, the following list will tell you who else was in the 
party. 

Standing (from left to right) Misses: Estelle 
Wickum, 6470; Louise Horne, 6096; Marge DeLinde, 
6442; Louise Caldwell, 6442 (now Mrs. S. O. Nelson); 
Mabel Larson, 6470; Mabel Anderson, 6470; and Anna 
Londergon, 6442. 


Sitting (from left to right) Misses: 
6600; Lillian Clifford, 6442. 


Jean Horne, 


Hawthorne Humor 


D. A. Wallace, chief draftsman at Hawthorne, has for 
years run one of “the cars that made walking popular,” 
but recently some oily salesmen slid him over into the 
Dodge Brothers’ camp. When asked by a court martial 
to explain the reason for his desertion, “Sandy” had a 
canny Scotch defense ready. Well, you see," he ex- 
plained, “I had to do something to Dodge the high cost 
of flivving.” 

Sentence has not yet been passed, but a remark of that 
kind ought to get life. 


Plant Service Division Picnic 


Here is the story of the Plant Service Division’s picnic 
on August 1, told in two pictures. If you can’t read 
from those that everyone had a whopping good time, 
what is the use in our trying to assure you of that fact? 
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C. C. Kelly, of the Bullo Bulla Club, and Gus Siebert, of 
the Foam Blowers’ Association, Beside Themselves With Joy 
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As the Story Says, They Are All Girls, But You Don't Have 
to Be Able to Read to Discover That 


Belmont Installers Win 


The Western Electric Installers at Belmont defeated 
the Chicago Telephone Company team, the champions of 
the Telephone League, in a baseball game by the score 
of 18 to 12. The installers came up from behind with a 
score of 9 to 1 against them, rallying in the sixth inning. 
The line-up: 

Western Installers: Wills, r.f.; Couture, s.s.; Iverson, c.; Vogel, 
2nd; Kruger, Lf.; Hoffmann, c.f.; Roehling, Ist, p.; Sellinger, 
2nd b.; Scherzer, p., Ist b. 


Chicago Telephone Lineup: Scattone, c.f.; Hueuhl, c.; Croke, 
2nd b.; Lindberg, s.s.; Oesterman, Ist b.; Fitz, 3rd b.; Promke, 1.#.; 
Hagland, p.; Soderstrom, r.f. 


Married 


June 29—Miss Anna Hurt, department 7381, Hawthorne, to 
Joseph Janoch, of Chicago. 

June 29—Miss Elsa Lemberg, department 7381, Hawthorne, to 
Edward Neitzel, of Oak Park, III. 


The Whole Gang Lines Up Before the Camera at the Plant Service 


Division’s Picnic on August 10 
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Hawthorne Athletics 
The Mid-Season Golf Tournament 


*HE feature event on the July schedule of the 
Hawthorne Golf Club was the Mid-Season Han- 
dicap, which was won by J. R. Taylor, with E. B. 

Miller as runner-up. The matches were closely contested, 
especially those in 
which Mr. Taylor 
played as his final 
three rounds. Each re- 
quired 27 holes before 
a decision was reached. 
The tabulated results 
are shown below. 

The Cook County 
Open Championship 
was played during the 
month, and the Haw- 
thorne Club entered 
three players, Messrs. 
Buffham, Kelley and 
Dwyer, all three of 
whom were among the 
16 players out of а 
field of 55 to qualify. T. F. Dwyer got the “scare 
headlines” in the sporting sheets, and also the gold 
medal with the low qualifying score of 65. B. J. 
Buffham was right on his heels for second place, with a 
66 medal score. 

In the subsequent match rounds extending through 
the week Messrs. Kelley and Dwyer were eliminated, but 
Buffham (whose picture was published in last month’s 
News) never faltered, and carried the Hawthorne colors 
to victory in the final round of 86 holes, in which he de- 


J. R. Taylor, Winner of the 
Mid-Season Golf. Tourney 


PE 


cu 
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feated the 1917 champion, R. A. Bowker, without being 
pressed, 5 and 4. 

It is hoped that arrangements can be made to enter 
Mr. Buffham in the City Championship, which is 
played during August, as we believe he is able to wear the 
double crown. As our star is only 19 years old, Messrs. 
Evans, Ouimet, et al., had better look to their laurels. 

August 10th is the schedule date for the qualifying 
round of the Hawthorne Championship, to be played 
without handicaps, 16 to qualify. This is the event in 
which “class” will tell, and the **dopesters" are already 
looking forward to a close fight between Messrs. Buffham 
and Rautenbusch for the gold medal. 


Summary of Mid-Season Handicap 


C. G. Crowder R. W. Kuhnle 
R. W. Kuhnle | 5 and 4 R. W. Kuhnle 

4 and 2 
B. J. Buffham J.C. McBride 
J.C. McBride | 5 and 4 J. R. Taylor 

2 up 
27 holes 

C. G. Holmberg, Jr.)] R. McCullagh 
R. McCullagh | 4 and 3 J. R. Taylor 

2 up D 
J. R. Taylor | J. R. Taylor 27 holes 8 E 
M. Kelley 3 and 1 a 

S 

C. M. Dolan C. M. Dolan at 
R. P. Ashbaugh | 2 and 1 | E. B. Miner) Se 

1 up 8 
E. B. Miller E. B. Miller 
J. Carr l 6 and 4 

E. B. Miller 
5 and 4 
W. A. Titus W. A. Titus 
P. B. Miller ! 4 and 3 
W. A. Titus 

P. E. Kern | T. M. Erickson 3 and 2 


T. M. Erickson 3 and 2, 


LEFT SHOULDE 
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Western Electric Company 
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Office of publication and address of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


“How can we make our coal last ?” 


HE Fuel Administrator says you 

can have only enough coal to keep 
your home at a temperature of 68°. If 
you waste your coal supply either by 
careless attention to the furnace or 
overheating the house, the government 
is not going to let you have any more. 


What you need is the automatic 
coal-saving Western Electric Heat 
Regulator. | 


This little device regulates the drafts 
of the furnace so that just enough coal 
is burned to maintain an even temper- 
ature of 68°. 


Before you retire, set the Regulator 
just as you would an alarm clock and 
it will regulate the fire for a low tem- 
perature at night and for 68 degrees 
when you awake. No more shivery 
trips to the cellar before breakfast. 
Uniform burning of the coal—with no 


heat wasted—means that you will need 


to burn less coal. 


With the Western Electric Regu- 
lator, your home won't get cold, you 
won't waste any more heat, and you 
won't waste any more coal. 


More heat regulators will be sold this winter than can possibly be manufactured. Order 
yours now from your electrical contractor, or if he cannot supply you, write direct to 


our nearest office for Booklet No. 


"How to Get the Most Out of Your Furnace." 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta Savannah 
Boston Buffalo Richmond Kansas City Dallas 
New Haven ML racuse Memphis Birmingham Houston 
Pittsburgh Newark Charlotte 


Western Electric 


Chicago Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Detroit Cincinnati St. Pau Oakland Portland 
St. Louis Indianapolis Milwaukee 
New Orleans Omaha Oklahoma Duluth 


Los Angeles Spokane 
Salt Lake City Denver 


Heat Regulator 


This timely advertisement on the Heat Regulator will appear in the following popular magazines: 


Red Cross Magazine - October 


World's Work - - October 
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Supplied by International Film n 
King George of England Decorating Lieut. Michael Komorowski, of Hawthorne, for leading his 
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platoon to its objective with unusual gallantry on July 4. 
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VOLUME VII 


The Western Electric Company in War Time 
What the Company Is Contributing In Men, Money and Materials 


ment have come to recognize that this great war 

will be won by the Allies through their overwhelm- 
ing superiority in men, money, and materials. The men 
are being provided by the millions through voluntary ser- 
vice and the selective draft; the money is forthcoming 
through the gifts of the people, through their loans to 
the Government, and their taxes; and finally, the mate- 
rials are being produced at a rate hitherto undreamed of 
through the greatest mobilization of industry that th> 
world has ever seen. 

In this great economic readjustment, the Western 
Electric Company and Western Electric men are taking 
an important part—a part of far greater significance 
than any of us appreciate or indeed than can here be ade- 
quately described. The Western Electric is now close to 
100 per cent. a war industry but the News can not now 
tell the full story of our present measure of activity or 
achievement. All that we can say in explanation of this 
is that the company has enjoyed the privilege of serving 
the Government's military departments through its great 
rcsearch laboartories and its engineering talent, so as to 
have been able to secure results of great practical value 
toward winning the war. It can never be judged in its 
true perspective until we have won the war. 

In the meantime, however, the News has desired to set 
down in one place some part of the story of Western 
Electric war activity. This article is the result. Before 
it could be printed, it was submitted to the War Depart- 
ment and the Committee on Public Information at Wash- 
ington, and what follows bears their formal approval. 


Tz American people like the American Govern- 


How the company has come to its war activity of be- 
tween 90 and 100 per cent. may be summarized thus: 


l. 'The engineering department's time is now divided 
between the problems incident to the transmission of 
speech, broadly speaking—this for the benefit of the tele- 
phone industry, now under Government control, and 
these problems as applied particularly to warfare. 


2. The manufacturing departments are working 100 
per cent. on telephone and telegraph apparatus and cable 
for either the Government itself or its controlled oper- 
ating telephone and telegraph companies. 


8. The distributing department warehouses and dis- 
burses the foregoing equipment exclusively to these two 
classes of customers, and in so far as the business of job- 
bing electrical supplies is concerned, it is required to limit 
such sales to industrial plants actually engaged in war 
work, to contractors installing electrical material in such 
establishments, or to public service corporations, coal 
mines, street railways or others enjoying a preferred 
classification as essential to the conduct of the war. 


Even among the few exceptions to the foregoing, we 
are selling equipment like sewing machines, heat regula- 
tors, washing machines, farm power and light plants, and 
similar devices which because of their labor and fuel sav- 
ing character are looked upon by the Government as in 
the field of necessary manufacture, and up to now the raw 
material has been made available by; Government order. 

So it is that Western Electric is on а war time footing. 


H. A. HALLIGAN, Vice-President. 
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signed— Pershing 


N THE St. Mihiel sector we have achieved further successes. The junction of our troops advanc- 
ing from the south of the sector with those advancing from the west have given us possession 

of the whole salient to points twelve miles northeast of St. Mihiel and have resulted in the capture 
of many prisoners. 


Forced back by our steady advance the enem is retiring and is destroying large quantities 


of materials as he goes. 


The number of prisoners counted has risen to 13,300. Our line now in- 


cludes Herbeuville-Thiluet, Haltonville, St. Benquit- -Xammes, Jaulny-Thiaucourt and Vieville. 


OR all the world it might be a news brevity from 

F some small town far removed from the seat of the 

war. Over against this terse paragraph we have 

the voluminous cable reports which fill many columns in 

our daily papers. They all deal with the same subject 

—the war — and come ultimately from the same place 
the scene of action. 

Simple process, of course, the trans-Atlantic cable de- 
livers the news hot off the griddle, be it the day's com- 
munique from General Pershing's headquarters or the 
vivid articles by the correspondents with the troops at 
the front. Nothing wonderful about getting those dis- 
patches over. It’s just like launching a ship. You 
grease the ways, knock out the blocks and let ’er go. 

We all know about launching ships. Why shouldn’t 
we. The papers are full of it; the drug stores display 


American wires beside a French road 


out the names to be borne by the vessels. 


(Signed) PERSHING. 


posters about the chances for young men in the merchant 
fleet, and, to crown it all, the first lady of the land picks 
And yet, every 
last one of those ships is, in one way or other, dependent 
on the same agency that transmits the news of the war— 
electrical communication. How is it then, that we hear 
so little of this important agent and take the whole mat- 
ter of telegraph and telephone for granted? 

Underlying the whole system of communicating mili- 
tary intelligence by wire there are, of course, the long- 
established commercial submarine cables with the con- 
necting land lines in Great Britain and on the continent 
in Europe and the corresponding lines in America. It is 


not the purpose of this article to deal with these lines 


except as they have been modified to meet the emergency. 

In the main we are interested in those things which 
have been accomplished by Americans in Europe since 
our frst contingents went over. You know all about the 
wonderful wharves at the ports of debarkation, and of 
the six hundred miles or more of standard American rail 
lines laid down. Did you ever hear of any kind of trans- 
portation system operated without recourse to telegraph 
or telephone or both? No, you didn't, anyway not since 
the Civil War. 

Let us state right off that American railroads in 
France are controlled just like а good many in the 
United States—by means of standard Western Electric 
alternating current selectors. Now, having our main 
arteries of supplies working, we can proceed. 

Along the French coast there are numerous ports 
turned over to the United States for landing troops and 
supplies. Somewhere in France is general headquarters. 
Also there are the headquarters of the Allied Council 
army headquarters, headquarters of lesser degree, camps, 
supply depots, hospitals and what not. Means of com- 
munication among all of these had to be provided. The 
existing French lines not being ad@quate to the handling 
of the increased traffic arising out lof the entrance of the 
United States into the war, the іста! Corps of our army 
decided to construct its own telegraph and telephone 
lines. And the lines have been built. Imagine, if you 
will, another trans-continental system; only this time 
working east instead of west. Already the distance 
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equivalent to the New York-Chicago line is constructed 
—part cable and part open wire. The length of line will 
be increased as our troops advance eastward and the 
consolidation of positions warrants the building of per- 
manent lines. Of course, all of the present system isn’t 
just one straight line. It comprises main lines between 
important centers and ramifications to depots, ports, 
camps, etc. Like all American long-distance lines, those 
in France are used for simultaneous telegraph and tele- 
phone transmission. 

And this is where we start to talk real loud about what 
the Western Electric people did to make the line a suc- 
cess. Probably you know of our big peace-time jobs, 
to purchase, warehouse and distribute the enormous 
quantities of line material that go to make up the A. T. 
& T. Company, and associated company lines through- 
out the United States. What more natural than that we 
should be consulted about the overseas line. 

The Signal Corps told us that they could get poles in 
France. (This is not a Czecho-Slavic joke.) We knew 
where to get the rest of the usual pole-line material and 
we certainly knew where to go for switchboard and other 
central office apparatus, for toll test desks, for amplifier 
equipment and for printing telegraph apparatus. So 
that part was easy. Now enter Mr. Submarine. He 
picks out the ship loaded down with cross arms, pins and 
insulators for fifty miles of line. Possibly he gets it. 
That leaves the copper wire for those fifty miles, which 
is on another ship, looking around for some place to hang. 
That scheme didn’t look good to us. So we got together 
everything except the poles and hired a warehouse 
„somewhere in the U. S.” Here the material was grouped 
in ten-mile lots. That is, any lot of material contained 
everything except the poles for putting up ten miles of 
standard line. Then we loaded these lots on ship after 
ship. If one didn't get over the others did, and there 
was the material in France right down to spades and 
crowbars. 

Now the telegraph and telephone battalions of the 
Signal Corps were ready to put up the line. How? 
Why, according to specifications. (This is an engineer- 
ing joke best understood by the shop and by everybody 
waiting for the shop to get through waiting for the en- 
gineering department.) 

What specifications? That's where we come in again. 
The Signal Corps told us what they wanted to do and 
a group of engineers was told off for the purpose of 
writing up regular equipment specifications and seeing to 
it that the material in accordance with those specifica- 
tions was collected and shipped in those ten-mile lots. 

At important centers the switchboards are Western 
Electric No. 1D (the standard lamp signal board). All 
associated central office, toll line and repeater equipment 
is also Western Electric. At those substations using 
commercial sets various American makes are in service. 
Covering all installations of commercial apparatus the 
Signal Corps specification requires the practice shall be 
equal to Bell practice.” 

By this time you will be inclined to think that the Sig- 
nal Corps is trying to set up in opposition to the French 
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А corner pole in a French village 


Ministry of post. and telegraph by running a private 
wire system. Well, it isn’t. The commercial line—that 
is commercial as regards construction and operation—is 
in operation only in those zones which are not close up 
to the scene of actual fighting. 

Ultimately all messages to general headquarters and 
other highly important places and messages for trans- 
mission to America go over the commercial line. Where 
do these messages originate? Most anywhere. Some 
come just as your every-day messages come up and on 
similar apparatus. But don’t imagine that every subset 
in France is a desk set or a wall set. 

Even outside of the actual fighting zone there are 
oftentimes places at which temporary telephone service 
must be provided, for instance in camps under canvas. 
Troops and supply train on the march must be able to 
communicate with headquarters or with points ahead. 

For such uses as these the so-called camp telephone is 
provided. "This is a self-contained portable set. Like 
all other portable sets, it is of the local battery type, 
arranged so that it may call or be called by a centra? 
energy station. The standard camp set (see photo) is 
a wood-box affair. In the box are the necessary mech- 
anism for calling and being called. Also there are the 
batteries and the hand set. The latter, when the set is in 
service, is hung on a hook much like a receiver. This 
hook projects beyond the case but may be folded out of 
sight when it is desired to change the location of the set. 
The apparatus, while not intended for field service, may 
nevertheless be subjected to fairly rough treatment, 

A modification of this set, the Field Telephone, is used 
by supply trains. This set is a combination of the camp 
telephone and of the old field or service buzzer. 'The 


Camp Telephone in use in Army 


combination consists of putting into the telephone set 
an interrupter and a telegraph key to permit sending 
telegraph signals over a line which, because of breaks and 
leaks, would be impossible for telephone service. You 
may be surprised to learn that with this telegraph outfit 
it is possible to send a message, even though a consider- 
able portion of the line be torn away. If ever you got a 
kick from the induction coil used in the interrupter you 
would understand where the set got its strength. As we 
know from recent events that a supply train may at any 
minute find itself in the thick of the fighting it will be 
seen that the Field Telephone deserves its name. 

Mention has been made of the Field or Service buzzer. 
This was one of the two original standard Signal Corps 
sets. The other was the old form of the camp set, a 
heavy, bulky affair replaced since the war started by the 
sets just described. The Service buzzer has survived in 
its old form (this brings us into the realm of the more 
purely “field” sets). Essentially the Buzzer is a high- 
powered telegraph set for use in sending messages over 
hastily constructed lines. A transmitter and a receiver 
are provided for talking when good lines are encountered. 
All telephone sets and practically all telegraph sets 
operate under the disadvantage that the enemy may pick 
up the messages inductively by throwing wires across the 
line to be observed or, in some cases, by just laying wires 
in the general neighborhood of the line. In the case of 
the Service Buzzer the telegraph instrument is so efficient 
that it is possible for the enemy to read our messages 
without getting anywhere near our line. This means 
that the set must be used at some distance away from the 
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enemy's lines or else only for comparatively unimportant 


messages. i 

It must not be concluded from the foregoing that we 
can’t do anything without letting the other fellow in оп 
it. There are now being manufactured by us sets of such 
a nature that the signals which they send out cannot be 
picked up except by a similar set. 

When the French got into the war they fell in love 
with our 1375 telephone set. This was originally devel- 
oped for use by the U. S. Forest Patrol. Later the U. S. 
Field Artillery took up the set to some extent. For some 
unknown reason the French dubbed our set “Poste Serbe” 
—Serbian Set. To-day it is the telephone set most in 
use in actual combat. It is like the camp telephone as 
far as operation goes but somewhat different in construc- 
tion. The carrying case is leather and can stand bang- 
ing around with the artillery or being dragged through 
mud. The hand set is the American lineman’s type, 
good for all sorts of abuse and capable of cracking 
skulls that need such treatment. Experience has pointed 
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out to the Signal Corps 
where this set may be im- 
proved and we are now 
working on the problem. 
As this is written the rede- 
signed set is almost readv 
for submitting to the Signal 
Corps officers. 

We have nów briefly de- 
scribed the main sets used 
for telegraphing and tele- 
phoning in camp and in field 
overwire lines. That leaves the switchboard to be con- 


sidered. Of these there are three now standard. The first 


is the Camp switchboard. This is a magnetic signal 
board for use with local battery sets described in the 
foregoing. To all intents and purposes it is the switch- 
board from some small town exchange put up in trunk 
form so that it can readily be moved about. This switch- 
board is used in camps where there are no permanent ex- 
changes and in stations such as field headquarters, divi- 
sion headquarters, and the like. The board has recently 
been redesigned by our engineers. The new type is shown 
in the photograph. Several of these boards can be set 
side by side and operated as one the same as though you 
had a two- or a three-position commercial board. 

The switchboard used close up to the front is an Amer- 
ican adaptation of a French design. It is called the 
mono-cord because of the fact that each unit is equipped 
with one cord for connecting with other units in the 
board. The capacities are four, eight and twelve lines. 
The units are entirely in interchangeable. The frames 
are built for the capacities mentioned. The signal is a 
sensitive drop which operates on the generator output of 
the camp telephone, field telephone and 1875 telephone 


Mono-Cord Board with carrying case 
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sets and on the buzzer cur- 
rent of the Service Buzzer. 
All told, an all-around 
drop. The switchboard can 
be carried around as needed 
in a case provided for the 
purpose. Spring clips on 
the top and the bottom of 
the frame make it easy 
quickly to hook up the lines 
and the operator’s set. This 
is essential for the switch- 
board is used right up where the whizz bang is popular. 
Last but not least is the new prison-van looking affair 
which goes wherever wanted and reveals itself a fully 
equipped central office capable of handling all the phases 
of the traffic of a city of 25,000 people. This switchboard 
can be hurried to the scene of a fire, for instance, to take 
the place of an exchange of the commercial type or to 
the new location of hastily shifted headquarters. In 
fact, if a real live switchboard is needed anywhere, the 
van goes there. It 1s not intended, of course, for dugout 
stations. 

And now about catching the submarine. Have we 
helped in that? Of course, we have, but just at present 
they are not permitted to say much about it. Suffice it 
to say that our engineers have worked on and perfected 
devices, which have been of inestimable value in the de- 
tection of those pests of the sea known as U-boats. 

Speaking of airplanes and wireless brings us back 
to the ground again. In some cases the advance is so 
rapid that wires can’t be laid quickly enough or are 
not available. Then the radio (wireless) sets come into 
play. Short-range instruments for communicating with 
headquarters are uscd. It has been mentioned that the 
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The Automobile Telephone Exchange 


service buzzer can send over a broken line. Making use 
of this quality of a high-power buzzer, a set has been de- 
veloped which, instead of sending through air, buzzes 
through the ground. In other words, a wireless set which 
uses the earth entirely as its medium. The signals are 
picked up and amplified so that they may be read. The 
enemy can also get in on the message if he has the right 
kind of amplifier, but what he reads generally tells him 
to make his getaway without standing on the order of his 
going. Or else he may hear that somebody in some shell 
hole wants some strawberry jam. Anyway, the latter was 


a favorite joke among the British up in the front line. 

Now the Western doesn’t claim the credit for all the 
good work that the army is doing along telephone and 
telegraph lines. But we do claim that, of the apparatus 
discussed in the foregoing, we have manufactured all of 
the various types at some stage in the game. In addi- 
tion, the engineering department has developed appa- 
ratus for the Signal Corps the same as it would for any 
customer, and left it to the customer to buy where he 
sees fit. In other words, not only do we design for manu- 
facture but we design as consulting engineers. 


— 2 


Lending Men 


VER since the United States entered the war, the 
Western Electric Company has been lending men 
to Uncle Sam for civilian work. Every now and 

then we discover that some Western Electric man is pecu- 
liarly well equipped for some job he has in hand, so he 
steps in and asks for the man he wants. And the Com- 
pany always says “yes,” even though the man is greatly 
needed in his regular job, because it recognizes the fact 
that the winning of the war is the one thing to be accom- 
plished just now, and everything else must be subordi- 
nated to that great purpose. 

Sometimes these loans of men have proved permanent 
—using the word permanent in the sense of “for the 
duration of the war.” 

From time to time the News has recorded the work of 
some of these men, but this issue which attempts to tell 
about the war work that the Company has done and is 
doing, would be incomplete if it passed them by without 
mention. 

The following list includes the names which have come 
to the attention of the News: 


to Uncle Sam 


C. C. Olayton.... Antwerp Factory......... War Trade Board. 
E. Н. Colpitts... Assistant Ohie? Engineer. . Technical Investigation of Com- 
munication. 
E. B. Craft..... Assistant Chief Engineer .. Technical Investigation of Com- 
munication. 
P. К. Condict...Foreign Sales Manager.... War Trade Board, Now Major 
in О. 8. Army. 
J. W. Dietz..... Education Department.... Provost Marshal's Dept. 
W. Н. Graham.. Statistician ............. Quartermasters Department, 
U. 8. Army. 
Harry L. Grant. Sales Manager, Chicago... Quartermaster's Department, 
Army. 
Alice Heacock...Secretary ............... Quartermaster's Department, 
S. Army. 
T. H. Moore....Statistician ............. Quartermaster's Department, 
U. 8. Army. 
L. M. Nicholls... Statistician ............. Statistical Work for Gen. Staff. 
A. L. Salt...... Vice-President ........... War Purchasing Board. 


Gerard Swope.... V..Pres. & Gen. Sales Mgr. Assistant to Director of Pur- 
chase, Storage and Traffic. 


W. P. Sidley....V.-Pres. and Gen. Counsel. National War Work Council of 
Ү. М. С. A. 


О. D. Street..... Asst. Gen. Sales Manager. . Quartermaster's Department, 
U. Army. 

J. M. Stahr...... Accounting Department.... Factory Accounting Methods 
Inspection. 

Р. L. Thomson... Advertising Manager Advertising Manager for N. J. 
Liberty Loan Campaign. 

Harry B. Thayer. President ............ Aircraft Board. 

J. M. Winans... Statistician ............. Quartermaster's Department, 
U. 8. Army. 
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themselves out after a few reports. Reporting 
is a wearing business. 

Reporters die young, without a dissenting vote. Their 
demise occurs either while trying to pry news out of 
somebody or after it is published. In the latter case it 
is usually because they neglected to mention numerous 
very important things that nobody thought to tell them 
about when they were out news sleuthing. 

Wherefore we just know there is going to be a death 
in the News family after this story of Hawthorne’s war 
work appears. Because we are absolutely sure to leave 
out something, and most certainly it will be something 
that ought to be in, for every part of Hawthorne’s work 
for Uncle Sam is worth featuring. 

Is there a life-insurance agent in the house? All right, 
then. Let’s go: 

About a year and a half since, as you know, Uncle 
Sam started in to carry the scrap to the Kaiser, prepara- 
tory to carrying the Kaiser to the scrap. To do this he 
needed troops and he needed guns and he needed boats 
and he needed aeroplanes, but equally as much he needed 
telephones and switchboards and wireless outfits to tell 
the troops where to go and the guns where to shoot and 
to talk with his boats patrolling the waters and his 
planes patrolling the air. 

Now, Hawthorne had never made a gun or a boat or 
an aeroplane but telephones—why, we had some sixty 
acres of floor space devoted to nothing else than making 


N O wonder the big guns on the Western front wear 
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The Big Works and the Big Work 
What Hawthorne Is Doing to Help Make the World Unsafe for Autocracy 


telephones and associated apparatus. Not only that, 
but we were preparing to put up more buildings, which 
were urgently needed to take care of our work. 

Just then Uncle Sam threw away his light squirrel 
rifle, tore out the old speaking tube and began to shout 
for some up-to-date tools to take with him to Berlin. 
The old fellow had his dander up. He had a fight on and 
he wanted to get into it quick. When it comes to start- 
ing a fight we'll admit he goes slow, but nobody ever has 
to complain of his lack of speed after somebody starts 
one for him. 

So when he began asking us for telephone equipment 
in a hurry we knew he wanted it quick. And he got it 
quick. Moreover, he is getting it quick and, mostover, 
he will continue to get it quick just as long as he wants 
it quick. 

Now, usually “quick” for complicated new telephone 
apparatus means several months at the least, and per- 
haps a year or more, if the apparatus is very complex. 
The engineers at New York must first develop their de- 
sign, make one or more models and try them out by ex- 
haustive tests. 'Then these engineering models and the 
drawings must be sent to Hawthorne, where they are 
studied by committees of manufacturing experts with а 
view to deciding upon the best and most economical 
methods of manufacture. Their deliberations usually re- 


sult in recommendations of certain changes in the design, 


to facilitate manufacture, strengthen the apparatus or 
make it work more positively. The engineering depart- 
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New organization developed to make tubes for Uncle Sam's apparatus. They have made a fine record on extremely delicate work 
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Testing wireless telephone sets 


ment then considers these suggested changes and ap- 
proves them, unless they interfere in some way with the 
proper functioning of the apparatus. The shops must 
now design and make tools, put them into actual opera- 
tion in the regular departments and assemble a model 
(called a “‘tool-made sample") from the parts these tools 
make. This tool-made sample goes to the engineers for 
approval. If it gets the approval manufacturing begins. 
If not, there is further time required to eliminate what- 
ever imperfections exist. 

It is easy to see why all this takes time, especially 
since the work has to be fitted in so as not to interfere 
with the schedules on work already in the shops. At 


that, our summary only hits the high spots of what must . 


be done. Nothing has been said of the numerous orders 
and schedules that must be made up by the production 
branch to get а job under way, nor of the raw material 
requisitions that must go through, nor of a hundred 
other necessary details. Where thousands of different 
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orders are being handled at the same time, they must be 
handled systematically. 

How, then, can the shops turn out Government ap- 
paratus at the speed they have attained? Well, in the 
first place, when a rush Government order comes in, there 
isn’t another order in the place but has to sit back and 
play second fiddle. That Government order gets more 
attention than a pretty girl passing a bachelors’ club. 
And it hurries on its way as fast, too. 

To take one example, we made 50,000 of a certain type 
of portable switchboards for the Government. Under 
ordinary conditions five months would have been a good 
delivery date on the order. Remember it was new ap- 
paratus, which had to go through the development 
process outlined above. Remember, too, that Uncle Sam 
needed it in a hurry. The manufacturing organization, 
remembering both of these things, decided that it could’ 
get the work out on a break-neck schedule in six weeks. 
It had to be that sort of a schedule for (to mention just 
one difficulty) the tool-room, already overcrowded, would 
have to rush out $11,000 worth of new tools for the job. 

Fifty-six toolmakers were put on the job at the start, 
and they went at it with а will. 'They were bound to 
meet that schedule for the Government if it was humanly 
possible. 

Five days later came an appeal from the Signal Corps 
to try to better our delivery date. They needed those 
boards badly and they needed them quickly. 

Well, that was enough. If they needed them they 
would get them or the Hawthorne employees would know 
why. One hundred and eighty-two toolmakers were at 
once assigned to the work. Sleeping and eating were 
secondary matters to those boys until those tools were 
finished. We don't believe any body of toolmakers in the 
world could have beaten their record. 

Then the job went into the manufacturing depart- 
ments, which were on their toes waiting to grab it. And 
then it went to the Government, zip !— 
just three weeks and one day after the 
work was begun at Hawthorne. That was 
holding up Father Time and taking a little 
over four months away from him, but he 
knew it was in & good cause and didn't 
object. Апа since then he has got used 
to it. We clip his whiskers every time 
Uncle Sam asks us to, but it keeps us on 
the jump, for he squirms very lively at 
times. 

One of these times was when Hawthorne 
made the first wireless telephone sets for 
the Government. 'They were the first wire- 
less sets ever made by the Company out- 
side of the engineering department's model 
shops and the testing on them was new 
and decidedly different from anything the 
manufacturing department had ever done 
before. Moreover, the engineering depart- 
ment was so crowded on the designing of 
the sets that it was necessary for the shops 
to develop practically all their own test- 
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ing apparatus from notes made by a member of the 
inspection department, who went to New York to get the 
necessary data. 

Now working out testing methods on involved physical 
phenomena is no easy matter. When it comes te ap- 
paratus we have been making for a considerable time, 
the shops can test apparatus and tell right away just 
“where the bugs are," but with new phenomena it is a 
case of search until they are found. With new ap- 
paratus, too, there is of course an added chance of mis- 
takes in the manufacturing or assembling work. 


But, difficulties or no difficulties, the Government 
needed some of those sets in a hurry. So the inspection 
people worked from 7:80 to midnight every day for a 
week, including all day Sunday—the same group, that 
is; not two shifts. Right behind them all the time, tramp- 
ing on their heels, were the jobbing departments, hustling 
out the sets. And at the works gate just before time for 
the fast train to leave for New York was a taxicab, ready 
to hurry the sets to the station. "The taxi was held 
there until the last second so hat the shops might squeeze 
one more set through before train time. By the way, the 
scts got on the train by being carried as the excess bag- 
gage of some of our Hawthorne men going to New York. 
But Uncle Sam got his sets, all right. 

That is only one of dozens of different schemes devised 
to defeat delays. For instance, New York calls Haw- 
thorne, and Hawthorne calls New York by long-distance 
telephone several times a day on urgent matters that 
can not be delayed, while difficulties are straightened out 
by correspondence. 

Nowadays it is nothing unusual for an engineering 
department messenger to answer the buzzer and receive 
instructions like this: Get your hat, Smith, as quickly 
as you can. I want you to take a little run out to 
Chicago on the Limited. Hawthorne has to have these 
drawings and models so they can start work on them 
tomorrow afternoon sure" That's speed! Here is some 
more speed: 

You have heard of the telephone re- 
peater, one of the inventions that made the 
transcontinental line possible. It looks 
а good bit like an incandescent lamp. And 
we are not going to'tell you what it acts 
like unless you are breathlessly interested 
in such simple affairs as “ionic bombard- 
ments,” “filament currents,” and other 
many syllabled high-browisms. You'll 
probably know all you would care to as- 
similate about the device if we tell you that 
it is a very necessary part of wireless tele- 
phone and telegraph apparatus. 

Up until last March the Hawthorne 
Works had never made any of these new 
tubes. They had been made in small quan- 
tities at New York in our engineering lab- 
oratories with highly skilled testing, super- 
vising and advisory staffs, but our com- 
pany had never produced them with regu- 
lar shop operatives and routine inspection. 


tion. 
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Testing aeroplane sets 


But it became necessary to get them out in large quan- 
tities to take care of the Government demands, and the 
job was turned over to the regular manufacturing organ- 
ization at Hawthorne. It at once became necessary to 
organize a large department, capable of the highly skilled 
work necessary to produce these tubes. 


Too much can not be said in praise of that organiza- 
From the first they have considered their work 
more as a patriotic duty than as a routine task. Their 
once aim is to get tubes to the Government in the great- 
cst possible numbers and in absolutely perfect condition. 
Their schedule has been overtime every night and Satur- 
day afternoons since the job started last March, which, 
you will probably admit, is sticking to the job. 

The tube job was an extremely difficult one to get 
started. For instance, liquid air is used in one stage of 
the manufacturing process and a source of supply had 
to be secured at once, to avoid delay while our own 
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machine was being installed. 
In the emergency arrange- 
ments were made with. the 
University of Chicago, 
which allowed us the use of 
the machine in their labora- 
tories. Then, too, arrange- 
ments had to be made for 
the difficult and delicate 
testing required оп the 
tubes, and a testing group 
had to be trained in the 
work. The mere enumera- 
tion of the tests gives some 
idea of their complexity. 
There is an oscillation test, 
a test for wave detection, a 
vibration test, an amplification test, an insulation resis- 
tance test, a breakdown voltage test and a gas test. The 
vibration test is about the only one that would be intel- 
ligible to a layman. In this test the tube is placed in an 
electro-magnetic testing mixture that whirls and tips 
and twists and wiggles it until your head swims from 
watching the thing. That is to simulate the very worst 


Liquid air machine recently installed for work on Government 
apparatus 
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conditions the tube must 
meet in aeroplane work. 

And, mind, you, not one 
slightest detail of any .of 
these extremely delicate and 
difficult tests 1s ever slurred 
over by any one of the sev- 
enty girl testers. No tube 
is going to fail for the 
boys in France if they can 
help it. 

There is the Hawthorne 
spirit. Everybody is back of 
the Government work with 
every ounce of strength. 
you can't mention anybody 
without mentioning every- 
everybody. Our employment lists may read like an 
appendix to “The Melting Pot,” but our achievements 
read 100 per cent. American. There is no long or hard 
work for Uncle Sam that can draw a grumble out of 
anybody—not while our boys are fighting for us on the 
other side. 

We'll break our backs till it’s over “over there.“ 
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George Howard Nash, C. B. E. 


\ \ J ORD came from England recently that George 
Howard Nash, the chief engineer of our allied 
house in London, has been made a Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. This order, which 
was instituted since the beginning of the war, is confined 
to civilians whom the King wishes to honor for distin- 
guished services to the Empire. | 
The exact service which Mr. Nash has rendered is 
veiled in а certain measure of secrecy, but the following 
paragraph from the Passing Show, a well-known English 
weekly, give some indication of the work in which Mr. 
Nash is engaged: | 
“I see that Lord Jellicoe has seen fit to revive his submarine 
prophecy. You will remember that Lord Jellicoe ventured on the 


opinion that the submarine menace would be conquered by August. 
At the time of this prophecy I ventured to suggest that the predic- 


tion savored of rashness, and from what I heard at the Admiralty 
last week it is certain that this prediction of Lord Jellicoe will not 
be fulfilled. The U-boats are still doing an immense amount of 
destructive work, and it would be foolish to blind ourselves to their 
activities, or to assume that they have become a negligible factor 
in the war. Of course, the Navy їз doing splendidly; but we shall 
have to increase our production of ships, and also we shall have to 
take а much heavier toll of the U-boat pirates, before the menace 
is conquered. 


*By the way, who is the mysterious Mr. Nash of whom it is said 
that he has done more than any other man alive to conquer the 
U-boat? Sir Edward Carson believed that if the British public 
knew their indebtedness to Mr. Nash there would be a statue 
erected to him in every town in the Kingdom. Why should not the 
British public know?" { 


To his associates in the Western Electric Company on 
this side of the Atlantic, the identity of Mr. Nash is no 
mystery; and they all will be glad that he has been so 
signally honored. 


E. B.. Craft Back From Europe 


ant chief engineers, has just returned from a 

trip to Europe undertaken at the request of the 

Government for the purpose of making а technical 

inspection of communications. He left New York in the 
middle of June. 

During his stay in Europe Mr. Craft saw a large part 

of the battle line, one stage of his journey being an auto- 


| ** B. CRAFT, опе of the Company's assis t- 


mobile trip along the part of the line held by the French 
and American troops. 

While he was in Nancy the town was bombed by Ger- 
man aeroplanes, some of the bombs falling less than half 
a block away while Mr. Craft was on the balcony of his 
hotel watching the anti-aircraft guns in their attempts 
to repel the raiders. Another interesting experience was 
a flight of 180 miles in an aeroplane over England. 
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The Defeat of the Submarine Hunting the U Boat 
By Arthur Pollen | 


(This article is reprinted from the July 11 issue of “The Daily Chronicle,” London) 


divided, as we saw in a previous article, into four 

general categories. They can be stalked on the 
surface, principally a night game, for it is then. that 
they come up to store their batteries, or they may be 
hunted after their whereabouts has been detected, either 
when they are viewed by aircraft or heard by hydro- 
phones. These are the two active processes of pursuit 
and attack. The operations of submarines may next be 
hampered and restricted and the boats themselves de- 
stroyed by the direct attack on and the destruction of 
their bases—a very excellent form of offensive indeed, 
but indirect, so far as the submarine itself is concerned, 
unless by accident it is lying at the base when the attack 
is made. There is, finally, the establishment of passive 
obstacles, such as mines or other barrages across the 
routes which the submarines are bound to take in going 
to or from the harbors at which the crews are rested and 
the boats are refitted for their task. 


í [ HE direct offensive against the submarine can be 


Hunting by Hydrophone 


In hunting the submarine exactly the same principles 
—and almost exactly the same procedure—are followed 
as in hunting wild beasts. If you want to kill a fox, you 
sweep one wood after another until the animal is found, 
when the hounds take up the scent and, if they can keep 
it, run him down and kill him. Substitute hearing for 
scent and you have a pretty near approximation to sub- 
marine hunting by hydrophone. The main difference is, 
that you can never chase the submarine into the open, 
so that the “КШ? comes when the quarry is driven into a 
small known area and the whole of that area is made 
lethal by depth bombs. Sometimes the quarry may be 
viewed by an aeroplane, which, unseen itself, can descend 
te within a very short distance of the water and then 
drop bombs, or their underwater equivalent, the depth 
charge, on the unsuspecting U-boat. But the direct de- 
struction of submarines by aeroplanes is as exceptional 
as their direct destruction by midnight stalking, or, for 
that matter, by any other form of accidental encounter. 

For systematic pursuit some faculty which maintains 
communication between the hunter and the prey is neces- 
sary, and from the nature of things hearing, and there- 
fore the hydrophone, supplies the only conceivable 
faculty. This aspect of the campaign turns on the 
possession of hydrophones that do the required work in 
sufficient quantities, on adequate accompanying craft to 
complete the work with bombs, and on the skill with 
which the available means are combined and employed. 
This skill, in turn, is capable of many obvious sub- 
divisions. There must, for instance, be a directive staff 
at headquarters, capable of estimating every atom of 
news from the scattered commands at its true value, and 


drawing up the right orders to each local force, so that 
all efforts shall be co-ordinated. 'The local forces in turn 
must be organized on the principle shown to be the most 
effective. 'The actual execution of headquarters orders 
must naturally be left in all detail to the commanders of 
each individual force. In this kind of work there is 
clearly scope for almost infinite development and refine- 
ment of tactics, of skill with the different devices used, 
and of organization. In no department of war, then, is 
the importance of the best staff analysis and direction 
more crucial. " 


The Determining Factor 


But, when all is said, the determining factor in effi- 
ciency must ultimately be the production of the best 
possible hydrophone. By that I mean one which permits 
of the operator using it being able to get the kind of in- 
formation which will guide the hunt with the greatest 
exactitude and expedition. There is no difficulty in 
applying the well-known principle of the microphone to 
an underwater receiver. But water is the best conductor 
of sound there is, and, unless the microphone used for 
submarine hunting has certain peculiar qualities, it will 
not confer upon the listener the power of disintegrating 
combined and confused sounds into their constituent ele- 
ments and distinguishing the separate origin of each. 
The whole problem is complicated by the fact that the. 
ship which carries the hydrophone and those that accom- 
pany it, are themselves creators of sounds enormously 
more audible and insistent than those which come from a 
distance. But a faculty of disintegrating and dis- 
tinguishing the sounds is not sufficient. The ideal hydro- 
phone must lend itself also to obtaining the nearest pos- 
sible indication both of the direction from which the 
sound comes and its distance. Could perfection bc 
reached in these three qualities—distinctness, bearing 
and distance—the hydrophone would act as a position- 
determining rangefinder. 'The moment the submarine 
was near, the location of the target would be known, and 
its destruction an immediate affair. Hence, according 
as the hydrophone improves, so will this end be more 
nearly realized. 

It was said by the sage of old, that there was only one 
perfect thing in the world and that was the perfect fool. 
We shall perhaps never get the perfect hydrophone. But 
with the mine of knowledge and inventive faculty of four 
nations all actively engaged on this problem, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the perfect listening device will be- 
come nearer and nearer, until one which is at least ade- 
quately serviceable is developed. For that matter, the 
progress of the last two years has already been extra- 
ordinary, so that much may be expected from this branch 


‘of the offensive in the near future. 
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How the Distributing Houses Are Helping 
to Win the War 


HE fact that the Western Electric Company 

maintains distributing houses in about thirty-five 

of the principal cities of the country has placed it 
in a position to supply goods to the Government at short 
notice. Anyone who is familiar with the congested con- 
dition of the railroads can appreciate how valuable a 
service the distributing houses are rendering, and among 
those who have been prompt to take advantage of it 
are the Government officials scattered throughout the 
country, as well as the great industries which are en- 
gaged in war work. 

At all of the distributing houses, the employees have 
worked at top speed on their Government orders, and in 
addition have found time to do Red Cross work and help 
in many other ways to back up the boys at the front. 
A few of the things they have done and are doing will 
be set forth in the next few pages, but it will have to be 
only a few because, in order to give them all they deserve, 
it would be necessary to devote all this issue of the News 
to them. 


Richmond 


PEED of delivery was mentioned above as one of 
the chief virtues of a Western Electric distributing 
house, and Richmond has set a new record in that 

respect by delivering some wire by aeroplane. The 
Government furnished the aeroplane, to be sure, but to 
the Richmond house belongs the credit for devising the 
plan. Неге is the story as told by J. В. Odell, Rich- 
mond’s manager, in a message sent to the News at the 
very moment that the aeroplane was winging its way 
home with the wire. 


“Richmond has, I believe, the distinction of being the first West- 
ern Electric house to deliver its goods by aeroplane. The Supply 
Officer, Langley Field (Aviation Experimental Station), Hampton. 
Va., about one hundred miles away, called up this morning and 
stated they were in great need of some weatherproof wire. Of 
course, we had it in stock, and they asked us how quickly we could 
get it to them. We suggested express, which would have delivered 
the goods at Hampton tomorrow morning, but that was not quick 
enough for the Government's needs. We then proposed that they 
lend us the use of an aeroplane, as affording the quickest possible 
means of getting the goods to Hampton. Speaking literally, they 
took us up, and they will have the wire down there within three or 
four hours after they called us. 

“There is no telling what this incident will lead to, but I was 
always told as a boy to ‘hitch my wagon to a star’ and now I know 
what they meant. I see a vision of the ideal Western Electric de- 
livery service that recognizes no traffic rules and follows the pro- 
verbial direct route of the bee. 

“I sent our official photographer to get a picture of our men 
loading the wire into the plane, and I hope he gets there before the 
bird has flown.” * 


* The Government said “No” when the photographer arrived.—Ep. 


Philadelphia 

HAT have YOU done to help win the war? 
Stumped and dazed by the stupendous question, 
l your poor correspondent staggered down the 
aisle for any kind of help. The first person she bumped 
into was a stenographer. “What have you done to help 
win the war?” I asked her. She went right on pounding 
the keys, raised her head, grinned at me and answered 
very quictly, “Work for the Western.” For a minute I 
grinned back, then the grin faded away when just what 
her answer meant began to percolate, and I stood look- 
If I had been in the 

service, I believe I would have saluted. 
“Work for the Western.” Little did the Philadelphia 
House dream that it would be the pioneer on the job of 


ing at her in awe and reverence. 


furnishing Poles and Lighting Equipment for lighting 
the yards of a dismal swamp called Tinicum Island, to 
convert it into one of the largest shipbuilding plants in 
the world, made even more famous by Charles M. 
Schwab, and lastly made into history by the President 
himself, accompanied by his wife, who christened the 
first ship, Quistconck. 


Philadelphia always has specialized on industrial busi- 
ness, studied needs for years, and when the sudden ex- 
pansion came requiring emergency service, due to our 
long experience, we were “on our toes” and ready to 
“deliver the goods.” 


One large corporation is letting us act as a supply 
agent and, working with their industrial corps of engi- 
neers, we have been successful in keeping away ahead of 
schedules, and anticipating contract dates. 


We have donated liberally to Liberty Bonds, the girls 
especially doing a wonderful work. The last morning 
of the Third Liberty Loan drive, led by their enthu- 
siastic little chief, who conceived the idea, they raised 
$1,000 more than they had already subscribed, by 
matching the President. 


Philadelphia also dug down deep in its pockets for the 
“War Chest,” Philadelphia’s own combination of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, and Young 


Men’s Hebrew Association. 


But best of all, better than all the work we can do, 
far better than all the contributions we can give, Phila- 
delphia gave and is still giving its men. Eighty-five of 
the men have joined the colors. 

To those of us who have to stay at home, the little 
stenographer's answer might spur us on to put our 
shoulders to the wheel a little harder by just “Working 


. for the Western." 


Jessie A. MICKEY. 
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Savannah 
12 Savannah House has furnished considerable 


quantities of material for use at Camp Hancock, 

Augusta, Ga. ; Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. ; Camp 
Wheeler, Macon, Ga.; Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C.; 
U. S. Navy Camp, Charleston, S. C. ; U. S. Marine Camp, 
Paris Island, S. C. ; U. S. Navy Yards, Charleston, S. C.; 
U. S. Warehouses and Animal Embarkation Station, 
Charleston, S. C.; the Picric Acid Plant, Brunswick, 


The “Rosalie Hull" leacing the ways and gliding into the Sa- 


vannah River. This photograph was taken from our Savannah 
warehouse and, during construction, the “Rosalie Hull" was 
guarded at night by Western Electric floodlights 


a.; Government of the Republic of France Navy Yard, 
Savannah, Southland Shipbuilding Co., Savannah; 
Georgia Shipbuilding Co., Savannah; National Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Savannah; Savannah Dry 
Dock & Repair Co., Savannah; Jacksonville Dry Dock 
& Repair Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; American Shipbuilding 
Co., Brunswick, Ga. ; U. S. Maritime Corporation, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; Liberty Shipbuilding Co., Brunswick, Ga.; 
U. S. Aviation Station, Americus, Ga.; Muscle Shoals 
Development, Sheffield, Ala.; U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Key West, Fla.; du Pont Powder Co., Hermifage, Tenn., 
and French war vessels. 

The Savannah House has not only furnished electric 
material, but has been called on to obtain, among other 
things, for Government use 500 bed springs and mat- 
tresses, water tanks, automobiles and а 500 passenger 
capacity steamship and has been able to produce sup- 


plies in every instance almost immediately to the evident: 


satisfaction of our customers. 

Standard line material, both for ordinary line use 
and high tension use, flood lights, inside material, includ- 
ing motors, inter-phones outfits for ships and even fire 
control apparatus has been furnished by the Savannah 
House on Government calls, and some high compliments 
have been paid the service rendered on numerous jobs. 


Minneapolis 
ETWEEN the morning of August 12.and the 
afternoon of August 18, the Minneapolis office 
assembled, crated, marked and shipped via ex- 
Press, for use in France, 1,200,000 feet of No. 17 copper 
clad wire, It took hard work and plenty of it, but we 
Put the job through. 
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We have furnished the Dunwoody Naval Training 
School with miscellaneous telephone equipment for use 
in their classrooms. E. B. Denison has personally loaned 
to them data which he has collected during many years’ 
service, both in the operating telephone field and also in 
his work with the Western Electric Company. The 
Aviation Mechanics Training School, St. Paul, has in its 
classroom, a Western Electric Farm Lighting Plant 
with an extra set of batteries; one 1220-B switchboard, 
equipped with all kinds of cord circuits and all kinds of 
line circuits for demonstrations; miscellaneous telephone 
apparatus and parts for demonstration; all kinds of 
Western Electric telegraph apparatus, keys, sounders, 
relays, pole changers, etc., telegraph switchboards for 
use in classrooms. They have been furnished with all 
kinds of advertising matter, instruction books, diagrams 
of connections, circuit diagrams and similar information, 
which is daily used in the classroom. The Tent fiela and 
Acroplane field is floodlighted by Western Electric flood- 
lights. Their testing benches are equipped with West- 
ern Electric motors. The direct current used in the test- 
ing room is furnished from a Western Electric generator, 


Boston 
/ | \HROUGH the Charlestown Navy Yard, we have 


sold several ship telephone systems for use on 

' battleships and transports and several of the in- 
terned German liners were overhauled and repaired at 
Charlestown and equipped with common battery tele- 
phone systems. The two most interesting examples are 
the Kronprincessin Cecilie, now the Mount Vernon, which 
was torpedoed and narrowly escaped being sunk a few 


The Naval Training Station Barracks at Newport equipped by 
the Boston house 


days ago, and the Cincinnati, afterwards named the 
Covington, which was sunk by a torpedo about two 
months ago. 


At Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., we have furnished 
numerous telephone systems, which in many cases have 
been installed by former employees of the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the local telephone company. We 
have also furnished materials for the Government at 
Newport, R. I. 
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New Orleans 
| HEN war was first declared New Orleans em- 
ployed twenty-eight people. Three of our 
boys volunteered within six weeks after the 


formal declaration of war, two more followed in another 
two months, The draft called the sixth of our boys and 


Ryan Street in the heart of Lake Charles. This scene is typical 
of the destruction caused by the storm 


number seven joined the Navy, thus rounding out our 
twenty-five per cent. 

Those who have served their country in the Western 
Electric organization have been so loyal and faithful 
that it is difficult to pick out a special case of war ser- 
vice, but the recent storm that wrecked the Aviation 
Camp at Lake Charles, La., will serve as an example. 
We heard of the storm and telegraphed the Supply Of- 
ficer to know if we could help. Of course, the wires were 
down and the telegram delayed indefinitely. In the 
meantime, Dick Hammond, who was in the northern part 
of the State, boarded the train for Lake Charles, and by 
train, automobile and on foot got on the job the morn- 
ing after the storm. АП wires were down, the lighting 
system out of commission, and the Aviation Camp a 
wreck. 

A list of the material worst needed was made, and he 
made his way to the nearest station that had connections 
with New Orleans. 'The order reached us late Saturday 
night. Sunday morning two men, one white and one 
black, but both Americans, got two wagon loads of et- 
press on the noon train for Lake Charles, and when the 
first train crossed the bridge into the town it carried 
“QUALITY Pnopucrs" from New Orleans. 


Los Angeles 


M | HE gentleman standing beside the automobile is 
J. G. Loomer, who is devoting all of his time to 
work at shipyards. The sign on the back of his 

car is a special war service insignia, the use of which is 

restricted to Mr. Loomer and two other persons. 
In order that he may get from one yard to another 
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with the least possible loss of time, Mr. Loomer is armed 
with a special permit which authorizes him to exceed the 
speed limit. He also exceeds the usual work limit, for 
he is on the job seven days a week and is always in the 
office at half past seven in the morning. Nobody stays 
around to find out how late in the evening he stays there. 

But there are other war workers at Los Angeles. 
Located as it is, in such close proximity to various Gov- 
ernment institutions and the shipbuilding companies, 
we have been called upon to supply a considerable quan- 
tity of war material. We are in close touch with the 
following: Cantonment at Camp Kearny, Rockwell 
Field (Aviation), San Diego, Cal.; Balloon School at 
Arcadia, Cal.; March Field, Riverside, Cal.; Fort Mc- 
Arthur, Los Angeles Harbor; Marine Base, Los Angeles 
Harbor, and the various shipbuilding concerns at Long 
Beach Harbor. | 

Naturally the majority of the material has been for 
general supplies, but there have been many special fea- 
tures and а great many Floodlights have been installed. 
Of the latter, the Southwestern Shipbuilding Company 
at Long Beach has installed eighty-four, so that the 
watchmen can spot a man for half a mile in any direction. 

The Schofield Engineering Company at San Diego, 
that is building concrete boats, has installed а number 
of lamps; the Balloon School at Arcadia is using four- 
teen, in such а manner that the entire grounds are 
illuminated, and Rockwell Field at San Diego has in- 
stalled eleven of the 1,000 watt type. 
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J. G. Loomer, of Los Angeles, and his war-service insignia 


Chicago 
HE Western Electric Company at Chicago is 
doing everything within its power to assist in 
winning the war. We have placed our sales and 
engineering corps at the disposal of the Government 
offices and those having Government contracts. The 
Company has also made a definite ruling that it would 
sell certain lines only to those industries which were 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war. Our 
engineers have worked out plans for munition factories 
which expedited matters to such an extent that in a good 
many cases the Government was able to start operations 
prior to the time anticipated. This was accomplished 
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by our service department commandeering materials for 
the Government when necessary, regardless of whom it 
was for if it would assist the Government. We have en- 
deavored to carry stocks on hand which were properly 
adapted for Government work. 


_ For instance, special motors are required by Govern- 
ment institutions and we have arranged our stocks to 
take care of this demand. On other articles, where the 
Government or its contractors would find it necessary to 
develop some particular device for use in munition plants, 
we would immediately, after its development, offer the 


same article to others in the same line of work, thus 


helping the Government and its contractors. In а num- 
ber of instances, through the knowledge of our salesmen, 
we have been able to offer the Government and its con- 
tractors material right from our stock in substitution 
for special material on which they had placed rigid 
specifications, and on which there would have been con- 


siderable delay in delivery. 


Our salesmen are really no longer salesmen. 
real service men in every sense of the word, whose duties 
are to procure materials for the Government and its 
contractors, and in this way they have proved them- 
selves essential as engineering and service men for the 
Government. 


Our policy in dealing with contractors doing Govern- 
ment work is to advise them specifically in starting our 
negotiations that the Western Electric is in this thing to 
help the Government win the war, and if they will place 
themselves in our hands we will get the material they 
require at market prices and have it on the job when it 
is wanted. We are of the opinion that our success in 
connection with helping out the Government is due to the 
fact that the contractors had enough confidence in our 
Company to place themselves in our hands for the 
material they required. 


A majority of the business in Sunbeam lamps since 
America entered the war has been devoted to needs 
essential for the successful carrying out of the war and 
necessary industries. ‘They have been supplying а 
majority of the railroads, steel mills, munition factories, 
powder plants, the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
chemical firms, aircraft plants, packing and food indus- 
tries, sugar and glucose factories and other essential 
food firms, as well as public utilities, coal mines, public 
service companies, restaurants and hotels, cantonments 
and camps of the army, navy yards and shipbuilding 
plants. At the tenth annual Sunbeam Conference, held 
in Cleveland in July, the entire weekly program was con- 
ducted along the lines of Mr. Vanzwoll's opening address, 
whose subject was “Our Part in Winning the War.” 


Although at Clinton Street we have lost 165 men who 
have gone into the service within the past year, our work 
goes on unhampered. А great deal of credit for this is 
due to the women. Whereas a year ago we had approxi- 
mately one hundred women working at Clinton Street, we 
now have two hundred and fifty. The additional one 
hundred and fifty women are practically all doing work 
which was formerly done by men. 


They are 
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Cincinnati 

INCINNATT'S share of war work has been divided 
C principally among seven or eight war industries 
which are located in this territory. Our first 
opportunity of getting into war work direct was with 
the cantonments, one at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the other Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
We also were asked to supply considerable equipment for 

the aviation fields located near Dayton, Ohio. 


Cincinnati’s largest effort, however, was put forth in 
furnishing supplies for the Nitrate plant being con- 
structed at Nitro, near Charleston, W. Va., and for the 
Powder plant being erected by the du Pont interests near 
Nashville, Tenn. On this last job Cincinnati is working 
in conjunction with our Philadelphia branch, and is 
giving to this work the exclusive services of J. V. Neal, 
formerly our salesman traveling in Tennessee. Mr. 
Neal’s time is at the disposal of the du Pont company, 
and his hours each day are from one to twenty-four. 


One instance may be cited as an example of the service 
being rendered. Ап order for 20,000 pounds of wire 
was received in Cincinnati by telephone at 4 P. M. The 
wire was loaded and expressed that evening and reached 
Nashville at 3 A. M. next morning. Mr. Neal was at the 
depot when it arrived, had it transferred immediately to 
the train which left for the powder plant at 7 A. M., and 
the wire reached its destination before eight o'clock 
that morning—Sixteen hours from the time the order 
was received. "That is a record of which we all are 
proud. 


Much of the same policy is being carried out in regard 
tu service for the nitrate plant at Nitro, W. Va. One 
of our men devotes himself to the work we are doing for 
this company and sees that it gets good and prompt 
service. Nearly all orders are placed direct with the 
manufacture when it is practical to do so, but when 
it is a question of quick service, Cincinnati is called upon 
and we are always able to make prompt deliveries. We 
have received orders for many carloads of poles, and in 
nearly every case the shipment was loaded and on its way 
from the pole yards within twenty-four hours. Great 
credit, of course, is due the National Pole Company, for 
its co-operation in these cases. 


Denver 


C. CORNELL, our Sales Manager, represents 

A the Western Electric Company as a member of 

© the Commercial Economy Board of the Council 

of National. Defense. This committee has recommended 

the division of the city into proper zones for the efficient 
adoption of the one delivery a day program. 


During August we received several telegrams from the 
Government Department at New York specifying details 
on packing and marking large quantities of wire for over- 
seas shipment. 'The warehouse crew worked all night. 
Coffee and sandwiches were served at intervals and we 
got out the wire on schedule time. 
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Atlanta 
В EGINNING with the latter part of last June al- 


most every day has been put in by our sales force 

in connection with some Government activity in 
our territory. At the present time we are maintaining 
several service men at Government work permanently. 
W. A. Northington has been located for nearly a year in 
Sheffield, Ala., rendering service to the Air Nitrates 
Corporation in connection with the building of a nitrate 
plant for the manufacture of nitrates from air. H. B. 
Stanton and W. R. Philips are permanently located on 


shipbuilding and camp work, R. Н. Witherspoon has . 


put in practically an entire ycar in conection with four 
camps, which are located in his territory, and J. W. 
Smith has spent most of his time for the last year with 
the engineers at Fort McPherson, Camp Jesup, Camp 
Gordon and the Government Repair Shop Army Y. M. 
C. A. Construction Department, and through his activity 
the Western Electric Company, through the Atlanta 


Five Atlanta Men who are busy furnishing materials to war 


industries. 
(right). 
Northington (right). 


At the top, F. B. Vary (left), James W. Smith 
At the bottom, R. H. Witherspoon (left), W. A. 
In the center, W. R. Phillips 
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The girls of the Stenographic Department at Atlanta helping 
out the Draft Board on September 12 


house, has been able to furnish a large per cent. of the 
electrical material required by these camps. 

Our Stenographic Department volunteered on Septem- 
ber 12 to list the names of the registrants of the new 
draft for the Local Exemption Board No. 6, located 
near our building. It is hardly necessary to say that we 


` are very proud of the patriotic manner in which the 


entire department responded, and the quick and efficient 
work was very much appreciated by the Board. 


Dallas 


4 | \HE тап їп the photo- 
graph is Claude G. Mat- 
thews, our salesman at 

San Antonio, Texas. He han- 

dled the account with the com- 

pany which built Camp Travis. 

This is one of the largest of 

the army camps. It has a ca- 

pacity of 60,000 men. This 
company also constructed 

Kelly Field, at which there 

have been 46,000 men stationed at one time. 

In addition, he has handled a limited amount of busi- 
ness in connection with the work at Brooks Field an 
Camp Stanley, Del Rio. Ё 

We are furnishing the major portion of the telephone 
equipment and supplies being used by the Signal Corps 
in the Southern Department, the headquarters of which 
are located at San Antonio. The Southern Department 
embraces the States of New Mexico, Arizona, Texas and 
Oklahoma. We are also doing considerable business in 
connection with the maintenance and additional con- 
struction at the various cantonments in the vicinity of 
San Antonio. 


Claude G. Matthews 


St. Louis 
Is this way we are very proud of the fact that 


General John J. Pershing is a native Missourian. 

He was born at Laclede, Linn County, Missouri, 
on September 18, 1860. August 26 was celebrated as 
“Pershing Day,” and a special drive was made in the sale 
of War Savings Stamps. The St. Louis House responded 
generously as usual and our employees subscribed for 
$470 worth, in addition to pledges already made. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


War Worx 


1 ITH our Government's great need for help 
Ws every branch of its war activities, we 
must each of us have felt the desire to serve 

to the utmost. 

We have each asked ourselves if we should not join 
that ever-increasing army at the front to serve, 
perhaps in the most direct way possible, our country 
in its war for libetry—or we have wondered if we 
should not leave the punch-press that stamps out 
parts for the telephone, for one that stamps out the 
big :hells—the warehouse from which telephone and 
telegraph supplies are distributed, for the warehouse 
from which supplies for our soldiers and sailor are 
distributed—or the accounting and clerical work 
necessary. to manufacture and distribute telephone 
and telegraph supplies, for similar work in some 
munition plant, or directly for the Government itself. 

Not one of us but has felt this urge and has asked 
him:elf these questions, and the answer must be one 
thal. satifies and leaves no uneasiness in our hearts 
and minds. 

In this issue, the News has endeavored to provide 
such an answer. It is unfortunate that we can not 
be rnore specific as to the Company's part in the war 
pro gram, but we may say that there need be no doubt 
in the most patriotic heart that the Company’s 
activities are of vital importance to our Government 
both in its direct application to the war and as the 
largest supplier of the essential telephone and tele- 
. gre. ph equipment required by essential industries. 

The Company is proud of its part in this war and 
we who make up the organization may be sure that 
we like the soldiers, the sailors and the builders of 
cannon, are doing our part toward providing the 
sinews of war. 


GERARD SWOPE 


To the Editor of the News: 


When Mr. Swope took up work with the War De- 
purtment, the Company lost him for the duration of 
the war. 
serve two masters. All of his thoughts are as un- 
dividedly on the service of the War Department as 
Елеу formerly were on the service of this Company. 

The Western Electric Company has not hesitated 
to make sacrifices in personnel when it has been evi- 
dent that the opportunity to aid in winning the war 
was greater in Government service than in its own. 


Those who know hm know that he cannot 


But we who remain must constantly bear in mind 
the fact that practically all of the Company’s ac- 
tivities are now directly for Government service or 
are for the great public utilities which must be 
maintained with unimpaired efficiency, in order that 
war work may go on. 

We must realize that these extra responsibilities 
are a part of our war service as individuals and as 
representatives of the Company. All of us are 
likely to have to work harder that the organization 
may be kept running smoothly; but I feel confident 
that all of my fellow employees will gladly carry the 
extra load until the war is won. | 

We must, therefore, take up the work of those 
who go. 

Н. B. THAYER, 
President. 


Our FRONTISPIECE 


OMOROWSKI and the King—A Hawthorne 
Io and the ruler of Britain's vast domains. 

And the King is paying his tribute to the brav- 
ery of the Hawthorne boy who stands at salute with 
his newly gained decoration pinned to his tunic. 

It is a picture in which every Western Electric 
worker wil take just pride. It shows the stuff of 
which the Western boys at the front are made, and 
one doubts that it is only the first of а series of 
similar photographs which the News will have the 
pleasure of reproducing as the American Army pur- 
sues its victorious way. 

The deed which won the cross for Lieutenant 
Komoroski was duly recorded in last month's issue. 
It surprised nobody at Hawthorne because all his 
friends were sure that he would distinguish himself 
once he came in sight of the foe. 

All honor to Lieut. Michael Komorowski, of Haw- 
thorne and the United States Army. 


Buy LIBERTY Bonps 


EVERAL letters which the News has received 
8 from boys at the front have expressed appre- 
ciation and satisfaction evoked by the story of 
the splendid record made by the employees here at 
home in the Third Liberty Loan campaign. So re- 
member when vou buy your bonds of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Lorn that the boys for whose sake you are buy- 
ing them are not unappreciative of the help that you 
are giving to them. 
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Buy Liberty Bonds 


HEN this issue of the News reaches its readers 

the campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan will 

be in full swing and all over the country the 
Company’s employees will be striving with might and 
main to surpass the splendid record made in the cam- 
paigns for the first three loans. 


And that they may have before them the marks which 
they intend to excel, and also that the amounts sub- 
scribed thus far may have the recognition they deserve 
in this “war work number of the News,” the statistics 
which were printed in June are here repeated: 


For the First Liberty Loan, 5,596 employees 
(19.3% of the total number) subscribed $399,700. 


For the Second Liberty Loan, 12,447 employees 
(42.6% of the total number) subscribed $875,300. 


For the Third Liberty Loan, 28,425 employees 
(91.7% of the total number) subscribed $2,100,000. 


Now for the fourth loan and that new record. The 
campaign began on September 28 and will end October 
19. At the time this issue of the News reaches its read- 
ers the campaign will be in full swing and each and every 
worker on the Company’s rolls will have every oppor- 
tunity to subscribe and, by so doing, help to hasten the 
final victory. | 


As it did in the first three Liberty Loan campaigns, 
the Company has arranged to subscribe for bonds for the 
employees and then allow the employees to pay for them 
in weekly or monthly instalments. The five plans under 
which employees may buy bonds through the Company 
are as follows: ` 


Plan A. $1.00 per week to be deducted from em- 
ployee’s pay for 50 successive weeks for each $50.00 
(par value) bond subscribed for. First deduction to be 
made from pay for week ending November 2, 1918. 
When total subscription is paid in full, with interest, 
bonds will be delivered to employee. 


Plan B. $5.00 per month to be deducted from em- 
ployee’s pay for 10 successive months for each $50.00 
(par value) bond subscribed for. First deduction to 
be made from employee’s pay for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1918. When total subscription is paid in full, with 
interest, bonds will be delivered to employee. 


Plan C. $50.00 per month or any multiple thereof 
constituting one-tenth of total subscription to be 
deducted from employee’s pay in equal monthly instal- 
ments for 10 successive months. First deduction to be 
mace from pay for month of October, 1918. Bonds to 


be delivered monthly on payment of par value, plus 
accrued interest. | 


Plan О. 10 per cent. of total subscription with 
application; 20 per cent. on November 21, 1918; 20 
per cent. on December 19, 1918; 20 per cent. on Jan- 


uary 16, 1919; and 30 per cent., plus accrued intérest 
on deferred instalments, on January 30, 1919. Bonds 
to be delivered on completion of above payments. | 


Plan E. Total amount subscribed for paid at time 
of subscription. | 


And the other contributions made by the members of 
the Western Electric family must not be forgotten. The 
sales of War Savings and Thrift stamps has kept up 
steadily all through the Company's organizatién, and, 
although no figures are available in regard to theiamount 
bought, the total is undoubtedly large. In the Rid Cross 
drive last summer the Western’s employees made В splen- 


did record. 


One thing is certain, and that is that those of the 
Company's workers who have remained at home ate prov- 
ing their loyalty to the nation by subscribing evéry cent 
they can for the winning of the war. 


Pledged! 
(The Soliloquy of a Pay Envelope) 


Again I'm called to do my share 
To help the fellows “over there" 

By getting rid of some more cash. 
I'm skinny now, but, what the deuce, 
If my insides can be of use 

To give the Hun а Yankee smash. 


Im pledged. It started buying stock 

So that 'twas not quite so much shock, 
When Liberty Loan drives made their bow. 
The first, a year ago this June, 

Began what is & steady tune 

To my poor hungry insides now. 


The second, and, the third as well, 


My list of pledges came to swell, 
But even they were not enough. 


War savings stamps—the Red Cross, too, 
Took out their quota. Something new 
'Most every month. I say, it's tough. 


And now I hear a new Loan drive 
Comes on this month. Why, man alive, 
What will become of what I've left? 
Before it's through, my owner will 

Be owing to'the Company's till; 

Of all but pledge receipts bereft. 


Bring on your Loan; dig in again; 

What matter if it does give pain. 

This is no time, of all, to bawl. 

Will I repine? Not on your life. 

Could I do less while this great strife ` 
Goes on and many give their all? 


W. A. W. 


ОСТОВЕН, 1918 


Died 


James McCarthy 


Sergeant James J. McCarthy 


AMES J. McCARTHY was wounded in action 
J August 9 and died of his wounds on the thirteenth. 
He was a member of the old Second Regiment, 
Illinois National Guard, and entered the United States 
Army with that organization. In May, 1917, he was 
made a Corporal, and on September 6 he was promoted 
to the rank of Sergeant. 
Sergeant McCarthy was born in Ireland. He was em- 
ployed at Hawthorne in the Cable Plant Inspection 
Department. | 


Private Rudolph Hassewer 
RS HASSEWER, of the inspection in- 


vestigation branch, Hawthorne, was killed in 
action July 15. He was enlisted as a cook in the 
Sixth Engineers, a position he obtained with great dif- 
ficulty, after being rejected by every recruiting office in 
Chicago because of an old football injury to his shoulder. 
He finally got into the service by going to Washington 
and enlisting there. 

Private Hassewer probably met his death while taking 
rations to the men on the firing line, as a letter received 
by his parents tells of à narrow escape he had while en- 
gaged in that duty. He was serving rations to a front 
line squad when а German shell burst near, killing every- 
one except him and an officer. 


Rudolph Hassewer 
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on the Field of Honor 


Arthur A. Vidal 


Sergeant Arthur A. Vidal 


RTHUR A. VIDAL, of the sub-set assembly de- 
A partment, Hawthorne, was killed in action on the 
Marne, July 4, when his regiment, the 182d In- 
fantry, did such magnificent work against the Hun. 
The 182d is the old Second Regiment, I. N. С. 
Sergeant Vidal joined it in January of 1915, and was 
promoted until he reached the rank of Sergeant. He 
signed up for foreign service at the time the regiment 
became part of the United States Army and was among 
the first of the Western boys to go to France. 


Corporal Arthur Dieball 
== DIEBALL, formerly employed іп the tool 


room at Hawthorne, died in France of pneumonia. 

Corporal Dieball is survived by two brothers, 

both in the service. Irving, who was also employed in 

the toolroom, is now serving as a seaman on a navy 

transport, and Elmer is with the United States Artillery 
in France. | 


Thus far the News has recorded the deaths in service 
of ten men, all but two of whom have been from Haw- 
thorne. Nine of the ten died in the field or in the hos- 
pital in France. 
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More Than Five Thousand 


ESTERN ELECTRIC men to the number of 
5,223 are now enrolled in the armies and navies 
of the United States and its allies. Every de- 
partment, every distributing house, and our allied houses 
in the countries, which are with us in the great struggle 


* 
ry * 


to overthrow the powers of autocracy—all are repre- 
sented on the Company's great roll of honor which now 
has passed the 5,000 mark. 

In the near future the News expects to print a list of 
the Western Electric men who are in military service. 


Men Who Have Gained Commissions 


General Manufacturing Departments 


Alloway, F. L. . . Ist Lieutenant. 108 Supnir Train Med. Dept., Camp 
Logan, Texas 

Barden, A. ..... 2nd Lieutenant. .| U.S. R. C. Inf., Cambridge, Mass. 

Brinkman, P. P. Captain 314 F. 8. Battalion, Co. A, A. E. F. 

Childs, H. O....|Ensign ........ U.S. Navy (Recruiting), 619 So. State 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Churchhill, F. A.. 2nd Lieutenant. .| F. A. Sch. of Inst., A. E. F., France 

Cooney, F. E....|2nd Lieutenant. .|81st Squad Royal Flying Corps, Talia- 


ferro Field No. 8, Texas 
Crowley, 8. L....|2nd Lieutenant. 196 Mail Inf. Sect., 28th U. S. Inf, 
o. 


H, A. 
Озхеюве о. G....|2nd Lieutenant. Dist. Mer. Insp., New York City 


Dolan, ..|Captain ........ a att Training Camp, Camp Green- 
ea a. 
ison, L. H .|Captain .... Fort Leavens worth, Kansas 
RUE J. B... Ensign qp .|U. S. 8. Iowa, c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 


.[U.S.S. Charleston, c/o Postmaster, N.Y. 
161st Depot Brigade, Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill. 
x vaa o| 0.8.8. Ohio, c/o кошкен N. Y. С. 
.[132nd Ill. Infantry, A.E.F. 
[Co. I, 182nd U.8.N.G., А.Е F. 


Forrest, W. S....|2nd Lieutenant. 
Fox, F. W......|2nd Lieutenant. . 


Gibbons, W. J...|Ensign 
Goodwin, A. W..|2nd Lieutenant. 
Hagan, R. G....|1st Lieutenant.. 


Hanley, J. C....'2nd Lieutenant. . Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

. Heimerdi er, C. F. 2nd Lieutenant. .|U. an: ID A. E. F., erence 

Hudson, Т. R...|Captain ........ Co. B, 182nd Infantry, A.E.F. 

Jackson, L. F...|2nd Lieutenant..|Co. F. 163rd Brigade, 2nd Bn., Camp 
Dodge, Iowa 

Jamicki, J. .....|Ensign ..... .. U.S. S. Gopher, c/o Postmaster, Chicago 


Jarrett, E. L. ...|2nd Lieutenant..|U.S.R. Eng., Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
Julian, W. F....|2nd Lieutenant. Со. K, 888th Infantry, Bks 603 Camp 


p Custer, Mich. 
1l, R. oeee 
Kenda Duk Silver, N. J. 


Office Cam 

fred Vail, 
Komorowski, Мм: 1st Lieutenant. Co. G, 182nd, u гаа, А.Е.Е. 
Olson, Р. H.....|1st Lieutenant... стар Regt. of eng. Camp Travis, Tex. 
Pierce, H. K ...|2nd Lieutenant. o „ 182nd III шарі, A. E. F. 
Pratt, H. S.. Ist Lieutenant. 814th F. S. Bn., A. E. F., France 
Royer. R. Е..... 2nd Lieutenant.. Eng. A, 31 149th F.A., A.E.F., France 
Swurczynski ....|1st Lieutenant...|Armee Colonaise, Lille Le Guillaume, 

Sarthe, France 
Townsley, F. P..|Captain ........|Eng. U. S. R., C. E. O., L. F. C., A. E. F. 
Vickery. E. W...|Captain ...... . Co. Eh, 182nd Ill. Infantry, AEF. 
Webb, Geo. .....|1st Lieutenant ..|748 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Wiese, L. K.....|2nd Lieutenant. . Co.! B 810th Engineers, Camp Custer, 


Mi 
Williamson, T. L.|2nd Lieutenant. то" am .M. O., Co. А, Camp Grant Rock- 
or 


2nd Lieutenant.. Quartermaster, Camp Al- 


Engineering Department 


Baker, Lewis S..,2nd Lieutenant. Ground School Aviation Service, Cornell 
University, N. Y. 

Buckley, O. E. Major ......... Div. of Research & Insp., A.E.F. 

Burlingame, B. 0. 2nd Lieutenant. . S. R. C., U. 5 A., 1710 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Wash., 
Burwell, J. А.... [C. F, d "T: S., Camp Sevier, Greenville, 
Christen, A. B... 


S.C.U.S.R., Div. of Res. & Insp., A. E. F., 


2nd Lieutenant. 


1st Lieutenant... 


France 
Cochran, E. ..... 2nd Lieutenant..|58 Regt., Camp Green, Charlotte, n C. 
Curtis, А. M.. . Ist Lieutenant. . .S. OC. Div. of Research and Insp., A. E. F. 
Deale, Robt. c. (Ensign ........ ath OR R.F., Eng. Class, Annapolis, 
Dobson, G. G.. . Ist Lieutenant. dsa Div. of Res. and Insp., A. E. F. 
Gahan, J. J..... 2nd Lieutenant. Co. жыл ES Bn., Camp Wads- 
rth, 5. C. 
Germer, L. H....|2nd Lieutenant. .| Squadron 139, Field No. 1, Camp Talia- 
erro, 
Hagar, L. A..... Captain ...... ..|5th Tel. Bn., R. S. C. U. S.A., Camp Vail, 
Little Silver, N. J. 
Hague. A. E. 2nd Lieutenant.. "moth Artillery, C.A.C., 


E.F. 
Aviation Section, Wilbur Wright Field, 
Fairfield, Ohio 


Hendrickson, О. J. 2nd Lieutenant. 


2nd Lieutenant. . C. A.. R.C., laih Со, Ft. 
80 andy Hook, | 
= Do ч. Rab. & Insp., A. E. F. 
gate Infantry, Co. I. A.E.F 
165th 7.8. 1 AE. F. 
ish Co., 152nd Depot Brigade, Camp 


Heydt, Geo. H... 


Hubbard, J. C...j|Captain ........ 
Landgraf, Geo. F.|2nd Lieutenant. 
Lawrence, A. W.|2nd Lieutenant.. 
McCarthy, F. W..|2nd Lieutenant. 


Hancock, 


Upton, N. Y. e 

McCartney, A. ..|2nd Lieutenant. Ardsley, N. Y. 

McGrath, M. K..|Major ....... . .S. C. Gen'1 Supply Depot No. 1, U.S.A. 
P.O., 708, France 

Motley, J. @..... |18 Lieutenant. . | Со. B. 102 Field Sig. Box, A. R. F., 


France 
.......|U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation, Killing 
holm, v age ur ed 
2nd Lieutenant..|2nd Regt. G. of Conn., A.E.F. 
O'Donnell, R. O.. Ist Lieutenant... бов, боза Eng., 77th Div. of N.A., 


Parisette, J. O. . Ist Lieutenant. n Dee we еза Depot Brigade, 
Ca 
. B. R. 2nd Lieutenant. . |612 v2 187th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Nelson, E. W.... 
Oberlin, A. F... 


Ensign 


Reast, M..... 2nd Lieutenant..|Mech. Rep. Shop, 306 S M. O. N A., Bal- 
timore. Md. P. O. Box 418. 
Shreeve, H. E. Major [Signals Corps, U. S. R., A. E. F. 
Sorensen, H. ...|Ensign ........|U. ANA S South & Whitehall Sts. = 
ty 


Stanwick, C. A..|2nd Lieutenant. Co. inp: Engineers, A. P.O. 705, 


Stonebridge, W. E.|2nd Lieutenant.. 10s F. A., Co. E, Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Teegarden, C. H. Captain Sig. Corps, U.S.R., 917 ‘Chief Signa) 
Officer, Washin D. C. 


Wagner, J. O.. . . Ist Lieutenant... .S. 0. N со: 8, ane Vail, Little Sil- 
ver, 
Woodruff, J. C. ..|Captain ...... ..| Gas Defense ессе Medical Dept., 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 
y 195 Broadway 
General Sales 
Ambler, R. J. ...|2nd Lieutenant..|804th Milita P ag A.E.F. 
Condict, P. X Major ....... . Ә.М. Dept., Washington, D. С. 
Folks, 1333 2nd Lieutenant. .| Co. L, 28th U.S. 8. Inf A . France 
Kick, J. A. Major 405 Teleg. Batt., iun "Lake, Wash. 
Moore, I. H. ....|Major ....... .. NM. C., N. A., 1514 Mass. Ave., Wash - 
ington, D. 0. 
General Accounting 
Gates, W. J. Ist Lieutenant. . .|Co. F, ш Depot Brigade, 8.0., A. E. F. 
Reddall, H. H. ..|Ensign ........ c/o G. B. Starbuck, Amn. Council, San 
' Carlos 88, Cienfue ^e "m a 
Ewing, John E. .|2nd Lieutenant. . Reg. Army, Morton t., N. Y. Oity 


Whelan, John J. . 2nd Lieutenant. (5945 6th Bn. Ea Depot Brigade, 
am "m а 


p Upton, L. I 


Legal Department 


Pratt, Geo. 0. . [барп ЕРУ 319th F. S., Bn., Co. A., c/o Chief Sig. 
Officer, A.E.F. 


W. E. International 
Foard, John W.. lene Lieutenant. PRG Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, 


Distributing Houses 


Atlanta 
Full, H. P..:...|2nd Lieutenant. . 320 Field Art., Aviation Sec., A. E. F. 
Lowery, W. W..|2nd Lieutenant. . Sig. Corps Res., A.E.F., U.S. P.O.. 2712 
Mason, J. G.....|2nd Lieutenant. . Со. C., 827 Infantry, N. A., A.E. F. 
Whitmire, O..... 1st Lieutenant... Sig. Res. Corps, U.S. P. O., 708. А E. F. 
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Dikar, D.B..... Jnd Lieutenant. .|30th Infantry, A.E.F., France Davis, H. A.. . . 2nd Lieutenant. 77th Field Art., Camp Greene, N. C. 
aley, W. F...../2nd Lieutenant. R. M. A. Sig. Corps, 0.8. A. E. F. Gaylor, B. JJ 1st Lieutenant...|c/o Equitable Trust Co., Rue de La 
Hayes, Perry. . . . 2nd Lieutenant. .| Wichita Falls, Call Field, Texas Paix, Paris, France | 
Kloth, Н. W. 2nd Lieutenant.. КОЕ ва. and Co., Camp Vail, Little 
Silver, e М 
Chicago Koch, W. D..... 1st Lieutenant... 0.D., Port of Embarkation, Newport 
’ ews, a. j 
Blum, W. J. ....|?nd Lieutenant. Co. D, 18th Infantry, A.E.F., France Walker, W. T....!1st Lieutenant...11304 Sheppard St., Washington, D. С. 
Brooks, B. J. ...|1st Lieutenant... U.S. A. P. O. Box 718(F.A.0.R.C.), A. E. y. 
Des Jardien, P. . Ist Lieutenant. A. P. O., No. 713, A. E. F., France Omaha 
ague, Е. ...... 2nd Lieutenant. ./70th Field Artillery, Del Rio, Texas { : ; 
Greene, P. W. Captain ........ 1810 Kilbourne Place, Washington, D.C. McCall, A. J. ...|2nd Lieutenant. . Aviation Sect, Sig. Corps, Selfridge 
Guest, D. O. ....|Lieut. Comdr. ...|U.S.S. Yorktown, c/o Postmaster, N.Y. Field, Mich. 
Julien, D. M. ... Captain ...... ..| School of Fire, Class 21, Ft. Sill, Okla. Powell, S. P..... 2nd Lieutenant. [Army Balloon School. Ft. Omaha, Nebr. 
Scholes, W. E. ..|1st Lieutenant... Co. M, 182nd Infantry, A. E. F. 
Walker, R. T. . . 2nd Lieutenant. Field Art, Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. , 2 
Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
Monk, C. E. ....|Captain ...... ..[105th F. S. Bn., Camp Sevier, 8. C. 
Sheriff, J. W.. Captain ........ 2 F. S. Bn., Camp Meade, Admiral, 
Dallas 


Cook, Phil P. 


Lawson, C. К... 


Ist Lieutenant Training Sect., Ground Branch Bld. D, 
6th and B Sts., Washington, D. C. 
Hdqtrs. Co. 61st F. A., Camp Bowie, 


Texas. 


2nd Lieutenant. 


Kansas City 


Gross, L. G. 2nd Lieutenant..|Coast Artillery, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Saylor, W. E. ...|1st Lieutenant... FER E ns dnd Віт. Camp A. L. 
ills, L. I., N. Y. 


Los Angeles 


Sanborn, C. A. i Lieutenant. Eng. N.A., c/o Dir. Gen'! Milt. Rlwys., 
i Washington, D. O 


Boynton, K. K. . . Ist Lieutenant... Searchlight Platoon, U. S. Marines, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands 


Bransford, L. P. ist Lieutenant. Со. C, 309th F.S. Battalion, Camp 
Sherman, Ohio 
Brehm, E. A....|Captain ........ Chf. of Ordn., 6th & B Sts., N. W., 
Craven, T. 8....|2nd Lieutenant..| Washington, D. C. 
Nelson, James ...|Ensign ....... .[|Co. B, 814th Inf., A.P.O, 771, A. E. F. 
Stoner, R. A..... ?nd Lieutenant. .| U.S. гае. 106 Dean St., Bklyn, N.Y. 
Vaughan, M. L.../2nd Lieutenant. .| I. S. M. C. R., Quantico, Virginia 
U. S. R., Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
Richmond 
Beckner, M. O.. . Ist Lieutenant. .F. A. Replac. Depot, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Bouligny, R. H.. 2nd Lieutenant. ie 81 ЗО Ояр Alfred Vail, Lit- 
tle Silver, N. J. 


San Francisco 


411th Teleg. Bn, Sig. Corps, A.E.F. 

318th Teleg. Bn., Camp Jackson, 8.C. 

U.S.N.R.F., c/o 18th Naval District, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Seattle 
Friedenthal, C. G.|1st Lieutenant... American Lake, Washington 


Calloway, A. J. ist Lieutenant... 
Johnson, W. H. . Ist Lieutenant... 
Moller, Gd. K. Ensign 


News From Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


ILTON E. VANDER- 

WERKER, formerly of 

. the hand-screw machine 
department at Hawthorne, was 
gassed and wounded in France 
July 10. 

Sergeant Vanderwerker was a 
member of'the 1st Infantry, Illi- 
nois National Guard, now the 
181st Infantry, A. E. F. 


RIVATE EDWARD LIND- 
QUIST, of Company A, 
Fourth Engineers, formerly 

а member of the apparatus draft- 
ing division at Hawthorne, writes: 


“You fellows back in the States have 
nothing on me when it comes to com- 
forts. Just now I am sitting up in bed 
writing this letter and smoking the nec- 
essary Camel cigarette. My legs are be- 
tween two white sheets and my back is 
resting against a pillow. I have my 
meals brought to me in bed, and ciga- 
rettes, candy, etc., given to me by pretty 
Red Cross girls and Y. M. C. A. workers. 

(“Pause. Here is where I have to remove the cigarette from 
my mouth to allow a clinical thermometer to take its place). 

e have had a couple of days of this life and ‘I don't want to get 
well. 

"It was gas—mustard gas—that sent me back here. I rode from 
the front on Uncle Sam's new hospital train, and, believe me, it is 
Some luxury. There is a car on the train fitted up as an operating 
room, with the latest in modern surgical equipment, and the cars 


M. E. Vanderwerker 


used as wards are so smooth running 
that as I lay in my berth I could hardly 
tell that the train was moving, and that 
is some comfort when a man's hide is 
raw meat the way mine is. That mus- 
tard gas sure has ‘old Sol] beat for 
putting sunburn on а fellow. 

*The Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. cer- 
tainly are doing а wonderful work over 
here. When а man gets into the hos- 
pital he is usually minus toilet equipment 
and smokes, but the Red Cross gives each 
man а bag containing toilet articles." 


NOTHER Hawthorne boy 
wounded in the fighting of 
July 10 is Otto Vanek, for- 
merly of the process inspection de- 
partment. He also is a member of 
the 181st Infantry. His brother, 
Joseph, belongs to the Rainbow 


Division. 


SCAR P. MUELLER, of 
the piece-part tracing 
department, Hawthorne, 

has been reported wounded in the 
fighting on July 14, but no in- 
formation was received as to the 
severity of the wound. 

Private Mueller served three 
in years in the navy before he was 


Oscar P. Mueller employed by the Company. 


Here is Lieut. L. Malik all 
ready to pick the tail-feathers 
out of some Hun sky-buzzard. 
Lieut. Malik entered the air ser- 
vice from the equipment drafting 
division, Hawthorne, and has 
been receiving intensive training 
for several months. He now 
wears on his chest the wings of a full-fledged bird- 
man, qualified for any branch of air service. Everyone 
who knows Malik says that if he isn't an ace before he 
has been “over there” a month it will be because the 
supply of Fritz targets has given out. Lieut. Malik has 
already sailed. 


L. Malik 


Lieut. Walter. Hendricks, formerly of Department 
6059, is now in the Aviation Corps. He took his ground 
school work at Champaign, Ill., and received his flying 
instructions at Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Texas. 
From there he was sent to Chanute Field, Rantoul, III., 
where he was commissioned as second lieutenant. At 
last reports he was still at Rantoul. 


Although he is somewhat dis- 
guised by the mustache which he 
has acquired since leaving Haw- 
thorne, Wright D. Jackson, of the 
252nd Aero Squadron, Payne Field, 
Miss., still is recognizable. He in- 
: sists that he is better looking with- 
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Wright D. Jackson out the adornment but fails to say 
why he wears it. 


Production methods were Walter H. Helmerich's 
specialty at Hawthorne, but since he went to work for 
Uncle Sam he has been studying destruction methods, in 
which he has gained such proficiency that he has reccived 
a second licutenant’s commission in the Aviation Corps. 


He writes: 

“I finished my preliminary and ‘stunt flying’ at Kelly Field May 
15 and received my commission May 20. I left REST Field May 
28 for Dallas, where I stayed until June 22, when I left for Post 
Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 

“I like this field better than any of the others. Here we go up 
in the air for real sham battles. When we pull the trigger of our 
machine gun a camera takes a picture and, with the aid of a stop- 
watch, we can tell who would have ‘got’ the other fellow. There is 
real excitement in the battle and it makes a fellow ache to get 
across and get into the real game. 

*Another thing we do here is to spot artillery fire. There is an 
artillery school here and we get some practical reconnaisance work. 

“I will be at Post Field for another three weeks and then I hope 
to get my sea orders.” 


Lewis S. Baker, who was for- 
merly employed in the physical 
laboratory &t West Street and 
who now is а flying cadet at Eb- 
bert’s Field, Loneke, Arkansas, 
wrote the following interesting 
letter to а relative who has per- 


mitted the News to publish it: 


Sunday. 
I will fly for the first time to-morrow at 


Lewis 8. Baker 


“It has come at Jast! 
5:80 A. M.! 
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“We arrived here yesterday and were issued our flying equip- 
ment after landing—a big leather coat, leather helmet—about an 
inch thick—pair of sun goggles, and a pair of leather gloves. The 
coat, gloves and helmet are yellow, and when I get in them I look 
like some canary bird. 

“This is a wonderful field and we arrived here at an opportune 
moment. It has just opened with new machines. Would like to 
describe the field and machines for you, but I am not at liberty to 
do so. They are very strict about information of any sort being 
given out. 

“Just think of it—arriving on Saturday, being given your equip- 
ment and told to be ready to fly at 5:30 on Monday. I can hardly 
wait, and you can imagine that no one will have to pull me out of 
my bunk on Monday. Think of it—to-morrow I fly; How long I 
waited and how hard I have worked for that to-morrow. 

“The food is great here and one is well treated. They fly all 
day and I shall probably get an hour in the morning and another 
at night. They give you the ‘stick’ on the first flight as soon as 
they get you up a few hundred feet, and let you sail the ship until 
it is time to land, when the instructor takes the stick and lands the 
plane. It seems anyone can fly after he gets off the ground—the 
real trick is to land. 

Monday. 


“Just came down after my first flight! It was all you said and 
then some. I used to think you too enthusiastic over your flights, 
but I am sure now there are not enough words in the good old 
English language to do it justice. We went up 1,800 feet at first. 
The instructor shut off the engine and arranged hand signals to be 
used between us. When he inclined his head to the right I was to 
bank and turn right; head to left, bank and turn, etc. He then 
climbed to 2,0Q0 feet and signalled to me to take controls. There 
was nothing to it. The machine seemed to fly itself. I sailed 
around for twenty-eight minutes, banking, diving and climbing. 
The earth seemed a mere speck far below. The instructor then 
shut off the engine, and such quiet I never even imagined. The 
altimeter showed a little over 2,700 feet, and not a sound could we 
hear. I guess I managed all right. He told me he would let me 
try getting the ship off the ground and a landing to-morrow. I 
have doubts as to my landing ability, but when he asked if I 
thought I could get the ship off the ground and fly it in the air I 
said ‘Yes.’ It’s quite a trick to land at the speed one travels. 

“We landed, and after a ten-minute rest started up again. The 
instructor ran the ship, taking me through some spiral nose dives 
and a landing which made my diaphragm bump my Adam’s apple, 
and promised a few real thrillers for to-morrow, but didn’t say 
what they were to be. I thought I would have some sensation of 
fear the first time, but not once did I give it a thought. The 
ship answers to the slightest touch of the controls, so that you feel 
absolutely confident. It’s a great life, dear cousin, a great life. 
We have a lunch as soon as we finish our trick and I’m going to 
mine now. Getting way up in that cool air certainly gives one an 
appetite. Good-bye, more anon. Must feed my hungry face be- 
fore this flock of ravenous birds eat everything in sight. 


“You spoke about Penguins or hopping ships—we don’t have 
The first time you go right up in a regular ship and 
have all the controls except the rudder. The second day you fly 
the ship and the instructor is in the observer’s seat in front. He 
puts his elbows on the fuselage with both hands where I could see 
them and signalled first with one and then the other. In this way 
I got the feel of the ship and it is some sensation. You fly by 
feeling her slightest movement and correct it automatically. You 
never think when she noses up that ‘you must push the stick for- 
ward’; you just do it. It was windy and bumpy this evening and on 
one of the turns an upward current caught the outer wing, throw- 
ing the ship on its side. It was an awful sensation. The instruc- 
tor made some quick moves, but instinctively I threw the controls 
over the right way and we came out about 300 feet from the ground. 
We were only about 500 feet when it started and the ground cer- 
tainly hurried up to meet us. It’s great stuff, I tell you. The 
nice part is landing—it’s a cinch to fly and the deuce to land. 
You cut off the gun about 200 or 800 feet and nose the ship into a 
dive, straightening out gradually as you near the ground. You 
skim along two feet above the ground, and as you feel her lose 
flying speed you pull down the tail. Sounds easy, doesn't it? 


A Month Later. 


“Have had my four weeks of flying and I now begin four weeks 
of acrobatics, cross-country, etc. Had two hours in the big space 
this morning and feel oozy after tumbling around for that length 
of time. All the men say they feel the same way until they become 
accustomed to it. 

“Shall I tell you about a loop? When you watch a ship from 
the ground making a loop it seems as if it shot around, but when 
you are hanging from a strap up there, head down, it seems at 
least five minutes. You nose the ship down into the wind and get 
up a terrific speed in your dive, with the gun on. When you think 
you have sufficient excess over your flying speed you pull the stick 
straight back with a steady even pull. When she gets vertical— 
up on her tail—you shoot the stick back into your stomach and 
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watch the wings and nose, working the rudder like the devil to 
keep her straight. Just as she gets*on her back, due to the 
carbureter being higher than the gas tank, the gun shuts off. If 
you have fudged your speed correctly, the direction of the wind, 
апа done every little thing else right, you come out with а rush and 
the goes on. The completed loop is tame—nothing to it. If 
you have the speed wrong, or misjudge the direction of the wind, 
why it’s the sensation of your life. I did five in succession to-day. 
The last one I hadn't enough speed and I must have lost track of 
the wind while doing the other four. At any rate, I got up on my 
back with nothing between the top of my head and the ground 
except 5,000 feet of soft air, and there I hung. It seemed an hour, 
but was probably а few seconds. The gun off and terribly quiet. 
Then the wind got under а wing and flopped mé over on one side 
and K went into а humdinger of a tail spin. The wires shrieked 
like & steamboat whistle. Getting her out of the tail spin was 
easy. I made three more loops and stalled purposely on the top 
and did tail spins until I could not count the number. They are 
good things to get familiar with. 


*Wish I could take you up for some loops and spins* You 
would enjoy it keenly and never turn a hair, much more so than 
thé cross-country flights. 


“Off to radio class now—fare thee well.” 


Corporal Ole Knudson, formerly of the Chicago Ware- 
house organization, but now of Company K, 39th Infan- 
try, has been over the top” four times and was in the 
25-mile advance into the German lines when the Huns 
were driven back from the Marne this summer. 


Here is his own description, written to A. Metzger, 
Chicago's warehouse foreman: : 


“Just came back from the front. Have been in the biggest 
Allied Drive since the war started. Have been over the to four 
times, covering about twenty-five miles. We are all in’ and, believe 
me, we need a rest. There were a lot of boys from this Division 
wounded, and the casualties were not so many considering the 
amount of ground we covered, as I think the Fritzes lost six to our 
one. You cannot imagine the fighting spirit of the American boys. 
We were kept under heavy artillery fire for forty-eight hours, far 
from being a joke—it was a case of dig or die. This Drive started 
on my birthday, so you may know it is something I will never for- 
get, and I wouldn't take a million dollars for my experience if I 
live through it all. What we need now is plenty of rest and eats. 
But being thirsty for the want of water is worst of all. But after 
you go through a couple of these experiences, why one gets to 
realize the hardships of a soldier. Considering everything in gen- 
eral I am feeling fairly good, but all of us have lost from ten to 
fifteen pounds. We have had plenty of rain the past two weeks and 
very liltle sleep. I never knew a fellow could keep awake so long. 
These small towns of the French are ruined from shell fire. We 
are now in (censored). We had a lot of trouble to cross the river, 
but it was a case of jump in and go ahead." 


A more recent letter from Corporal Knudson has this 
to say: | 


“I received your letter and also the News for July, which I was 
very glad to get, as it is the first copy I have received since April. 
We are now at a rest camp in the southeastern part of France, 
living in barracks. Gee, it sure feels good to get back to civiliza- 
tion after spending twenty-seven days on the battle fields. We 
get two or three days off to clean up and then I presume we will 
have to drill a few hours each day to keep in trim, as our division 
is short a lot of men, which the National Army will have to fill up. 
We were relieved by the 77th National Army. 


“This camp hag about sixty barracks in all. They are building 
& big base hospital, which is to be completed by September 15, for 
another big drive. I really believe that will fix things up. I 
could tell you а great many things, but the censor would not permit 
same to go through, but when you read the news around that date, 
why you can take it from me, that I am in it, as this division has 
made а reputation for itself. We are supposed to get five copies 
of a citation which was given to the regiment for bravery, etc., 
and as soon as I get them, I will mail one to you. 


“We were only fourteen hours in these swell Pullman sleepers, 
better known as box ears, thirty-six men to a car, worse than 
cattle, but we all take it with a smile, as conditions are so far 
behind. We have now in France, American built freight cars and 
some 514 locomotives, run by Americans.” 
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Kirby Layman, whose picture 
appears at the right is a real sol- 
dier even if the clothes he is wearing 
do not indicate that fact. He was 
an employee of the Chicago house 
where he was head of one of the A 
and B service divisions, and he now 
is a second lieutenant in the United 
States Army. He gained his com- 
mission at the training camp for Signal Corps officers 
at Leon Springs, Texas. At the conclusion of his course 
of training he was assigned to a Signal Corps battalion 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


K. Layman 


Corporal Guy Peck, of Company A, 319th Field Sig- 
nal Battalion (the New York W. E. Company) tells a 
little about the company’s quarters “over there": 


“We are located in a rest camp before leaving for more perma- 
nent quarters. The barracks are old, substantial buildings made 
of concrete and evidently built for service. It is said that Napoleon 
and his army were quartered here. He built a stone wall about 
eighteen feet high and two to three feet thick all around the place, 
through which it would be rather unhealthy to try and penetrate. 

“We had a very pleasant trip across the Atlantic, as there was 
only one day of bad weather, and landed at a quaint and p 
esque port, where people Jook and act just as we have seen them in 
story books and in the movies.“ 


The picture on the right is that 
of F. W. Golles, of the Los Angeles 
Store Room, who has been with the 
Company since 1915. Mr. Golles 
has enlisted in the Signal Corps and 
has gone to Camp Fremont. His 
wife and mother live m Los Angeles. 


F. W. Golles 


H. C. Bachman, of the Omaha house, recently enlisted 
in the Army and was sent to Vancouver Barracks. А 
letter from him gives а brief description of his trip to 
the Pacific Coast: 


*Well, at Jast I am in the service and cannot kick a bit so far. 
We had quite а ride from Omaha (five Omaha boys) and saw man 
interesting sights. One place in particular was Custer's battlefield. 
A large monument is placed at the top of a hill and one slope is 
literally covered with head-stones. When we crossed the Rockies 
the whole bunch went to the sleepers with the windows up, although 
th porter told us we had better leave them down. Well, anyway, 
we nearly froze to death. You remember I left on Monday at 4:20. 
I reached the Barracks at 7:20 Thursday morning, dirty, tired, and 
dusty. We were met at the station and hauled to the Quarantine 

amp, one mile away, in a Henry Ford car. The same morning we 
arrived they vaccinated us in the left arm and we got a shot in the 
right arm. The only reason I can figure both of these operations 
is to have а fellow guessing which one to scratch." 


Ralph Anderson, who was em- 
ployed at Hawthorne as а mill- 
wright, joined the United States 
Marine Corps soon after war was 
declared. He received his training 
at Paris Island, S. C., and then was 
assigned to duty on the U. S. S. 
Arkansas. He was one of the 
first of the Hawthorne boys to join the Marine Corps. 


Ralph Anderson 
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Mr. Gerard Swope - 


Drafted 


(Telegram from Second Assistant Secretary of War to Mr. Thayer, 
dated June 14.) 


“By reason of his experience and ability Mr. Swope is peculiarly 
qualified to render very great and real service in this situation, and 
I venture to express the earnest hope that you will find it possible 
to permit him to become associated with the Department and assist 
in a matter of pressing and great importance.” 


Inducted Into the Service 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
PURCHASE, STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
GENERAL STAFF 
Washington, September 6, 1918. 
SUPPLY CIRCULAR } 
No. 85 
Subject: Officers of the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division. 


1. The following assignments to duty in and under the direction 
of the Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffic are announced: 


(a) Assistants to the Director of Purchase, Storage and Traf- 
fic Brig.-Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, G. S., and Mr. Gerard 
Swope. 


Ф Ф Ф Ф Ф Ф 
By authority of the Secretary of War. 


Geo. W. GoeTHALs, 


Major-General, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. 


Mr. Swope has been in Washington since the middle of 
June in connection with the work referred to in the tele- 
gram from the Second Assistant Secretary of War. The 
order signed by General Goethals indicates his line of 
work and responsibilities for the future. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is not clear to all Western Electric readers as to 
just what are the functions of General Goethals and, 
therefore, it would not be clear as to the general 
description of the work with which Mr. Swope will be 
connected. 


Changes in Organization 


A. CURRAN, formerly Manager of the Line 

M Material Department, has been appointed 

9 Assistant Manager of the Philadelphia 

House, reporting to L. M. Dunn. Effective August 26, 

1918. G. F. Hessler will be in charge of the work for- 
merly handled by Mr. Curran. 

W. W. Templin, Specialty Sales Manager, has taken 
up special work in the Government Department, report- 
ing to H. L. Grant, effective August 26, 1918. W. D. 
Lindsey will, in addition to his duties as Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager, be in charge of the work formerly 
handled by Mr. Templin. 


m Е + 
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Gerard Swope 


The Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of the 
General Staff is responsible for the purchase of su pplies 
for all branches of the Army, for the storage of those 
supplies, transportation to the port, transhi pment 
across the Atlantic, and is also responsible for the trans- 
portation and embarkation of troops. 

Mr. Swope, then, is connected in a highly important 
relation with the whole proposition of getting orer to 
the other side the troops and supplies with which ve are 
going to win the war. Our loss is the country’s £ ain. 

| 


L. M. Nicholls to Go to Washington 
| М. NICHOLLS, who has been employed as а 
ө 


statistician at 195 Broadway and whose articles 

| on accounting have appeared in the News, will 

go to Washington about the middle of the month to take 

up work in the statistical end of the General Staff of 

the War Department. He will remain there for the dur- 
ation of the war. 

In his articles on accounting referred to above, Mr. 
Nicholls has succeeded in transforming what most per- 
sons consider a dry as dust subject into something that 
is alive with interest and full of little pleasantries which 
hold the reader. | 
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The Hawthorne Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Comfort Club 


How It Is Helping to Win the War 


By W. A. Titus 


ganized last November, to meet a popular de- 

| mand from the men and women at Hawthorne, 

fur a channel through which they might keep in contact 

with those of our boys who have put on Uncle Sam’s 
uniform. 

That it did meet a popular demand is evidenced by the 
fact that the enrolment within the first month of its ex- 
istence reached the 18,000 mark. Perhaps it will best 
serve the purpose of this article if I tell you how the 
Club operates, and what it has accomplished in the nine 
nionths of its existence. 


The Committee 
` К. E. Sutherland, Chairman........... Dept. 6603 


() UR Soldiers? ана Sailors’ Comfort Club was or- 


W. M. Beers, Financial................ “ 5060 
W. Peterson, Membership T€ * 6311 
W. A. Titus, Publicity... . “ 6504 
| С. В. St. John, Correspondence........ * 6501 
А. M. Gaffney, Welfare Relations.  5540-B 


Miss E. H. Webster, Women's Activities. 3 5588-B 
Miss M. Jackson, Secretary............ Е 
Each member of this Committee is assisted by a Sub- 
committee of his or her own choosing. 
At the start of its activities, soldier welfare work had 
not been generally organized, and the field of approach 
to the man in service was practically unlimited. Since 
then other national agencies, better equipped, have 
jumped into the breach, and our Club has gradually 
withdrawn from those activities to which such organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. have applied 
their splendid forces. None of these agencies, however, 


serves to maitnain the degree of personal contact which 
we believe our soldier boys need and should have, and we 
are continuing along this line under a license, issued by 
the Illinois State Council of Defense. 


Correspondence 


Up to date about 4,000 Hawthorne men have gone to 
join the colors—and while the greater portion of these 
men are still in training camps in this country, letters 
which we are daily receiving from overseas give ample evi- 
dence that Hawthorne is at the front. I wish it were pos- 
sible for all of you to read these splendid letters—they 
tell their little story of hardships endured, but through 
them all runs the spirit of cheerfulness and the deter- 
mination to see the struggle to a victorious finish. Every 
letter carries its expression of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the small comforts which we have been able to 
send, and particularly for the letters received. 

If you could read only a small share of what our bovs 
write, I am sure you would sense their tremendous crav- 
ing for letters from home, and, if you know a soldier boy, 
I hope that when you read this you will sit down and 
write him a letter NOW—and again next week, and so 
on, until the fight is over and he has come home to us. 

If you do not know such a soldier boy, ask any mem- 
ber of the Committee and he will be glad to supply you 
with a name and address, from your own Department if 
you choose, to which you can write. 


Comfort Club Members Packing Boxes for Hawthorne’s Soldiers 


Mr. St. John tells me 
that he and his assistants 
are receiving and answering 
upward of one thousand 
letters every month. He 
needs your help. 


Shipment of Comforts 


Up to date the Club has 
collected $18,160 in the 
form of dimes, which repre- 
sent the monthly contribu- 
tions of its members. This 
money has been expended, 
with the exception of neces- 
sary charges for packing 
and shipping, principally 
on tobacco and candy, two 
articles which have been 
found, by experience, to 
satisfy a common craving 
amongst soldiers. 

In December the Club 
shipped a total of one thou- 
sand Christmas boxes con- 
taining fruit-cakes, candy 
and tobacco. In March, 
fifteen hundred more were 
sent out, and now we are in 
the act of packing and ship- 
ping another two thousand. 


Women’s Activities 


At the outset our women 
put their shoulders to the 
wheel in splendid shape and are now at work as a recog- 
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of their activities they have 
made and shipped a total of 
over two thousand articles, 
comprising sweaters, socks, 
helmets, trench caps, wrist- 
lets, kimonos, night-gowns, 
petticoats and bed socks, a 
part of which have been 
handled through the Amer- 
ican Fund for French 
Wounded. | 

Miss Webster, who is in 
charge of this work, is con- 
ducting regular night clasi- 
es, with the able assista 
of Mrs. Kelley, for the zi 
pose of instructing begis- 
ners in the work of knitti 1 
and sewing, and ever-m- 
creasing numbers of our 
Hawthorne girls are taking 
up this labor of love. 


Membership 


With the organization of 
the new Committee we have 
launched a special drive for 
the purpose of bringing the 
Club membership up to the 
point where it shall include 
every man and woman in the 
Hawthorne organization. 
Mr. Peterson is rallying his 
lieutenants for the attack 


along this line. If there is a dime in hiding about the 


nized auxiliary of the Red Cross. Since the beginning plant “PETE” and his cohorts are bound to find it. 


i 


“They Also Serve” 


There is zest in the roar of battle—in the verve and thrill of the 
fight 

. Where a deathless badge of courage may be won ere the fall of 
night. 

To be one of Freedom’s legion, who with shot and shell and steel 

Are pushing the tyrants Rhineward with an ardor freeman feel. 

То be part of the Great Adventure—to watch ’neath a bomb-lit sky 

To fight with your peers and brothers who know how to smile when 
they die, 

To go over the top with comrades and take part in an epic day— 

These are cogs in the fight for freedom—but there’s still another 
way. 


There’s a vacant desk beside you, and a vacant stool or chair, 
There are lathes, and drills and presses and tools quite idle there. 
These are slags in the forge of Freedom which are blocking your 
Country’s need 

When the watchword of the nation is ever increasing speed. 

It would be the part of a hero and would help in the war’s advance 
To perform not only your labor, but some for the one in France. 
You can earn your Country’s plaudits in an humble, homely way 
By doing more than your normal work to speed the victor day. 


W. F. LESGETT. 


One-Third of International Western Electric 
Company’s Business Is Supplying Amer- 
ican and Allied Armies | 


HE International Western Electric Company, 
which was organized recently to conduct the West- 

ern Electric Company's foreign business, has done 

a vast amount of war work. Fully one-third of its busi- 
ness is the supplying of materials which are used directly 
by the fighting forces of the United States and its Allies. 
The materials for the Allied armies have been supplied 
as the result of orders received through the Company's 
alled houses in London, Paris and Milan and through 


the various Purchasing Commissions maintained by the 
Allied governments in this country. The American, 
French, British and Italian Armies all are being supplied 
through these channels. 
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Uruguayan Mission Pays Us a Visit 
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Dr. Brum is speaking, Mayor Hylan is the man nearest the camera, and several Western Electric men are standing in the rear 


Affairs of Uruguay, accompanied by Mayor 
Hylan of New York, and their respective staffs, 
honored the International Western Electric Company 
with a visit on August 80. The visitors were received in 
the Directors’ room of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company by Messrs. G. E. Pingree and W. 
E. Leigh, of the International Western Electric Com- 
pany. Through the courtesy of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company the transcontinental telephone 
line to San Francisco was made available for the occasion. 
The above photograph shows Dr. Brum talking to 
Mr. Goldaracena, Uruguayan Consul in San Francisco, 
with Mayor Hylan and other members of the party 
listening in. Dr. Brum, in his conversation with the Con- 
sul, said in part the following, of which we give a trans- 
lation: 


IDE BALTASAR BRUM, Minister of Foreign 


“I am very happy to be able to testify to the remarkable 
triumph which this telephone line constitutes, in that it permits of 
Speaking over such a long distance, and I likewise realize the ex- 
ceptional importance of the work accomplished by this Company." 


Dr. Brum has been on а special mission to the United 
States, in return for the visit of the American Fleet to 


Montevideo last year. He has been welcomed by Presi- 
dent Wilson and also by the cities of New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans. Dr. 
Brum was received in Chicago by the Association of 
Commerce. W. P. Sidley, Vice-President, and F. A. 
Ketcham, Central District Manager, assisted in the ar- 
rangements made for his entertainment in that city. 
Dr. Brum and his party reached Chicago on Sunday, 
September 8. A committee of the Association of Com- 
merce, including Mr. Ketcham, met the mission on its 
arrival. Owing to the importance of this mission, special 
permission was obtained from the Fuel Administration 
to operate the necessary automobiles to take the visitors 
for a drive around the parks on Sunday afternoon. On 
that evening the Association of Commerce tendered them 
а banquet at the Hotel Blackstone. On Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Ketcham met them with automobiles, took them 
over to Hawthorne and showed them around the plant. 
Returning to town, luncheon was given to them by the 
Association of Commerce, and in the evening they were 
guests of the Association at a dinner given to the Duke 
of Devonshire, Governor-General of Canada. Our Com- 
pany was very happy to have had the honor of assisting 
in the welcome extended to this distinguished visitor. 


To Be Awarded in October 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sharp, J. G., Hawthorne, 5050........................ October 1 
TWENTY YEARS 
Benson, R. C, Hawthorne, 5925........................ October 1 
Birkmeyer, C, New York....... RN P DRE SS id 17 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Pokorny, P., Hawthorne, 6877.......................... October 1 
Freid, M, Hawthorne, 6142.......................... „ o 14 
McPhee, G. M., Hawthorne, 950553533. = 16 
Hoppe, J. L., Hawthorne, 6606................ ae S 23 
Cameron, J., Hawthorne, 6303..... „ Г СОТ s 26 
Leineweber, P., Hawthorne, 6343...................... “ 29 
Johnson, D. J., Kansas Сиїїу.......................... " 1 
Dodd, G. New e ] 8 Е 7 
Halley, Emily, New ҮогК............................ “ 2 
TEN YEARS 
Radtke, E. J., Chicago CISCO October 12 
Molbeck, G., Hawthorne, 6337......................... “ 5 


Reavy, J. J., Hawthorne, 6328........................ October 5 
Reisner, F., Hawthorne, 6801.............. re # ‚ 5 
Schoen, A. P., Hawthorne, 7391....................... = ‚6 
Rea, J. M, Hawthorne, 6142.......................... “ ‚1 
“Dwyer, A. J., Hawthorne, 6377........................ 138 
Freeman, Nettie, Hawthorne, 739111111 “ 16 
Shallcross, J., Hawthorne, 6430........................ S 16 
Buck, E, Hawthorne, 7882............................ S 19 
Boyd, J., Hawthorne, 6820............................ «и 20 
Wickstrom, С. A., Hawthorne, 6421................... А 20 
Lampke, A., Hawthorne, 5915......................... ki 28 
Iddings, J. E, Hawthorne, 5757.................. Meee: SU 0 EU 
Kelly, Margie, Hawthorne, 6651...................... EL. 26 
Rosentreter, L., Hawthorne, 6839................ РТР “ 26 
Sass, Е. H., New York...... тн ee eer ire EE... 30 
Fuessinger, Edith, New York......................... “ 19 
Hildreth, J. C, New Үогк............................ “ 6 
Hannan, D. J., Philadelphia........................... » 12 
Cann, Н. S, Philadelphia............................. M 27 
Noisat, P. L., San Егарсізсо........................... Е 1 
Murray, E. R., San КЁтгтапсїзсо......................... a 19 
Younger, C, SE Fouls, ав — ч 28 


— 
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J. G. Sharp | 
No, the initials “J. С.” before 
Mr. Sharp’s last name do not 
stand for “Joy Giver,” although 
they well might, for he has 
charge of the financial depart- 
ment, which maketh the ghost to 
walk and the heart of man to re- 
joice. Incidentally, he has also furnished some mirth 
to the community by having the department number 
5050, which offers obvious opportunities to embryo 
*wheezeters" to invite him to split the pay-roll with 
them on that basis. Up-to-date nobody has been able 
to make him see the joke in that, so each of us is still 
getting only his proper twenty-thousandth of it, leaving 
the rest for the other 19,999 employees of the Works. 
Mr. Sharp has been associated with the financial work 
of the Company almost from the start of his service, and 
has given out more money than most of us could give 
away and still remain as genial as he. In the early days 
he used to officiate as an umpire for the Western Elec- 
tric baseball teams, but of late years, since the addition 
of pop bottles to the fans’ ammunition, he has given it 
up as an extra hazardous occupation. 
Mr. Sharp gets a new three-star button this month, 
and we'll bet six cents of our next pay that no wag could 
slip him a counterfeit and get away with it. 


Who They Are | | 


v 
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С. К. Birkmeyer 


Chris Birkmeyer is а buffer 
which means that he puts the 
polish on telephone instruments 
and anything else that they make 
at West Street which needs pol- 
ishing. He is an exceedingly 
good buffer because he has been 
doing that sort of work ever since he started work with 
the Company twenty years ago. 

Chris, although he gets his three-star button this 
month, is far from being old as any one can see by look- 
ing at his picture. As a matter of fact he is only 38, 
which means that he began buffing at the age of 18. He 
lives in Evergreen, Long Island, which, if it lives up to 
its name, may also have its effect upon his appearance. 


Robert C. Benson 


When (or if) you ever enter a church and hear an 
extra good tenor in the choir, look and see if he bears 
a pre-Hoover figure. If he does, ask him if his name isn’t 
Benson. If it is, it’s Bob. Or perhaps you'll hear him 
with the Benson Quartet at some entertainment. We 
understand he doesn’t always sing church songs. If you 
fail to hear him either place, look him up in the General 


OCTOBER, 1918 


Merchandise Building at Hawthorne, where he is stock 
clerk in charge of the keys and jacks stock. Even if he 
won't sing for you, you'll be glad you made his 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Benson started in the shop office at Clinton Street 
in 1898. Later he was put in charge of the shop order 
department. Next he started the piece-part scheduling 
department, and in 1906 was put in charge of apparatus 
and piece-part output. He continued at output work 
until 1911, when he took charge of the material order 
department. His next move was to the general mer- 
chandise organization, his present position. 

With your taking ways you can easily take away 
1898 from 1918 and discover that Mr. Benson gets a 
twenty-year service button this month. 
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The 
Fifteen- 
Year 
Squad 


Miss A. Hitzman 


Death of L. Joseph 


President of Our Allied House in Petrograd is Murdered by Bandits 


E have just 

W received 

news from 

Petrograd that Mr. 

Joseph, the presi- 

dent of our Russian 

allied house, Heisler 

& Co., was killed 

some time during 

the month of July. 

A number of men in 

soldiers’ uniforms 

had forced their way 

into the apartment 
of Mr Joseph, and 

with flourishing re- 

volvers asked the 
maid to lead them to Mr. Joseph. He was reading at 
the time in the dining-room. What happened next is not 
known, but a few moments later а shot was heard, and 
when Mrs. Joseph rushed into the room, she found her 
husband lying on the floor with a bullet through his 
head. The men escaped by the front door unmolested, 
without taking anything with them. The cause of the 
dastardly murder is not known. Mr. Joseph had no 
enemies, and was а very quiet man, who was entirely ab- 
sorbed in the management of the factory. He had only 
а superficial interest in politics, and was far removed 
from a participation in the many counter-revolutionary 
movements. 

The history of Mr. Joseph's life is largely the history 
of the Heisler Co. He was a born Russian, and entered 
the Heisler Co. as a relatively young man in 1887. The 
Heisler shop in those days was a small repair shop, with 
a few mechanics. Mr. Joseph started in as draftsman, 
then went into the shop and gradually worked his way 
up in the organization, first as foreman, then as shop 
superintendent. 


L. Joseph 


In 1897 the Western Electric Co. formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Heisler, owner of the Petrograd shop. In 
1902 Mr. Heisler died. The management of the firm was 
then taken over by Mr. Joseph as technical director, and 
Mr. Otto as commercial director. In 1904 Mr. Joseph 
married Mrs. Heisler, and shortly after was elected pres- 
ident of the company. 

. Mr. Joseph's interests to the end lay entirely'in the 
technical side of the business. Не designed personally 
many of the very complicated and ingenious mechanisms 
used in the fire control and signalling apparatus installed 
on the large Russian dreadnoughts. Under his direction 
the Heisler Company manufactured a very high grade of 
instruments for marine signalling and telegraph purposes 
—of as fine a quality as any produced in other countries. 

Mr. Joseph was personally a very modest man, but 
yet of. the type who had an excellent control over his men. 
When in the Revolutionary days of 1917 other factories 
were upset by a succession of labor disturbances, Mr. 
Joseph had succeeded in rapidly quieting his men—about 
900 in number—and had persuaded them to return to 
their machines. The cordial relation that existed between 
Mr. Joseph and his men was very much like that found in 
our smaller American shops, where the boss is still able 
to keep in touch with the family affairs of most of his 
workmen. Mr. Joseph started many years ago a collec- 
tion of Russian coins. He undertook the work with his 
characteristic thoroughness, and succeeded in collecting 
over 10,000 different specimens, many unique. His col- 
lection was the third largest in Russia, and surpassed 
only by the royal collection, and a collection belonging to 
a Grand Duke. 

Mr. Joseph is survived by his widow and eight chil- 
dren. The company keenly feels the loss of Mr. Joseph, 
particularly at a time when his cool judgment and in- 
spiring leadership were so necessary to guide the affairs 
of our Russian allied Company through the many storms 
of these turbulent times. 
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Hawthorne Jobbing Departments Enjoy Their Annual Outing 


can get much more work out of her vocabulary 
than he can, but he is not always so prompt in 
giving her credit also for being able to make money talk 
longer and better than it ever does for him. Conse- 


| \ MAN is always willing to admit that a woman 


The committee in charge of the Hawthorne Jobbing Department 

outing: (Left to right) top row—Miss B. Walsh, Miss G. 

Schwardt, Miss E. Gorey, Miss G. Syversen, Miss L. Stoike. 

Bottom row—HMiss A. U tz, Miss M. Holdridge, Miss C. Winters, 
Miss M. Johnson, Miss M. Geiger, Mise C. Camozzie 


quently we are offering in evidence Exhibit A, in words 
and figures as follows, to wit: Committee in charge of 
the annual picnic held by the Hawthorne Jobbing Divi- 
sion at National Park. ( Verify the figures for N 
That's what the illustration is for.) 

These young ladies handled the Jobbing Division out- 
ing this year, furnished the best kind of а good time, 
sold over 1, 100 tickets at twenty-five cents each, and had 
5118 left over, after paying all expenses. It required very 
careful management to get that surplus without stinting 
the entertainment, but as all unused funds were to go to 


the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Comfort Club the girls saw to it 
that every cent spent did two cents worth of work. 

The usual picnic games and races were put on, all 
prizes being in Thrift Stamps. And, of course, there 
was dancing, with Western Electric Orchestra music. 


Gasless, But Not Blyshless 


T is all very fine to go off and bury yourself in the Maine 
woods, but don’t hide yourself so completely that a 
newspaper can’t find its way to you. In these days, 

when you are apt to wake up in the morning and find that 

Mr. Shonts has revolutionized the subway system (after 

the manner of Lenine-Trotzky), or that the Yanks got 

Kaiser Bill in an overnight dash, you may get in bad if 

you are not up on the latest news. 

A few weeks ago J. E. Moravec, of West Street, 
started back from Maine in his car. Now he had not 
seen a paper for a week, and therein lay the tragedy. 
In that one short week the Powers-That-Be decided that 
gasoline must be saved. Sunday became gasless. Auto- 
mobiles were not banished—only gas. If you were lucky 
enough to possess a steamer, an electric, a pair of horses 
to pull your car, or a conscience as hard as the kaiser's, 
you were all right. Being a matter of conscience, I sup- 
pose it appealed particularly to the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. At any rate, all went well until J. E. M. 
entered the old Bay State. Then it wasn’t long before he 
realized there was such a thing as a ban on Sunday driv- 
ing. Can’t you imagine the surprise, and then the anger 
he must have felt when women shouted “Slacker” at him. 
They even stood in the road and rubbed their forefingers 
together at him, as children do when they say “Shame on 
you.” All he could do was to keep on, but I imagine from 
what he said that his face was “suffused with blushes,” 
and you know that this gentleman’s face provides quite an 
expanse for a blush. 


Exhibit B—The crowd was so big it was a hard job to get them all in one picture 
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O. C. Spurling Falls Into the Clutches of the Law and Finds It a Picnic 


Y J ICES are like the cooties over in the trenches— 
everybody has them and it is impossible for any- 
body to conceal that fact very long. Supt. O. C. 
Spurling, of the Hawthorne plant departments, is the 
latest man to be caught with the goods. No, no! Great 
guns, no! Not cooties—vices. 
Now, Mr. Spurling does not flirt with Madam Nico- 


Ossifers of the Court (left to right) Judge, P. J. Murray; 
Attorney, Henry Ott; Prosecuting Attorney, C. C. Kelly; Sheriff, 


A. Cook. (The top of Sheriff Cook’s head was shot off by the 
camera man, but the Sheriff does not appear to mind a little 
thing like that 


tine, neither does he hark to the evil voice of Demon Rum, 
nor yet does he lend his tongue to the uses of profanity. 
But what's the use? No man is perfect. We realize that 
now. О. C. Spurling is a speed demon. 

For years he has carefully and cunningly concealed 
this vice. Other autoists at Hawthorne have always 
considered him an ultra-conservative driver. In fact, a 
story once went the rounds to the effect that Mr. Spur- 
ling's left rear tire had been ruined by the bite of an 
angry turtle, which had chased his machine and taken 
that vicious revenge because Mr; Spurling passed him on 
the wrong side of the road. The turtle, the story ex- 
plained, was asleep when the machine passed him. 

And yet this same O. C. Spurling, bound for the plant 
departments’ picnic and out in the country where nobody 
knew him except H. G. Dean (an accomplice and there- 
fore bound to secrecy), this O. C. Spurling, we say, did 
feloniously and with malice aforethought step, tramp 
and press upon the accelerator of his aforesaid automo- 
bile, causing it to attain an unlawful speed, to wit, 
25 1/10 miles per hour. 

Twenty-five miles per hour being the State speed limit, 
and & motorcycle cop being on the job, the result was 
that the demon driver was arrested and served with a 
court summons card. 


Ten miles an hour was fast enough for O. C. S. the 
rest of the way to the picnic grounds. He had had 
enough trouble and was willing to call it quits for the 
day. But trouble, you know, is made in Germany and 
therefore considers itself super-efficient. Wherefore it 
had no intention of calling that a day's work. 

Ав the once chased and much chastened Spurling drove 
into the picnic grove at a peace-at-any-price speed the 
first thing his astonished eyes beheld was that motor- 
cycle cop. Spurling turned his troubled gaze upon Dean. 
„Say,“ he asked, “what do you suppose that fellow is 
doing here? Looks as if he was up to something, I'm 
afraid. I'm not done with him yet." 

Quite correct! No sooner had Mr. Spurling alighted 
from his car than he was seized by Sheriff A. Cook and 
hauled at once into court. The case of State of Illinois 
vs. Oliver Cromwell Spurling was called at once—a plain 
case of “railroading” the prisoner. 

With Judge P. J. Murry on the bench, Prosecuting 
Attorney C. C. Kelly opened the case for the State. (As 
a charter member of the Foam Blowers? Association, Mr. 
Kelly is always ready to volunteer his services when there 
is а case to be opened.) He accused Defendant Spurling 
of everything, from robbing a junk shop and trying to 
conceal the nails by embedding them in his tires, to crim- 
inal negligence in exposing an air-cooled motor to an 
aggregation of hot-air artists. Having established the 


The Prison Sell (S-e-l-l is the correct spelling in thie case) 


defendant's reputation as an unscrupulous man, who 
would stop at nothing—not even a traffic policeman's 
whistle—Prosecutor Kelly reviewed the evidence support- 
ing the charge of speeding, апа rested his case. 

Henry Ott, Esq., attorney for the defense, put up a 
valiant fight for his client. He showed that the prisoner 
had no previous criminal record except six arrests for 
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driving so slowly as to ob- 
struct traffic. He pointed 
to the fact that the defen- 
dant had owned five differ- 
ent makes of cars and had 
sold four of them because 
they would not run slowly 
enough for him without the 
engines stalling. “Lastly,” 
pleaded Attorney Ott, 
“there is no justice in ar- 
resting a man for speeding 
when he was hurrying to 
such a meal as is now await- 
ing this hungry horde.” 
That last argument and 
the smell of good cooking 
were too much for the 


Judge. Hastily fining the 


The Gang that Stampeded the Court 
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defendant $1 for the Red 
Cross and three minutes in 
the chamber of horrors, he 
adjourned court and joined 
the mad rush for the table. 

The plant departments’ 
annual outing was now offi- 
cially in full swing. We 
can't tell you any more for 
fear of getting them in bad 
with Mr. Hoover, but we 
understand that before the 
picnic was over, even the de- 
fendant was willing to admit 
that worse things might 
have happened. Despite 
his disgrace he did full jus- 
tice to the viands set before 
him. 


Two Photographs and Not a Word That Was Printable 


T takes two photo 
| graphs to tell this 

story. Number one is 
a pie wagon. Number two 
is E. A. Hauser's automo- 
bile. ‘The two met while 
Hauser was on his way to 
work. You can write the 
story for yourself, for we 
can't make it sound plausi- 


WASNT SHC WONDERFUL 
WILLY. HER VOICE 19 
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ble if we use the facts “ТКе” 
furnishes. You see, he 
claims,that he doesn’t care 
for pie for breakfast and 
that he isn't so very crazy 
about it any time. The only 
thing we can think of now 
is that maybe he has been 
feeding his machine too lean 
a mixture. 
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Western Electric Company 


"CORPORATE 


H. B. Thayer, President; H. A. Halligan, Vice-President ; 
President in charge of Purchases and Traffic; Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales 
Vice-President and General Superintendent; J. W. Johnston, Treasurer; 


W. P. Sidley, Vice-President. and General Counsel; 


A. L. Salt, Vice- 
Manager; H. F. Albright, 


F. B. Jewett, Chief Engineer; G. C. 


Pratt, Secretary; R. Н. Gregory, Comptroller; С. E. Scribner, Consulting Engineer. 
Office of publication and address of President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 195 Broadway, New York City. 
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I AM ONLY A COG 


I am only a cog in a giant machine, a link of an end- 
less chain:— 


And the rounds are drawn, and the rounds are fired, 
and the empties return again; 


Railroad, lorry and limber, battery, column and park; 


To the shelf where the set fuse waits the breech, 
from the quay where the shells embark. 


We have watered and fed, and eaten our beef; the 
long dull day drags by, 


As I sit here watching our *Archibalds" strafing an 
empty sky; 

Puff and flash on the far-off blue round the speck 
one guesses the plane— 


Smoke and spark of the gun-machine (hat is fed by 
the endless chain. 


The ammunition carrier is only a link in the 
great war machine, but he is as vital a link 
in the chain as the man who goes over the 
top. And back of the ammunition carrier 
comes the ammunition maker and the rail- 
road worker and the thousands of varieties 
of war workers until it all comes straight 
home to the individual man and woman 


] am only a cog in a giant machine, but a vital link 
of the chain; 

And the captain has sent from his wagon-line to fill 
his wagons again; 

From the wagon-limber to gunpit dump; from loader's 
forearm at breech 


To the working party that melts away when the 
shrapnel bullets screech. 


So the restless section pulls out once more in column 
of route from the nght 

At the tail of a blood-red afternoon; so the flux of 
another night 

Bears back the wagons we fill at dawn to the sleeping 
column again— 


Сор, оп cog in the gun-machine, link on link in the chain! 
© by Gilbert Frankau GILBERT FRANKAU 


who helps save the necessities of life and re- 
frains from wasteful spending in order to 
help our fighting men. Every link in the 
fighting chain, every cog in the war machine, 
must be of the strongest steel. Every heart 
must be steel against waste these days. We 
are all part of the great battle—let us 
each do our part and make it a great part. 


Let us buy the Bonds we 
know they want us to buy! 


То 
Fourth Liberty Loan 
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VOLUME VII 


ЕАР ЕБЕ АЕРА РЕЗА РИНЕ 


“The Right Thing at the Right Time” 


1 \ 7 НЕМ a small organization makes a record of 100% of its members as subscribers to a Liberty 
Loan, it is to be congratulated; but to me, it seems much more wonderful and inspiring when 
our organization of about 80,000 people scattered all over the United States, makes a record, as we 

did on the Fourth Liberty Loan, of а 98% subscription. 


It shows as nothing else can, the fact we have always ourselves realized, that there are no better people 


time. | 


› 
! 
* 


HEY say that figures never lie, but every once 
in a while we come across some which at least 
have the appearance of deceit and require con- 
siderable explaining before we are fully convinced of 
their truthfulness. Take these Liberty Loan figures 
at the bottom of the page for example. When the 


First Loan drive was on, 19.8% of us subscribed, and 
when the Second Loan came along, that figure jumped 
"say up to 42.6 %. That looked like a mighty big 
jump, but we made it look cheap when Uncle Sam 
called upon us for the Third Loan last spring. 
The total then was 91.7%, a mighty leap from 
the 42.6% of the Second 
Loan. | | 

Now the figures for the 
Fourth Loan are in and we 
find that 98% of us sub- First 
scribed, and the little step 
from 91.7% to 9896 looks 
disappointingly small. But 


Liberty Loan 5596 
Second Liberty Loan 12447 


Third Liberty Loan 28425 
Fourth Liberty Loan 84092 


Our Record 


Number of 
. Subscribers Total Employees Subscriptions 


than Western Electric people and that they can always be counted upon to do the right thing at the right 


H. B. Thayer, 


President. 


that is where the figures are trying to deceive us. That 
seemingly paltry gain is just as big an accomplishment аз 
its predecessors. When you have fought your way as 
near to the top as 91.7%, there isn’t much room for 
further progress. Ask any soldier which is the hard- 
est part of a 100-mile hike, the first 90 miles or the 
last 10, and you will find out why that advance from 
91.7% to 98% is so much bigger than it looks. 

And the comparison with a 100-mile hike isn’t quite 
fair to us either, for we went all the way back to the 
beginning each time and made a fresh start over the road 
which we had traveled before. Part of that road we have 
gone over three times now, and we are beginning to know 
it pretty well. It isn’t an 
easy road to travel either 
but it is incomparably eas- 
ier than that over which our 
boys in France are strug- 
gling, but as long as we can 
keep step with them nothing 
else matters. 


Amount of Co.'s 


Percent of and Employees’ 


19.3 $ 400,000 
42.6 875,000 


91.7 2,100,000 
98 4,000,000 
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The Story of Hawthorne’s Fourth Liberty Loan Drive 
Told in Pictures 
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The main bulletin board at Hawthorne on {Һе day when the Works’ Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bond Sale Reached 100 Per Cent. of Quota - 


The Final Figures 


No. of 
Employes 


Branch 
Operating 
Technical 
Inspection 
Installation 
Clerical 
Production . 
Employment and М'е|{аге.......................... veu КЛАС 
Plant 
General Sales 


General Purchasing, Accounting, Legal, Benefits, and Traffic 
Departments... CLLRS SUES RED 


Engineering h/ внат ⁰ 8 


No. of Sub- 
Quola scriptions P. C. 


$575,100 7,869 100.0 
147,200 1,971 100.0 
125,200 2,005 100.0 
258,100 3.451 100.0 

81,350 1,299 100.0 
104,500 1,321 100.0 
14,850 188 75.9 
97,200 1,062 100.0 
42,900 503 93.8 


Amount 
$601,250 
208,800 
182,100 
872,000 
181,800 
121,400 
16,250 
108,800 
59,050 


8,200 
45,400 


70 89.6 


100.0 


10,900 
68,700 
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Hawthorne turns out to boost the sale of Bonds. Big rally opening the Fourth Liberty Loan drive at the Works. Major Stanford, 
of the British Army, was the speaker. The University Glee Club led the singing, and Mme. Sharlow, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, sang the “Marseillaise” 
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One of the sections of the Fourth Liberty Loan parade. Groups of marchers like these passed steadily for about 15 minutes 
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Symbolic Group in Havwthorue's Fourth Liberty Loan Parade. (From left to right) The Navy, Mr. Spreitzer; Belgium, Miss Mc- 
Kenna; England, Miss Jackson; Uncle Sam, Mr. Booth; Liberty, Miss Holdridge; France, Miss O’Connor; Italy, Miss Fiorie; The 
Army, Mr. Jones 


The Mechanical Division of the Technical Branch celebrated Over-the-Top Day and at the same time unfurled their service flag. 

Besides rushing out tools on a war-schedule basis, they have specialized in war bonds and war stamps, after having given 104 

men for direct service in the army and navy. Mr. Blood, of the Council of Defense, was the principal speaker at the meeting, 
and 12 pieces from the Western Electric Band added to the enthusiasm and led the patriotic singing 
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А cost estimating group certainly ought to know values. Apparently they do. The 14 members of Department 6088 at Hawthorne 

bought Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds to an amount 841 per cent. of their quota. Moreover, this same group, then numbering 11, took 

263 per cent. of their quota in the Third Loan. The department members also own 114 War Savings Stamps. There's nothing 
like playing a good thing to the limit 


The Operating Department got on the job with several big rallies to boost the loan. Here are the Coil-winding and Spool Depart- 
ments. These departments consist mostly of girls, but unfortunately they let the less beautiful sex monopolize most of the foreground 
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Hogo Wakes Up 


Liberty Bond Drive at West Street Stirs Heart and Pen of Our Japanese Friend 


463 West Street 
Where Honble crowd of Lib- 
erty Loaners are even more 
broke than carload of gravel. 
October 21st—day of posi- 
tively assurance that top are 
over on loan. 


Editor WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS JOURNAL, 
195 Broadway (which are beat all empty by 
above address). 


DEARLY SIR: 


This morning are call Honble Jabine for ask: Hogo, 
Serene Goodwin are send me much figures and photo- 
graph of West St. goings up. We are want know what 
really happened place. Again, dearly sir: 


I are collide with your request. . But first let me inti- 
mate. How are raise а snare and illusion? Why? 
Honble Craft are come back from look see at War. 
Hardly are he back when raise appear. How, say I, are 
Honble Eddie get license for import such non-essential ? 
Whereat he answer: Wherefore think you get raise? 
For give you in pay envelope? Not so. Already are en- 
velope full of receipt for all manner of deduction. Why 
depart from custom. Raise are from Uncle Sam who 
buy all we make. Raise are for Uncle Sam to give Hun 
ache. 

That, dearly sir, are deep wedge for drive. We all 
shell out. Are not Uncle Sam looking for shells? 

'Then, sir, are exist much rivalry in building. All 
along have each department been convinced that it are 
boss. Now are opportunity to prove Honble Shoguns 
of bosses put heads together and talk about bogey. 
Bogey man are for frighten naughty children, but this 
bogey are for frighten Hun. It are amount which de- 
partments should raise. Then of grand total are as- 
signed to cach branch, division, section, certain amount. 
How are bosses great kidders. They say: You raise 
so much. You say—nothing, but feel sick. 

Now are fun begin. In each room are put up list 
for sign. Fifty bones (cart wheels or iron males in 
West) for cach fine name go down. Business are poor. 
Come sarcastic young man from next door. Normally 
he complain of large amount of work and little timc. 
Now he stand and sniffle at our list. We approach him 
and announce, Are your list better? Will your list 
increase in step with ours? He say, You mean for 
every $50 we put up you do likewise? Yes, we renig. 
But, luminous idea! We are scrape up between us ten 
more names. Опе of us go in other office and look 
in sorrow fashion at their list. Say, we say, are 
you aware that war are war? Honble Office get on 
Honble ear. He say, what you got show? We shrug 
shoulder and say—O, we have offer. Every time 
you are sign once we do so like same. He bite. Sign five 
times. We draw on our reserve, then go sting other 
sucker. War is—not so—war is witty. 


Also are come artists with bright ideas. How could 
you doubt it when you observe color of crayon they use. 
Poster are fill the corridor, halls, aisles and what not. 
Each picture spur on to renewed efforts. 


For once Honble Hendry and likewise Morrison look 
other way while each day are parade through building 
crowd of good-natured rivalry for see who get up most 
enthusiasm, which are to say, bonds. How noise and 
racket. Clown prince and kaiser are marched around 
and in shops are gassed with nails and screws. Effigy 
of kaiser are lose gizzards on eight floor in Honble 
Lyng's domain and lie by roadside. Each day are we 
reach limit. And each day are something tell us where 
we can find one Honble Buck more per week. Floor 
sweeper are inherit money. He go buy $1,000 worth. 
Agent tell him Sapristo Caramba are buy just that 
much out of pay as custodian of shine on doorknob. 
Right away are sweeper make $1,500 noise. Dearly sir, 
we have man who get 85 cents per week plus receipts. 
He are not bust like gravel; he are like reputation of 
Ludendorff. And so go on inside. 


Outside in Bethune (how like battlefield) are we hold 
meetings, where beside being told where get off with 
Honble Raise we hear prominent speaker. One day are 
man who read letter and try quote scripture. Next day 
we are hear American who go over with first Canadians. 
And he are good to look at, good to hear. Then next 
day who are come but Honble Jack Monroe, who one 
time make Jack Jeffery sit up. He, Honble Monroe, are 
too а Canadian officer, and he are tell us what are really 
war. But last day—Honble Jewett (who sign all G. E. I. 
about what do and what do and when set clock ahead and 
when come to work when clock say time to) are preside. 
He introduce small man— preacher from trenches. Не 
preach—as say dough-boy oo-là-là—he preach. Com- 
pany make lunch-hour longer for allow hear him. Апа 
we get it straight from shoulder. Rivalry between de- 
partments alright, but buy because you ought, not.for 
make next room look sick. And he tell what other lands 
have suffered which we have not. And, Honble Sir, he 
get crowd. Honble lid go off bogey and crowd dig down 
in honble jeans and first national bank. In street are 
sold that noon $20,000 worth. And in building much 
more. How are lists written all over and in margin with 
$50 names. 


That, sir, are honestly truly report of how done. 
Bogey? Bunk. We knock him 150 per cent. sky high. 
Over 500,000 of large long green are we roll up. Next 
time one million. Good-bye, dearly sir. Now get back to 
make more presents for Fritz. 


Yours for War Work Campaign, 


| HAsHMURA Hoco. 
Usual apologies to W. Irwin. 
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Accounting Branch 
issues its challenge 


aer Lieciric News 


Captain Mathias, of the Canadians, speaking to crowd in Bethune Street 
on October 15 
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The bia parade on October 15. АП the leading characters of the war took part 


How West Street Put the Loan Over 


The Methods Branch 
returns the defi 
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Prize Winning Posters at West Street 
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Richmond—Told 


in Telegrams 


“Richmond, Va., Sepember 30th. 
—Richmond House opened its 
Liberty Loan campaign at 11 
A. M. last Saturday, and closed 
it at 1 P. M., having sold at least 
one bond to each employee. Can 
we take credit for being the first 
house to report 100%?” 

J. B. Ove t. 


The reply of October Ist 


read: 


“Richmond was unquestionably 
over the top first. Congratula- 
tions. Will ask News Board to 
make proper announcement.” 

О. D. S98559. 


OW for a few details. 
N The two-hour drive 
began with a mass 
meeting at which Bill Lan- 
caster, chairman of our Liberty Loan Committee, made 
an inspiring speech. He was followed by Major Rut- 
ledge, a brother-in-law of Bob Montgomery. Major Rut- 
ledge, who had just returned from the Front after six 
months of overseas service, told of his personal expe- 
riences on the battle-line. n 
Then the ringing of a bell announced that the time to 
subscribe had arrived. There was a rush for the booth, 
which had been decorated with flags and bunting, and 
for the next hour the blanks were filled out as fast as 
they could be handled by Mr. Lancaster’s committee. 
The warehouse was the first department to complete its 
quota but this was due more to luck than to any greater 
patriotism than that of the other departments. 
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St. Louis Is Back at the Top 


T. LOUIS failed to improve over its showing in the 

8 Third Liberty Loan drive for the good and suffi- 

cient reason that it reached 100% on that occa- 

sion. It was another 100% 

hit this time and the total 

amount subscribed was 
more than $17,000. 

Included in the St. Louis 
total are the two branches 
at Oklahoma City and 
Memphis, each of which up- 
held the traditions of the 
parent house by reporting 
a 100% subscription. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan 
Committee at St. Louis was 
composed of Messrs. Rob- 
ertson and Moter, and the 
Misses Cregan and Paul. 
Every one of the 129 em- 


A Chicago employee offers his tribute to Richmond 


Buyng Bonds at Richmond's Booth 
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The Houses Swell the Total 


ployees had subscribed by 
Saturday, October 5. 


Just one week of work 
was all that was needed to 
make a bondholder of 
everyone. The committee 
reports that it really wasn’t 
work at all because every- 
one wanted to subscribe 
without waiting to be per- 
suaded. 


Getting into the 100% 
class was anything but a 
novel experience for St. 
Louis because the same 
mark was reachehd in the 
Third Liberty Loan and 
the Second Red Cross War 
Fund. The St. Louis house can put the I CAN in 


American when it comes to matters of national import. 


Cedric Carter, a Packer, Sets Pace at 
Los Angeles 

OT content with buying а $100 bond to be paid 
N for by weekly deductions from his pay en- 

velope, Cedric Carter, а packer stepped up to 
one of our committeemen and announced that he wanted 
to buy another. He produced $100 in cash from one 
of his pockets, and thus obeyed the plea to double up 
in a manner that was an inspiration to the other em- 
ployees when they heard what he had done. 

That act is typical of the way the Fourth Loan went 
at Los Angeles. Every one of the 78 employees sub- 
scribed and the total amount of bonds bought was $9,800. 
By the time the drive was over nearly all of the 
employees were wearing second subscription badges 
showing that they had not been content to stop when 
the 100% mark was reached. They realized that each 

one ought to buy to the 
limit, and in the last few 

days of the campaign the 
. repeat orders kept the com- 
mitteemen busy. And they 
were willing enough to be 
kept busy at that sort of 
work, for after all it was 
more than easy compared 
to the work the Los 

Angeles boys in the ser- 

vice are doing. To them 

“going over the top” means 

much more than lending а 

few dollars to the Gov- 

ernment at а comfortable 
rate of interest. 
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Modest San Francisco 


OR true modesty, San Francisco | 


wins the palm this time. Instead 

of sending in word that it belongs 
at the top of the list with the other 
100% houses, San Francisco forwarded 
a chart showing the progress of a race 
between the San Francisco house and 
the Emeryville shop, which was won by 
Emeryville. That is true modesty, 15 
it not? | 

Unfortunately, it proved impossible 
to reproduce the chart in the News, 
but the story is well told by the San 
Francisco correspondent of the News, 
and the figures, which appear below, 
also help to make clear what a good 
Job San Francisco did. 

„The race between the San Francisco 
house and the Emeryville shop and 
warehouse for the sale of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan is a sort of *hare and tor- 
toise’ story—with a new finish, for you 
will note that the Emeryville house, 
after a wonderful start, slept sweetly 
until the last day when, finding the San 
Francisco house had beaten their first 
quota, they woke up again and won the 
race with a total of $22,150. 

“Оп the last Red Cross drive and the 
Third Liberty Loan these two houses 
ran ‘neck and neck.’ ” 
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The figures do not refer to the purity 
of the fluid in the tank; they are there 
to publish broadcast the fact that 
every worker at Emeryville subscribed 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan 


The Hare and the Tortoise (Revised Version 


San Francisco Emeryville 
September 28th ........................ $ 7,500 $17,850 
October: lst !!! e OR à 13,000 17,850 
October 5ttvv esee 14,500 17,850 
October hh, 8 17,000 17,850 
October , унае Келеа 18,550 17,850 
October 15th ........................... 18,550 22,150 


TOTAL FOR SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH.. . . 840, 700 


100% 


The scene of Emeryville's great 45-minute drive to victory 
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Emeryville Is Proud 


М М September 26, the executive 
~ () committee met at San Francisco 

and agreed, after careful con- 
sideration, to ask for a quota of $15,- 
000 for Emeryville's share of patriot- 
ism. This committee then worked out 
a plan of campaign with a sub-commit- 
tee, obtained suitable posters, flags for 
windows, buttons with special tags 
marked Honor Day Subscribers,” 
plenty of honor rolls, and made up а 
decoration, as shown by the accom- 
panying photograph preparatory to 
the Honor Day drive beginning Satur- 
day, September 28. 


At 8:45 A. M. Saturday, the assem- 
bly bell rang, calling the entire force 
to the center of the plant, where one of 
the committee explained in а few words 
the salient features of this drive and the 
committee plans. 


It was expected that, upon the con- 
clusion of the talk, all would take their 
seats like regular guys and permit the 
solicitors {о approach and convince 
them that they should buy bonds, as 
outlined by previous plans, but nothing 
doing with this family of patriots. 
They gathered in а bunch around the 
Honor Rolls, each enthusiastically de- 
manding that we immediately inscribe 
his name thereon. We sure had our hands full for a short 
while, and at 9:22 A. M. just thirty-seven minutes after 
starting, the hand of our clock reached the alotted quota, 
and a wild cheer arose from the entire assembly. A few 
of the girls started the *Star Spangled Banner" and all 
joined in, singing with all their hearts. At 9:80 A. M. 
the last name was added to the roll, making a 100% in- 
stitution in just forty-five minutes. 

Can you blame the Emeryville organization for being 
proud of this record? 

One of the girls, inspired by the excitement of the Lib- 
erty Loan Drive, composed the following: 

Over the top, over the top, 
Even then we did not stop! 


What do any of us care 
When it's for our own boys over there! 


We gave with all our hearts each one 

Every dollar to down the Hun! 

Send our boys this message: We're with you still! ! 
Over the top in one hour! Hurrah for Emeryville! ! ! 


А.Н. 


Des Moines Is Small in Size but Big in 
Patriotism 
HERE are 29 employees at Des Moines and before 
| the Fourth Loan drive was a week old every one of 
them was a subscriber. The total amount raised 
was $1,700, an average of $58.62 per employee. 
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Atlanta and All Its Branches 100 Percent. 
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Atlanta's Liberty Loan Mass Meeting 


HE active campaign for subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was started on Monday, Oc- 


tober 7, and the first day all of the employees in 
four departments subscribed for bonds, the total sub- 
scription for the day being $16,600.00. By the night of 
the second day of the drive all of the employees in over 
half of the departments had purchased bonds. By 
Thursday night practically every employee at Atlanta 
had purchased one or more bonds, the subscriptions then 
amounting to $28,100.00. 


Competition between the departments was so keen 
that, to stimulate further interest, a meeting was ar- 
ranged for Friday morning, October 11, and Doctor 
David Marx, one of the best speakers in the city, was 
invited to address the employees and appeal to them to 
buy more bonds. We were particularly fortunate in sc- 
lecting Dr. Marx for our speaker, as he was in Brussels 
at the time war was declared and it was most interesting 
to hear him relate his experience during the first few days 
of the war and describe the movements of the Belgian 
troops in their march to the front in an effort to hold 
b&ck the invading Germans. 


His appeal was so strong that, immediately he con- . 


cluded, the employees had to be held back to keep from 
running over each other in an effort to subscribe for 
more bonds. Within fifteen minutes an additional 
$7,500.00 worth of bonds had been sold and during the 
day Atlanta went over the top with 10046 of its em- 
ployees subscribing for bonds. 


A final appeal was then made to the sub-warehouses 
for a record equally as good as the other employees, and 
to show that their patriotism was no less than their fellow 
employees! at the main warehouse, they all went over thc 
top with 10096 subscriptions, and we are all more than 
gratified with the final results which show absolutely that 
the employees of the Company in the South are backing 
the boys to the limit and that they are doing their bit 
to help win the war. 


Thirty-four thousand three hundred ($84,800) dollars 
was subscribed, representing one hundred (10096) per 
cent of all employees at Atlanta and at sub-warehouses, 
and approximately one hundred fifty (150%) per cent 
of their monthly salaries, and also, practically twice the 
amount subscribed to the Third Liberty Loan, which 
was $17,900.00. 
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Salt Lake Digs in for More 


of the drive, putting the Salt Lake City house 

in the 100% class, word came that the loan. was 
lagging in other parts of the city. Then C. Н. Tal- 
mage, our manager, made another appeal to us, and 
we responded, adding considerably to the amount which 
we already had subscribed. 


Y everyone had subscribed on the first day 


Our total subscription for 40 employees was $3,050. - 


Spokane's Quick Work 
O irs day Jumped into the honor division on the 


first day of the drive, when each of the ten em- 

ployees subscribed. The total amount subscribed 
for was $1,200, and it takes only an elementary know- 
ledge of mathematics to discover that the average amount 
per employee was $120. 


Pittsburgh Draws Blood 


í NHEY shot a 100% shell right into the Kaiser's 
heart at the Pittsburgh house, the missile reaching 
its mark at noon on October 2. Every one of the 

85 employees subscribed. The total amount raised was 

528,400, an average of $126. 

When the shell shown in the photograph drew blood 
every noise-making instrument on the premises did its 
share to make the occasion a memorable one. When the 
din had died down a little, everyone joined in singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Electiie co lien 


How Pittsburgh killed the kaiser 
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"We Wear Our Old Clothes, We Bought 
Liberty Bonds”—Chicago 


The “Plus” Meeting, held in the Chicago salesroom on October 
16, at which $15,000 was added to Chicago's total of subscriptions 


НІСА СО and its 
C Branch Warehouses 

crashed over the top 
during a mass meeting held 
on Tuesday, October 15. 
The meeting was opened 
with a stirring appeal by 
Power Apparatus Sales 
Manager Gleason, followed 
by another by Mr. Thomas, 
one of our able salesmen and 
a leading fvur-minute-man 
in Chicago. During the talk 
the photographer gave us a 
taste of trench life with a 
flashlight that resembled a 
German star shell. Headed 
by Mr. Ketcham the sub- 
scriptions came in thick and 
fast. 

The Committee then 
moved to the fifth floor, where the Shop and Ware- 
house employees, headed by Captains Boesenberg and 
Metzger were pitted against each other. The bidding 
was hot and heavy, and when the dust of battle had 
lifted, the Committee being neutral, called the battle a 
draw. A total of over $15,000 was subscribed during 
the drive, bringing our grand total to $71,000. 


Chicago’s Loan Committee: 


Eight Departments and three Branch Houses have 
100% in quota and a number of subscriptions. Milwau- 
kee, Indianapolis and Cleveland are the houses. Our 
Sixteenth Street Warehouse, which has had 100% in all 
former loans, was the first over the top, going over one 
minute after the whistle blew. 


The Loan Committee has done excellent work and due 
to this we have succeeded in topping our Third Loan 
by $20,000. 


From left to right (standing)— 
F. Harsted, P. J. Hogan, E. R. Gilmore, E. Pearson, R. F. Niz, 
E. O'Donnell, F. J. Kastner, V. E. Wallgren, W. T. Wilson. 
(Sitting)—Mre. I. Lebrecht, Miss H. Binning, J. H. Gleason, 
Mrs. Rose Ford Starner, Miss M. McKean, Miss Vogellander 
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Who Said Philadelphia Was Asleep 

HILADELPHIA had no brass bands parading, no 
Pp piper to charm the dollars out of her pockets. 

no soul-stirring talks from war veterans for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, for Philadelphia is epidemic influ- 
erza stricken. Still, she quietly and resolutely went on. 
А band of workers, piloted by J. P. McQuaide, was 
organized, and each member was sent out to solicit a cer- 
tain number. Each day the percentages were posted on 
a Bulletin Board in front of the office. The goal was 
$53,000. 

Eleven o'clock Saturday morning, and only an hour to 
go, and the goal seemed very far off ; in fact, it looked 
like the impossible. Then Pilot McQuaide mounted a 
desk. “I want everyone's attention, please," electrified 
the office. 

*We have $53,000 to collect by 12 o'clock, who'll 
be the first to take another bond?” 

“I will," promptly piped a voice back in the office. 

“Don’t let Pittsburgh or Baltimore beat you to it,” 
rang out Captain Dunn's voice. 

The Rip Van Winkle's 
woke up, sat up and took 
notice. Philadelphia was 
awake and alive, and the 
bidding ran riot. In less 
than a half hour $7,550 had 
been subscribed. Many ` 
doubled and redoubled their 
subscriptions. Before 12 
o'clock the good ship Phila- 
delphia, with Captam Dunn 
at the helm, and Pilot Mc- 
Quaide at the wheel, sailed 
over the sea of epidemic ob- 
stacles into the Fourth Lib- | 
erty Loan port with $55,- 
000 as its precious cargo. 
This sum more than doubled 
the Third Loan total of 
$26,500. 


Going over the top in the Chicago Shop 
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The Cleveland Girls Show the Way 
/ | HE quota assigned to the City of Cleveland for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan was $118,000,000, which 
was about twice that of the Third Loan. The 
quota assigned to the Cleveland supply depart- 
ment by the local Liberty Loan Committee was $5,300.00. 
Within three days of the opening of the loan everyone 
oí the Western Electric girls had subscribed and proud- 
ly announced the fact that they were maintaining the 
reputation established in the Cleveland War Chest drive 
and suggested that the men had better get busy. We 
arranged to have a Liberty Loan meeting on October 
8. Before this meeting was held we found that $4,500 
had been subscribed without any solicitation by fifty- 
two employees out of a possible sixty-seven. 


The meeting of the eighth was addressed by one of 
the Liberty Loan Committee speakers and by Private 
Harris, one of the marines wounded at Chateau Thiery, 
who gave us а most graphic account of the early expe- 
riences of the American Expeditionary Forces. Addi- 
tional subscriptions were | 
forthcoming immediately, 
and our total that evening 
ran up to $6,450 from 59 
employees. 

During the last ten days 
of the Loan, when the cry 
of “Double Up” began to be 
heard, all the Western Elec- 
tric girls and many of the 
men took out additional sub- 
scriptions, bringing our 
total for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan up to $8,000, and 
giving the Western Electric 
girls а splendid record. 

We are extremely proud 
of this record for the entire 
organization, and are especially proud of the splendid 
record made by the girls of the organization. In order 
that the other houses may doubly envy us, we are giving 
them a chance to see them. 


Cleveland's band of feminine bondholders 


All from Portland—all are bond buyers 
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The members of the Omaha Liberty Loan Committee: From 
left to right. —M. A. Buehler, Miss Freda Baldwin, H. Erickson, 
Miss Edith Carroll, F. T. Lewis, C. H. Shearer, Miss Rose 
Hoffman, J. Rylen, A. T. Ahlberg, W. G. Hanson, H. C. Lindsay 


Omaha Hauls Its Flag to the Top 
N one was missing when the Fourth Liberty Loan 


roll-call was completed at Omaha and that house 

took its place in the 100% class. 'The progress 
of the campaign was marked by a chart on which little 
flags were gradually pulled 
up to the top, the sales de- 
partment being the first to 
finish. The office, stores 
and financial department 
was second, the shop third 
and the warehouse fourth. 
In the official standing we 
have to be content with 
92%, but that is because 
some of our branches didn't 
maintain the standard we 
set. 


Portland Over Top 
OT all of the em- 
N ployees who put 
Portland in the 
100% class are in ‘he photograph, because the salesmen 
were out working when the picture was taken. The de- 
mand for electrical materials for the shipyards is 


so great that our salesmen are on the job every 
minute. 


Every Girl at Cincinnati Subscribes 
( Fourth Lib almost went over the top in the 


Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. A fraction 
more than 96% of the employees subscribed for 
a total amount of $9,300 worth of bonds, an increase 
of 22% over the subscriptions to the Third Loan. Only 
5 out of 123 employees failed to subscribe and to their 
credit it may be said that they offered satisfactory rea- 
sons for not investing at this time. 

Several teams were appointed to take charge of the 
initial soliciting. The shop and financial department 
each subscribed 100%, the sales department 97% and 
the stores department 94%. Every girl in the organiza- 
tion subscribed for at least one bond. 
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Girls Win Flag at Kansas City 


/ l “НЕ Kansas City house 
went over the top in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan 

with less difficulty than ever 

experienced before. Employees 
seemed to be waiting for an 
opportunity to subscribe. 
The attached bulletin of 
results is self explanatory, but 
we take particular pride in 
pointing to the total of $13,- 

000.00 as against $10,000.00 

in the third campaign, and our realization of 189% on 

the bogey set for this drive. The entire organization 
was divided by departments as shown on the chart with 

a lieutenant in charge of each division, all reporting to 

C. L. Wells, General Chairman. Mr. Uhrig offered a 

large silk flag to the department, showing the best real- 

ization on its bogey. This, together with the pep. in- 
jected by a Liberty Loan Campaign speaker, made the 
contest short and spirited. 


After the smoke of battle had cleared away and ob- 
servation was possible, the ladies were found to be hold- 
ing the commanding position with Old Glory unfurled 
above them. The three girls in the photograph at the 
right all did excellent work during the campaign. T. 
Riley also deserves honorable mention for helping to 
sell the bonds. 


T. Riley, 
Kansas City Bond Salesman 


es T TD 


Minneapolis Makes Big Jump 


N the Third Loan, Minneapolis was not very far up 
I on the list, with its total of 62%, but it was an 
altogether different story this time. There are 149 
employees and before the drive was over, all but 11 of 
them were on the list of bond buyers, raising the score 
to 93.9%. That is the kind of improvement that counts 
and which shows that in every part of the country the 
will to win the war has taken firm hold. 


Denver Does Its Part 


1 N ГІТН the announcement of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, our employees endeavored to raise ma- 
terially the percentage of subscribers, and the 
total amount subscribed for the previous loan. The work 
was so spontaneous and thorough that a number of our 
employees not only subscribed through the company, but 
took additional allotments through clubs and organiza- 
tions with which they are affiliated. 

Although we did not make a 100% showing, it was 
not due to any lack of a loyal and co-operative crowd, 
but the percentage was held down by some of our young- 
sters who did not subscribe direct but whose families are 
well represented in the subscription lists. 


From the office boy subscriber up we are glad to have 
had an opportunity to do our part. 
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Miss Madd« 


Influenza Fails to Hold Back Boston 


N account of the Spanish Influenza epidemic so 
() prevalent at Boston through the period of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive, our efforts in the 
campaign were necessarily curtailed. No public demon- 
strations were permitted by the health authorities and 
the extent of our activities was to stir up enthusiasm as 
best we could among our own employees, by individual 
canvass and solicitation. А Liberty Bond Committee, 
headed by H. P. Litchfield, was in charge of the cam- 
paign for the Company, and up to Thursday, October 
17, two days before the loan closed, subscriptions had 
been received. amounting to considerably less than our 
total in the Third Loan. 

We arranged through the local Liberty Loan Head- 
quarters for a speaker, and Thursday afternoon at the 
close of business held а mass meeting in our main office, 
and had the opportunity of hearing a most inspiring and 
enthusiastic talk by Captain Gow, of the United States 
Army, who had served with the British Forces at the 
Western Front for ten months. Subscriptions were re- 
ceived at the conclusion of the meeting to the amount of 
$1,200. The following day we raised a further substan- 
tial amount with the result that our employees’ total sub- 
scription to the Loan was 85.9% in excess of the sub- 
scription to the Third Loan, although we had 20.7% 
fewer employees than six months ago. 

Of our total number of employees, 96.7% subscribed to 
the loan, and the average subscription by each employee 
was $70.88. 


In Old INew Orleans 


B iert to the Boys who are fighting the great 
fight for Democracy and Liberty “Over There,” 
the employees of the New Orleans house went 
“Over the Top” with 100% in the subscription for Lib- 
erty Bonds in the fourth Liberty Loan drive. 

Even the Spanish Influenza and the great task of mov- 
ing the warehouse and offices to our new home could not 
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keep the staunch supporters of President Wilson, General 
Pershing and his Boys from digging down deep in their 
pockets and buying the Bonds that are so essential in 
carrying the battle cry of America and her Allies to 
the very Gates of Berlin. Make the World safe for 
Democracy." 


Dallas Stops Work to Buy Bonds 


OWN 1n Dallas the city tried à novel method of 

putting through the Liberty Loan, and in the 

space of two hours on Monday, September 80, 

colectled 90% of its quota. During this two-hour pe- 

riod all work ceased throughout the city and the time 

was spent in buying bonds, singing patriotic songs and 
writing letters to the boys at the front. 

The Dallas house joined in the two-hour drive and in 
that time collected а large share of its subscriptions. 
J. E. Coad, one of the salesmen, was in charge of the 
work and succeeded in getting a much larger amount 
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than the Dallas house has subscribed to any of the 
previous loans. 


New York Needs No Urging 


HE Fourth Liberty Loan went flying over the top 

in solid formation, as did its three forefathers; all 

being eager to be in the “First то Buy” class, 
from the manager down to the office boys. Saturday. 
the 28th, was opening day, the cards distributed early in 
the morning were treated as Class A Priorities, and by 
12:30 about 75 per cent. of them were signed and re- 
turned ; the others followed quickly, the only hold-up be- 
ing that some had gone their limit, but were figuring out 
how they could economize to give Uncle Sam still another 
fifty. No brass band parading about, no eloquent speaker 
crushing the heart of sympathy, no captured trophies 
or maimed heroes were used to arouse patriotism; every 
one unsolicited proved himself a real, blue-blooded 
American. 
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The “On To Berlin” Brigade 


How 195 Broadway Pursued the Kaiser to His Lair 


/ | “НЕ 195 Broadway Committee decided that the 
main job was to make bond buying unanimous, and 
that if everyone subscribed the total in dollars and 

cents would be big enough to worry the kaiser a bit if 

he should get a chance to see it. They figured that if 
they could obtain 100% of their 664 employees they 
would meet the real test—stripped of all camouflage. 
Things were booming along in fine shape, the green 
cards were blowing in like autumn leaves before a gale, 
97% had subscribed, and the Committee was sitting back 
with a self-satisfied air when the Comptroller's depart- 
ment announced that Hawthorne had set a real mark 
to shoot at—they had reported that of 18,000 employees, 
more than 19,000 had subscribed. At once all of the joy 
was taken out of the Committee’s life. What chance was 
there of beating, or even equaling such an accomplish- 
ment? None—so they didn’t try. They just decided to 
let their paltry 97% stand, but just to show that they 
had a kick left, they made a whirlwind campaign on the 
last day, and nearly doubled the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. Those who added to their subscriptions 
during the whirlwind campaign of the last day all re- 
ceived red feathers, and the place looked like a fire all 

Saturday morning. 

The progress toward Berlin,“ the 100% mark was 


recorded on a large war map which was placed in the 
main lobby. This map is shown on the preceding page, 
the photograph being taken at the end of the drive. 

And it isn't all over yet. List to this humble ditty 
inspired by the cleaning-up process after Uncle Sam was 
through with his $6,000,000,000 clean-up: 


After the Loan 


One hundred per cent? Well, it wasn't quite that, 
But we weren't so very far off, you can bet; 
And you'd best keep your weather eye peeled for the next, 
When the Fifth Loan is launched take these words for your text: 
Down at 195 we'll be getting there yet. 


We plastered the walls and the doors on each floor 
With all of the posters that we could collect, 

So that from each corner, around every bend, 

Your eye sure would hit that compelling word “LEND”; 
A most carefully thought out and telling effect. 


Now it may have been that or the choice personnel 

Of those who tried hard to make all hands dig deep, 
That opened up hearts and loosed purse strings as well 
To boost our percentage to where it would tell 

That 195 hadn't fallen asleep. 


But the fly in the honey—(When isn't there one?), 
Taking all of the joy out of life, is the fact 
That all of the posters must come down again 
And the orders been given in language that's plain, 
And the order's been given in language that's plain, 
W. А. W. 


Geo. Hull Porter Forsakes Chicago 
HERE is gloom in elec- 
d | trical and club circles in 
the ranks of Chicago 
bachelors, as our own George 
Hull Porter, obeying the call 
of his country, has gone to 
Washington where he is serv- 
ing on the staff of the Quar- 
master General with the rank 
of private with the expecta- 
tion of receiving a commission 
in the near future. 

George Hull, in addition to being president of various 
railroad and electrical associations and chairman of 
civic societies and committees, has for the past eighteen 
months been Captain of Company I, First Regiment of 
the Illinois Reserve Militia and also president of the Illi- 
nois Athfetic lub, an organization of over 8,000. 

At a farewell banquet in his honor at the Illinois 
Athletic Club, attended by some three hundred of his 
friends, he was presented with а wrist watch and a baby 
grand piano, and incidentally the news came out that 
he had embarked on the sea of matrimony. 


George Ни Porter 


As George goes forth to assume his new obligations of 
duty he can not but have a feeling of pride in being 
held in such high regard and affection by his many 
friends. He will be better fortified to meet with what- 
ever the future has in store with the knowledge that he 
has the best wishes and sincere regards of his many 


friends in the Western Electric organization. 


How our Cuban customers sell Western Electric Quality Products. 
An effective window display in Havana 
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All Dressed Up and No Place to Go 


N inspection of the accompanying photograph 
A would seem to indicate that the Company was 
represented, this year, at the Danbury Fair. 

It wasn’t, however, not because of any unwillingness on 
the part of the Company, but because the Spanish in- 


fluenza caused the unconditional surrender of Danbury’s 
classic gathering. | 

The girls at New Haven made the signs which appear 
on the automobile and they spent so much time and 
trouble on it that when the fair. was called off, they 
almost cried. However it occurred to someone that even 
if the citizens of Connecticut, between New Haven and 
Danbury, couldn't see the signs, the readers of the 
News might have that privilege, so here they are. 


Reconstructed Poem 
L | 
Under the spreading chestnut tree, the village blacksmith stands. 


The smith, а wise old man is he, with spare time on his hands. 
He has electrified his forge, and а motor heeds commands. 


His suit is of the latest cut, his gaiters are light tan; 
His brow is topped by a Panama, his shoes are spick and span. 
He lives a life quite free from care, for he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, far in the night, you can hear his bellows blow. 
A motor runs the heavy sledge, with mighty beat, and slow— 
(Precisely as the guarantee had stated it would go). 


The children, coming home from school, stop at his shaded door; 
From them he buys War Savings Stamps in lots of twelve or more, 
And into Loans and Red Cross Funds, subscriptions does he pour. 


He goes each Sunday to the Church in his Stevens (dash) Duryea, 
And on the passed collection plate, а gold coin does he lay, 
As all the simple village folks glance modestly his way. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, for the lesson thou hast 
taught; 

Thus to conserve our lease on life with current, made or bought. 

We will employ more E. M. F. and of muscle soon use nought. 


W. Е. LecorTT. 


Why The News is Late 

The fact that the campaign for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan did not end until several days after the date on 
which copy for the News usually is sent to the printer 
is responsible for the delay in the publication of this issue. 
The Editors felt that the readers would like to have the 
Liberty Loan record, even if they had to wait a few days 
for it. | 
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Claims! 


1 
CLAIMS! eternal fount of terror; CLAIMS, thou Tyrant, born of 
Error— 
What a multitude of causes lend their aid— 
Making Life a weary living, filled with sorrow and misgiving 
For the youth whom ONCE we knew as undismayed. 


II 


. First, a customer comes scowling, then an irate salesman yowling— 


Cause the warehouse sent the goods to Tim-buc-too. 
Then, the Credit Man, a-swearing and the Stores Boss, now de- 
spairing— 
Seek—THE CLAIMS MAN—there is work for him to do. 


III 


We've a contractor in Squantum, who buys Cross-Arms, then don't 
want 'em— 
Since he's seen some other kind, with fancy names— 
And ER SALESMAN cannot please him, nor the EDITOR appease 
n— 
He is pitched—with all solemnity—to CLAIMS! 


IV 


Once we loaned two Mogul Sockets to a chap with coinless pockets— 
On the strength of the Sales Man-a-ger's O. K., 
But that chap skipped o'er tlie ocean, and the *Big Four" got the 
notion— 
That the CLAIMS MAN should have followed him, half way. 


У 


Ting-a-ling, for CLAIMS they’re ringing, and a vixen voice comes 
singing (?) 
O'er the intervening stretch of shrieking wire 
Pleading that we go a-robbin’, so that we may ship a BOBBIN 
To replace one which she KNOWS went in the fire. 


VI 
OLD SOL hurls a Texas Leaguer at a truckman from Omega— 
And some dainty mica fuses are mislaid. 
Ah, what scorn and what derision, for the luckless Claims Division, 
Till they find the errant fuses that have strayed. 


VII 
Salesman, Service-Man and Claims-Man, and all other Aches and 
Pains-Man, 
He’s the one man on the team who should be hung; 
All the year Dull Care besets him—then the Boss, perchance (?), 
forgets him, 
When the April and October days are young. 
| Anonymous. 


Cincinnati Supply Department Moves 
On October 12, the address of the Supply Department 


at Cincinnati, Ohio, was changed from 129 Government 
Square to 310-12 Elm Street. 


Corporal Frank E. DeWitt, formerly of our Installation Depart- 
ment, now with Battery B, 58th C. A. C., sends this sketch from 
France under the title, “Making the World Safe for Linemen.” 
Apparently stringing wires isn’t the safest job in the world 
under present conditions at the front, and DeWitt therefore is 
submitting this to the military authorities as a “manufacturing 
suggestion.” It should appeal to the “Safety First Committee," 
if the Army has such a thing 
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A New Vice-President 


T a Directors’ Meeting held October 1, 1918, 

A Charles G. DuBois was elected a Vice President 
of the Company. 

Mr. -DuBois has been connected with the Bell Tele- 

Between 1891 and 


phone System for about 27 years. 
1907 he was with this Com- 
pany, and since 1907 with 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Mr. DuBois entered the 
employ of this Company in 
its New York office in 1891, 
after graduation from Dart- 
mouth College. His first work 
was in the Accounting De- 
partment, and in 1896 he 
was appointed Chief Clerk 
at New York. In 1898 he 
was elected Secretary of the 
Company and transferred to 
the Chicago office, succeeding 
J. M. Jackson. During that 
period of the Company’s his- 
tory up to about 10 years 
ago, the office of Secretary 
carried with it general super- 
vision of the whole account- 
ing system of the Company, 
and in that connection he 
was largely instrumental in 
working out and securing the 
adoption of the Company’s 
first pension plan. 

Shortly after taking up his 
work as Secretary, Mr. DuBois assumed in addition, the 
duties of Supervisor of Branch Houses, and in that 
capacity was directly in charge of the inauguration of 
many of the supply contracts entered into with the As- 
sociated Bell Telephone Companies, and the opening of 
the distributing houses which were established to carry 
on that relationship with our telephone customers. 

In this connection, Mr. DuBois had charge of estab- 
lishing service to the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company following the San Francisco fire—probably 
as difficult à job of that nature as the Company ever 
undertook—as the contract had been signed only a 


Change in Organization 
T. K. Stevenson, formerly sales manager at St. Louis, 
has been transferred to the Government Department at 
New York, where he will do special work. George Corrao 
replaces Mr. Stevenson at St. Louis, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager at that house. 


Charles G. Du Bois 


a 


week before the fire occurred, and the Company was 
called upon to organize upon an emergency basis and 
supply material at a hitherto unprecedented rate. 

In 1907 Mr. DuBois was transferred from the 
Western Electric Company to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company as 
its Comptroller. In this ca- 
pacity he inaugurated and 
supervised a comprehensive 
system of accounting for the 
Bell Telephone System. In 
connection with this work he 
has travelled extensively 
throughout the country, and 
has perhaps as wide an ac- 
quaintance among telephone 
men as anyone in the Bell 
System. He has centered 
his interest in all plans re- 
lating to the welfare of the 
employees, serving as Chair- 
man of the Employees’ Bene- 
fit Fund Committee of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company until a 
year ago when, at the request 
of H. P. Davison, he went 
to Washington to serve as 
Comptroller of the American 
Red Cross. After systema- 
tizing the Red Cross account- 
ing work and organizing a de- 
partment to carry it on, he re- 
turned to his position in New 
York, but still contindes an active interest in and general 
supervision over the accounts of the American Red Cross. 

Mr. DuBois retains his title as Comptroller of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, but it is 
announced that he will immediately give a gradually 
increasing portion of his time to Western Electric work. 
Mr. DuBois combines unusual instinct for organization 
end large executive ability. In again assuming an ad- 
ministrative position in the Company, he is returning to 
a field in which he was an active builder for sixteen 
years, and with which he has been connected for twenty- 
seven years—his entire business life. 


A Visitor from the Antipodes 
R. B. Hungerford, the managing director of the 
Western Electric Company (Australia), Ltd., at Syd- 
ney, recently arrived in America for a visit of a few 
weeks. Six years have passed since he last was in this 
country. 
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How the Benefit Plan Lives Up to Its Name 
By L. M. Nichols 


(Mr. Nichols has received leave of absence from the Company, and is now in the Quartermasters’ Department of the Army.) 


into the why’s and wherefore’s of a thing—and 

one of the “guiltiest feelings? comes when we 
realize that we’ve had a good thing within our grasp and 
have never appreciated it or perhaps have let it slip from 
us. 


О) E of the easiest things in life is to dodge looking 


The Benefit Plan often remains a red-tape, card- 
classification sort of thing to most of us until some one 
of life's mishaps visits us, and sometimes “interns” with 
us for the duration of the war. 
ture of the plan, by which we have been unobtrusively 
sheltered, looms up like a ship in the offing to a wrecked 
mariner. 


Often it’s easier to visualize a thing if we put ourselves 
in another's place. Lets go! 


I am seeking employment with the Western Electric 
Company, known to me only by its numerous advertise- 
ments in the daily papers with an appeal á la Creel to 
do my bit in the Wage War." І mean in waging war 
in the factory behind the men behind the guns. I have 
heard of fabulous wages paid in ship-yards and muni- 
tion factories. Vaguely I have realized that these $1.50 
an hour wages are partly due to the fact that in a ship- 
yard there's many a slip besides that in which the ship 
resides, and that in а munitions factory, one may be 
called upon to meet one's maker with next week's wages 
unspent. 'The wages that I am offered by the Western 
Electric Company do not measure up to these exaggerat- 
ed rumors. I have a family to support. Am I doing right 
by them to take a job with the Western, when I can per- 
haps earn more money elsewhere? Being endowed with 
at least a small grain of common sense, like the average 
American when it comes to a matter of any real impor- 
tance, I sit down and take my head in my heads to sup- 
port the unusual strain of a little continuous thinking. 

What are the things that might stop my earnings and 
subject my family and myself to all the hardships en- 
tailed thereby? When I stop to enumerate them to my- 
self, they sound like the subdivisions of the casualty list 
from “Over there,“ sickness — accident death and old 
age. If I am an ordinary man in an ordinary company, 
perhaps I am protected by the Workmen's Disability 
Act of my State against accident in the course of my 
work and may feel annually the bankrupting payment of 
the premium on some life insurance that a persuasive 
agent sold to my wife on my life. Chances are I may 
never increase its amount—unless I adopt a budget sys- 
tem á la Gerard Swope, to control my household ex- 
chequer. Right at hand the Western Electric Company 
offers additional protection and never a cent comes out 
of my pay envelope for any camouflaged insurance 
benefit. 


But how about sickness that pulls us down when we’ve 


Then the “benefit” fea- 


just been boasting of being “hard as nails" without 
"knocking on wood." Sickness, it is, that causes a loss 
of from six to ten working days a year to every working 
man and woman, and there are a lot of us in this working 
land of ours. $600,000,000 is the toll it takes out of our 
hides and pocket-books in loss of wages and medical ex- 
pense. Is it comfortable to be dependent solely on the 
good-will or charity of an employer or face the prospect 
of wiping out that “rainy-day” fund accumulated through 
years of patient self-denial and saving. Just to know 
that while I аш in the employ of the Western Electric 
Company, there are definite provisions for me in case 
of sickness, ranging from three months to a year of 
financial aid, increasing with my length of service, is 
worth a lot more than can be translated into terms of 
dollars and cents, to say nothing of what it would cost to 
buy equivalent protection in the form of “Health In- 
surance" outside, were it conceivable that my pocket- 
book bulged enough to allow me to do so. 


“Old age," I’ve often had people say to me, “is a long 
way off, and besides, I'm living my life now from day 
to day, as I go along." True, m'boy, but unless you 
commit hari-kari, you may have a long and lingering 
old age that you might enjoy to the utmost, had you 
conceded its possibility and desirability and done a lit- 
tle planning. In the twilight of life often come the lei- 
sure and taste for its deepest enjoyments. Will I accept 
a chance to write a happy ending to the story of my 
life? The Pension Plan offers me a chance whose liberal- 
ity is limited only by the number of ciphers I can add 
to my salary on the last lap of my race for a thirty- 
усаг service record. 


The business-like person in the Employment Depart- 
ment is patiently waiting for me to emerge from the sea 
of thought. Will I accept a job with a Company which 
is а full grown big brother in the industrial world, born 
over а generation ago? Will I take the four-fold bene- 
fits that go with the job? I emerge from the sea of 
thought with & rush, and am interned in the Medical 
Department where my fever is kindly diagnosed аз 
cagerness rather than brain fever. 


My first day in the ranks of the Western Electric, 
I worked alongside a chap who was in a state of vacilla- 
tion—understand me, not vaccination. He was a fam- 
ily man with an ungrammatical grammar-school educa- 
tion. He had “heer’d from the boys” about the ship- 
yard millionaires in overalls over in Jersey and Staten 
Island. Sez’e, “I dunno but I'll quit and make some 
real money." Oh, but he was meat for me. You see I'd 
thought it all out (see above). In two minutes (first 
round) he cried *Kamerad," and I learn since that he ap- 
plied for a five-star service button in advance and sent 
his picture to the News. 


Barney Wichlacz 


Demosthene Shimko 


William C. Brand 


HAT from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, 


by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 


Private Barney Wichlacz 


ARNEY WICHLACZ, of department 6305, Haw- 

B thorne, was killed in action on the 11th of 

August. He was a member of Coinpany C, 59th 

Infantry, which has taken part in several hot engage- 
ments. 


The last letter received at Hawthorne from Private 
Wichlacz was dated July 80th. It shows well the 
courageous and confident attitude of our brave boys 
“over there.” He wrote: 


„We went into the front trenches on the 17th of July. Say, we 
are showing the Kaiser what the Americans are made of. When 
the Germans see an American they run like hell and you can’t stop 
them. We don’t wait for the command to go over the top; we go 
over without any command.” 


Private Wichlacz is gone, but the spirit that shows 
in his letter is still forcing the Blonde Beast" steadily 
back—*'showing the Kaiser what Americans are made 
of! Апа we can be sure that the rest of the Western’s 
contngent of more than 5,000 fighting men are all made of 
the same stuff, that they are in this war to stick until 
the last gun is fired, and the German war machine 
is rendered powerless to plunge the world into war 
again. 


Private William C. Brand 


Y \ TILLIAM C. BRAND, of department 6966, 

Hawthorne, was killed in action on the 14th 

of September. He belonged to the Intelligence 

Branch of the 2nd Battalion, 854th Infantry, 89th 
Division. 

Private Brand originally enlisted in the Hawthorne 
Radio Corps and trained with them until June, 1918, 
when he was transferred from Camp Funston to Eng- 
land and shortly after to France for active service. Due 
to their superior preparation many of our Signal Corps 
boys were thus transferred to other organizations before 
Company A went across. Private Brand is the first of 
our men to fall in this branch of the service. 


Private Demosthene Shimko 


EMOSTHENE SHIMKO was killed in action 

I) August 19th. He was a member of Company 

C, 18151 Infantry, and had been employed at 

process inspection work in department 6623, Haw- 
thorne, before entering the army in September, 1917. 
Private Shimko was born in Buderack, Roumania. 
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News From Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


Back in May, 1914, when the 
News published its Office Boys’ 
Number, C. V. Conway, an office 
boy in the General Merchandise 
Department at Hawthorne, con- 
tributed a poem beginning: 


“Before I worked for the G. M. D. 
A good opinion I had of me. 
Plenty of ‘pep’ and a fairly good ‘rep’ 
And pretty speedy on ‘getting һер?” 


Vincent Conway 


Since that time Vincent Con- 
way has become a man, but the 
following letter proves that he has not outgrown his pep 
nor уе{ his celerity in achieving a condition of hep-ness 
— (if you follow us). Conway, who is now a sergeant in 
Uncle Sam’s Hun hunters, writes from a U. S. A. base 
hospital in England: 


“I am coming along in good shape. 
healed, and I will soon be up and at ’em again. 


My wounds are practically 
I was hit with 


shrapnel (which is nothing but seasoned pig iron) across the fingers. 


of my left hand. 


*We had been up the line for several days and, having just been 
relieved by a British battalion, were about & mile out of the line 
marching down a road. I was at the head of the column. We 
could hear the roar of a ‘Jerry’ plane in the sky. His motor kept 
getting louder every minute and over to our left a light dropped 
from the heavens, which lit up the ground for hundreds of yards. 
Realizing that it was Jerry' lighting up the earth to see if he was 
near his target, I gave the command ‘To the other side of he road.’ 
It surely was a lucky command, for no sooner had we got over 
than he commenced to drop his load. The first bomb hit on the 
top of a ridge along the road, at the bottom of which we were 
taking shelter. This one buried us with dirt. The second bomb 
dropped in exactly the place where we were marching before I 
gave the order to move. This one did all the damage. In the 
first place, it made a hole large enough to accommodate a horse 
and buggy. Out of approximately twenty men, one was killed 
and a dozen wounded. Two mules were killed and a wagon 
smashed up. The aviator dropped two more ‘eggs’ and then ‘car- 
ried on,’ as the Tommies say. 


“This hospital I am in is sure fine—American through and 
through. We get everything we care for, and the meals are the 
very best, so what more does a fellow want? 


“Т have just been notified that I have been granted a sick leave, 
which will be the first vacation I have had since enlisting.” 


Richard S.  Tappenden, 
Hawthorne, department 6083, 
was reported severely wound- 
ed on August 9th. He is a 
member of Company K, 182nd 
Infantry, the old 2nd Regi- 
ment, Illinois National Guard. 

When in training at Camp 
Logan, Houston, Tex., Tap- 
penden injured a finger and 
was offered an honorable dis- 
charge, which he refused to accept. Instead he had the 
finger amputated and was allowed to go with the regi- 
ment to France. He has been “over the top” several 
times. 


R. S. Tappenden 


John E. Jardine, of depart- 
ment 6615, Hawthorne, now 
with the  *doughboys" in 
France, has twice been a vic- 
tim of German kultur methods 
of waging war. Last March 
he was gassed and again in 
September he was poisoned, 
this time by drinking poisoned 
water. 

Jardine, who enlisted in 
May, 1917, has received the Croix de Guerre for bravery 


John E. Jardine 


and has two gold stripes for service. 


Martin Snyder is a member of Battery A, 108th Field 
Artillery. A letter from him tells the following story 
of a German air raid in which he was slightly wounded: 


“It is not a bad war after all, although at times I sympathize 
with Sherman when he made that remark, ‘War is » but still we 
try to forget about the war until a shell happens to explode a few 
yards away from us and then we run for our dugouts and pass 
quite а few remarks about the Hun. One quiet evening, while on 
the road returning from the front, the Hun must have known that 
I was there, when a shell, which happened to be shrapnel, ex- 
ploded about twenty-five yards from where I was seated upon my 
horse, and my nose came in contact with a piece of shrapnel. An 
automobile, which happened to pass at that time, rushed me to the 
hospital where they found that the only damage done was a deep 
cut on my nose and lip.” 


Harry H. Hall, who worked at West Street until he 
entered the service a little more than a year ago, writes 
that he was wounded in a recent battle, but expects to 
be back in action in a few weeks. At this time he prob- 
ably is back at the front. 


Lieut. A. S. Larter, who was employed in the auto- 
matic department in London before the war, has received 
the British Military Cross. He is a member of the York- 
shire Regiment. 


Marc Grand gave the San Francisco house its first 
service star early in 1915 when he sailed for France to 
enlist in the French Army. In April, 1918, he returned 


to spend a few hours with us on his way to enjoy a well- 


earned furlough in Tahiti, and he certainly looked splen- 
did in French horizon-blue, with scarlet tabs on his collar 
to indicate that he served the famous ‘75’s.” As an 
additional wonder he bore on his chest the Croix de 
Guerre that he had won at Verdun for carrying а mes- 
sage through a gas-shell barrage. In fact, Marc became 
а local celebrity ; he was interviewed, feted and pedestaled 
by the local French Colony as was quite fitting and 
proper. A letter has just been received from Marc stat- 
ing that he was wounded in the great German offensive 
in June along the Chemin des Dames, but is convalescing 
nicely at Finisterre. “I came back to France,” said the 
plucky lad, “just in time for the big German drive and I 
was right there where they were stopped. 
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Lieut. Overdown 
Whitmire, of At- 
lanta, has adopted 
the little French 
girl who is standing 
beside him in the 
photograph. Part 
of a letter received 
recently from him 


follows: 

“Your letters of June 
22nd and 27th were 
certainly appreciated. 
If there is anything we 
long for over here, it is 
news from home, and of 
course news from the 
W. E. Co. ranks the same as home news with all Western Electric 
men. _` 


“We have been honored a great deal at this place recently— 
Day before yesterday the C in C came through with his special 
train and looked the place over; also, yesterday, another distin- 
guished party spent the afternoon with us. Among them were the 
C. S. O.-S. О. S. (General ), Col. (Chief Eng. of A. T. & T. 
Co.) and Maj. (Foreign Sales Manager W. E. Co.) who is now 
the C. O. of this Depot. It certainly seems funny to walk through 
a large warehouse in France with some of our big men and se: 
the shelves full of W. E. goods, also a cable yard of several acres 
containing nothing but our products. 


“We have a No. 1,800 board in our office and I have a No. 1317-B 
camp phone on my desk, so you can see it is hard to realize we are 
in France sometimes (except when we have an August day like 
to-day and every one wears sweaters or overcoats). 


“We also have another warehouse that I have not mentioned— 
you could put the Atlanta house inside it, and it contains nothing 
but W. E. switchboard equipment. There are complete exchanges 
all boxed up and are known by certain numbers. Whenever it is 
necessary to install an exchange anywhere we order out boxes No. 
So and So, and a complete exchange is described in about half 
dozen lines of the shipping ticket. 


“The 402nd Tel. Bat. arrived about 2 days after receipt of your 
letter telling me about it. They were camped hcre about 2 weeks 
and I had a good chance to see them all—Hix, Stepp and Weaver 
were certainly enjoying life. They have now left to build a tele- 
phone line somewhere in France. 

“Yes, I have already adopted my little French girl, will send you 
# picture of us both sometime soon. She is only 13, but I can wait 
for her to grow up.” 


O. Whitmire and the little French 
girl whom he has adopted 


Cadet John H. Deardoff, formerly of Department 
6031 at Hawthorne, is now at Princeton University 
training for aviation work. Before going to Princeton 
he was engaged in 
repair and installa- 
tion work on West- 
ern Electric tele- 
phones in observa- 
balloons at Camp 
John Wise, San An- 
tonio, Texas. The 
news of Cadet Dear- 
doff’s movements 
comes, not from 
Hawthorne, but 
from the Atlanta 
house where he 
stopped for a visit 4, 
on his way North, Eu 

WT h 
and was warmly — | 
welcomed by thc 
local staff. 
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This photograph shows a Czecho-Slooak Company celebrating the Fourth of July 
with a parade іп a French village. It was sent to ThE News by Joseph Krfivanec, of 
Hawthorne, who is a telephonist in the 21st Regiment of the Tcheco-Slovaque Army 
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A front seat at the “big show" over on the western 
front has certain drawbacks that might serve with many 
of us to off-set its advantages. Cyrus А. Cook, formerly 
of the Hawthorne plant department, now of Co. C, 108th 
U. S. Engineers, lists à few of both in the following 
letter: 


*My work gave me a fine view of one of the big drives, as I 
was just behind the lines where the big stuff was being pulled off. 
The Hun artillery were concentrating on the advancing reserves. 
so we got few shells in our neighborhood. It was а clear day and 
the battle kept up all day. The gas shells burst like clouds of 
steam and floated off close to the ground for the valleys. 

*A shell just exploded a couple of hundred yards from where I 
am writing and interrupted my train of thought. Sounded like 
a 9.2. From the sound of a motor I think a 'Jerry' is in the air. 
They follow the clouds to keep hidden, then dash out for observa- 
tion. They don't dare to bomb in the day time, only at night. We 
bomb all the time. А second shell just exploded. I am dug down 
about three feet sleeping on mother earth and he has to make nearly 
a direct hit to get me. He is shooting now with a long-range gun. 

“I saw a bunch of ‘Jerry’ prisoners the other day from the big 
drive—captured the night before, and they are a poor lot. They 
were so hungry they were trading watches for a tin of bully beef. 
They seemed to think Germany would be licked soon and were glad 
to be out of it. They are a tricky bunch. 

“We were given a package of cigarettes and tobacco from one 
of the tobacco funds yesterday. It sure was welcome, as they have 
been scarce, but we have quite a supply now. That is the way 
with everything here—one day turkey and the next the feathers. 
Considering we are on field operations we are fairly well taken 
care of as a rule. At times its tough. 

“After a spell of rain the weather is fine. 1 8 weather is 
damnable in the army. Living in holes damp and buggy is not 
pleasant but far safer than outside. 

“There is an air battle going on over head. I interrupted this 
for mess and ‘Jerry’ came over just after. I have been taking a 
slant at him. They use anti-aircraft guns and machine guns till 
the battle planes arrive. Sometimes you get a shower of shrapnel 
watching them. This stuff is going on all the time and is just mild- 
ly interesting now. A few nights ago I saw them bring down one 
with five passengers. It had five engines. It was set afire with 
tracer bullets and there was some explosion when it landed. 

“In the past two months I have seen hardly any of the fair sex, 
and most of the ones I did see were over sixty, but the best of the 
French girls are not in the same class with the American girls. If 
you don’t already know it, you are living in the finest country in 
the world, and I have met men here from the four corners of the 
earth. I dont care how much they muss me up if I only get back 
to the U. S. A. at the finish and get a chance to see all the old 
familiar faces again. Yea bo.” 


Wagoner E. W. Shingleton, of the First Battalion of 
the 11th Field Artillery, begins a letter from France with 
these words: “Coming in yesterday I found July’s News 
on my bed and I sure was glad to read it over and the 
other boys also are 
reading it now.” 


Carl Mutschler, 
of the Kansas City 
house, has enlisted 
in the Navy, and is 
stationed at the 
Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station. Six of 
his uncles are fight- 
ing in the German 
army, but Carl, who 
is only 19 years of 
age, his made it 
clear that he is a 
true American. 
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Sergt. Ted Norton, of the Chicago house, says among 
other things in a recent letter: 


*Of course, you know what our boys on the American front are 
doing to the Huns. I think I told you before that our division 
is brigaded with the British forces on quite a different part of the 


front. Since being made sergeant I have been with the battalion. 


headquarters, and, of course, been on the go more than if I had 
remained at regimental headquarters. 


*Our battalion was sent into the front to relieve some British 
for one week, and we have just returned. During our stay at the 
front lines ‘Jerry’ tried his best to make it uncomfortable for us, 
which he managed to do, to some extent, with his artillery. It was 
my first time under fire, and, take it from me, I am not crazy about 
it. We had very good success, pushing ‘Jerry’ back about two miles, 
but we suffered some casualties in doing so, but of course that is 
all to be expected. 


*My duties were to keep a record of all casualties and make my- 
self generally useful around headquarters. I put in most of my 
time around the first aid station, where the wounded were brought. 
(The station is about 100 yards behind the front line.) Most of 
our boys that were killed were mangled by shell fire. 


“I had a very close call one afternoon—was just returning from 
the transport line, which was about seventy-five yards from the 
first aid station dugout. It was a level stretch of ground, and 
‘Jerry’ had not thrown a shell over there all afternoon, so I ven- 
tured out with a detail to carry some dead bodies across this 
stretch of ground to the transport line, so they could be picked 
up that night on wagons and carried away and buried. 


“Т guess I lingered too long on the road, for just as I started 
to return to the dugout I heard a ‘whizz’ coming over the hill, and 
I fell flat on the ground. The shell broke about twenty yards 
from me, but missed me. I got up and started to run for the dug- 
out, thinking that there would be an interval of a couple of minutes 
before the next one came, but I had only taken about four steps 
when another *whizz came over the hill again. I hit the ground, 
and in the next second after the explosion was up and off again. 


*But that is not all. 'Jerry' dropped seven shells within a radius 
of fifty yards all around me within two minutes, and I dug my 
nose into the mud exactly seven times during those two minutes. I 
came out without a scratch, but fellows who were watching me from 
the dugout say they can't figure it out, as pieces of shell were 
flying all around me. 


*It took me pretty near two hours to get righted, as I was ex- 
hausted and pretty well scared, which I am not ashamed to admit. 
Our whole regiment is in the line now, but I am about three miles 
behind at sub-headquarters. Col. Davis is commanding the sector 
and has a genius mind. 

“We expect to see ‘Jerry’ backed up a few more miles within 
the next few days. 1 are beginning to look as if my prophecy 
that I would spend next Fourth of July at home will come true.” 


Here is visible proof that the News is read in France. 
The soldier with a copy of the June issue in his hands 
is Ralph N. Sample, a former employee of the engineer- 
ing department at West Street. He is now a master en- 
gineer with the 102nd Engineers in 
France. The following paragraph 
from his letter shows the typical 
W. E. spirit: 

“The other day I received the June 
number of the WESTERN ErrecrRic News, 
and enjoyed reading it а great deal. It 
seems good to get something in the maga- 
zine line from the States besides the 
French апа English papers over here. I 
suppose the Western Electric Company is 
very busy at the present time, and al- 
though I miss the old familiar faces, I 
feel much better to be over here doing 
what I can. The hours we spend here 
are not all pleasant by any means, but 
for those that go back all right, it will 
have been a wonderful experience. It has 
been very much cooler this summer here 
than it was last summer in the States. 
Everything is going on nicely with my- 
Self here, and after everything is settled 
in our way, I hope to be able to come 


back to the Western and be with you all 
again." 


western Electric News 


Ralph N. Sample 
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In a letter from 
France, Sergeant L. E. 
Dorrothy, of the New 
York Radio Company, 
encloses the accom- 
panying photograph 
of himself and G. J. 
Sperling, of the Haw- 
thorne Radio Com- 
pany. Sergeant Dor- 
rothy was detached for 
special duty one day 
at a signal station and 
there found Private 
Sperling, who, at that 
time, was the only 
member of the Haw- 
thorne Company їп 
France. 


When East meets West on the fields of 
France. Sergeant L. E. Dorrothy, of 
the New York Radio Company, on the 
left, and Private G. J. Sperling, of the 
Hawthorne Radio Company, on the right 


Ed. Saylor, a Kansas City employee, who has been 
in France for nine months, writes of pushing back the 


Boches. He says: 

“Just a year ago to-day my battalion entered the Federal ser- 
vice and since then we have spent nine months in France; three 
months of which was in training behind the lines and six months 
in the trenches. Our outfit has changed in personnel possibly as 
much as the K. C. office force, but in our case many have paid the 
grim reaper's toll, but as the heroic French say—C’est la guerre. 

“To-day we are resting—recovering and rejoicing after twelve 
victorious days and nights in which we drove the Huns back many 
miles after terrific fighting, from the ‘pocket’ which was extending 
dangerously near to Paris. During this time there was little sleep 
and none of us removed our clothing. 

“The good work is still going on by our relief and we will soon 
be back at it again. 

“Incdentally, the Boche, is their rapid though stubborn retreat 
(it started as their ‘offensive’ on July 14th—it’s ‘offensive’ to them 
to think about it now), were forced to abandon thousands of dol- 
lars worth of equipment, which was liberally sprinkled with their 
mangled dead from hand-to-hand fighting. 

“Our boys collected the choicest ‘souvenirs,’ such as officers’ 
helmets, belt-buckles, watches, iron crosses and automatics and 
have decked themselves so they look more like peddlers than 
soldiers.” 


Frank A. Dedic, of the tool mak- 
ing department, Hawthorne, now 
with the Marines, writes that he has 
arrived safely across, and that 
everything is fine and dandy. I'm 
kind of lucky,” he adds, “опе of our 
Marines, R. W. Anderson, used to 
work for us in the Cable Plant. We 
often get together and talk over the 
Hawthorne Works.” 


Frank now bears the title of ex- 
pert rifleman, the highest rank for 
skill with that weapon, and by the 
time this appears probably will be 
testing his aim by picking off a 
few Germans. 
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The tall sailor on the left is Alfred 
W. Hammett, of Department 5876, 
at Hawthorne. He is now in the 
United States Navy. 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from David C. Guest, executive 
officer of the U. S. S. Yorktown, who 
was in the sales department of the 


Chicago house: 


“Since coming to the Atlantic Coast, we 
have been where the submarines were active, 
most of the time. While coming up the coast 
one night about two weeks ago, two officers 
on the bridge saw the wakes of two torpedoes 
cross just about ten feet ahead of us, ap- 
parenly having been fired by a sub. on our 
quarter and just missing us. We immediately 
fired a gun in the direction from which the 
wakes came, and head the ship in that direc- 
tion, but it was so dark we could not see any- 
thing. Many of the officers do not think that 
we were fired at, but the two officers on watch, 
who are both regular navy officers of consider- 
able experience, say that if what they saw 
were not the wakes from torpedoes, they 
looked just like them. If they were, then we 
had a mighty close call. 

“The next morning we passed the wreck of a ship that had been 
torpedoed about a week before, and three days later we passed the 
wreck of a big steamer that had been sunk that very night. Her 
crew had apparently gotten away, or been drowned, but the cargo, 
boxes, barrels, etc., covered the sea for a thousand yards from 
the ship. 


“That same night we received an S. О. S. call from a steamer about 
twenty miles from us, that was being chased by a submarine. We 
immediately headed for her, but before we got there it was dark 
and we could find neither ship or submarine. I never did learn 
whether that ship escaped or not. 


“There is a sub. operating off this port that claims he is the 
one that got the U. S. S. San Diego. The San Diego, you know, 
was formerly in our old fleet on the Pacific Coast. Of the six 
Ships that came around from that fleet, two have been sunk, one 
by а submarine and the other by collision. There is more danger 
from collision than from subs. We run at full speed, absolutely 
dark, and sometimes it is so dark you can't see your own jack staff. 
I sleep with my boots on, when I get a chance, most of the time 
when we are at sea. 


A.W. Hammett 


“It is a great game and sometimes, when I have been up most of 
the time for two or three nights in succession, due to bad weather, 
or subs. in the vicinity, I wish I were back at Clinton Street and 
could close down my desk and go home and go to bed. But when 
you finally do get into a safe port, drop your Pook, leave the bridge 
and go to bed. Oh! ‘Ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling?’ 


“In your last letter you say, now that I am married you know I 
will come back to the Western Electric 
Company when the war is over. You just 
know I will if you will take me.” 


This sailor is Fred W. Nanta, 
formerly of the switchboard de- 
partment at Hawthorne. He en- 
listed in the Navy several months 
ago as an electrician and is now 
stationed at the Great Lakes train- 
ing camp where he is a member of 
the 26th Company of the 7th Bat- 
talion of the 12th Regiment. He is 
anxious to hear from some of his 
former fellow workers at Haw- 
thorne. The photograph shows that 
he knows how to salute in the ap- 
proved naval fashion. | 
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Frank R. Fielding, who is now 
on the U. S. S. Vedette in service 
in foreign waters, was formerly 
employed by the Company as a 
field man at Roanoke, Va. Не 
enlisted in the Navy as а seaman 
and earned his commission frorn 
the ranks. Part of a letter from 
him follows: 


*I am now fully responsible for the 
cleanliness from bilges to topmast and 
also general appearance and condition 
of material of Miss Vedette. On a 
small ship right now I'm not afraid c 
comparison with anyone from the ‘Cor- 
sair’ down the line. 

“I think I can ascribe the willingness 
of my men to work to the fact 
they know I scrubbed decks myself for 
nine months and know just what a day's 
work is. They know I won't ask for 
anything I haven't done myself, and 
on the other hand, that they can't pull 
any camouflage. 

"Isn't it great the way the boys up 
at Cháteau-Thierry and Soissons gave 
them hell? The French simply adore the Marines, and I guess 
they deserve it. The Heinies are getting worried because they 
have tightened up on their submarine work, and we're getting 
lots of action, as they want to prevent the rest of our boys 
from horning in on the argument. Last Sunday our convoy was 
attacked twice in five hours. In the first they sank a merchant- 
man astern of us and got away clear, and in the second an Avion 
located him under water. As we swung to attack the Boche missed 
us by ten feet and we picked up his oil slick at right angles to the 
torpedo wake. We bombed him with the 400-pound TNT ash- 
cans and got him on the eighth. 


Frank R. Fielding 


Hollis W. Kilpatrick, of the Atlanta house, gives & 


glimpse into naval life in foreign waters. He says: 

"Yes, we are giving them hell now. Real condensed hell at 
that, too, and have several notches cut on our gun. 1f I could only 
tell you what we are doing and where we are doing it you would 
be surprised. While the Sammies have been knocking on his front 
gate we are knocking on his back door, and before long both of our 
forces are going to meet in the Kaiser's living room, and then good- 
night to Kaiser Bill We will put that sucker to bed and he will 
never wake up. 


*You can't begin to imagine the wild exciting time we have 
when we go ashore. There is absolutely nothing doing around here 
on liberty. Go to some place and up on eggs, ham and tea. 
Regular old tea hound now. Have seen some of "The Ladies from 
Hel? with five and six wound marks and going back for more. 
Believe me, they are the boys who look good in their peculiar uni- 
form. Some one fellow who had won the V. C. and D. S. O. both. 
He went out in 1914 and had been wounded six times, and the time 
I saw him he was in charge of a draft bound for France." 


Ernest R. Zabriskie, of the sales 
department at 195 Broadway, is 
now an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 


Here is George F. Buess, for- 
merly of department 6460, Haw- 
thorne. He is now stationed at the 
U. S. Naval Air Repair Base in 
England. In fact, George is the 
only part of the landscape that 
isn't English. However, you prob- 
ably would never guess that the 
background was British unless you 
happened to notice the absence of 
boulevard cooties on the road 
behind George. 


G. F. Buess 


The man looking for a place 
out of the sun is G. H. Berry, 
formerly of department 6485, 
Hawthorne. He is now at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Maryland, in the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the 
United States. Berry went on 
the job as a private, was made a 
corporal last July and on Sep- 
tember 26th took another jump 
in rank, this time to а second 
lieutenancy. 


S. B. Brennan, of department 
5946-C, Hawthorne, recently re- 
ceived a letter from а friend in 
France, Private Frank Hanne- 
man, who has just returned 
from the front-line trenches and 
was being transported to another section of the line. 
The letter contained a clipping from the July issue of 
the WESTERN ELECTRIC News, which the writer had 
picked up in a small town near the lines. In it he had 
noticed a photograph and write-up of R. Vander Ploeg, 
department 6168, Hawthorne, а neighbor of his in Chi- 
cago, who received а 20-year service button in July. 

So the News was privileged to do its bit in bringing 
home nearer to one of Uncle Sam's boys outside our own 
Western Electric family. 


4 * * 
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9. Н. Berry 


Elmer Kock, of department 6168, Hawthorne, writes 
that he is well and happy in France. The thought that 
he is “doing his bit” has instilled a little more “pep,” if 
such is possible, as Elmer always had an over-abundance 
of it. While chauffeur on Auto No. 20, although he was 
a little fellow, he covered more ground in а day then 
Barney Oldfield would in a week. When Elmer was put 
on the job fire or water would not stop him until he ac- 
complished his purpose, and as he is in the Aviation 
Corps, he will not be contented 
until he has delivered a few notes 
to the “Kaiser in Berlin.” 

Elmer evidently expects to 
“clean up the job” very shortly, 
as he says he is looking forward 
to being back at his old stand on 
Auto No. 20 in the near future. 


Private J. H. Sendele, of Com- 
pany А, 808th Engineers, writes 
from France to express his ap- 
preciation of the News. Among 
other things he says, “Т see quite 
a lot of Western Electric ma- 
terial, such as wire, sockets and 
telephones." 


Elmer Kock 
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Western Electric people have a 
habit of rising from the ranks 
within the Company, and many of 
our boys in the Army and Navy 
seem unable to break themselves of 
the habit. E. S. Johnson, of the 
Raw Material Order Department, 
at Hawthorne, entered the Army 
about & year ago as an awkward 
squad candidate for the rank of 
high private. "Then right away 
that habit began to work. Here is 
the story in Johnson's own words: 


*On the 28rd of September, one year 
ago, I with 90 others climbed aboard a 
train in the Union Depot, bound for Camp 
Grant, Illinois. We had all the comforts 
of home on the train—a barrel of water 
on each pletform with about 10 tin cups 
chained to the side. At 6 P. M. we had 
our first view of our new abode. We were 
taken off the train and lined up, the roll 
was called and we started our first march 
to the barracks, Here we were given mess 
kits and marched into the mess hall for 
supper, after which we went down to the hospital and were ex- 
amined, vaccinated and given our ‘first shot. That night there 
was very little sleeping for any of us. 


“About a week later the battery was divided into sections and 
I was placed as acting section chief. A few days after, all section 
chiefs and some of the acting corporals were sent to a non-com- 
missioned officers school. This school lasted about five weeks and 
it was on October 19th that I received my warrant as a line ser- 
geant. When I put on my chevrons I thought I had one of the 
biggest jobs in the Army. | 

“It was not very long before rumors came out that men having 
six months training could apply for the officers training camp. 
My chance came about the first of May, and I immediately put in 
my application. On the 11th I was instructed by my battery com- 
mander to report to the training school on the 15th. At that time 
the school was in Camp Grant. 

“Our first school lesson was in the art of scrubbing the barracks 
inside from ее uP» and washing all of the windows. Every- 
body went at work like a dog after a bone, and if I might say 
it myself we did a first-class job. From then on it was study 
day and night.” 


8. J. Johnson 


Private C. A. Cook, formerly of the Plant Depart- 
ment, now connected with Company C, 108th Engineers, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 


writes: 

“I am well, hale, hearty, and working 
‘to beat the band.’ Driving six-foot stakes 
with a fifteen-pound mall all day is not so 
easy nor is picking through hard lime 
stone. We have just completed out dug- 
out, which is quite comfortable and bomb- 
proof, except in the case of a direct hit. 
If the Hun makes a direct hit, of course, 
we will push up the daisies next spring. 

“This was the noisiest Fourth of July I 
have ever experienced, and they were not 
shooting blanks, either. 

“Best regards to all the W. E. boys, and 
tell them this is a wonderful game.” 


Frank Naberstk is familiar to 
the readers of the News as the 
manager of the Hawthorne base 
ball team which last year won the 
amateur championship of Chicago. 
He 15 now in France, and 15 a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Field Artillery. 


F. J. 


Naperstk 
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High Life, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Post Field, Fort Sill, 
Okla., ran a long article September 
20th about George Barkos, for- 
merly of the hand screw machine 
department at Hawthorne. The 
article says in part: 


“It took Private First Class George 
Barkos of Squadron E some little time 
to become an expert machinist, but he 
found himself a wrestler in about five 
minutes. 


“And at both he is quite an artist. 


*Barkos came to Post Field last January 
from Chicago, and in the Engineering De- 
partment has shown himself to be a thor- 
ough mechanic as well as a consistent sol- 
dier. Born in Greece, he had a hard row 
to hoe after he come over here until he 
landed with the Western Electric near 
Chicago. How he happened to get into 
wrestling is told in his own words: 

An old friend of mine came to me one 
morning and started telling me what a wonder he was at wrestling. 
He said that in two weeks he would wrestle for the Western 
Electric championship, and asked me to go to his club to see him 
work out. As I went a little early, and he didn’t have anybody to 
work out with him and he gave me a pair of trunks and told me 
to do my best and see what I could do. 


George Barkos 


Just as I got the trunks on the rest of the boys came and they ' 


all gathered around to see my finish. Ав it was the first time I 
ever tried fo wrestle I had to work fast and in a minute and a half 
had my friends shoulders pinned to the mat. We wrestled again 
and I threw him in three minutes the second time. 

* A short time later I wrestled in the finals for the championship 
of the Western Electric, but this time I had a little more cour a 
and I jumped ino the ring before 8,000 fans, weighing 108 pounds 
wearing a pair of swimming trunks and in bare feet, to wrestle 
another 123-pounder with a swell wrestling outfit and a wonderful 
shape. 

„All the fans started yelling. They called me Ignatz and my 
man Krazy Kat, but I shut them all up in a hurry when I threw 
my man in four minutes and won the championship. That was 
September 27, 1918.’ 

“Two months later, Vanderplug of Cornell defeated Barkos for 
the United States саш о; but in 1914 he again won the West- 
ern Electric championship. Boesset of the Gary Y. M. C. A. de- 
feated him for the U. S. title a short time later, and again in 1915, 
after defeating three men, he met Boesset in the finals. This time. 
after three draws, Barkos was knocked unconscious in a fall and 
got second place. ‘ 

“Barkos again wrestled Boesset in September, 1915, but lost the 
decision, but in February, 1916, he wrestled Boesset for the U. S. 
title and defeated him in 15 minutes. 

“Barkos has not been defeated since in his class. He has per- 
formed in a number of exhibition bouts at Post Field.” 


Roger D. Tansey, a former 
Hawthorne boy, who worked in 
the switchboard departments, 
writes from France to express 
his thanks for the News. He 
sends the accompanying picture 
of himself dressed in a baseball 
uniform. He says that baseball 
uniforms are pretty scarce over 
there, but that he is a member of 
the ball club of the 84th Service 
Company stationed at "Tours. 
His team recently had a game 
arranged with the Service nine 
on which Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander played, but at the last moment, the former big 
league pitcher and his outfit were prevented from play- 
ing baseball by a summons to active duty at the front. 


Е. D. Tansey 
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The following 
letter with ac- 
companying photo- 
graph is from Ser- 
geant Ralph Eaves, 
a Boston employee, 
who served at the 
Mexican Border in 
1916, and who has 
been at the front 
since February of 
this year. He par- 
ticipated in the first 
American Battle at 
Apremont Woods, 
in April, also figured in the Second Battle of the Marne 
and the engagement at St. Mihiel, with the 26th Divi- 


sion. He is now in action in the present big drive. 

“I am in the best of health and enjoying life very much, as we 
are in a rest camp now, and it sure is a rest, as all we do is care 
for our horses and amuse ourselves as we see fit the rest of the day. 
We are located in the woods, on the outskirts of a little French 
village. Our camp is walled in on all four sides by big, tall shade 
trees, and on one side runs the swellest river I ever saw, and the 
water is clear and cold, and an ideal place to swim, and it also 
would make an ideal place for Charlie Howes to camp, as there 
are trout in the river as big as your arm, and we have lots of fun 
trying to catch them with a line and pole; and when this does 
not bring results, we take our rifles and shoot them and this is 
oe the best and quickest way to get a fish dinner, I have yet 
foun 

“We are living in pup tents and roughing it in real old camp 
style. The village is very small, but pretty, and we are the first 
American soldiers they ever saw, so we are treated like kings, and 
the town is ours—as they say in Boston. The first Sunday we were 
in camp here, the entire poulation (about sixty) came over to 
our camp and from the look of joy on their faces, you would think 
a circus had come to town, as it was great sport for them to see 
us ride and feed our horses. 

“We also have a nice Y. M. C. A. here, and a real, live man 
running it, and he keeps us furnished with base balls and other 
amusements. I was promoted to Sergeant yesterday." 


РА а & 4 AST 
Ses are Z,. 


. DE PARIS 
A COLOGNE, HAMBOURG 
ET BERLIN 


^|Matin|Matin| Soir 


Ralph Eaves 


Matin| Soir | Soir 


1.50|13.45 |22. » | dép. Paris-Nord. сер. | 23.30 7.35/16. „ 
4. 1911.01] 8. » lar», Cologne. — 4.19 10. 520 7.56 
min. O9] 6.55 5.03 — Ilam ourg. - 1.39| 2.45/11.14 
Berlin. n r.|| 8. »| 1. »| 9.26 

Matin| Soir [ү Matin] Soir | Soir 


Prix des billsts au. départ de Paris 


Validité|1re classe,2e classe 


Simple ........ 4. » 

Cologne........ Апен retour.] 20. » 
Simple ........ 5. „ 

Hambourg Aller gt retour.| 20. » 
. imple........ 5. „ 
Berlin.......... Aller et retour.| 20. » 


| 
min.21| 6.54 6.01 — 


This rather deceptive time-table was sent by Lieutenant 


C. A. Sanborn, of the Los Angeles house 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 

Who backs that 

| old H. C. of L. 
against the factory 
fence and threatens 


| WE SELL OLD DUTCH CLEANSER. 


lun — it with merry hell 

BONA LA AERA ; : 

—X AN 4 unless it beats it 
— F M AE j i 

e X аон hence? Who buys 


what 11 you have f 
111 see that 


up groceries fresh 
and nice in boxes, 
tins, and sacks, 
then sneaks up on 
the retail price and 
hits it with an ax? 
Who helps us save 
a cent or two on 
everything we buy 
to purchase bonds 
and add some blue 
to Kaiser Bill's 
black eye? Who stands ace high and then some more 
in good scouts? company, and runs the Haw. Club Co-op. 
Store? Right! Quigley—old Н. C. 


Apparently New York's Bunk Hurts 


The following wail of woe followed close in the wake of a New 
York engineer's trip to Hawthorne. The neutral nations ought to 
take immediate steps looking toward some joint action to stop such 
atrocities. 


Editor Western ELECTRIC News. 


Dear Sm: 


Surely we had thought him dead—Hogo, the Jap, who panned the 
elevator system at West Street when he wasn’t busy lambasting, 
lampooning, harpooning and otherwise maligning the folks here at 
Hawthorne. You know, this man Hogo is no Jap at all. Under his 
own name, and sometimes under another, or none at all, he spills 
all kinds of bunk. (That's a weird pun on his real cognomen.) 
Yes, we had thought him dead. Not even the recent outbursts of 
W. A. Wolff drew him from his lair. And now he bobs up in 
Hawthorne—same old string bean—same old jackanapes. 

Say, that fellow has no business here. After all he has said about 
us, what right has he flitting around? Worst of all, he hobnobs 
with the very ones who have been the victims of his pen. Can you 
imagine it? And to add insult to injury—he knows all the girls in 
the place and flaunts the fact in our faces. 

What we want to get at is this—before ever this letter will appear 
in the News, Hogo will have gone back to New York. Can’t some- 
thing be done in case he ever comes back? For instance, can’t we 
arrange to have no bank robberies, jail deliveries, thief hunts, trol- 
ley wrecks, etc., the next time he comes? Just look at the chance 
that fellow has to paint Chicago as the Wild and Woolly Wilder- 
ness. We're willing to wager dollars to doughnuts that he has a 
whole notebook full of suggestions for a write-up. And he’s been 
х ling the menus іп Café Chopard апа in Du Plain aux Cable 

eels. 

Just as a suggestion—perhaps you could take a fling at his 
English. He calls Des Plaines “Day Plan” and Joliet “Zholeeay” 
and Pere Marquette “Pair Market,” accent on the last syllable. 


Yours for a good come-back, 
THE Gana. 


Married 


September 22d.—Miss Helen Szuszkiewic, 
Hawthorne, to Fred Brzenko, of Chicago. 

September 7th.—Miss Mabel A. De La Mater to Mario Lucio 
Scacheri, department 6821. 

September 7th. —Miss Pauline Bowman, of Indianapolis, to J. 
Moravec, department 6872, now of Co. H, 10th Infantry, U. S. A. 


department 7881, 
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"Keep the Old Clothes Turning" 


They were brought down from the attic, 
Where they were stored away; 

And now Mother's made them over 
For me and Bob and May. 

We are just as proud as soldiers, 
And are boldly marching on, 

With hearts so true and loyal 

As we sing this grand old song. 


REFRAIN 


Father does the churning, 

While Mother sure is learning, 

To turn the old clothes inside-out and Hooverize. 
Keep your old coat lining, 

Though it may be shining, 

Turn your old clothes inside-out, 

Till the boys come home. 


Overseas our boys are fighting 
For rights they know are just; 
And when it is all over 
They will come home, yes, they must. 
Then a glad hand we will give them, 
And a pleasant "thank you," too, 
For showing Kaiser Wilhelm 
What America can do. 


REFRAIN 


Keep the home fires burning, 
At the same time learning 
To turn the old clothes inside-out and Hooverize. 
Keep your old coat lining, 
Though it may be shining, 
Turn your old clothes inside-out, 
Till the boys come home. 
—M. J., Dept. 6672. 


A Little Recognition for the Grooms 
GC В; жакы BRIDES” has a nice alliterative 


sound, but when it comes to real blushes and 

maidenly confusion you ought to see a Haw- 
thorne groom newly returned from his wedding trip. So 
that you may, we are printing this picture of two of 
them. The one gripping the rolling pin is G. E. Hilde- 
brandt, of department 6606, and the one in front of the 
elaborate decorations is F. Konicek, department 6607. 
Their wedding days were about as close as their depart- 
ment numbers, so we are running them in the same pic- 
ture. The motto and the wedding bell apply to both. 
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To Be Awarded in November 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Ryan, I5 hies November 1 


Wantz, A., Chicago 


CCC November 16 
Prena, J., Hawthorne, 6801......................... ч 17 
Koch, C. H., Hawthorne, 6640....................... & 28 
Ketschke, A. J., New ҮогК.......................... = 1 
White, D. E., New Үогк............................ x 29 

FIFTEEN YEARS 
Giroux, H. J., Hawthorne, 6877..................... November 14 
McClarence, B., Hawthorne, 6427.................... = 20 
Urban, J., Hawthorne, 6889......................... s 20 
Hitzman, Anna, Hawthorne, 7894.................... x 24 
Lechner, J., Hawthorne, 6887....................... “ 28 
Smith, W. F., Kansas Сїїйу.......................... 8 
Harper, H. L., Kansas Сйу......................... d 18 
TEN YEARS 

Perry, N. Ja BOSD o Cru EE INA PC LEV OEC November 17 
Tighe, Emma M., Воѕіоп........................... ji 80 
Kelly, Pearl M., СМсаро........................... “ 10 
Breitenbach, A. H., Chicago........................ e 16 
Filip M., Hawthorne, 6460......................... s 1 
Sidley, W. P., Legal Department, 3.................. » 1 
Hosso, J., Hawthorne, 5791......................... е 2 
Cantalupy, A., Hawthorne, 6886..................... ba 4 
Bartusch, Bertha H., Hawthorne, 7898............... кн 9 
Carlstrom, Agnes L., Hawthorne, 6822............... «€ 9 
Corrado, T., Hawthorne, 6821....................... " 9 


Driscoll, W., Hawthorne, 58766666... November 9 
Kitching, B. F., Hawthorne, 6640.................... Е 10 
Delwey, J., Hawthorne, 6886........................ e 11 
Anderson, Ida, Hawthorne, 7032.................... se 16 
Connor, F., Hawthorne, 6805........................ а 16 
Freudig, Carrie, Hawthorne, 63266 ч 16 
Fotopoulos, Geo., Hawthorne, 6300.................. «€ 17 
Gabriel, C, Hawthorne, 7168........................ е 17 
Mihm, A., Hawthorne, 6460......................... s 17 
Fitzgerald, May, Hawthorne, 6825................... S 18 
Hofert, E., Hawthorne, 6822........................ “ 18 
Olson, C. O., Hawthorne, 8198....................... s 18 
Zimmerman, Minnie, Hawthorne, 6821............... и 18 
Merle, H., Hawthorne, 7882......................... M 19 
Swanson, A, Hawthorne, 6805...................... “ 19 
Kirchenberg, W., Hawthorne, 6824.................. i 28 
Kosar, C. J., Hawthorne, 7120....................... б 28 
Mangold, Tessie, Hawthorne, 6825................... " 28 
Ryan, R., Hawthorne, 9167......................... “ 80 
Sawyer, T. G., Hawthorne, 5771..................... “ 80 
Spring, А. L., Los Angeles os 5 24 
Cronin, D, New ҮогК.............................. ч 16 
Hunter, F. um Military Service), New York......... ш 17 
Antes, J., New or 8 12 
MacDonald, I., New Vork... e 9 
Groome, R. C, New ҮогК..........................._ “ 16 
Leighton, W. L., New Үогк......................... e 16 
Gilmour, Anna J., New ҮогК........................ n" 28 
Olson, J. H., San Егапсівсо......................... s 9 
Wheeler, W. T. J., St. Louis М 1 
Leutwiler, O. H., St. Т,ошв.......................... x 4 


Who They Are 


Thomas Ryan 


When the World's Fair of 
1898 went out Tom Ryan came 
in. His first job with the Com- 
pany consisted of dismantling 
the Western Electric exhibit at 
the big fair which made Chi- 
cago а city of national prom- 
inence. According to Tom the destructive work began 
on the first Monday of November, 1898. 


That, of course, was a quarter of a century ago and 
since that time Tom has occupied a number of different 
positions. For & while he was foreman in the shop, but 
now he is teller and paymaster, а position which en- 
&bles him to bring joy to many hearts and smiles to 
many lips when he appears in the offing trundling his 
little cart. 


A. Wantz 


Twenty years at Clinton Street en- 
titles Al. Wantz to the two-star but- 
ton which he gets this month. At 
present he is head receiving man. 

Арз biggest job was at the time of 
the great Paris Exposition. Being the 
only person able to read and write 
French fluently, he volunteered to take care of the ship- 
ments to the exposition. As each box or container had 
to be marked in French and English, and considering 
that there were about 30 carloads of apparatus it was 
some work. Al. says that he would gladly do it over 
again. 

With all these French names cropping up in the war 
news these days, Al is having a new chance to do some 
translating and pronouncing for his fellow Chicagoans. 
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Julius Prena 


When Julius Prena took a position in the old Clinton 
Street Shops in the wood-finishing department, a varnish 
brush consisted of a wooden handle hitched to a bundle of 
fine bristle. Nowadays a varnish brush is a can tied to 
. а compressed air hose. With either apparatus Julius can 
Чо an А-1 job, but he can do about twenty such jobs with 
the new equipment in the time it used to take to do one 
with the old. He has stayed right with the wood-finish- 
ing job, and has progressed with the art. 

Outside of work Julius has not slowed up any, cither. 
He 1s still a ball player of no mean ability. In fact, 
up until this year he was manager of the Avondales, л 
{сат well known to Chicago ball fans. This year, of 
course, baseball has had to give way to Hun hunting, 
but when the last Hun is hunted, Julius probably will re- 
enter his avocation of ball playing. He is too fond of it 
to give it up altogether. 

Mr. Prena’s continuous service with the Company 
cates from 1898, so that the new service button he gets 
this month will carry two stars. 


Carl H. Koch 


Everything that goes through 
the Hawthorne Shops must bear 
inspection, and everybody ac- 
quainted with our inspection de- 
partments know that means bear 
inspection of the grizzly variety. 
They surely are bears at it. Any- 
thing that does not meet “spec” meets disaster. 

Carl H. Koch began training as a bear cub at Clinton 
Street in 1898. At that time the inspection was all done 
in one big room, and Carl got a rather varied experience, 
which stood him in good stead later, when inspection 
began to be handled by classes of apparatus and 
material. 

In 1904 Mr. Koch went to the research department to 
handle tests on dry batteries. Two vears later he took 
up sub-set testing and from there went into the process 
inspection on small switchboards. On that work he was 
transferred to Hawthorne in 1907 and shortly after was 
put in charge of all process inspection on woodwork. At 
present he is responsible for the inspection of switchboard 
ironwork, unfinished woodwork, finished woodwork, cable 
reels and packing boxes. 

Besides answering for the excellence of work in all 
. these lines, Carl answers to the name of Kotch, Coach, 
Coke, and a few other mispronunciations of his name, 
which he pronounces “Cook.” When we add that Carl 
manages to preserve his good nature through all of this 
you will at once properly conclude that he can also be 
pronounced a good scout. 

After all, it is so much easier to pronounce him a good 
scout than it is to pronounce his name that we will let it 
go at that. And no one who knows him is likely to ques- 
tion that decision. | 

He gets a twenty-year service button this month. 
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Albert J. Ketschke 


Once upon a time the Western 
| N moved uptown to 463 West 
; Street from a hole in the wall 
d "ey called Thames Street. That's 
=, ancient history having been told | 
4 1 in the News years ago. Well, 
— they moved by truck. It seems 
the help, or at any rate the boys, were brought up on 
the trucks to help unload. One of.the trucks carried 
brass nuts. These the boys threw to others in the street 
who picked them up to sell at the junkman's. The youths, 
among them Albert Ketschke, followed the truck to the 
new building. There they found the superintendent, 
standing at the gate hiring boys. The chances looked 
a little brighter than those of a casual finder of brass 
nuts, so the hero of our tale had himself taken on as 
an assembler in the transmitter department. He be- 
came assistant gang chief, then gang chief. When the 
shop moved to Hawthorne he went along and stayed in 
the wild and woolly until 1915, when he returned to New 
York to work in the local repair shop. | 
After a few months he was transferred to the 'Trans- 
mission branch to do experimental work. Now he's kept 
locked up in one of those secret cubbyholes from which 
proceed ways and means for the confusion of Fritz. 


D. E. White 


D. E. White began work in the 
mailing department at West 
Street just a score of years ago, 
NE e and after one week on that job 

т, went down to Thames Street. to 
| NÉ ib be an errand boy in the retail 
- A. store. The stock department 
next engaged his attention, and he reports that while 
there he spent many a pleasant day with “Рор” Shanks, 
who is now a salesman at Newark. 


When the store was removed up to Murray Street, 
career with the W. E. Co., he writes, and trust that the 
Mr. White went along, too, becoming sales service clerk. 
About ten years ago he was made a city salesman, and 
has been one ever since. 

“I wish to state that I have spent a very pleasant 
career with the W. E. Co.," he writes, “апа trust that the 
future will be just as pleasant as the past." 


A Fifteen- Year Trio 


H. L. Harper W. F. Smith 


John Urban 


Cx " — ed T . 
-— 4 


AFTER THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


Buffham Wins Golf Title 


New Hawthorne Club Champion Plays Course in Par 


played during August and early in September, was 

won by Ben J. Buffham who, as predicted, met 
with little opposition in his climb to 
the top and possession of the gold 
medal. Unfortunately, our former 
champion, H. Rautenbusch, failed 
to defend his title, so the gallery 
was robbed of the spectacular treat 
which it had hoped for in the final 
inatch. 

Playing wonderful golf for the first 
nine holes in the final round against 
R. Walter Kunhle, Mr. Buffham, who 
is the Cook County open champion, 
went out in 32, two strokes under par, 
and tucked up an overwhelming lead 
of 8 up. А poor six on the 825-yard 
eleventh hole robbed him of a chance 
for а new course record, his medal 
score for the first 18 holes being 
71, which is par for the course. 
He won the thirty-six hole match by 12 
up and 10 to play. 

On the 175-yard fifth hole, Buffham holed out his drive 
for an “cagle” and Kuhnle, not letting this discourage 
him, played his tee shot so accurately that it rolled onto 
the green, hit the pin and lay dead less than a foot away 
for an casy “birdie.” Had his ball followed Buffham’s 
into the cup, it would have probably constituted a 
world's record. The summary: 


, | “НЕ annual Hawthorne Golf Club championship 


B. J. Buffham (74) JB. Buffham 
C. M. Dolan (91) 5 and 4 
: B. Buffham 
S. Bielby (84) al Bielby 7 and 6 
P. E. Kern (94) Default 
B. Buffham 

C. G. Crowder Ars ie A crower 6 and 5 
P. Weber 

| T. Dwyer 
J. C. McBride (28) ү Dwyer 4 and 2 
T. Dwyer 

B. Buffham 
M. Kelley (83) E D. Jessup 12 and 10 
R. D. Jessup den ) 1 up 
J. Taylor 
J. Taylor (86) \J. Taylor 5 and 4 
R. P Ashbaugh (90 f lup ] 
R. W. Kuhnle 
F. A. Mueller (85) s H. Grant 2 up 
J. H. Grant (102) Default 
R. W. Kuhnle 

R. W. Kuhnle (87) IE W. Kuhnle 6 and 4 
R. McKullagh (97) ] up 


Ben J. Buffham 


In a Liberty Bond Tournament at the Harlem Course, 
during September, Mat Kelley, one of our star men, 
made a “3”? on each of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth holes, the par for each of 
which is 4. It was a great exhibition of 
pulling a game out of the fire, as Kelley 
was two down at the end of the first 15 
holes and his opponent made the last 
three holes in par.  Kelley's threc 
“birdies” were unbeatable, потер, апа 
he finished 1 up. 

T. F. Dwyer, another one of Haw- 
thorne’s best, won the Garfield Park 
Club championship during August. 

A special match arranged by the 
Hawthorne Club between Ben Buffham, 
our Cook County open champion, and 
Lloyd Gullickson, winner of this year’s 
Chicago championship, was played at 
Marquctte Park on Sunday, October 6. 
Buffham was defeated 1 up in 19 holes. 
Unfortunately, Ben was considerably off 
his game, as a medal score of 78 will tes- 
tify, and although he forced his oppo- 
nent to play an extra hole, he was unable to deliver his 
usual brand of golf and a drive which hooked into the 
bushes on the nineteenth hole was fatal. 


Harry Rautenbusch, our former Western Electric 
Company champion, and S. W. Mason, a team mate of 
Gullickson's, made up the four-ball match. Rauten- 
busch played the best golf, finishing two up on both 
Gullickson and Buffham. А gallery of about 500 fol- 
lowed the match throughout and were treated to some 
high class golf. 


A foursome, a challenge match play, and a medal play 
cvent, with thrift stamps for prizes, made up the semi- 
monthly daily events and brought the season to a closc 
on September 28. While the attendance this year has 
not been what we had hoped for, owing to the loss of 
several of our regular players in military service, the 
class of play has been far superior to any previous vear, 
due to the acquisition of several strong players and a 
consistent improvement in the game of the old members. 
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Utilities Golf Association 


“The melancholy days are come 
The saddest of the year.” 


HAT has been the song, at 500 South Clinton 

Street, since 1915, when Lorenzo Lucippi organ- 

ized the Utilities Golf Association. 

This year the song has changed. Is this due to 
Harry Grant’s transfer from the windy city to the 
great metropolis? Perhaps. Anyway, this year, after 
having suffered prolonged defeat, the Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated, copped the cup. 

The aforesaid association was organized by said 
Lucippi—or was it by Grant, as a matter of dollar 
diplomacy? It is composed of officials of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, the Peoples’ Gas Light and 
Coke Company, the Chicago Telephone Company and 
the Western Electric Company, Incorporated. How 
our Company qualifies as a utility perhaps General 
Swope can explain. 


Who was the victor the first two years is not now. 


remembered. For the past two years the massive silver 
cup has been in the possession of Mr. Insull’s company. 
Now—praise be —it adorns Manager Ketcham’s mahog- 
any. | | 

There were six matches this year. At cach, one com- 
pany played against one of the others. The cards of 
the best five were matched, Nassau, against those of the 
best five of the contesting team. The results for the 
season were: 


е ( ĩĩ ² O 62 points 
Edüisossss 49 points 
Peppe кй екшн» 89 роїпїз 

| т. TET 19 points 


The final match of the scason was held October 16th, 
at Flossmoor. The cup was awarded to the Western. 
Suitable ceremonies followed. But the organizer—or 
part organizer—of the association was sadly missed. A 
toast was proposed to him in these classic word: Alas, 
poor Harry; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy! Where be your gibes now? Your gambols? 
Your songs? Your flashes of merriment that were wont 
to set the table in a roar?” 

With a new “Richmond in the field” the boys at Clin- 
ton Street are confident of kecping the cup for many 
years. Their manager says he will gladly O. K. the 
necessary expense. 


Baltimore Has a Watermelon Party 


"EVER hear of it? Not from the News, at any 
Que We waited a year to gct up enough courage 
to attempt to slip something past the Editors. 
Let me tell you about the watermelon party we had. 
(There are seventy of us now.) It was held at one of 
the girl's home in Raspeburg, Maryland, on a large 
farm. 'The extensive grounds around the home were dec- 
orated by streamers of lights with Japanese lanterns 
hung over Sunbeam lamps. Everyone seemed to have 
a wonderful time. All business-like manners were re- 
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Baltimore Girls 


strained, (you see, we are business-like sometimes), and 
it seemed the best and jolliest part of us all was set 
free. We acted like a crowd of little boys and girls 
who had just seen the school house burn down. 

During the evening, we danced and played games. Oh, 
what a time we did have playing “Drop the Handker- 
chief,” Farmer in the Dell,” “Spin the Plate,” etc., etc. 
The etccteras were the best, but, Oh, Judge, we only 
kissed on the cheeks. 

You should have scen George Young running up the 
road just like a big boy after Fred Spuck, our new sales- 
man, trying to wash his face. 

But let me tell you about Fred Spuck. He is our 
SLACKER. I'll explain. Freddy told us one day before 
{һе party that he was going to wash every girl's face 
with watermelon—no exceptions. And he did. Without 
exception, every girl got one good face-washing from 
Mr. Spuck. So the girls got together and decided they 
would go in full force after him. (Going alone was not 
to be thought of.) Some boy. He led them a merry 
chase, and just as he was about to get his, the world 
opened before him in the shape of an open trolley car 
door and, poof, he was gonc. 


The Baltimore Boys 


Жее ae 
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Three views of the 


The Picnic Season Isn’t Over 
‚ | “НЕ Minneapolis office of the Western Electric 


Company journeyed to Parkers Lake recently for 


a basket picnic. As there are only about ten 
thousand lakes in the State of Minnesota, it is not a 
difficult feat to pick out a suitable place for a picnic. 
During the afternoon there were a number of contests 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone present. If you don’t 
think this is true, look at the expression on W. D. An- 
thony’s face during the girls’ shoe race, particularly 
during the time when they were locating and putting on 
their own shoes. 


Emeryville’s Comfort Club 

| | Р and up and still going is Emeryville’s Sammy 

and Jackie Club. With a never-ending member- 

ship campaign and a shop of boosters, we have a 

lively club of ninety and more always coming. We have 

received most interesting letters from many of “Our 

Boys” and are delighted to know of the things they are 
doing. 


Minneapolis picnic. 
The girls’ shoe race in the center picture 


H. B. Gilmore Displays His Registration 
Ticket 


Е have all heard the saying that “A change 
is as good as a vacation!’ However, it took 


Manager H. B. Gilmore, of Boston, to prove 


the theory that a trip to New York can be as salutary 


in its results as immersion in the Fountain of Youth. 
Here’s the story: 

Mr. Gilmore made a flying trip to New York, during 
the days when New York was keeping a watchful vigil 
for draft evaders. He had scarcely set foot in the Grand 
Central when he was approached by a soldier and asked 
to produce his registration ticket. 

Was Mr. Gilmore nonplussed? 

Not for a second He doffed his hat. 

For most of us, the story ends at that point, but, for 
the benefit of those who do not know, it might be well to 
state that in one respect Mr. Gilmore bears a startling 
resemblance to the Editor of the News, and to Mr. J. D. 
Kennedy (Hawthorne), and F. H. Leggett, New York. 
"Nuf sed? 


Willie Neverlearn—Perhaps He’s a мах Тоо 


| [wiLLY, HERES A LETTER 
FROM JOC GOOF WHO 
USED TO BE IM OUR ENGIN- 
EERING DEPT. HES DOWN 
AT PARIS ISLAND IN TRAINING 
WITH THE MARINES. 


WELL HE SAYS HES - 
d iN THE BRIG. THE CAPTAIN 


THEY MUSTA 
BEEN 


RANK JOKE 


PUT HIM IN THE BRIG 
FOR ONE MONTH JUST 


"FoR TELLING JOKES 


iN RANKS. CAN You 
BEAT THAT ? 
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No.12 Vacuum Cleaner, 


Briefly stated, here are the reasons why 
the Western Electric is built from a 
woman's viewpoint: 


1—14 is lighter than any other motor-driven 
brush-type cleaner. 2—It runs easily over rugs 
or carpets of any size or thickness without any 
adjustment. 3—' The worm-gear drive that makes 
giant trucks possible makes the Western Electric 
brush run at a speed not damaging to finest rugs 
without sacrificing any of the powerful suction. 
When using the cleaner on rugs and carpets 
when the brush may not be desired, the brush 
action may be stopped instantly. 5— The com- 
bination of gently-tapping brush at proper speed, 
with powerful suction, removes dirt, lint balls, 
thread and hairs. 


Mail coupon to our nearest 
house for booklet No. tell- 
ing all about this new cleaner. 


Built 
From a Woman's 
Viewpoint 


UCTION alone will not 
remove the ground-in dirt 
and grit; that is why the new 
Western Electric Cleaner is 
fitted with a motor-driven 
brush—not a brush driven at 
the high speed of the motor, 
but a brush arranged at such 
a speed that it gently taps out 
the dirt without wear or harm 
to the fabrics. To stop the 
brush action entirely, you 
simply turn a little switch and 
the high-suction power goes 
on just the same. 


clic 


with 
motor-driven brush 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me Book- 
let No. describing 
the new Western Elec- 
tric No. 12 Vacuum 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, inc. Cleaner. 
New York Chicago 4 
Kansas City San Francisco P d Name 

Other Distributing Houses in Principal Cities » 4 TT 


The first announcement of the new No. 12 Vacuum Cleaner. 


This advertisement will appear in 


the December issues of the following popular magazines Ladies Home Journal) Pictorial 
Review, Woman's Home Companion, Delineator and Good Housekeeping. 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 
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Bring a Little Bit of Home 
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to the Boys at the Front 


cc EEP THE HOME Fires BURNING” in their 
K hearts as well as on our hearths. Don't let 
them forget that over here a hundred million 
loyal backers are with them heart and soul. Don't 
let them feel they are forgotten; strengthen the 
bonds between them and their home country. 
You can help do this for a million, two million 
boys who have gone to fight in a strange land. 
Give to them freely through the Y. M. C. A. and 
you will be giving them the little comforts that 
look ten times as big over there—free books and 
magazines, free writing paper, and a hundred of 
the lesser necessities—shaving materials, foot 
powder, needles and thread, etc.—at less than 
cost. You will be giving them entertainment of 
a wholesome, clean sort—music, “movies,” lec- 


V 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War Campaign, 
YMCA with the budgets distributed as follows: У. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. A., $15,000,000; YMCA 
National Catholic War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus and spectal war 
activities for women), $80,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; American Library Association, 

$3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 


tures on instructive and interesting topics. You 
will be giving them the means of engaging in 
athletic sports, invaluable in keeping men in good 
physical and mental condition. You will be giv- 
ing them instruction in French, Italian, English, 
if needed, history, geography, etc. You will be 
giving them the opportunity to attend religious 
services of a broad, non-sectarian character. 

These things are more than comforts—they 
are necessities to men engaged in exhausting and 
nerve-racking warfare. They keep hearts strong 
and courage high. And by giving them these 
simple pleasures and lesser essentials, you show 
your gratitude for those who are giving their 
lives. Open your heart and purse freely and pay, 
in so far as you can, your debt to them. 
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This Space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


President 
H. B. THAYER 


IN CHARGE OF DOMESTIC BUSINESS 
C. G. DuBois, Vice-President 


. Halligan, Vice-President 

. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel 
. Salt, Vice-President (Purchasing and Traffic) 
. Albright, Vice-President and General Supt. 

. Jewett, Chief Engineer 

. Gregory, Comptroller 

. Johnston, Treasurer 

G. C. Pratt, Secretary 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


F. A. Ketcham, General Sales Manager 
O. D. Street, Assistant General Sales Manager 
E. W. Rockafellow, Assist. General Sales Manager 


AMERICAN HOUSES 


Boston—H. B. Gilmore, Manager 

New York—F. H. Leggett, Manager 
Philadelphia—L. M. Dunn, Manager 
Pittsburg—J. L. Ray, Manager 
Richmond—J. B. Odell, Manager 
Atlanta—H. W. Hall, Manager 
Chicago—F. A. Ketcham, Manager 
Cleveland—W. J. Drury, Manager 
Cincinnati—W. H. Quirk, Manager 
Omaha—H. N. Goodell, Manager 
Minneapolis—C. D. Wilkinson, Manager 
St. Louis—G. E. Cullinan, Manager 
Kansas City—F. B. Uhrig, Manager 
Dallas—R. W. Van Valkenburgh, Manager 
Denver—T. L. Holmes, Manager 

San Francisco—E. J. Wallis, Manager 
Los Angeles—D. J. Butts, Manager 
Seattle—J. I. Colwell, Manager 


BRANCH STORES 


Syracuse Buffalo Newark 

New Haven Providence Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Savannah New Orleans 
Birmingham Charlotte Norfolk 
Indianapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
Des Moines St. Paul Duluth 
Memphis Houston Oklahoma City 
Oakland Portland Spokane 


IN CHARGE OF EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
BUSINESS 


*Gerard Swope, Vice-President 
G. E. Pingree, Acting Foreign Manager 


F. H. Wilkins, European General Manager 
C. H. Minor, Representative in China 
S. M. Spiller, Representative in Japan 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


International Western Electric Company, Inc., 
New York 
*Gerard Swope, Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


G. E. Pingree, Acting Foreign Manager 


FOREIGN ALLIED HOUSES 


London 
Western Electric Company, Ltd., 
A. C. Dodge, Acting Managing Director 


Paris 
Le Materiel Telephonique, 
J. S. Wright, Manager 


Antwerp 
Bell ‘Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Present Office, The Hague 
J. B. Christoffel, Manager 


Milan 
Western Electric Italiana, 
E. C. Richardson, Manager 


Sydney 
Western Electric Company, 
R. B. Hungerford, Managing Director 


Buenos Aires 
Western Electric Company, 
H. C. Mitchell, Manager 


Montreal 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
E. F. Sise, President 


Tokyo 
Nippon Denki Kabushiki Kaisha, 
K. Iwadare, Managing Director 


* Absent on War Service. 
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Peace and “Readjustment 


By H.A. Halligan, Vice-President 


N armistice has been declared among the warring 

A nations of the world, and this has brought with 

it an armistice in our war industrial activities. 

We have been maintaining large outputs by using all 

our resources, but now that we may expect the armistice 

to be followed by peace, it will mean for us a change 
from war work to peace work. 


Our part in the war began long before America en- 
tered the conflict. In the latter months of 1914, our 
associated company in Antwerp came under the dom- 
ination of Germany, and only recently has been freed. 
The associated companies in London, Paris and Milan 
have been engaged in war work, almost since the out- 
break of hostilities. And the reports which we Һе 
received from these factories show that all have worked 
tirelessly and loyally for the ultimate victory. 


When our own country launched its mighty forces 
into the struggle, the workers of the Western Electric 
Company were quick to do their part. More than five 
thousand of them have enrolled in the fighting forces 
of the nation. А few of them—it is a source of the 
deepest satisfaction that the number is so small—have 
laid down their lives for their cause. ‘Those who have 
stayed at home have had hard work to do, and have done 
it well. A large part of this work was done directly for 
the governments of this country and its Allies, much 
of it under extreme pressure. 

From time to time, the News has printed the results 
of the various Liberty Loan campaigns and the record 
of the Western’s workers has been one which has dem- 
onstrated the full measure of their loyalty to their 
country. 


It is still too early to speak of the immediate future 


with any degree of certainty. The change from war 
work to peace work will inevitably cause those interrup- 
tions in our normal operating conditions which always 
accompany great readjustments. These will be only 
temporary, however, and are sure to disappear in the 
new order. But this much can be safely said at this 
time. Ours is a peace business, one that is capable of 
its greatest development when the world is not torn by 
war. A great proportion of our work is the manufac- 
ture of electrical means of communication. The 
telephone is a conveyor of speech, and so is a most 
efficient instrument in the establishment of understand- 
ing among men. The easier it is for men to communi- 
cate with each other, the easier will it be for them to 
understand and appreciate each other’s point of view. 


The normal development of the telephone and tele- 
graph has been arrested by the war, but after the end 
of the struggle we hope for a return to the progress of 
former days. On another page will be found an account 
of the progress on the new buildings at Hawthorne, an 
eloquent expression of the companys confidence in the 
future of this industry. 


And all of the electrical devices and supplies which 
we make or sell, help to make the world a better place 
to live in. They save labor and time, and their use in 
the business world is keeping step with their ever in- 
creasing use in domestic life. In this end of the business 
it is difficult to see any limitation to the scope of our 
endeavors. | 

We have come through the bitter years of war with 
a record of which we all have a right to be proud. We 
did our work well, and let us strive to do the work that 
is before us with equal skill and faithfulness. 
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Christmas Carols and the Internationalists 
By A. E. Reinke | 


E, Internationalists, аге 

W a queer lot; anyone 
whose maritime experi- 

ence has been limited to a ferry- 
boat ride on the Hudson River, 
will frankly confirm it. Even 
the few members of the American 
organization, who have braved 
the terrors of the deep and have 
seen us in our native habitat 
somewhere on the globe — will 
admit, when gently pressed, that 
we are well let us say unusual. 


Our very appearance reveals 
our identity. We wear curious 
combinations of clothes—a hat 
from Antwerp, a coat from 
Tokyo, a necktie from Paris, a 
collar from Amsterdam and shoes 
from London—and we do it, im- 
penetrably oblivious to the reign- 
ing styles in New York City. 
We have even been known to wear a straw hat on a hot 
September sixteenth, obsessed by the foolish notion that 
straw hats were made to protect against the sunshine. 
We sometimes carry a cane, though preferably in the 
dark; and we wander about with a large-sized black 
wallet under our arms that we call our “portfolio” and 
with which we camouflage home work. 

We prefer very dry cigars, whose quality is quite 
compensated by their low price. We feel disconcerted 
by a clover club and tell with upturned eyes and a click 
of the tongue of a Barsac of the vintage of 1885. We 
have forgotten all about chicken a la King, or sweet 
potatoes Southern style, or buckwheat cakes; even 
chewing gum has become with us a lost art. Instead we 
sigh for sole a la Dieppoise or Malines asparagus, or 
steak and kidney pie, or certain other dishes best called 
these days, “Liberty” in the interest of personal safety. 
We are so confused in the choice of dishes from an 


Tiro Internationalists performing the sacred rites of European 
politeness 


A Happy Internat onalist. He has found a way to 
make a desk set usable 


Amcrican bill of fare that we end 
up uniformly with cold chicken 
and a cup of coffee. Que voullez 
vous? | 

Our manners must appear 
John Drew-like in their studied 
clegance and dignified reserve, to 
the breezy Westerner, who insists 
on calling his new acquaintance 
Mike after the third meeting and 
Mutt after the sixth. When we 
Internationalists meet in public, 
we shake hands enthusiastically 
as if we had not met in years. 
We gravely lift our hats, solici- 
tously inquire as to our respec- 
tive good healths and generally 
exhibit that higher form of good 
breeding so often found in 
Europe. Even these days we 
picture а Bolshevik, raising his 
hat and in polite and un- 
offending terms asking for your watch and chain. We 
blush to be caught with our feet on the desk—a remnant 
of our Clinton Street bringing up—and we dislike in- 
tensely to remove our coats on a sweltering hot day. Our 
colleagues suspect it is because we suspend our cuffs by 
tapes, they being utterly unable to grasp the motives of 
a highly sensitive nature. 

We can be seen laughing at each other's jokes, with 
strained mirth if unavoidable. А combination of polite- 
ness and the knowledge of humor in different countries 
Las taught us how to laugh at the raght moment. We 
get so we make jokes in two languages and at the same 
time we still enjoy “Charley Chaplin" in the movies in 
Dudapest. And an Internationalist may start out as an 
*Innocent Abroad" and end up as an Innocent at home, 
but he will for all that laugh over the Penny Ante” series 
or the “Terrible Mr. Bang” or “Bringing Up Father.” 

We are naturally filled up with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of languages. We communicate with each other 
by producing uncouth sounds, made intelligible by an 
international code system of hand signalling. We call 
the “jargon” French, n'est ce pas? But what would a 
Frenchman call it? Sometimes an Internationalist meets 
a stranger in an art gallery in Florence and talks to 
him in French, having failed in Flemish and Norwegian; 
after thirty minutes or so of labored conversation the 
stranger suddenly says “some chromos” when they both 
discover they were raised in St. Louis. 

When we are forced to speak English, we do it with a 
funny Belgian-Swiss-Russian accent or any other com- 
bination, depending on fancy and location of the com- 
pany’s foreign branch houses. Our slang must have 
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been very popular about 
1897. Whenever we blow in 
again at 195 for a few weeks’ 
stay, we have to go to a 
night school to get up-to- 
date on the recent “improve- 
ments” of the language. 
Such words as: goof, yap, 
bunk, kybosh, 28, ishe ga- 
bibble, gink, etc., are mean- 
ingless, mon dieu; we seek 
them in vain in the dictionary 
and dare not ask. Somehow 
words mean something else 
every time we come back. 
For all we know “cut it out” 
may be a surgical operation; “he got my goat” makes 
us suspect a theft and “lashed to the mast” suggests an 
act of piracy; “greasing the skids” seems an unpatriotic 
waste of fats; “backed off the boards” and “kicked the 
bucket” sounds horsey and “I must beat it” displays 
cruel intention; terms of endearment like “lobster, 


oyster, whale, bird and fish” make one feel like charging ' 


a quarter to see the walking menagerie; and “keep your 
shirt on” always sounds like superfluous advice to any 
man accustomed to decent society. Believe me, it is some 
job to get next, but we step to the bat, and give these 
new gags the once over, but it aint no cinch to get wise. 


Then there is that painful subject of popular songs. 
When I left the North side, many years ago—about the 
time that a knowledge of grammar, and a course in com- 
mon law, was not yet required to write an equipment 
specification, — Down Went McGinty,” After the 
Ball,” “Comrades” and Little Annie Rooney” were in 
their height of popularity. For years I found comfort 
in strange lands, by humming gently these sweet melo- 
dies, until the hoarse laugh of a recent Internationalist 
not yet appreciating the more delicate forms of Euro- 
pean politeness, made me realize that Annie Rooney” 
must look to him as modern as a Lincoln tile or a pair of 
Grant whiskers, or a spiral diamond stud screwed into 


a ready made tie. Eh bien, just now I am studying some . 


of the modern classics like “Somewhere a Voice is Call- 
ing” and “A Long, Long Trail,” both of which titles 
peculiarly fit the Internationalist’s case. 


The Declaration of Independence freed men from 
tyrannical rule, but it was not broad enough to cover us 
Internationalists. We pay taxes (sometimes in several 
countries) but we have no representation. We have a 
vote, to be sure, but only in theory. About election time 
we are suddenly asked to proceed to Melbourne. And 
the company policy does not as yet approve of a trip 
from Cairo, Egypt to Cairo, Ill., to cast a vote in favor 
of local option or woman’s suffrage. 


Then again we do not always fully appreciate the 
inalienable rights of the American, to be jammed in the 
subway, savaged by the janitor, tyrannized by an Irish 
cook, ragged by a waiter or hoaxed by the newspapers. 
It is all very neighborly and brotherly, but we prefer the 


A European Hotel Room, or what an Internationalist will 
endure to clinch an order for a telephone switchboard 
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rule of the Antwerp tram- 
way: No standing room in- 
side the car," and we remem- 
ber the convenience of hav- 
ing a respectful servant ask- 
ing no more than $7.00 a 
month and every second Sun- 
day “off.” 

We have been verboten“ 
trained for so many years 
that we actually believe the 
signs that are posted. We 
keep off the grass and off the 
railroad tracks. we sneeze 

. religiously into our handker- 
chiefs; we stuff an old news- 
paper or a used banana peel into our pockets rather than 
deposit it neatly in the middle of the sidewalk. We 
meekly jump when the traffic “cop” asks us to jump. 
We observe the speed limit and the Sunday closing laws. 
We “Step lively” almost goose step lively” when 
ordered to do so by a high strung conductor of the 
weaker sex. If we persist in this humility, our old age 
will be carefree and prosperous; for somewhere the Bible 
promises that “The meek shall inherit the earth.” 


We are different and sometimes ill at ease, like a cat 
in a strange garret. But we accept the inevitable and 
we come and go—mostly go—now bobbing up serenely 
in Buenos Ayres, now in Tokyo, now in Petrograd, but 
mostly in Antwerp. The poor wandering Israelite had 
nothing on an Internationalist. But the poor fellow 
resented the endless hike, while we like the change of 
scenery. We have long ago discovered that the first law 
of motion is: to move. Our furniture is as restless as 
we are and feels best tucked away. in a moving van. 


The man with an eight-year lease in the Oranges and 
an eight-cylinder car in his garage, feels sorry for us 
homeless wanderers, but his sympathy is sadly misplaced. 
Even to-day, after an enforced stay in this country for 
a year or two, we are anxious to get back to our old 
stamping grounds; or to new ‘ones, for we have no 
preferences. 


The world is our home. We board an ocean liner-with 
as much excitement as we would a ferry boat for Chris- 
topher Street. A twelve-day railroad trip through 
Siberia is no more an event than a train ride to Mil- 


Wherever the Internationalist goes he meets an old friend 
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waukee. Life in foreign 
lands is as full of a deep 
satisfaction, whether in our 
work or in our play, as if 
we had stuck to a desk in 
Hawthorne. Life has broad- 
ened the outlook, the tastes, 
the comprehension of the 
meaning of life itself, so 
that the little distinctions 
and niceties of a confined 
environment shrink into 
insignificance. In other 
words, if a man wants to 
‘eat olives with his knife and 
fork or spoil his oysters by 
frying them, it is а matter 
of personal preference and 
not for class distinctions. 


As Internationalists, we 
have lived intimately with 
many peoples, learned their 
language, habits and cus- 
toms and we appreciate and 
sympathize with their par- 
ticular points of view. We 
have discovered how all 
people of any nationality 
are ultimately very human, 
with their good points and their weaknesses, just like 
yours and mine. Our sympathies have widened with our 
experiences through the years; we get the deeper mean- 
ing of: tout savoir est tout pardonner. And we are con- 
vinced that if the world were filled with Internationalists, 
war would be as impossible between peoples as between 
the Jerseyites and the cliff dwellers in the Bronx. 


And that brings me, in а somewhat roundabout way 
to my subject. How does the Internationalist feel about 
Christmas? Сап a man, who thinks he is nearly home, 
when he has reached Yokohama or who hates ice in his 
drinking water, have enough sentiment left in him to be 


Christmas Eve in a French Home 


“Father Christmas" cheers the hearts of some London waifs 
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touched by Christmas mem- 
ories? Can a man who has 
been deeply stirred by the 
“Вгађапсоппе or the 
“Marseillaise” or the beau- 
tiful Russian Anthem, still 
be moved by Christmas 
Carols? 


Christmas to the Inter- 
nationalists may be a mov- 
able feast on the map, but 
in his calendar, it is definite 
and fixed, whether he is 
dealing at the time with 
Servians, or Argentinians, 
or Spaniards, or New Zea- 
landers; whether he be in a 
hotel in Belgrade or in an 
apartment in Vienna or а 
house in Antwerp, or a 
*digging" in Johannesburg. 


the Cross is the sacred 
emblem of religion, there he 
will find Christmas to be 
the great holiday of the 
year—the day to fill the 
hearts of children with joy, 
the day to fill the hearts 
of men and women with peace and good will towards 
mankind. 

*Peace on Earth, Good Will towards men." After 
fcur long dreary years of frightful bloodshed, those 
blessed words bid fair to convey again to Christian 
peoples, the deeper meaning intended when uttered 
nearly two thousand years ago. The angel of Peace 
wil spread his wings over the embittered peoples of 
Europe, and Christmas, 1918, will stand out in the mem- 
огу of humanity as the beginning of а new order— based 
on à larger opportunity to all for peaceful endeavor and 
equal justice. 


And in a London Hotel 


For wherever the Sign of, 
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A Christmas in Greenland 


The new start could not have been better timed than 
for the Christmas season. For Christmas is the one bond 
that still links friend and foe. Through the nativity 
of Christ, all men of Christian lands are, for all the 
strife, still united in a larger family, acknowledging a 
Saviour and a common God above. Now that Bethlehem 
is freed from Turkish rule and restored to Christendom, 
may we not believe that Christendom itself will make a 
new start on the basis of the larger ideals, about which 
the War ultimately turned. 

But Christmas dreams can be projected into the past 
as well as into the future. A cup of coffee and a cigar, 
both black and strong, a deep leather chair and a quiet 
secluded corner, stir the vagrant memories of a long 
series of Christmas eves, spread pretty well over Europe. 


An old homestead, a massive Yule-log and an open fire 
are usually considered indispensable for the real Christ- 
mas celebration that is mysteriously hallowed by the 
memories of the many Christmas eves of the past. But 
the Internationalist, whose homestead is pretty well 
scattered over the warehouses of Europe these days, 
needs no set surroundings to bring to his mind such fond 
memories. No matter where a company transfer finds 
him, when Christmas comes, he will have his Christmas 
celebration for the. Kiddies“ and the merrymaking for 
the grown-ups—whether it be in a hotel room, or on an 
ocean liner, or in an apartment au premier. There will 
be the mystery of that half-dreaded, half-loved person- 
age, Santa Claus; there will be a tree with flickering 
candles and glittering tinsel, and silver bells and gilded 
nuts; there will be carefully wrapped mysterious pack- 
ages tied with red ribbons; there will be the reminiscent 
odor of pine and the tinkling of bells; and above all 
there will be the laughter of children's voices—the finest 
music in the world. 


My first Christmas in Europe! It lies so far back 
that I can safely say, sometime in the last century. It 
was a bitter cold evening in Vienna, I had put in another 
hard day at the central offices, that I was installing. 
Wandering up one of the main streets, I passed window 
after window lighted up by Christmas trees, and I was 
as cheerful as the poor match-girl, in Anderson’s fairy 


tale. 
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The solitude of the evening held out little hope 


of Christmas cheer. I climbed wearily the huge dark 


stone staircase to my room. When I opened the door, I 


was startled by the sight of a tree that made me as 
happy as any kid. The thoughtful landlady had not 
the heart to see the “foreigner” pass Christmas Eve all 
by himself and had prepared the surprise. You will 
agree with me, that there is in Vienna at least one per- 
son—if the poor soul is still alive—who is a human be- 
ing, just like you or me, with the same capacity for joy 
and sorrow, asking no more than to live and let live. 
The evening will always stand out in my memory like a 
beacon light in a season of the hardest kind of hard work, 
and in an environment that grew at times, desperately 
lonesome. | 

The next Christmas found me in an Antwerp Pension 
in a little old, crooked street. 'The old madame, who man- 
aged the establishment was moved, doubtless by the same 
human impulse as was the Vienna landlady, and livened 
up the evening for her star boarder with a tree for Kerst- 
таз. Except for the fact that Flemish now flowed 
instead of the Viennese-German, it is hard to believe that 
these two points of celebration were widely separated and 
among peoples that have since been at each others 
throats in a struggle of life and death. 

By the next Christmas I had been transferred to 
Berlin. The Pension was large and there were many star 
boarders, too many for individual celebrations. 'The tree 
set up in the dining-room looked to me like a poor sub- 
stitute, so I arranged for а privately owned and per- 
sonally decorated tree in my own room. It was a lonely 
evening—the human element was entirely missing. I 
would never recommend this type of celebration to any 
young and budding Internationalist. 

Some years later work carried me to Munich. My 
wife апа I decided to flee the routine monotony of 
Munich hotel life and took a train into Bavaria's moun- 
tains—away off towards Koenigsee. Christmas Eve 
found us in the village inn of a world-forgotten hamlct 
of a few hundred souls. The night was stormy and 


In New York the Policemen entertain the children of the 
neighborhood 
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They pack up your tree neatly in England 


roads were snowed in, but the villagers had found their 
way for a Christmas celebration into the low, smoky 
dining room, dimly lighted by kerosene lamps. A tree 
that touched the ceiling,—and a real Christmas tree 
must always “touch the ceiling"—had been set up in one 
corner and decorated by loving hands. The room was 
crowded by the peasants dressed in their native Bavarian 
costumes; they sat on rude benches before long tables 
covered with beer mugs. The joyous laughter of the 
children, crowding about the tree to receive their pres- 
ents, was half drowned by the chatter from the tables 
and through the noise came the strains of *Holy Night" 
played innumerable times by an untrained artist on a 
squeaky hand-accordion. We were promptly adopted 
by the villagers, drank their foaming mild beer, sang and 
joked with them in an atmosphere of such equality as 
Jefferson dreamed of when he framed the Declaration. 


Another year—and now a bouncing baby had ap- 
peared on the scene—my fourteen year old son, who 
measures five feet nine in his socks. We were preparing 
for a Christmas eve in a Berlin apartment. The 
atmosphere of а German town is very pregnant with 
Christmas promises. 
first snow. ‘Thousands of Christmas trees—for all 
“heights of ceilings"—are lined up for sale. An old- 
fashioned country fair, with its innumerable stalls offer- 
ing Christmas wares—enlivens the scene. Hurrying 
people crowd each other, laden with belated purchases. 
Seldom had we selected a tree with such care, trimmed it 
with such solicitude as to artistic effect, and seldom were 
we so disappointed in the outcome. Our ten-months old 
baby glared at the unusual flood of lights—then let his 
gaze wander to a stuffed monkey suspended from the 
chandelier, and then proceeded to play safe by setting 
up a yell that startled the neighbors. Не later grew 


The streets are covered with the 
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very fond of the animal and spent many contented 
moments chewing his tail. 


Then came a series of Christmas Eves in Antwerp. 
The Belgian is so filled with the notion that Christmas 
is a children’s fete, that he has no time for the grown- 
ups. In fact, he gives the children two bites of the cele- 
bration, to be sure they have stuffed themselves com- 
pletely. There is the day of St. Nicholas on December 
6th, that brings the annual abundance of presents and 
then there is Christmas Eve with its Christmas tree. 
The grown-ups put off their merrymaking and feasting 
until New Year’s, with its generous exchange of gifts. 
The Internationalists, who always foregather preferably 
in Antwerp for some reason (and there were, I believe, 
about 40 there when the War broke out), first celebrate 
individually, and then begin to celebrate in various com- 
binations of families during all of “Christmas week." 

The Christmas in Paris brings another viewpoint. 
‘There is the same feverish preparation for the holidays 
in which flowers play a large part. The main streets 


and the markets are lined with booths overflowing with 


fresh flowers and Christmas gifts. The Internationalist 
who is stationed in Paris will find a Christmas a la 
Francaise as soul-satisfying as a celebration a la North 
Side. 

The London Christmas holidays are heralded by rows 
of hawkers, closely crowding the edge of the sidewalk, 
offering with insistence and good nature, their wares for 
Christmas, at a penny or tuppence apiece. I used to 
cart back to Antwerp a satchelful of such penny pur- 
chases of all kinds, toys and knick-knacks and odds and 
ends. Christmas in England is the season for feasting— 
a Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year rolled into 
one. А gorgeous tree and a big Christmas dinner are 
inextricably associated. Round the table the merry 


They pile them high on freight cars in the United States 
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diners gather апа their 
hearts are warmed by the 
sight of a twenty-pound 
turkey at one end and an 
enormous baked ham at the 
other. Of course, the feast 
is not a “dry” one and, of 
course, there is a “feast” 
of reason and a flow of 
soul.” And then comes on 
the plum pudding. АП 
lights tare turned out and 
cook enters, carrying the 
platter, with the pudding 
enveloped in the blue danc- 
ing flames of а brandy 
sauce. And there are many 
* Ah's? and each one won- 
ders where he can stow 
away any more. 

My Christmas experi- 
ences have thus run through 
my life like а red thread of 
identification, in an un- 
broken series of pleasurable 
memories. The series began 
in а frame house on the 
North Side of Chicago, 
where I first saw the light 
of day and where as a four- 
year-old, I can faintly re- 
member a huge Christmas tree and a pop-gun and an 
old music-box. And the series ran through the years 
hopping merrily over the map, until the last link of 
the chain found us in а room in the McAlpin Hotel. 
The family had been separated for several months. My 
wife and son came across the Atlantic from Christiania 
and I came around the other way. It was probably the 
happiest celebration the faily experienced, coming as the 
end of a year full of worry and uncertainty. We didn't 
have any tree, to be sure, but we all walked down to 


UST to prove that Mr. 

Reinke’s reminiscences 
of Christmas days spent 
hither and yon are the real 
thing and not the creatures 
of his imagination, the 
News here reproduces a 
post-card recently received 
by Dr. Jewett. As a close 
inspection of it will reveal 
it was mailed by Mr. Reinke 
in Petrograd on October 
25, 1917, and arrived at 


The Community tree in Madison Square Park, New York. Elec- 
tricity is doing its part to scatter the Christmas spirit through 
the darkness 
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Madison Square to see the 
big tree there, a new experi- 
ence to me, for the commun- 
ity tree custom had sprung 
up since my last stay in 
New York. 

Sometimes it is difficult 
to arrange for the home 
coming. Sometimes, com- 
pany and business finds one 
in some distant town, when 
Christmas approaches. I 
had personally some narrow 
escapes. I started once, 
post-haste, from Rome for 
‘Antwerp, via the St. Gott- 
hart over the Alps. I 
reached home just in time, 
but nearly crippled by try- 
ing to take along as hand 
baggage, a marble statue of 
the Venus of Milo, weighing 
seventy pounds. At the 
Swiss frontier, they insisted 
on me paying duty at the 
rate of 8с per pound—one 
way to evaluate works of 
art. Again in 1916, I 
hustled across the mine-in- 
fested English Channel 
from the Hague to London 
and arrived when least expected on Christmas Eve. 

You will see that there is little to choose for the Inter- 
nationalist in the variety of Christmas celebrations. 
Each country has developed its special adoption of the 
Christmas festivities and the Internationalist can com- 
bine his own Christmas Eve, as he does the varieties of 
foreign accent with his English. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, Christmas remains just Christmas, the happiest 
day in the year—if his family be united and well and his 
heart filled with peace and good will towards men. 


тати 
соо witt 


West Street only two or 
three weeks ago. Where it 
had been in the meantime, 
even an experienced trav- 
eler like Mr. Reinke de- 
clines to state. He beat it 
to New York by nine or 
ten months and had paid 
his respects to Dr. Jewett 
in person many moons be- 
fore the post-card put in 
its belated appearance. 
Better luck next time. 
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Hawthorne Joins in the Unconscious Rehearsal for 
the Real Peace Celebration 
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А few happy Hawthornites starting to celebrate “the Kaisers Funeral." 


The celebration was a couple of days too early, but there i» 


Min like getting away toa .good start. 


said the Kaiser, Go vunce und see vot iss it 


66 | e GENERAL VON HINDENBURG,” 
dot cheering. Der 8th of November iss nodt 


mine birthday. For vy den, shoult such applause be in 


der far-avay distance?" 

„All Highest," answered the world's most versatile 
corpse (who had not died so far that day), “‘dot iss dose 
fool Americans celebrating Chermany's surrender." 

„Ach, swine!” pleasantly remarked the All Highest, 
*yet haff we nodt surrendered. Even yet, mit mine 
shining sword, I vill go forth und smite der foes of der 
beloved Vaterland. I vill—" 

*Safe der hot air, Kaiser, old sport," interrupted 
Hindenburg, it vill come in handy to varm der car- 
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burettor ven you beat it offer der frontier in der royal 
flivver. Better you shoult use der time haffing Mudder 
Hohenzollern peck you up a nice liddle lunch to eat on 
der vay. Me, I shall go beck to Chermany und stardt 
in der junk business mit die nails from out off mine 
statue. Later, if you vant, I make you a price on dot 
shining sword you talk so much about.” 

“But, Hindenburg,“ objected Wilhelm, “dot cele- 
bratings. Dot is nonsense, already. Ve haff nodt sur- 
rendered yet, by golly.” 

*Nodt yet, but soon," answered Hindenburg, and the 
gloom became so dense that it was impossible for the 
News photographer to get a picture of the scene. 

However, he did succeed in photographing some of the 


A few windows of the Telephone Apparatus Shops when the premature report of the German armistice reached Hawthorne. 
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Hawthorne Works employees giving vent to their 
enthusiasm. It took rapid work to get anything, too, 
for things certainly did move fast that day. 

The premature peace report reached Chicago during 
the noon hour. At once the usually sane old factory 
Lad an attack of temporary insanity. Voices proved 
ir adequate as noise makers and everything that could 
create a racket was immediately requisitioned. Impro- 
vised parades sprang up everywhere and marched about 
the grounds and buildings hammering, yelling, singing, 
laughing—aye, yi, such a noise! No wonder the Kaiser 
was disturbed by it. i 
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Of course the management shut down the works and 
let everybody go home or downtown to celebrate. Peace 
does not come every day. That is, not generally. But 
this time it did come again a couple of days later. 
Maybe you heard about it out your way. 

Of course nobody worked that day, so perhaps the 
premature report was of some good, after all, since it 
gave the Hawthorne family a chance to celebrate the 
good news together. And rumors from other parts of 
the country tell us that we were not alone in celebrating 
twice. We understand that even the wise New Yorkers 
were fooled too. 


Incidents in Connection With the Big Chicago Peace Celebration 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics—Switchboard 
and Telephone Cords 


Squad of boys making manual tests of telephone cords. 


\ \ J HEN you lift the receiver from the hook or 
move the desk stand telephone preparatory 
to making or receiving a call, it is obvious 
that the electrical connection must be maintained be- 
tween the desk stand and the leading in wires, also 
between the desk stand and the receiver. These connec- 
tions must be flexible and designed to withstand a large 
amount of bending before breakage of the conductors 
occurs. It is also essential that the connectors be neat 
in appearance. To meet these requirements the green 
silk desk stand and receiver cords have been developed 
and are in general use in practically all telephone sys- 
tems. 

At the Central Office other cords come into use when 
vou request the operator for a number. First the oper- 
ator has a telephone set on her head which must have a 
flexible connection with the switchboard in order that 
she may hear the number requested and second she mus* 
have a means of connecting your line to the line of the 
number called. The former connectors are green, silk- 
covered cords very much like the desk stand cords, but 
the latter are hard-finished, glazed cotton-covered cords 
especially adapted to withstand hard service. These 
cords terminate in plugs which are inserted into jacks 
which are in turn connected to the incoming and out- 
going lines. An article printed several months ago told 
about these plugs and jacks. 


It may be seen, therefore, that there are two genera! 
classes of cords which are roughly designated as tele- 
phone cords and switchboard cords. The former class 
consists of the green silk-covered cords and the latter 
of the glazed cotton-covered cords used for making Cen- 
tral Office connections. Every cord in each of the two 
classes is made up of from one to three or more sep- 
arately insulated conductors. The construction. and 
materials used in these conductors are the result of a 
long and careful investigation of various forms of flexible 
connectors. Practically all of the cords now manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Company are known as 
tinsel cords in which each conductor usually consists of 
18 tinsel threads twisted into a rope formation. Each 
tinsel thread is made up of a cotton thread around which 
is wound a small copper ribbon. This ribbon is formed 
by flattening between steel rolls a very small wire to a 
thickness of less than one one-thousandth of an inch and 
to obtain satisfactory results it is necessary to see that 
the ribbon does not exceed this thickness. 

Cords in the telephone industry may be likened to the 
tires of an automobile in that they must frequently be 
replaced. Switchboards, jacks, coils, relays, cable, etc., 
may reasonably be expected to last from ten to twenty 
years or longer under hard service conditions while 
switchboard cords under like conditions have to be re- 
moved for repairs or replaced by new ones every four 
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to six months. The constant bending at the base of the 
plug soon breaks the tinsel threads which results in noisy 
connections. Perspiration from the operator’s hands is 
a considerable factor in the life of cords, in that it causes 
rapid deterioration of the cotton covering and lowers the 
insulation between conductors. 

During 1917, more than ten million tinsel cords, in- 
cluding all classes, were manufactured in our Hawthorne 
plant, practically all of which were immediately required 
for maintenance and for new equipment. To manufac- 
ture these cords approximately 800,000 miles of tinsel 
thread was required in which about 500,000 miles of fine 
copper wire in the form of ribbon was used. 

In order that the high quality of the cords going out 
to the various telephone companies be maintained, a 
careful check is made of all raw materials entering into 
the manufacture of cords and in addition, а small per- 
centage of all switchboard cords manufactured is sub- 
jected to а manual plugging test in which the cords 
receive practically the same treatment as they receive 
in service. This test consists in having operators, who 
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are boys in this case, plug the cords into a strip of jacks 
as shown in the illustration, until failure of the con- 
ductors or braid occurs. The test boards are wired to 
message registers located on the supervisor’s desk by 
which an exact count of the number of plugging opera- 
tions on every cord in the test is kept. The cords are 
tested for conductor trouble and inspected for braid 
wear at frequent intervals. This test gives consistent 
and valuable results both in checking the commercial run 
of cords and in the development of new cords. It might 
be remarked that about the only trouble experienced in 
running the test is that occasionally а cord exhibits 
greater endurance than the boy doing the test. 

The question is often asked, Why do you not build 
a machine to test cords and avoid the expense and super- 
vision necessary to maintain a force of boys?" The 
answer is that several machines have been designed for 
the purpose but the results were not satisfactory because 
no machine yet invented will duplicate operating condi- 


tions especially to the extent of treating the cords with 


perspiration. 


The War Department's Big Board 


NE of the biggest switchboards ever installed is 
() now in operation at the War Department in 
Washington. It consists of two line-ups, the 
Eastern which consists of 45 positions, and a West line- 
up of 80 positions. The West line-up was nearing com- 
pletion at the time this was written. The equipment is 
75 subscribers’ positions, 7,200 subscribers’ multiples, 
8,970 subscribers! answering jacks, 800 central office 
trunk answering jacks, 800 O. G. trunk multiples. 
C. E. Ray is the foreman of the installation crew 
which put in the big board, and an idea of the work they 
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The Terminal Room at the War Department 


did may be gained by reading the following paragraph 
from the official Government announcement of the com- 
pletion of the new switchboard: E 


“In equipping this branch all records for speed were broken. 
Messengers were summoned from distant cities under instructions 
to carry needed material by trunk-loads, paying excess baggage, 
and taxis awaited them at the Washington Station. It was found, 
for example, that for some specific circuits 820 relays on 82 mount- 
ing plates were needed immediately. The material was all special 
and the parts had to be manufactured and the coils wound. The 
specifications were wired at 4 P. M. on a certain Friday to the 
factory of the Western Electric Company at Chicago, Ill. A mes- 


.senger left there on the next day with the equipment and it was 


in the building in Washington at 6 P. M. on Sunday." 


The Operating Room at the War Department 
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Three Hawthorne Sections and How They Grow 


A Verbal and Photographic Progress Report on the Factory’s New Buildings 


F three men do three- 
fifths of the total 
work of erecting a 

building in one and one- 

half days, how long will it 
take one of the men to 
finish it?” queries the in- 
quisitive arithmetic, and 
your young hopeful throws 
up his hands and yells 
„Kamerad!“ Then, be- 
fore the problem can take 
him into camp, he proceeds 
in true German style to call 
on the reserves. Gee, 
pop,“ he remarks, thrusting 
the book under your nose, 

“this one's a sticker. I 

don't see how you can work 

this one.“ 

So you explain that if 
three men do three-fifths of 
the work in one and ones- 
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Putting in the tunnel which will carry pipes and electric con- 
| duits to new sections 
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General view of the space to be occupied by Sections 24, 26 and 27 
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half (or three one-half) 
days, they will do one-fifth 
of the work in one-third of 
three one-half days, or in 
one-half day. And since 
there are three men, each 
man in one-half day will do 
one-third of one-fifth of the 
work, or one-fifteenth of the 
work. But two-fifths, or 
six-fifteenths of the work 
are still to be done. There- 
fore, it will take one man 
six times one-half дау, or 
three days, to finish the 
building. 

And the arithmetic 15 
perfectly satisfied with that 
answer. However, if уоп 
showed it to a building con- 
tractor he would probably 
propound another problem 
to you, about like this: If 
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twenty men can carry a one-ton beam 30 feet in 15 sec- 


onds, how many feet can two men carry it in the same 


time?” | 

Now the answer to that is zero everywhere except on 
paper ; and if you see the point you now begin to under- 
stand why it is hard to put up buildings on schedule in 
competition with а war which is bulling the labor market. 
In spite of difficulties, however, Hawthorne's new build- 
ings are, as the photographs show, now beginning to 
take form. In fact, ábout one-fourth of the work ou 
them is completed. Now don't assume that “therefore 
they will be done in just three times the number of days 
already spent on them," because that sort of arithmetic 
doesn't make good in the building trades, especially 
nowadays, when all bets are off on labor market predic- 
tions. 

However, the Company doesn't have to worry over 
‘get part of it. That is up to the contractors. With 
t 


is important exception: If they cannot get the build-. 


ings done for us, of course we cannot get much use out 
of them. 


Hawthorne's buildings are all erected on contract, 
to meet exact specifications and drawings prepared bv 
our plant department. These specifications are even 
more complete than the average. For instance, an 
architect usually merely specifies the number, kind and 
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location of the electrical outlets to go into his building, 
but our plans give also the wiring details—where the 
leads shall run, their size, etc. All of this care in mat- 
ters of detail insures uniformity in all the factory build- 
ings. | 

Besides the condition of the labor market another 
difficulty in the way of building operations is the struc- 
tural steel situation. Our steel deliveries were about five 
months late, but most of it is now either. on the ground 
or in sight, so that obstacle is now safely passed. Some 
of those steel beams are fairly sizeable, too. "The big 
girders that support the tower are four and one-half feet 
high and weigh about ten tons apiece. 'The tower alone, 
by the way, will require 5,000 tons of building material 
altogether— steel, brick, tile, granite, etc. 

In these new sections a concrete conveying system was 
used for the first time at Hawthorne to pour the founda- 
tions (or “footings,” as they are technically called). 
These are of reinforced concrete and extend about eight 
feet below the ground. The soil is firm clay, so the 
foundations need not be sunk deeply. Their area is 
calculated so that they support 8,500 pounds for each 
square foot of base. 

А very good idea of the extent and character of the 
work completed on the new sections at the time of 
writing can be obtained from the photographs. 


Another view of the same space with some of the steel in place 


Our Visitor from the Antipodes 
R. B. Hungerford Tells About Our Allied House in Australia 


needs its present operating 

forces at Hawthorne, New 
York and the various other cities 
throughout the country where 
Western Electric employees flourish 
it seems almost inadvisable for the 
News to record in detail the re- 
marks of R. B. Hungerford, the- 
manager of our allied house in Aus- 
tralia, when interviewed the other 
day by a News representative. For 
Mr. Hungerford's description of his 
bailiwick was so glowing that if it 
were repeated here the readers of 
the News would pack up their ef- 
fects and move to the Antipodes en 
masse. And what would the Com- 
pany do then, poor thing? 

Now that the war 15 over, how- 
ever, it may be safe to say that 
according to Mr. Hungerford, in Australia, food regu- 
letions have been conspicuous by their absence all 
through the four years during which the dwellers in 
other lands have been existing as best they may under 
the burden of meatless, wheatless, sugarless, and other- 
less days too numerous to mention. In fact, Aus- 
tralia has had more food than could be eaten and 
great stores of it are still piled up awaiting shipment 
to other parts of the world where it 15 sorely needed. 
The lack of ships caused by the war, especially during 
the last eighteen months when many vessels were with- 
drawn from the Pacific trade in order to carry American 
troops to France, is responsible for the piling up of 
Australia's food supply. 

As if the news of food in plenty were not enough, Mr. 
Hungerford added а few details in regard to the Aus- 
tralian climate. 'The weather is comfortably warm for 
nine months in the year, in fact the coldest it ever gets 
is 28 to 80 degrees above zero Fahrenheit, and that low 
level is reached only in the interior in the latter part of 
July and early in August. Snow is almost unknown. Аз 


[x as the Company 


a result the picnic habit indulged in by the Western 


Electric folk in this country during the summer months 
only, is & year 'round institution in Australia. From 
noon on Saturday to midnight on Sunday life is one 
grand, sweet picnic. 


R. B. Hungerford 


As is natural in а place where 
picnics are so popular outdoor 
sports flourish in great variety 
and abundance. So great is the 
variety, in fact, that America’s 
national game, baseball has many 
followers and both in Victor 
and New South Wales there are a 
number of baseball teams. Of 
course the three great standbys of 
the sport-loving Britisher, cricket, 
golf and tennis, outrank baseball 
in the affections of the populace, 
but it is comforting to learn that 
baseball is played at all. 

It really is a little unfair to 
Australia to say so much about its 
pleasures that the reader is likely 
.to get the impression that the cares 
of war have not been in evidence 
on the island continent. But on the 
other hand, who is there who does not know of the 
great and valorous deeds of the Anzacs in every theatre 
of the world-war? Out of a total population of 
about 4,800,000, Australia has sent 886,000 of her sons 
to the front, and this great force was recruited entirely 
by voluntary enlistment. The staff of our allied house 
in Sydney, N. S. W., of which Mr. Hungerford is the 
manager, consists of twenty-one persons, of whom 
seven are women, and is represented on the roll of 
honor by three men, Captain H. Cross, G. W. Sturges 
and A. Chandler. Captain Cross has distinguished 
himself by winning the British military cross, and Mr. 
Chandler has made the supreme sacrifice. Mr. Sturges 
is a member of a signal company engaged in telephone 
work, ' 

The telephones in Australia are controlled апа owned 
by the Government and our allied house furnishes the 
Government with most of their telephone supplies, in- 
cluding large quantities of cable. Australia is about as 
big as the United States, exclusive of Alaska, so there 
is plenty of room for cable. During the war most of 
the cable and telephone supplies have been sent from 
Hawthorne, although before that they came from our 
allied company in London. 

As stated in the News last month, Mr. Hungerford 
is here for a visit of a few weeks and about the time this 
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issue appears will be starting for Sydney. Ап interest- 
ing feature of his trip to this country was the fact that 
after he left Sydney the ship touched only at American 
ports, first at Pago-Pago in the Samoan group, then at 
Honolulu, and finally at San Francisco. At Pago-Pago 
a number of American naval officers boarded the ship 
on their way home for active service, and at Honolulu 
the ship was filled with drafted men and candidates for 
officers’ training camps, all on their way to the States to 
prepare to fight under the Stars and Stripes. 


A. D. Whipple Married 


ORD has come from Paris that A. D. Whipple, 
of our allied house in that city, was married 
recently to Miss Germaine Craen. The 


readers of the News who are familiar with the article 
about Belgium which appeared just a year ago will 


recall that Mr. Whipple was one of the Company's two . 


employees who went back to Antwerp after that city had 
been captured by the Germans, and for nearly three 
years took charge of the Antwerp house. 


Miss Craen was a resident of Brussels during the 
German occupation of the Belgian capital and al- 
though she left there last June she only recently reached 
Paris. 
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Our London Letter 


Club took another turn for the better and the 

Dancing Season started in earnest. А social was 
held on Friday, October 4th, the proceeds of which were 
to be used in taking a party of wounded Tommies to a 
Theatre. It was hoped the new Mess Room would be 
ready in time but this was found impossible. However, 
with that enthusiasm which characterizes them, the 
S. & M. Branch set to work and transformed the old 
Mess Room into а Dancing Hall at short notice. Mr. 
Howe, Foreman of the Loading Coil Department (and 
one of the original committee men of the Athletic Club), 
presided and presented the prizes, and altogether it was 
э. most enjoyable evening. 


/ | “НЕ activities of the Social Section of the Athletic 


The final event of the season of the Swimming Sec- 
tion was а Feed a la Food Controller at the Pavilion 
Hotel, North Woolwich. Upwards of 60 sat down to 
dinner under the presidency of Mr. R. L. Diemer, Secre- 
tary of the Company. "This was Mr. Diemer's first pub- 
lic performance, and apparently he felt his position so 
much that he had to ask your London Correspondent to 
say “Grace” for him. After this helping hand Mr. 
R. L. D. seemed to buck up a bit and instead of leaving 
about 8 p. m. he was nearly the last away. 
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Praise for W. S. Gifford 


Former Western Electric Man Is Thanked for Services by Secretary of War 


1 A T ALTER S. GIFFORD, formerly assistant 

secretary of the Western Electric Company, 

who has been serving as Director of the 

Council of National Defence ever since its formation, 

has returned to the American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company, where he has been appointed comptroller, 

succeeding Charles G. Du Bois, who comes to the 
Western Electric Company as Vice-President. 

Mr. Gifford came to this Company soon after his 
graduation from college, beginning with clerical work in 
the Chicago office. He later entered that branch of the 
secretary's office which is now under the jurisdiction of 
the Comptroller and remained there until about 1908, 
when he went to the A. T. & T. Company. 

Mr. Gifford, who was statistician of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company when called into the 
Government service about twenty-two months ago, at 
first received a leave of absence of only twelve weeks but 
that period was extended until a month or two ago, when 
he was regretfully released by the Government to return 
to the Bell System. The following letter, written by 
Secretary Baker of the War Department, gives some 
indication of the value of the services rendered by Mr. 


Gifford: 


Tur SECRETARY or Wan 
W ASHINGTON 


October 30, 1918. 


(SEAL) 


My DEAR Mr. Girronp: 


The Council of National Defense has charged me with the ex- 
pression of its deep appreciation of the services which vou have 
rendered as Director and to express its regret at your separation 
from the public service and from the work of the Council. Your 
letter submitting your resignation very generously leaves the Coun- 
cil to determine whether the exigencies of the public business 
justify its acceptance. We have, therefore, weighed the matter and 
feel that we would not be justified in asking Mr. Vail and the 
Telephone Company to extend your leave of absence in view of the 
circumstances recited by your letter, and also in view of the fact 
that much of the constructive work which the Council was called 
upon to undertake in the preparation of the country for war ac- 
tivities has now been performed and committed to regularly or- 
ganized parts of established agencies of the Government's future 
performance. We, therefore, reluctantly accept the resignation. 

The termination of your activity as Director of the Council 
gives me an opportunity to express the grateful appreciation of the 
Council for the energy, loyalty, and success with which you have 
acted as the executive officer since the formation of the Council. 
The work entrusted to us and to you was difficult, urgent, and of 
great importance; to its successful performance you have con- 
tributed at every point, and it will always be a satisfaction to you 
to know that the members of the Council feel that the conversion 
of America from a country at peace to a country prepared for 
war and waging war successfully was the work in which you had 
borne a helpful and considerable part. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Newton D. Baker. 


Mr. WALTER S. GIFFORD, 
Director, Council of National Defense. 


Luther A. Hagar 


Captain Luther A. Hagar 


В NE of the most recent casualty lists from France 
() told of the death in action on October 1 of Capt. 
Luther A. Hagar of the 808rd Field Signal 
Battalion, 78th Division. Captain Hagar was em- 
ployed at West street before he entered the Army. 

Captain Hagar was born at Plattsburg, N. Y., on 
May 12, 1892, and was graduated from Union Gollege 
in 1918. He was an instructor at Union the following 
year and also took a post-graduate course in electrical 
engineering. 

In the summer of 1914 he came to West street and 
was employed in various capacities in the Engineering 
Department until the United States entered the war. For 
a while he was an officer of the radio company organ- 
ized at West street, and later was sent to Camp Vail 
at Little Silver, N. J., and Fort Sill, Oklahoma. At 
the time he received his overseas order he was an in- 
structor at Camp Dix. When he met his death he was 
acting as Major in his battalion. 


Private C. J. Choitz 


HARLES JOHN CHOITZ, Department 6844, 
( | Hawthorne, died August 15 from wounds re- 
ceived in action. He was a member of Company 

A, 855th Infantry, 89th Division. 
Private Choitz left for training at Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ш., on the 28га of April, and was sent overseas 
July 25. He was hit the first time he went into action. 


Frank K. Driscoll. 


Lieutenant Frank K. Driscoll 
| ` RANK K. DRISCOLL, formerly of the Cashier’s 


Department at Hawthorne, died of pneumonia on 
October 18. 

Lieutenant Driscoll entered the Army September 17 
as a private in the Headquarters Company of the 848rd 
Infantry at Camp Grant. Не soon rose to the rank 
of sergeant and later was made battalion sergeant- 
major and then regimental sergeant-major. At the 
opening of the fourth officers’ training camp his com- 
manding officer assigned him to attendance there. He 
was graduated with the rank of second lieutenant and 
was acting as adjutant to the 161st Depot Brigade 
previous to the attack of pneumonia which resulted in 


his death. 


Sergeant Otto E. Trapp 


1 \ J HILE stationed at Mineola, L. I., Sergt. Otto 
E. Trapp of the 74th Aero Squadron died of 
pneumonia on October 17. Sergeant Trapp 
was an employee of the Minneapolis house and resided 
with his parents in that city. 
Most of Sergeant Trapp's training was received at 
а flying field in Texas, but about two months before his 
death he was transferred to Mineola and expected to 
be sent overseas. III health prevented this, however, 
and he was preparing to return to Texas to take up 
work as an instructor when he became ill. 
Sergeant Trapp, who was 28 years old, was grad- 
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Otto E. Trapp 
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uated from the 
South High School 
in Minneapolis and 

was employed by 
the company for 
ten months. His 
parents, four sisters 
and four brothers 
survive him. 


Private Charles 
E. Glazebrooke 
HEN the 
Ticondero- 
ga was for- 


pedoed and sunk on 
September 80, 


Private Glaze- 
brooke was 26 years 
of age and was a 
member of the staff 
of the Boston house 
for about two years. 
He tried to volun- 
teer twice, but was 
rejected, and final- 
ly was accepted in 
the draft and sent 
to Camp Jackson, 
S. C., leaving Bos- 
ton on May 81. 

It was impossible 
to obtain a photo- 
graph of Private 
Glazebrooke in his 


C. E. Glazebrooke 
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military uniform, but the picture which appears on this 
page shows him in another uniform, that of a lay reader 
of St. Peter's Episcopal Church in Cambridge. 


among the soldiers who lost their lives was Charles E. 
Glazebrooke, who was the stock maintenance clerk at the 
Boston service before he entered military service. 


News from Western Electric Men in Camp and Field 


S. H. Dearing 


Samuel Н. Dearing, De- 
partment 6618, Hawthorne, 
was severely wounded in ac- 
tion September 18. . Private 
Dearing is à member of Com- 
pany G, 108rd United States 
Infantry. His wound was re- 
ceived from a fragment of а 
large shell, which struck him 
near the hip. А letter re- 
ceived from him states that it 


will probably be about two months before he is able to 
stand, but indications are that he will eventually make 


a complete recovery. 


C. J. Pstuka 


C. J. Pstuka, Department 
6118, Hawthorne, was injured 
during the early part of Octo- 
ber while in action in France. 
Private Pstuka is a member of 
the Hawthorne Radio Com- 
pany, which he joined October 
9, 1917. He is at a base hos- 
pital in France and is on the 
road to recovery. 

Now that the war 1s over he 


may also be on the road home before many months have 


passed. 


Charles W. Ellis, Depart- 


ment 6414, Hawthorne, was: 


wounded in action August 
9. Corporal Ellis belong to 
the 182nd Infantry. He en- 
listed April 18, 1917, at 
which time the organization 
was still the 2nd Regiment, 
I. N. G. He is now in a 
United States Base Hospital 
in England, where his con- 


dition is pronounced very favorable as this issue of the 


News goes to press. 


Edward J. Gogolinski, De- 
partment 6870, Hawthorne, 
was wounded some time in 
October, and is now at a 
United States Base Hospital 
in England. 

Private Gogolinski ‘entered 
the Army October 4, and 
was assigned to Company C, 
of the 182nd Infantry. He 
went to France with the 


66th Brigade of the “Prairie 


Division). 


C. W. Ellis 


E. J. Gogolinski 


Division" (the 88d 
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J. L. Kozick, Department 
6968, Hawthorne, was gassed 
on August 8 and is now in a 
United States Army Hospital 
in England. He was a mem- 
ber of the old Second Regi- 
ment, Illinois National Guard, 
and served with it on the Mex- 
ican border in 1916. He is 
still connected with the regi- 
ment, which is now the 182nd 
Regiment of the United States Army. Word has been 
ceived that he is progressing very satisfactorily. 


J. L. Kozick 


Another Hawthorne boy has been 
cited for bravery by the British 
Government. This time it is Sergt. 
George B. Gourley, Department 
6601, now with Company “I,” 131st 
Infantry (the old *Dandy First" of 
the Illinois National Guard). No 
details have been received regarding 
the immediate act which won the cita- 
tion, but a letter received & short 
time ago from Corporal White, of 
the 182nd Infantry, furnishes a ground for conjecture. 
Corporal White, who is also from Department 6601, 
wrote that Gourley had been over the top several times 
and had covered himself with glory.” 

Sergeant Gourley is an expert marksman and was a 
range instructor when the First Regiment was guarding 
the Mexican border in 1916. 


©. В. Gourley 


The friends of Capt. Henri Robert, former shop su- 
perintendent at Paris, will be glad to learn that he has 
recently been made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
of France. This decoration is only given by the French 
Government for most distinguished services. Since the 
outbreak of war Captain Robert has been in charge of 
the manufacture of munitions at the Government Ar- 
senal at Vincennes, near Paris. 


Bradley J. Gaylord of the Buffalo house, who enlisted 
in the early days of the war, has been quite active on 
the western front, as the following clipping from the 
New York Tribune will affirm. He has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross by the commander-in- 


chief: 


“First Lieutenant Bradley J. Gaylord, pilot, air service. For 
extraordinary heroism in action between Chambley and Xannes, 
France, September 13, 1918. Lieutenant Gaylord, while leading an 
important mission with two other planes, was attacked by fifteen 
enemy planes. Nevertheless, he and his observers carried out the 
mission, bombed the objective in a running fight and shot down at 
least one enemy plane.“ Home address: Mrs. Harvey R. Gaylord, 


mother, Buffalo. 


Lieut. R. J. Ambler of the Advertising Department, 
who is in France, has written a most interesting letter 
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Victor Halvorsen, Depart- 
ment 6400, Hawthorne, was 
wounded in action on Septem- 
ber 15. Private Halvorsen 
belonged to the marines. He 
enlisted in that branch because 
that appeared to be the quick- 
est way to get into action. As 
he went over the top about 
four months after he left Chi- 
cago for his preliminary train- 
ing, it seems that he chose the proper branch. He is now 
recovering from his wounds at а base hospital in Paris. 


Victor Halvorsen 


to his parents, who were kind enough to permit the 
News to print a portion of it. He says: 


“Well, I've been up in front and over the top so to speak. I’ve 
seen and heard everything in warfare, from tanks to railway guns 
and pigeons. Saw war at its worst. For instance, I saw an observa- 
tion balloon set on fire and it fell on the observer's parachute in 
mid-air and burned him to death. I saw the dead when they had 
fallen; saw one Hun feet up and head down on a stairway. Saw 
other dead being buried, their arms were stiff over their faces as 
they had fallen and so they were buried. Saw other dead, taken 
from ambulances as they had passed out en route to the hospital. 
Shells burst all about me but not a scratch did I get. My horse 
was wounded and sent back. The first hours of an advance are 
horrible; men, horses, trucks, guns, etc., are bowled over in the big 
effort to overcome the resistance of the enemy, in his entrenched 
positions. The Hun is on the run now in directions. Have 
seen aerial battles and victims fall, I'm not even effective in mv 
present job of supply officer. I just plod along in the fray and do 
iny quiet bit, helping 90 per cent. on the other work for the general 
cause and 10 per cent. on my own job. I even did M. P. food work 
from two to six'thirty to relieve another officer. Shells of large 
calibre are quite exciting. You hear a boom and then a whiz 
which grows louder and louder, after a second you duck, it may pass 
over and then boom, she breaks, either on the ground or in the air. 
They have hit where I've stood but not in my presence. Shells 
have fallen all over the side of the hill near our camp, but hit no 
one. I've been lucky and I'm glad. 

*I'm now up front again but in a quiet sector. From the front 
can be seen the spires of Metz on a clear day. We have had rain 
every day for weeks. Have you ever slept under a wagon in the 
rain? It’s great fun. I am now heating a lard can full of water 
to get a warm bath. It's a great life, I am quite comfortable here 
as I have a real room with a stove. The room has а roof, a door 
and a window with six cloth panes and two tin ones. I've lost 
several friends, Major Israel Putnam, Captain Ingersoll, etc. We 
were up against a famous regiment of the Prussian Guard, saw lots 
of prisoners, officers and men. А sullen lot, still glad to be alive. 
These rivers, like the Meuse and Marne they fight about, are the 
size of the Bronx river at Bronxville, and have similar banks." 


There has always been а popular 
impression that the way to see the 
world was to become а sailor, but ap- 
parently there are times when that 
method fails to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Take the case of Chas. Н. 
Brems, of department 6571, Haw- 
thorne, now aboard the U. S. S. ~ 
Massachusetts. He is the sailor lad 
in the photograph, seated on the star- 
board what-you-may-call-it beside the what’s-its-name 
there. (We hope our nautical terms don’t confuse you.) 
Anyway, his letter seems to indicate that the soldiers 


C. H. Brems 
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have а little the edge on the sailors when it comes to 
sightseeing. He says: 


“I have been ashore but three times since June 5, and one of 
the three times was my furlough in August. 


“Today I got a letter from Walter Boehme. (Another boy from 
6571.) He says he is getting along so well with his French that 
che is now able to ‘jolly’ the French girls. 


*I have also heard from Joe Snyers and Louis Kuebler (two more 
Hawthorne boys) who are both in France. Joe tells of a good 
time he had in Paris on a few days’ pass. Some class!” 


The young man shown in the photo- 
graph is filling a uniform now. He is 
Charles A. Fries, formerly of the 
Switchboard Cable Inspection De- 
partment at Hawthorne, now in 
France with the Fifth Provisional Re- 
placement Battalion of the Third 
Army Corps. Probably at times he 
would be willing to take on the job of filling the chair in 
addition to the uniform, for he writes: “We sure drill 
here. I mean drill.” Apparently they were getting 
ready for the big doings in Berlin. 


Charles A. Fries 


Old Jim Moon is seeing all that there is to be seen in 
France. At least, one gets that impression by reading 
the following letter, which he sent back to his former 
compatriots at Hawthorne: 


„Am all padded out, for ‘Fat,’ our mess sergeant, certainly had 
some swell ‘mulligan’ for dinner to-day, and I lit in the mess line 
hungry as a bear. Each morn at seven, Hard Work and I link 
arms and remain bosom companions ‘till 5:30 P. M. Have gotten so 
that if I’m not in bed by 9 o’clock, I feel sleepy all the next day. 
When in camp, over in the home states, I built wonderful air 
castles of returning a legless hero, with my monicker in the Hall of 
Fame, but my pretty little castles have been tumbled down for I’m 
located in a big Signal Corps camp to the rear. 


“If you are full up with Division Foremen when I come in to bum 
a job, I can qualify as a battery expert. 


“Chilly weather and rainy season have set in, but having moved 
into our barracks for the winter, we are quite comfortable. My 
bunk buddy is an electrician from Zanesville, O., formerly employed 
by the B. & O. R. R. Day times we swap tobacco, chocolate and 
lies, and are a most amiable pair, but the minute taps are blown, 
war is declared, due to the fact there is considerable variance of 
opinion as to who is entitled to the biggest share of blankets. 
Sleep, eats, and work are plentiful, but I have some trouble making 
my 33 per last thruout the month. The buying power of a franc 
don’t amount to much. Don’t guess I should wail about that for 
it teaches a good lesson in thrift. We had a pretty good trip over; 
only scared once, and then I uttered such fervent prayers that it 
would be a hard-hearted Lord indeed that would let any harm 
befall our boat. Was in England a short while. They have funny 
little locomotives, each one bearing a name inscribed on a big brass 
plate on the side of the engine. The ‘Duke of Wellington’ pulled 
our train. All the way thru the British gave us a great hand. 
Nearly all the dwellings are constructed with bricks, and patterned 
alike. Here in France the houses are all styles, quaintly fashioned 
and make a pretty appearance. We were billeted in a little village 
for a while, and my home happened to be a leaky barn. If you 
want to know the feeling of a rusty hinge, just sleep in such a 
place. The means of conveyance here is a two-wheeled shay, 
hitched to a diminutive donkey. Most of the milk is obtained 
from goats. As far as I can see, the much lauded Mamselles can’t 
start to compare in the least with our girls back home. Fact is, 


the more one sees of these countries, the more he can appreciate: 


the best of them all, the U. S. A. 


“Please excuse the omissions, etc., there’s some argument going 
on in the next bunk between two guys as to who took the last bath. 
“We are all willing to stay here till Hell freezes over to see the 
Kaiser licked, but believe me, when he is, a King’s ransom couldn’t 


keep a Yank here. Well, I’ve got to beat it. Please give my very 
best to the W. E. fellows.” 
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Western Electric apparatus is built rugged, but ap- 
parently it can be damaged— (say by a direct hit from 
a 16-inch shell, or by being run down by a tank)—as 
the following letter from A. C. Jones indicates. Jones, 
who was in Department 6411 at Hawthorne, is now a 
sergeant in the 34th Service Company, Signal Corps, 
located at Advance Supply Depot No. 1, in France. 
He writes: 


“We left New York Sept. Ist, and until a week ago to-day we 
appeared to have been specially chosen to try out the formula, 
‘Join the Army and see the world.’ Personally, I was ready to 
stop off for a while and rest up. 


“Considering everything, we had a good trip, and I wouldn’t 
take a good deal for the experience. Here is one of the things we 
were up against: Fifty of us left Camp Vail from the 13th Service 
Co., had 13 ships in the escort, parts of 13 organizations on board 
ship, landed on Friday, the 13th, and were quartered in barracks 
No. 13 at the first rest camp we struck in England. Yet in spite of 
it all we didn’t lose a man. Hereafter ГЇЇ take all the numbers 18 
that are passed out. 

“We did not sight any ‘subs’ on the way over, but a lot of 
rough sea caused almost as much trouble. However, I wasn’t 
forced to the rail during the trip. I couldn’t afford it, for I had a 
$5.00 bet with one of the men that he would be the first over. 

“We landed at Liverpool, went across country to Southhampton, 
from there to Havre en route to Romain near Tours, where we 
stayed five days before coming to our present location. We had 
quite a time getting to this place, as we were sent to two other 
camps through error, and for a few days wandered about like lost 
sheep. We are now quartered here for some time, I imagine, 
judging from the amount of work that is laid out for us. 

“I feel quite at home, for I am working on adot of the things 
that were common at home, apparatus that has been up to the 
front in service and has returned, battered and broken, for repair. 
I wish vou could see some of the sets that come back. The stuff 
we send back here ‘repaired’ looks far worse than apparatus 
returned to the Hawthorne repair shop for rebuilding, but it goes 
as long as it works. We can’t get them ready ahead of the schedule: 
апе for we appear to be working entirely on back schedule 
stuff. 

“We work from 7:30 to б daily, including Sundays. We are in 
bed at 9:80, up at 5:30, have three good meals a day, so all in all, 
its a great life and I am getting fat on it. 

“Р. S. Please forward at once: 

200 generator cranks 
500 bells : 
300 condensers 
400 cords 
20,000,000 nuts, screws and washers— 
oh, never mind, the list would be too long." 


Hawthorne people are used to see- 
ing Tony Nilio in a uniform. Many 
an attendance record has Tony saved 
from disgrace by shooting his elevator 
up to the sixth floor in time to beat 
the last whistle by a nose. Tony has 
now changed his uniform from W. E. 
to U. S., and we are therefore print- 
ing his picture as he appeared in the new outfit at Camp 
Jackson, South Carolina. He is now Private Antonio 


Nilio of Battery B, Eighth Regiment, F. A. R. D. 


А. Ntlio 


Corporal J. Arthur Gangloff, formerly of the New 
York Claims Department, writes in the “do or die” 
spirit from France as follows: 


“So far I am well and happy although they say I am in that 
unit which never come back, the telephone corps, of which you have 
probably read. Nevertheless we are the fellows who keep the 


phones going and I for one always managed to do that back in old 
New York.” 
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We don’t know the horse’s name, but 
the rider is W. F. Schlack, from De- 
partment 6056, Hawthorne. He is now 
with the 54th Field Artillery at Camp 
Travis, Texas—at least he was when 
last heard from, but Uncle’s Sam's 
troops move fast. Just ask the Huns. 


Private Charles Vogt, Jr., Company 
I, 105th U. S. Infantry, now in France; 
remembering the joys of being con- 
nected with the New York house, writes 
this letter to the boys, telling his first 
experiences on foreign soil: 


“I have arrived safely ‘over there’ several 
weeks ago. Things are going fine. We started 
our intensive drilling and, believe me, by the 
time four o'clock comes around we're all in. 
Our drill consists of plenty of bayonet work, 
bombing, gas instructions and  musketry. 
Mostly all our instructions are given by English officers who saw 
active service. Yesterday we went ‘over the top’ and charged 
dummy Germans, but it’s comparatively easy when you know 
there’s no come-back. 

“Since we landed we did quite a bit of traveling. Had a two- 
day ride in little four-wheel boxcars. There were forty men to a 
car with all their equipment, but there wasn’t room for more than 
twenty. If we wanted to get any sleep it had to be done sitting up. 

“After getting off the train, our barrack bags were returned to 
us and all equipment packed on our backs. After we were given 
our tin derbys and gas masks we were decorated like Christmas 
trees. With this equipment we hiked to our new billets, a distance 
of about ten miles. You can imagine the feeling when we reached 
our destination. With blistered feet and wet with perspiration, the 
first thing to do was to sleep. Our quarters are in the ‘Chateau- 
de-cow stable’ and our bed is the straw on the floor. We have 
the finest companions anyone could expect, fine, big, healthy rats. 
One fellow used hig coat for a pillow with a piece of hard tack in 
in Pocet He woke up with the hard tack gone and the pocket 
with it.’ | 


Schlack 


W. F. 


G. H. Wood, formerly of the Atlanta house, is cut- 
ting wood in France as a member of Company A, 517th 
Engineers. He writes: 


“Am over ‘here’ at last and feeling tip-top. Guess it is per- 
missible to tell you I am in France, and while not on the firing 
line, I am not far off. Guess I can also tell you that our outfit 
is opcrating one end of a saw mill. Our job is to cut the trees and 
get the logs to the mill. My job at present is scaling logs. In 
other words, getting the measurements of the logs and the cubical 
contents 

“By the way, I noticed a phone on the ship I came over in and, 
of course, looked to see if ‘we’ made it. Of course ‘we’ did.” 


The photograph presents John G. 
Jablowski’s salute to his Western 
Electric friends. John was em- 
ployed in department 6878 at Haw- 
thorne before becoming a blue-jacket. 
He writes from Great Lakes, Ill., 
and his letter certainly indicates 
that he is neither sad nor down- 
hearted. If they all feel as “peppy” 
as John, the Kaiser had better take 
his navy in out of the wet before it 
shrinks.* 


* This was written а few days before the 
Kaisers Navy was во effectually and 
forcibly shrunk by the terms of the 
armistice. 


. Jablowski 


J. 


Q 
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H. M. Steele, Elec. (R) 2 C (mean- 
ing Electrician Radio, 2nd Class), a 
former West street employee, whose 
picture is printed herewith, recently 
received a 10-day leave of absence for 
his excellent work in connection with 
the capture of a German submarine. 
While Elec. (R) 2 C Steele’s photo- 
grap does not show it, he wears a gold 
foreign service stripe. Steele is an- 
other Western Electric boy who has 
made good. 


The newly organized Syracuse 
house already is doing its share to 
win the war by sending its men into 
the service. Two of them have gone 
thus far—John Waters, who is in the Н. 
807th Cavalry, Troop D, at Del Rio, 
Texas, and Robert Mack, who is enrolled in the training 
school at Oswego. Portion of a letter recently received 
from Mr. Waters follows: 


“Believe me, we certainly have some drills. You ought to see 
me get thrown twelve times in one day. Oh, boy, some life! Lucky 
I didn't get hurt, eh. I'll tell you about our day's work. Get up in 
the morning about five-thirty, wash up and get ready for reveille 
at six. After reveille we get ready for mess at six-thirty. After 
mess we have physical exercises from seven til eight. About 
eight-thirty we go to the stables, first water our horses, then clean 
them. By that time it's nine o'clock, and then we ride for about two 
hours on our horses. After that we bring them back to the stables, 
clean and curry and water them again. By that time it is time for 
dinner. 

* After dinner we have foot drill for about an hour, and then we 
have gun practice. About three forty-five we water our horses 

п. After that we are through for tne day. So you see, we 
have quite a lot of work to do. 

“Our horses are wild and bucking, so you see I'm right in the real 
Wild West. It’s fun to see a fellow get thrown from his horse, but 
not for the fellow who is thrown, as it jars him a little. I know it 
did me. The reason why I got thrown so many times was that I 
didn’t have a saddle, and it was my first time on a horse. You see, 
the first week with the horses they ride us bareback so as to break 
us in, and believe me, I’m broke in now. 

“It’s terribly warm down here—only 180 in the shade, and some- 
times more. The lieutenant told us the other day that it didn’t 
rain here in two years, and I believe it, too, as the dust down here 
is about a half a foot deep, and I don’t know what a cold glass of 
water tastes like. When we get finished drilling on our horses our 
faces are covered with dust and sweat. It is dark when we get 
up in the о 

“The captain tells us that we are booked here for eighteen weeks’ 
training, but the way it looks we'll be over in two months, if not 
sooner. 


M. Steele 


The sailor on the bicycle is Charles 
W. Wellington, of the U. S. S. Brown 
which, when he wrote, was at Lewes, 
Del. Mine sweeping has been his 
occupation for the last ten weeks, his 
ship staying out for ten days at a 
time. 

Although his letter tells various in- 
teresting things about his work, he 
neglects to tell the readers of the 
News the exact function of a motor- 
cycle in mine sweeping operations. It 
is a pretty safe bet that he was on 
"liberty" when the photograph was 
taken. 


C. W. Wellington 
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E. Shapran, who worked in depart- 
ment 6286 at Hawthorne, sent the ac- 
companying picture of himself from 
Europe. He says: 


“I will tell you a little of the things seen 
and felt by a soldier in the front lines. As 
vou approach the lines the first thing that 
lets one know that ‘Jerry’ is on the lookout 
and knows you are somewhere about is his 
heavies. ‘There is a screeching and weird 
screaming as the huge shell nears. The shell 
bursts and the flash is blinding. Small pieces 
of shrapnel fly with а sound similar to the 
droning of a huge beetle and fall with a 
thud. The first one, my heart came to my 
throat and almost stopped beating, but in 
time one gets used to them and thinks noth- 
ing of them. New we can almost judge by 
the sound how far or how near they are from 
us. When they are near we need no one to 

tell us to get down. 


E. Shapran 
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“As we near the line his ‘heavies’ give way 
to ‘whiz-bangs,’ so called because they come 
so unexpected. All you can hear is the whiz, 
followed by the bang from the explosion. 
They are more dangerous than the heavies 
because we don’t have time to get down. 

“Nearer yet you can hear the distant 
popping of his machine guns and the tattoo 
played by our own in action. They don’t 
worry us in the least, for what is a bullet 
wound?” 


This is Lieut. L. M. Nichols, late of 
195 Broadway, and now of Washing- 
ton, D. C. While he was a civilian, 
Lieutenant Nichols used to write for 
the News now and then, in fact, an 
article from his pen was printed only  . 
last month. L. M. Nichols 


Hawthorne Radio Company Helps Finish the Huns 


a News representative visited them at Camp Funs- 
ton about a year ago they had one source of 
worry: They were afraid the war would be over before 
they got across to France. But instead of that they got 


T^ boys of old Company A got their wish! When 


AMERICAN ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
WITH . 
N AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


over just when Uncle Sam’s boys dug in their toes to 
give the final push that tipped over the Kaiser’s air 


castles. 
Just read this aloud to yourself and listen to their 


jubilant tones: 


Private Caestecker, who is 
a well-known employee of the 
Chicago House, was one of 
the first to enlist from that 
House in the Navy. He is a 
brother of Julien Caestecker 
and he comes from a fighting 
family, as there are three 
brothers now in the service. 

Frank is stationed at a 
Naval Base in France and this 
picture shows him hobnobbing 
with a French officer while off 
dut y. 


Private Albert F. Jones, of 
Emeryville, writes from Some- 
where in France: 


*Well, we have left England апа 
the good times behind now. We 
gave three Yankee dances there be- 
fore leaving and had great fun each 
time. After moving to another 
camp in England for a couple of 
| days we breezed across to France. 
Had a quick trip across the Channel on an American ship. The 
water was calm, and it was like crossing the Bay. 


“After a day at a rest camp we went to St. Maixent, in central 
France. The weather there was hot, like that of Southern Cali- 
fornia. We were quartered in barracks which had been used by 
Napoleon. Guess he never thought the place would some day shel- 
ter Yanks. There were two courtyards in the enclosure, and it 
made a pretty picture, especially on moonlit nights, when the boys 
would get busy with instruments and songs. The walls of the 
barracks were about six feet thick, so I presume they will stand 
for another month or two. 

“It took us five days and five nights to come up here, and we were 
glad to get off the train. These European trains are rotten for 
a long trip. There are many American trains here now operated 
by our Railway Engineers. And Old Uncle Sam has a world of 
stuff over here, too. Fritz is going to get an awful jolt one of 
these days. What is transpiring now is mild compared to what 
is coming. 

“This is a fine aircraft depot, and is in a pretty spot. Am glad 
my card proved of interest and will try to send others from time 
to time. 

“So far as social acivities are concerned, we might as well be on 
a desert island as this place. But that doesn’t worry us. 

“The News came yesterday with the picture of the Emeryville 
bunch on the picnic. It is always welcome 
and goes the rounds after I finish with it. 

“Wrell, I fear the stock of news is running 
low, so I must bring this to a close. Please 
tell the members of the Club hello for me, 
and my very best to each and every one of 
you.” 


Frank Caestacker gets 
chummy with a French 


Officer 


Sergeant G. R. Johnston, of Com- 
pany C, 110th Field Signal Battalion 


now in France, says: 

“I am in the same line of work as when 
with the Western, and although I am the only 
ex-employee of the Western in this signal 
battalion, all the other boys are glad to read 
the News. Our work here would not pass an 
inspection such as all Western Electric work 
must, but it gives fairly good service." 


This is Moses J. Burns, formerly of 
Department 6640, Hawthorne. Of 
course you recognize England in the 
background and the ice cream cone 
in the foreground. Burns is at the 
Naval Air Base at Eastleigh. 
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Some of the work done by a forestry regiment is 
described in a letter from W. A. Sparks, Company C, 
10th Engineers, who was employed at 195 Broadway 
before he enlisted. In the letter he mentions Messrs. 
Small and Richards, who were employed as pole inspec- 
tors at Baltimore. 


“The censor—our kind friend—seems to have amended the rules 
considerably so that now we are allowed to write of most any- 
thing that is not in the nature of a complaint or give the names of 
towns, etc., so I think you might be interested 1n knowing just 
what we are doing here. We’re located in the far southwest of 
France within walking distance of the coast, some ninety miles from 
one of the largest cities of France. For miles, and then some, there 
is nothing but yellow pine trees, averaging 15 inches in butt diam- 
eter which was planted out some fifty years ago by the Government, 
we hear, at an expense of some $19,000,00, and has been taken very 
good care of. The soil is very sandy, and there is no reproduction, 
so we find the forests laid off very neatly in lines, as you would an 
orchard. For years the inhabitants have derived a livelihood from 
tapping the trees and gathering the rosin for turpentine and its by- 
products, and it has proven a good dividend producer for the owners 
who purchased the forests after the Government had planted them 
out. 


“Since the war started, the tapping of the trees has been carried 


° on most intensely, and when they found out we were to slaughter 


some of it, the tapping was gone at with no regard for the future 
life of the tree, so that we find the butt cuts of very little use. 
We have cut and guis some hundreds of pine pilings which 
have been used for building the docks up the coast at which the 
majority of the American troops will land, and we hear they have 
been and are being used to very good advantage. We have had 
running night and day for over two months one mil of 20,000 
capacity which has been regularly overrunning the stated capacity, 
and we have to-day started on another mill of 40,000 capacity 
which will run three shifts of eight hours and we expect to over- 
run the stated capacity on this mill. 


“This one is what I might term ‘underslung,’ i. e., the machinery 
is under the building and the sawing, edging, re-sawing, etc., is 
done overhead. А large skidway is built above the mill on either 
side with a flume running between into which the logs are rolled and 
hoisted into the carriage by means of an endless chain dropped 
over the ends. A large dock is built at the other end of the mill 
where the finished product comes out on both sides on rollers and 
is tipped over the side down slideways directly on cars, and it is 
at this dock I can be found in charge. I have some five or six 
men and I'm doing my best to hold the job down and believe I will 
but it's a job to catch and properly sort the lumber as it comes out 
on the rollers for the head sawyer is a Westerner, used to pushing 
things to the limit, and he certainly makes us all move to take care 
of it. In addition, we have had for some time, running night and 
day, four or five small French mills of like capacity ав you see 
around Maryland, but these will be discontinued when two other 
large mills which are now under construction get under way. There 
are a number of trucks here besides some 200 head of horses which 
are all being used. 


"In short, we have a small town here and things are on the hum, 
and if what we produce is going to put those fellows across the 
Rhine and finish this mess up, it is not going to be so long before 
the job is over. You are doubtless acquainted with the other de- 
tails of military life, yet we get along mighty well considering 
what a hard bunch a lot of lumberjacks is to control. There’s one 
thing I find among the fellows—these Westerners are the crudest 
and most ruthless of professional bull shooters I have ever come 
in contact with. There are three of them in my tent and they make 
Gunes hot for me trying to back up the East’s advantages over the 

"est. 

*Small is very much interested in our band and, in fact, or- 
ranized the affair, I believe, having been the proprietor of Small’s 
Orchestra around Townson at one time. He is well fitted to work 
it up and he has put out a very good band. Richards beats a big 
drum and they are out here practicing to-night. To help keep my 
nose clean, etc., I go to school three nights per week endeavoring 
to master the native language, but after six weeks’ efforts I have 
uad little progress to report though I hope to before we come 

ack." 


D. F. Mitchell, of the Boston Sales Department, has 
enlisted in the navy, but has only removed across the 
street to act as stockkeeper, third grade, in the naval 
warehouses. 
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Charles E. Monk, of the Cincinnati house, has written 
a long letter from France in which he describes some of 
his interesting experiences. Part of the letter follows: 


“In the old days trenches were from 25 to 200 yards apart and 
each side had an elaborate system covering the country. Now we 
have several lines, as many as eight or ten of trenches, each a firing 
and a support line connected by switch lines running back for 
miles. Then there are concrete pill boxes cut in every little place 
that will hide them. They are about six feet square, room for three 
or four men and a machine gun. Then barbed wire by the mile. 

“As the 75 or three-inch gun of the French, Belgium, British or 
Boche is good up to three or four miles you can see that they are 
placed generally about one and a half miles from the advance line. 
The guns are farther back as they increase in size and type. Thus 
guns shoot at an elevation not over 15 degrees. Howitzers or 
‘Hows’ at an angle over 15. The Anti A guns are about four and 
one-half inches and generally on motor cars. The gunners are very 
rarely able to see their targets. I saw one S. O. S. call go recently 
at 1.10 A. M. and in less than two minutes over 100 guns of dif- 
ferent sizes were firing at a tremendous rate. 

“Му personal quarters are some six miles from the line. The 
sound of guns is always heard but not that great roar we read of. 
At night the flashes are visible in all parts of the front. I have 
had a gas attack but not serious. six of my men have been 
wounded so far and two attached to me killed. My work is Head- 
quarters of regiments and forward and I have four to look after. 
The enemy airplanes come over at night but never in daylight. 
They do little damage. 

“I have done work in No Man's Land and have made several 
trips there. It's lonesome work. Imagine being at an abandoned 
farm house with roof gone, shell holes in wall and around the 
road and yard. The cellar is a dugout six to eight feet of rails and 
sandbags and brick with a gas curtain over the door. Room for 
10 to 15 men inside. The tall grass with lines of barbed wire just 
visible. Everywhere shell holes six to fifteen feet across and three 
to ten deep, at times full of water. The trees are nearly all dead 
and shot down, rats everywhere. Off to the right and left star 
rockets make regular illumination of a green ghostly light. At 
intervals sudden bursts of say 20 to 40 machine gun bullets are 
heard from the front. At times the bullets sing over you or draw 
sparks from the brick and stone walls. In the shadow of the night 
a man can be seen on guard. Не carries his bayonet fixed, wears 
his gas mask at the ‘alert’ and has on a tin derby or steel helmet. 
No one needlessly shows his head or body. Overhead there will be 
an occasional burst of cannon fire. We throw five to his one. Roads 
and possible concentration points are shelled. The raiding parties 
slip out and back again. To the rear are the first line of actual 
trenches. To the front are small, well-defended strong points. In 
the trenches, with eyes just over the edge of the parapet, are the 
sentinels. The men lie scattered along at intervals and ready. 

“As we return from a trip to the advance posts we are. sharply 
hailed and we answer in a hurry as they do not argue on this 
front. During the day we can go to the battalions but no more. 
We must wait till night to go beyond there. The roads in the 
rear are screened for miles with chicken wire and burlap. Míle 
after mile screen of 12 feet screens. The roads and camp in thê 
rear are continually subject to fire. 

“There is one thing sure. We feel, yes we know, we have Fritz 
beat. If we drive a wagon near the front at night he rushes to his 
flares and starts his machine guns going. They fire very slow, about 
one-half our speed. His planes stay home, except at night. His 
balloons are well back and the prisoners say we need not expect an 
attack here. We have the morale and everyone feels it. And that 
is a wonderful help.” 


Sergeant Major A. C. Johnson, a Hawthorne boy in 
the personnel department at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill., writes to thank the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Comfort 
Club for one of their recent packets, and incidentally 
describes his work at the camp. 


“I am still eating some of the candy," he writes. "It comes in 
handy, especially when I don't get up for breakfast when we work 
very late. I don't have to drill since becoming sergeant major and 
on these cold mornings, as Harry Lauder sings, 'Its nice to get up 
in the morning but it's nicer to stay in bed.“ 

“I have charge of the office now. We have a force of about 40 
men and the work is very interesting. It is hard to realize how 
important personnel work is and just how men must be made ready 
for overseas duty, such as being equipped, examined, paper work 
completed and transferred and the experts sorted from the ordin- 
ary Soldiers and put in their correct places. 

*Our grub is very good, much better than most people imagine— 
better, in fact, than most people get at home now." 
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It is hard to explain just 
why Arthur Hansen should 
enjoy himself so much holding 
hands with another man, but 
perhaps a woman was operat- 
ing the camera and the smile 
may have been meant for her. 
The picture was taken at 
Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. 
Art was in the blueprint de- 
partment at Hawthorne be- 
fore entering the army. 


Edwin G. Baker, of the 
Headquarters Detachment of 
the 55th U. S. Infantry 
Brigade, says: 


“I have run across several men 
employed by the Western Electric 
Company in France, but it sure 
does feel good to hear a few bits 
of news of our fellows through the 
papers. I wish any of the fellows 
from the Philadelphia house would write to me, as I have not seen 
or heard of any of the boys for a good long while. The News is 
the first sign of a magazine or periodical that I or any of dur 
fellows had seen for over two months, as the fast retreating enemy 
have cleaned every single thing out of the country we are at pres- 
ent traveling through. I was in the town that Corporal T. P. 
m ums shell-shocked in and can easily see why he was so 
afflicted. 


A Hansen on the left 


Harold Carnie, а former Boston employee who is now. 
a cook with B. Battery of the 55th Artillery in France,’ 
has this to say for himself: | 


„Well, here we are almost up to the front and I guess we will be 
there before you get this letter. We are now in a village that the 
Germans shelled, and all the people who were here just flew, 
taking with them just what they could carry, and so we are living 
nicely in their houses, and their beds are good and soft. 

I am lucky. 


*Last night I. went in for a swim in the Marne River and it was 
great. When I will get my next bath, I don't know. We are surely 
seeing some of this ‘part of the world, starting with England, and 
here in France, and with hopes of seeing Belgium and Germany. 

“I suppose you were surprised to hear that I am a cook, but you 
never know what you can do until you try 
and that is what I did. We are feeding fine 
over here. Last week we had steaks almost 
every day and applie pies, biscuits and cakes, 
зо you see we are not doing so bad. 

*Well I feel that I had better close as I 
am about tired. Have been up since three 
o'clock this morning and have been cooking 
out in the open in the rain all day. It rains 
every day here and I am about sick of seeing 
rain. So far I have received two copies of 
the News since I have been over here and 
am looking for more. 

“I am in the best of health and like it 
over here fairly well, but am looking forward 
to the day when I shall enter 885 Summer 
Street again. I guess it will be soon." 


Captain Jack Sheriff, formerly of 
the Cincinnati house, turned up at 
195 Broadway а few days ago. Не 
was on board a transport all ready to 
sail for France when news of the 
armistice came and thereupon was 
ordered to disembark and return to 
Camp Meade. 


Н. Carnie 
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Frank A. Ketcham Becomes General Sales Manager 


S the News goes 
A to press, the an- 

nouncement . is 
made of the appoint- 
ment of Frank A. 
Ketcham as General 
Sales Manager, effec- 
tive December 1, 1918. 
On this work Mr. 
Ketcham takes the 
place of Gerard Swope 
who, as previously an- 
nounced in the News, 
is at present serving as 
assistant to General 
G. W. Goethals in the 
Division of Purchase. 
Storage and Traffic of 
the War Department. 
On his return from his 
war service, Mr. Swope 
will resume active 
charge of the export 
and foreign business of 
the Company. 

Mr. Ketcham is a 
Michigan product, hav- 
ing been born in Sag- 
‘naw in 1875 and edu- 
cated at the University 
of Michigan. He came 


with the Company in 1900, starting at the Clinton Street 
office in Chicago. During his entire career with the 
Company he has been identified with the Chicago house 


in various capacities. 


Most of his early work was done in the telephone sup- 
ply end of the business and in 1905 he became telephone 
storekeeper. A year later he was promoted to the posi- 


Baltimore’s band of shouters 


Frank A. Ketcham 


ness. 


about the first of the year. 


tion of chief clerk, and 
on January 1, 1907, to 
that of assistant mana- 
ger. In April, 1911, he 
was made manager. 
Two months later he 
received the additional 
title of Central District 
Manager, with supervi- 
sion over the Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, Indian- 
apolis and Minneapolis 
houses. Subsequently 
the Cleveland, Detroit 
and Milwaukee offices 
were opened under his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ketcham is an- 
other example of a 
Western Electric exec- 
utive who has come up 


‘through the organiza- 


tion to a place of large 
responsibility. He com- 
bines an intimate knowl- 
edge of the business 
with rare executive 
ability and a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance and 
popularity. Having 
been identified with the 


Company’s business in the middle West for nineteen 
years, his departure from Chicago will be keenly felt by 
his many associates both in and outside of the busi- 


Mr. Ketcham will take up his duties at New York 
His successor as manager 


at Chicago has not been announced at this writing. 
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To Be Awarded in December 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Troche, R., Hawthorne, 6877........................ December — 
TWENTY YEARS 
Thomas, B. H., Hawthorne, 6094.................... December 8 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Binford, R. J., Hawthorne, 6100..................... December 17 
P. E. Erikson, New ҮогКк........................... M 1 
Forsyth, A. K., New York......................... " 9 
Greenfield, S., Baltimore....................... eese “ 7 
TEN YEARS | 
Wyman, J., СМїсаро................................ December 12 
Novak, J. W., Hawthorne, 632õ 11. е 1 
Holstedt, А. E., Hawthorne, 6411................... = 2 
Kerrins, Maud F., Hawthorne, 5981................. Ж 4 
Carlson, C. J., Hawthorne, 6805..................... “ 7 
Guido, J., Hawthorne, 5786......................... 7 
Langner, H., Hawthorne, 5915...................... M 7 
Dreher, C, Hawthorne, 6305....................... i 9 
Jaspert, J., Hawthorne, 6886....................... а 9 
Meyer, L. J., Hawthorne, 6820...................... “ 10 
Halik, R., Hawthorne, 6886......................... ^ 10 
O'Hare, Kathryn, Hawthorne, 7898................. s 10 
Tontz, J. L., Hawthorne, 5762...................... “ 11 


Ruzich, F., Hawthorne, 5754........................ December 18 
Berg, Ellen E., Hawthorne, 6112.................... T 14 
Coffey, G., Hawthorne, 7486........................ d 14 
Ehr, J., Hawthorne, 6804.......................... a 16 
Wiencslaw, A., Hawthorne, 5850................... “ 16 
O'Connor, J., Hawthorne, 5915..................... « 17 
Boudrye, R. R., Hawthorne, 9515................... “ 17 
Johnson, J., Hawthorne, 6842....................... ‘$ 21 
Nichols, C, Hawthorne, 6888....................... s 21 
Crowe, B. C, Hawthorne, 7897..................... 22 
Peters, F. C. W., Hawthorne, 6858.................. s 22 
Reher, Minnie, Hawthorne, 7892.................... K 22 
Dautel, F. G., Hawthorne, 6887..................... “ 28 
Miller, J., Hawthorne, 6858......................... 5 28 
Simon, G., Hawthorne, 6819........................ © 28 
Dostal, J., Hawthorne, 6805......................... as 80 
Plachek, Lydia, Hawthorne, 6615................... "n 30 
Chamberland, I., Minneapol iss. s l. 
Sjoberg, E. S., Мїппеаройв......................... с 1 
Schneider, L., New Үогк........................... 16 17 
Brackett, C. K., New ҮогК......................... ч 29 
Luster, Н. W., New York................. БЕРИ 1 
Apgar, Nellie V., New Үогк....................... á 15 
Cassedy, T., Philadelphia........................... “ 1 
Scott, A., Philadelphia............ VVV b 28 
Pearson, J. H., Jr, Richmond..................... 8 1 
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Who They Are 


R. Troche 


Back in 1898 R. Troche did two 
things of considerable importance 
to himself—he took a wife and he 
took a job with the Western Elec- 
tric Company. He still has both. 
Morcover, to show that he has been 
faithful to the job, as well as to the 
wife, we might mention that this summer he took his 
first vacation in 25 years to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of his marriage. 

Mr. Troche began work at Clinton Street as an 
instrument maker. He left that work to become 
assistant foreman of the circuit breaker and switcher 
department, where he remained until the Company 
abandoned that line of work. His next position was 
in the jobbing shop, where he has continued ever 
since. He has charge of the section which makes 
delicate testing apparatus for the Works inspection 
departments. | 

As Mr. Troche’s three-star button is due on Decem- 
ber 14th it can also class as an early Christmas 
present. 


Three Fifteen Year Men 


+ 898 
е 


pow 7 


P. E. Erikson 


S. Greenfield A. K. Forsyth 


Just in Time 


It looked as though P. T. Erikson would have to wait 
another five years before getting his phótograph into the 
News, for nothing had been heard from him when the 
time came to go to press. At the last minute, however, 
he bobbed up and explained that he had been down in 
South America since early in the year and had just 
returned. 

Mr. Erikson is on the move nearly all the time as 
from 1909 to 1915 he was European transmission engi- 
neer with headquarters at our allied house in London. 
There is not space here to tell of his trip to Brazil, 
but he has made a half-way promise to write something 
for the News about his experiences. 
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Who’s Who At Hawthorne 


Who said to 
William, erst- 
whle Emp of 
Deutschland in 
the sun: “Your 
choice, Bill, two 
good yards of 
hemp, or beat it 
on the run?" 
Who told the 
German army 


then: Come, 
now, it’s up to 
you. Say, ‘un- 
cle,’ quick, or 


I'm going over 
afier the boys. 


Foch’s men will 
chop you up for 
stew?” Whose 
song of triumph 
shook this sphere from Nome to far Bombay and made 
it plenty good and clear that Hunning doesn’t pay? 
Who’ll bring our brave boys back again? (Wow! 
Won't we give em joy!) Come on, now. All together, 
then! The peace dove. Attaboy! 


Pegasus Kicks 
T would greatly reduce the mortality among editors 
Í if every irate subscriber, instead of beating up the 
poor scribe and then stopping his subscription when- 
ever Uncle Sam's postoffice has a refapse, would adopt 
the policy of W. A. Goethe, Department 5039, Haw- 
thorne, now a sergeant stationed at Headquarters, 10th 
Division, Camp Funston, Kans. It seems that his copy 
of the News had been going astray and that only one 
number had reached him in five months. Wherefore he 
sent in a copy of “Trench and Camp,” addressed to “Ye 
Ed, Western Electric News," and containing this pen- 
ciled poem down the center margin of the middle pages: 

“Гуе raved and roared and cussed and swore 
Until Pve gotten peeved and sore 


I like the News. Yep, think it’s great. 
Say, ship me one. Reciprocate.” 


Sergeant Goethe will get the next issue, we hope. He 
had been transferred and had not sent in his change 
of address, which is hard on the army postal authorities. 

But, gee, just look what those Heinie postal clerks 
were up against locating the Fritzies with our boys 
chasing them all over the landscape. 


The Hawthorne Movies 
: | \HE moving pictures taken at Hawthorne last sum- 


mer have been completed, and soon will be shown to 

the employees in Hawthorne and in New York. 
Films are being made with Spanish and Norwegian titles, 
which will be used in South America and Norway re- 
spectively. 
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A New Division at Hawthorne 


4 | * HE duties of the Editing and Drafting Divisions 
of the Equipment Branch of the Engineering 
Department at Hawthorne were taken over by 

the Manufacturing Department on October 21, 1918. 

The work transferred consists of editing customers’ or- 

ders for manual central office equipments, including the 

preparation of the specifications and drawings required. 

The new organization in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment is to be known as the Central Office Engineering 
Division. It will form a part of the Production Branch, 
and is to be in charge of H. W. Mowry, reporting to 
Superintendent of Production C. L. Rice. 

The duties relating to the development of new central 
office structures and the standardization of equipment 
practicees, which have in the past been performed in 
the Standardization Division of the Equipment Branch, 
as well as the work of editing customers! orders for ma- 
chine switching equipments, are to remain in the Engi- 
neering Department, to be carried on under the name, 
*Equipment Branch," in charge of H. H. Lowry. 


Hawthorne Man Sends in An Aerial 
Photograph 


OW that the war is practically over, perhaps 
we can get away with this aerial photograph 
without running foul of the censor. It was taken 
by а Western Electric man at a point where our lines 
were the thickest. You will note the broad main defense 
trench, the communicating trenches leading up from 
the rear and those extending to the lightly held front 
line trench system. You can also easily see the numer- 
ous shell holes everywhere. Perhaps you can also dis- 
tinguish а few soldiers scattered here and there, but 
they are very hard to find. You can? You see them? 
Good. "Then you get 100 per cent. in imagination. 

Oh, sure, it is an aerial photograph, all right—a pho- 
tograph of an aerial cable sheath. Апа our lines run 
right inside the sheath in great plenty, as we intimated 
above. 'The picture was taken with the aid of а micro- 


scope attachment, and what it really shows is the crys- 
talline structure of some sheath rejected by our quality 
sleuths as defective. The metallurgical department took 
the photograph of the culprit to determine just what 
ailed it. 
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Around the Circuit 


San Francisco 


| 
I 
j 


Tr photograph represents a portion of the San 


Francisco Red Cross Auxiliary, who, after spend- 

ing many devoted months in the production of 
sweaters, mittens and Red Cross bandages, are now 
busily engaged in the production of Influenza Masks. 
These masks, by the way, were worn in San Francisco 
and enforced by police regulations, causing a consider- 
able depreciation in the spread of the disease. The girls 
in the picture are (from left to right): Misses Myrtle 
Visker, Lucia Viale, Gerda Ferm, Elsie Burt, Elsie 
Anderson, Iva Hapgood, Mrs. Mitchell, Misses Amanda 
Rasmussen, Marion Reed, Mrs. Weggermann. 


The tedious job of preparing a vacation sehedule 
for the salesmen was dispensed with this year by the 
adoption of a scheme which worked so well that we 
are passing it along to the other houses through the 
medium of the News. Instead of slowing up the work of 
the sales force all through the summer by having at 
least one, and sometimes more than one, absent all the 
time, all of our salesmen took their vacations at the same 
time—the first two weeks of July. 


Although the full effects of the plan have not yet been 
analyzed, it proved so successful in many ways that it 
will repeated next year, and it also is probable that most 
of the dealers will take their vacations at the same time. 


One effect of the plan which was noticed was that dur- 
ing the last two weeks of June, which immediately pre- 
ceded the vacation period, there was a marked increase 
in orders. This probably was due, in a large measure, to 
the fact that we sent out post cards to the trade ad- 
vising them of the plan, and these cards acted as a 
stimulus and reminder to many of our customers. 

As the same plan was followed by all of the local job- 
bers, all were on an equality and none gained at the ex- 
pense of the others during the two weeks vacation period. 


The following is a clipping from the front page of 
the Modesto Evening News, dated Saturday, September 
21, 1918, following recent unprecedented and heavy 
rains in the Central California valleys. 


“NEWS PRINTED BY STORAGE JUICE, BECAUSE OF 
А STORM” | 
“The storm this forenoon played Hob for a while with the News. 
It disabled the San Francisco and Sierra Power Company’s dis- 
tribution system near Manteca, cutting off the power supply to this 
city, thus disabling the News linotype machines, and also the big 
press. Nor did the electric company know when the juice would 
be resumed, so Fránk Andrews, of the Andrews Magneto and Bat- 
tery Works, was sent for. He surveyed the situation, got busy and 
hastily installed a Western Electric farm lighting system which 
is run by storage batteries. Each of the two linotypes were hooked 
up to the System and the News printers resumed operations, with 
but one of the linotypes out of commission. Crippled one-third in 
our efficiency, after being delayed for some time, the News was 
set up and gotten out on the big press on time.“ 


Emeryville 
ERE is the methods department at work with 
H the influenza masks in place. We cannot say 
with certainty that these were the very masks 
made by the Western Electric Red Cross girls over in 
San Francisco, but there is nothing to prove that they 
are not. 


Dallas 
P. HESS, our Sales Manager, has put the 


H taboo on the word prospect. There is a lib- 
® eral reward for a synonym we haven't used. 
Here is one of the reasons for putting the ban on 
“prospect.” 
A. K. Siebe, a Power and Light salesman, made a 
quick jump to follow up a hot trail. He made the 
following report : 


“The Mrs. Blank who wrote the office has a baby boy (7 months 
old). She said she was so glad I came for she was planning for 
Son’s future, and when he is seven years old they are going to build 
a new home and equip it with electric lights, also that Son would 
start to school when he was seven and how much would the plant 
cost seven years from now, etc., etc.” 


It’s great isn’t it, the excuses these fumbling sgles- 


.men make up? 
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Spokane 


\ J HEN the News printed that letter from our 
Mr. Peters to Mr. Colwell, nobody dreamed 
that anything like the following epistle would 
result. It did, however, and as it 1s too good to keep 
all to ourselves we are sending it to the News: 
Tacoma, Wash. 
September 16, 1918. 
Mr. W. F. Peters, 


c/o Western Electric Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Dear Peters: " 


Upon reading yours of July 7th in the News, I felt at first you 
had written it from Montana, but upon reflection I felt Spokane 
must be correct, since bonded whiskey does not have the effect 
that produced your epistle. In the first place you state you had 
several opportunities to write such a letter, if recollection serves 
me rightly you have had not only the opportunity, but have, in 
fact, written many letters. Harry Michener says so. 


Regarding your first meeting with Irving Colwell at 1518 in 
Seattle, what happy memories are recalled. 

You remember, Pete, how I told you that you were crazy to 
. quit a sure thing game, like the hearse business in St. Louis, 
to enter the electrieal game. We figured it was a cinch that 
everyone would ride in a hearse, but not everyone would buy a 
washing machine. However, you stuck to your point and claimed 
the electrical game had a great future. 


Well you were right, Bily. Where you go after you die 
depends entirely on how you lived while on earth. I am going to 
take a couple of Western Electric Heat Regulators with me and 
be comfortable. 


In connection with raises, Bill, do you remember how they used 
to start in and make forty copies of the raise sheets along about 
February first and how there was one column headed “No Raise 
Thus /." And how everything used to be “thusly.” | 


Remember how we used to get our raises the first of eve 
April and how when we didn't get them we used to know it was 
April ‘Fool’s’ day. And how we used to laugh and then get 
sore and quit and then go right on working. Do you remember, 
Pete? 

Do you remember how the warehouse gang at 1518 had to pump 
the basement out every morning, and how rubber hip boots were 
a standard stock in those days? Апа how we used to have to 
write the word “Imported” behind every item of basement: stock 
when shown on the invoice, so the customer wouldn't get sore 
when he smelled the ocean? 


And how when Irve Colwell made the biggest play of his life 
and induced Old Man Palmer to fix up the basement free of cost 
to us, McCreery got all excited and hanged himself in the base- 
ment by mistake? If we only had the News in those days, Pete, 
we would certainly have had all the News correspondents faded 
for all time to come. Just think how we would have featured that 
in the News—big head lines—BASEMENT AT 1518 REPAIRED 
—MACCREERY HANGS HIMSELF IN HONOR OF THE 
EVENT! And photos! Believe me! One showing the exact spot 
` where it happened, another of Phil Aaron cutting down the body. 
And a cut showing one of Dan Richardson's aspiring young auditors 
refusing to audit the pay check signed bv Mrs. MacCreerv because 
we held no written authorization from Mac, and we couldn't send 
a letter to Mac, where we figured he had gone, because Johns- 
Manville hadn't gone in for asbestos products then. Do you 
remember, Pete? 


You may have your “Paneled Oak Vestibule” in Spokane, but 
it will never bring up memories like 1518. I have a keener recol- 
lection of those oak panels that you have, Billy. Years ago I 
passed through them, with the hope that I could secure a Fifteen 
Thousand Dollar advance payment from a party who had no 
intentions of paying Fifteen Cents in advance. As I went out 
my mind was not chiefly concerned with oak panels, but with 
the connection established between the seat of my pants and your 
tiled floors. However, at that particular moment, I could say 
fervently as you do now, “OH, BOY!” 


You need not think you have the only office in captivity. We 
have one in the City of Destiny, Tacoma. No oak vestibule, 
understand, but the door is always open, like a “Ү” hut in France, 
in fact, vou can't shut the door. Large stocks of conduit fall 
through this floor to the jeweler's place below, but he sells the 
“Economy” for platinum and gets by, so why worry. The Just 
always get their reward, in the neck, or hereafter, so you are sure 
it is coming." 

Getting back to raises and more money and everything, do you 
remember how we used to get our raises in October, the fall of the 
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year? "They used to figure it was a bad time to give us more 
money because with cold weather coming on, they figured: we 
would spend it for “Tom & Jerrys" Now when you can't get 
them, they pay you a Bonus. It's all wrong, Pete, all wrong. 

Your recollection, Billy, of meeting а competitor in a small town 
and talking things over with him does not do you justice. At 
your age you should know that life holds its compensations. Never 
be sorry for the man who does not work for us, and only has one 
line—Because we have more lines than Solomon had wives is no 
reason to get chesty. Think of the corset salesman, or the sales- 
man selling Ladies Form Fitting Underwear. Between selling a 
Farm Light Plant, learning to tie a milking machine on a nervous 
cow, or personally demonstrating either of the above mentioned 
individual salesman lines, I will give you one choice. 

Yes, I vote im the affirmative myself. 

Referring to your eight and one-half years of service, Billy, 
always remember the first hundred years are the hardest. And 
remember that it is not who goes into that swell oak and tiled 
vestibule, but what goes out the back door from the shipping 
department that is going to make the hit. 

What I really started out to say, dear Pete, was that having 
been associated with you all these years you refer to, I know the 
feeling that prompted you to write the letter, and I subscribe to all 
you say about the Company, about the organization, and above all 
about the Company's policy. In normal times. Billy. vou will 
never need worry about competition, because that Policy is building 
all the time better than you and I know, and until the other fellow 
matches up, competition is not a worry. | 

Anyway I am glad, most glad, to Ісава of your advancement 
and know that you will make good. My last wish for yourself as 
well as the Company in the new field is that you and they may 
always “Go Over the Top” in sales and gross profits. 

I hope you will take this letter in the spirit it is written—J 
never want to write it again. 

I thank you. 

Very sincerely, 
James H. Krrrv. 


Pittsburgh 
" NREDIT men usually pride themselves upon the 
C brevity of their letters, but here is a reply to one 
which carries brevity to the limit. The notation 
at the bottom of the page is the answer to the letter. 
It is short and to the point, but is anything but sweet: 


Western Electric Company. 


POST OFFICE BOX 48 
PITTSBUROH 


eov 717199210/20/18 - Li 


Wa. Kinnsier « Co., 
West Bnd, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemens 


Against your company we have the following invoices which 
are long past due. 


Jane 21st $25.50 covering 100 91137 Puses, and 100 Jo.903 
Benjamin Plugs. 


Joly 22nd $11.50 covering 100 91138 Puses. 
August 28th $11.50 oovering 100 30.911389 Fuses. 
Won't yoa please let us have your check for these three bills 


Youre truly. 
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Atlanta 


HE war is over but we still have Inventory on 
hand. 


The accompany- 
ing photograph 
shows R. H. With- 
erspoon talking to 
a customer. Our 
Sales Manager is 
not satisfied with 
asking his salesmen 
for а daily report 
of their activities, 
but occasionally 
` asks them to send 

in a picture of 
themselves in ac- 
tion, actually en- 
deavoring to secure 
an order, that he 
may have concrete 
evidence that they 
are working. 


He Proves That He Works 


Memphis 

OWN this way and in the regions still farther 
South our washing machines are sold in direct 
competition with the well-known Southern 
mammy who takes in washing at ruinously low rates. 
She is our worst enemy so this tale of the unconditional 
surrender of one of her vast army may be as interesting 

to the readers of the News as it was to us. 

It was the Western Electric motion picture “The 
Education of Mrs. Drudge,” which turned the trick. It 
was shown at Greenwood, Miss., recently, and a few 
days later J. D. Lanham, our agent in that town, re- 
ceived a visit from a young colored girl who announced 
that she wanted to buy a washing machine. Now, col- 
ored girls in that section rarely possess more than six 
bits at one time and Mr. Lanham didn't think this one 
was an exception. Не explained the working of the 
machine and, much to his surprise, she pulled out a roll 
of bills and handed over $125 in cold cash. As she was 
leaving she remarked that she and her mother had seen 
the *Mrs. Drudge" film and had decided then and there 
that they could make more money washing for the white 
folks by machinery than by the strong arm methods 
which they had been using. | 

As а result of the transaction, Mr. Lanham is a firm 
believer in the persuasive power of the industrial moving 
picture, and has sent word to us that if we have any 


more pictures of the Mrs. Drudge type to send them 


along. 


When he gets that “Square Deal For His Wife" film 
he ought to be ‘able to sell his entire stock. 
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Buffalo 


Heard from At Last 


The other day the boss sez he, 
He sez, sez he, sez he to me, 
Each month as I look thru this “News” 
To get the other fellow’s views, 
It matters not how hard I look, 
There’s something missing in the book, 
For not a darn thing does it show, T 
About our house at Buffalo. 
Why don't you fellows all get hep, 
And try to show а little “рер,” 
Write some stories for the News 
Like that there bunch at Syracuse? 
They planted stuff sometime ago, 
And Saturdays go out and hoe, 
Then they sent a photograph 
Designed to make the readers laugh, 
To see their gang out in the mud, 
Looking for the early spud. 
Now, you boys here look *kinda" sick, 
When folks see nary boost or kick, 
For Buffalo, our house, во grand, 
We ought to yell to beat the band, 
Let's put our shoulders to the wheel, 
And each month have our little spiel. 

F. A. Miller. 


Chicago 
One of Chicago's Big Deals 


ECENTLY the returned goods division at Chi- 

R cago received 810 resistances from the Telephone 

Company for credit. These were sent to Haw- 
thorne and credit was given Chicago as follows: 


9 lbs. copper @ $22.12 cwt. ............ $1.99 
107 “ iron G 1.00 * hh 1.07 
$8.06 

Less labor sacs AEC 2.80 

$ .26 

Less auto charges .25 

$ .01 


It is now up to Chicago to render credit to the Tele- 
phone Company for the amount of Hawthornes credit 
less one-half of one per cent. for the service charges. 


The Western Electric Golf Team which won the Utilities Cup. 
From left to right (standing): B. C. Culp, A. G. Nabors, R. C. 
McEwan, F. G. Austin, J. H. Gleason, E. R. Gilmore, W. P. 
Hoagland; (seated) W. J. Speer, A. C. Fredbloom, F. 4. 


Ketcham, W. H. De Witt, Jr. 
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New York—West Street 
ERE is a letter which shows how “those en- 
H gineers at West Street” killed two birds with 
one stone by making the victors in a Liberty 
Loan contest hand over their spoils to the United War 
Work campaign. This is the way the story was sent 
out to the New York newspapers: 


UNITED WAR WORK Y. М. С. A—Y. W. С. A— 

CAMPAIGN . National Catholic War Council, 

" K. of C. — Jewish Welfare 

Board—War Camp Community 

BEHIND YOUR SERVICE Service—American Library As- 
STAR sociation—Salvation Army. 


Release IMMEDIATE 680 Fifth Avenue Phone Circle 4600 


FUND GETS $100 IN LIBERTY BONDS 
RESULT or Loan Drive BET 
Fund Gets $100 in Liberty Bonds 
Result of Loan Drive 


Among the first contributors to the $170,500,000 fund 
of the United War Work Campaign, are the employees 
of the Western Electric Company. Their donation is 
two $50 Liberty Bonds, which were won by the employees 
of the Methods Division of the Company after a spirited 
contest with the Accounting Division in buying Liberty 
Bonds. 

The contest came about through the “friendly enmity” 
of the heads of the Methods and Accounting Divisions, 
who are P. R. Goodwin and J. E. Moravec, respectively. 

Each insisted that, based on percentages, his own 
division could raise the biggest subscription for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 

In the race that followed the Methods Division won 
with the oversubscription of 120 per cent. against a 94 
per cent. oversubscription turned in by the Accounting 
Division. 

It was agreed that the stake should go to the most 
deserving welfare organization and the United War 
Work Campaign was unanimously so designated. 


J. E. Moravec and P. R. Goodwin celebrated Monday, 
November 11th, by parading up Fifth Avenue from 14th 
to 42nd Street with the Garment Makers’ Association, 


and from 42nd Street to 50th Street with the tail-end 


of Mayor Hylan's parade, where they guarded the left : 


flank of a standard-bearer who bore aloft a placard with 
these words, Who Said Work!” 
The accompanying photograph shows Mr. Goodwin 


on another of his non-working days. Perhaps some day 
the News will be able to convince its readers that he 
works now and then, but at present the weight of evidence 
seems against that theory. 


J UST a small group of Fifth Avenue girls, up on 

the roof, after lunch, enjoying the fresh air of fall. 
The young woman with the posies is Miss May 
Tinker, who is shortly to be a bride. The girls gave a 
farewell party for the prospective bride, and then ad- 
journed to the roof and called in a photographer. The 
picture is the result. 


Boston 

T a Sales Conference held at the Boston City Club 
A on the evening of November 1, for the purpose of 
| discussing the rulings and requirements of the 
War 'Trade Board, for the distribution of materials, we 
were honored by the unexpected presence of R. B. Hun- 
gerford, Managing Director of our allied company in 
Australasia. | 

It will be appreciated that our subject could carry 
no trace of entertainment and although Mr. Hungerford 
was our guest, he was quite the feature of the evening. 
He gave a most interesting, instructive and constructive 
talk regarding the general activities of our allied com- 
pany in Australia, and with his thorough knowledge and 
familiarity with national characteristics and resources, 
drew a vivid picture of the richly endowed country which 
has been his home for the past fifteen years. One of the 
most interesting points mentioned was that regarding 
the abundance of foodstuffs and other commodities so 
sorely needed in this and other countries, but the tonnage 
question has made utilization of these Australian sup- 
plies impossible. 

The members of our Boston organization present at 
the meeting were unanimous in their appreciation and 
pleasure at the opportunity of meeting Mr. Hungerford 
and we would enjoy extending our hospitality to repre- 
sentatives of more of our foreign houses than has here- . 
tofore been possible. ` 
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George Reid 
D * + 

HAS AN office 
* + v 

IN THE basement 
+ v * 


WHERE EVERYTHING 
coming in 
Ф * * 


IS СНЕСКЕР up 
* * * 


AND GEORGE is the first man’ 
Ф + Ф 


IN THE Boston house 
+ Ф + 
TO GET “the News” 
+ Ф * 
AND LAST Monday 
Ф v * 
BEING THE 11th of the month 
* + А 
I RAN down 
Ф + А 
TO ASK George 
Ф + Ф 
IF 'TWERE in yet 
# + Ф 
AND WHEN һе said “no” 
Ф Ф Ф 
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Reid of Boston Talking, After Apologizing to К. C. B. 


"TIS NOT the printer 
* * * 


BUT WHYTE'S that's to 


blame" 
* Ф 9 


AND I was surprised to learn 
* * * 

THAT ONE Editor 
* * * 

IS INCAPABLE 
+ + * 


OF CREATING enough 


trouble’ 
* + + 


HE'S GOT to have 
+ * Ф 


SUB-BOARDS AND assistant 


boards 
* * * 

AND ALL kinds 
* + E 

OF EDITING boards 
* * * 

AND GEORGE says 
* + + 

"TIS MUCH wiser 
* * Ф 

TO GIVE ап editor 
Ф * ¥ 


BOARDS TO sit on 
I BEGAN + + + 
ы THAN ТО put him іп а 


sanctum 
* * * 


OR WHATEVER it is 


TO ABUSE the printer 
* * * 
AND GEORGE said. Ed 


New Vork - Broadway 
LL of the units of the Company in New York sub- 
A scribed to the United War Work Fund through 
a committee headed by E. C. Estep, of 195 


HAM 
-—— Б i i A 1 


* 28 
Nw | < , "20 


nj 


Broadway, so the story of what they all accomplished 
is told here. The figures 5реаЁ for themselves. 

In the next column will be found a poem describing 
the manner in which part of the fund was collected by the 
girls in the advertising department, and the photograph 
shows some of the girls who thus contributed. They are 
(from left to right) standing, Misses Ball, Nutty, Sandi- 


81 
THEY PUT an editor in BETWEEN A tailor 
Ф Ф + Ф * * 
BEFORE HE dies AND AN editor 
Ф Ф * * * v 
AND GEORGE says too BUT I am sure 
Ф + + * + * 
THAT EDITORS and tailors THAT A tailor 
EE © Ф Ф Ф А Ф 
ARE MUCH alike NEVER KEPT a promise 
Ф Ф Ф 
AND НЕ believes AND I know, too 
" # v * 
PHOT. talor THAT WE in Boston 
IS BUT the ninth part „ 
«+ + GOT MANY promises 
OF A man 230 
+ Ф + THAT WE’D have “The 
BUT HE is not sure News" 
* + Ф Ф А # 
WHAT FRACTION of a man ON OR before 
* * * Ф + * 
AN EDITOR is THE SEVENTH of each 
month 
BUT HE insists * = © 
Ф * L vr 2 
THEY KNOW in New York BUT HERE it is 
* ¥ ¥ 
FOR THEY have 10 or 12 THE FOURTEENTH, ок 
Ф * * 
EDITING “THE News” AND STILL we wait 
m ^ " А + * 


AND ГМ not sure WITH SOULS serene 
* * v + * * 


IF THERE'S much in common I THANK you. 


ford, Farley, Dickson, Mrs. Elsasser, Miss Ferguson. 
Seated, Misses Speare and Piro. 


Number of Amount 

Subscribers Subscribed 

West fee... ржа 2, 690 $7,064.52 
Fifth Avenue ........................ 947 2,153.42 
aa ĩ aa 648 2,152.81 
Total ..... JJ ĩͤ 4,280 $11,900.75 


* Includes Government Department at West Street, Patent De- 
partment at 920 Broadway, and Tool Design Department at 203 
Broadway. 


$5.65—Or the Cuss That Helps 


To a little box of tobacco tin, 

With the lid sealed down and a hole cut in, 

An Advertising Department maid, 

Decreed that there be straightway paid, 

A one cent piece for a common cuss 

And a nickel for one more strenuous, 

No matter to what it might be due, å 
By each of the department’s crew 

Who spoke aloud a single word 

That in best spheres should not be heard. 


Since last July, it gathered cash 

As male and female, who've been brash 
Enough to cuss and thus to sin, 

Sought absolution in the tin. 

Five sixty-five in four months, say, 
About five cusses for each day, 

(And that's not much if you but knew 
The days we ad. folk oft go through) 

The girls thought really ‘twould be best 
To place it in the War Fund Chest. 


: But now a question comes to mind: 
Should money of this tainted kind 
Be taken? For some squeamish soul 
Suggested that no single dole 
From Sunday golf or prize fight should 
Acceptance find in work so good. 
Well, maybe so, but over there 
We'll bet that there are few who care 
A tinker’s damn—gosh, there we go! 
Another cent we've got to blow. 

W. A. Wolf 
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Patent Department Now on Broadway 


NT LIE. 
ASE m v 1 


— 
Lf 


"^ 
y 
— The new 
| 1 Quarters 
1] of the 
1] Patent 
] 1 Department 
ij at 
Broadway 
and 
Twenty- 
first Street, 
New York 


HE Patent Department has been added to the 
| Company's list of “rqomers out” in New York City 
as it has taken up quarters at 912-920 Broadway, 
where it occupies the entire seventh and eighth floors and 
a portion of the sixth floor (approximately 10,000 
square feet) of a new sixteen-story office building on the 
southeast corner of Broadway and Twenty-first Street. 
This move was made necessary on account of the 
Engineering Department’s need for further space in the 
West Street building for its government work. 

The eighth floor is occupied by the attorneys, and 
on the seventh floor is located the stenographic, clerical 
and drafting divisions. A small portion of the sixth 
floor is used for files and storage. The Patent Depart- 
ment consists, at the present time, of seventy-nine 
employees. 


A Snappy Item From St. Louis: 


(Submitted for the Christmas number.) 
F. CHERRY, our telephone specialist, was 


W transferred to the Government Department 
? at New York on October 18th.“ 


* Perhaps he was sent there in order to lure Washington to the 
aid of Grant and Sherman.—E4. 
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Patent Attorneys Eat 


, | NHIRTY-SIX attorneys of the Legal and Patent 
Departments were guests at a dinner given at 
the Hotel McAlpin on November 6 by Vice-Presi- 

dent and General Counsel W. P. Sidley, but unfortu- 

nately Mr. Sidley was suddenly called back to Chicago 
and was unable to be present. G. E. Folk, General Pat- 
ent Counsel of the A. T. & T. Company, and A. G. Web- 
ster, a former employee of the Patent Department, now 

a Chief Yeoman in the United States Navy, also were 

present. 


After dinner the new Western Electric movie films, 
“Telephone Inventors of Today” and “Forging the 
Links of Fellowship,” together with a couple of war 
films obtained from the United States Government Com- 
mittee on Public Information, were shown. 


Reconstructed Poems—II 
(With apologies to Poe) 


Once upon a midnight dreary, as I tossed, so worn and weary, 

Utterly exhausted from the routine household chore, 

In my head there came a rapping, as of hammers gently tapping— 

Tapping just as if each blow said, “Use your current more!" 

* "Tis mere fancy” soon I muttered, “for no message thus was bore." 
—Only this, and nothing more. 


Most distinctly I remember it was in the cool December, 

All the day was spent in cleaning, and in scrubbing walls and floor. 

For the African I hired, late the night before, had wired, 

She was getting rather tired, and to work would come no more. 

At the which а word I uttered with a loud and lurid roar 
—Nameless HERE, for evermore. 


Startled at my slumbers broken by a message all but spoken, 
“Doubtless,” thought I, “what it imparts I have picked up in some 
Store," 
*But as I am my own master, I should check a health disaster" 
“Which in this age comes much faster than to household slaves of 
yore." 
*Let me ponder for a moment, and the mystery explore" 
“Of this ‘Use your current тоге?” 


“Now, can anything be harsher than to be the household washer?” 
“It’s a message straight from Garcia,” I repeated o’er and o’er. 
“Why should I be daily scrubbing—all the dirty linen rubbing,” 
“Every Monday spend at tubbing in the cellar, near the door?” 
“And the answer to this problem, why I should not wash ’til four” 
“Is in ‘Use the current more.“ 


“Then consider household mending—why should I be always bending” 
“O’er a job that seems unending, and soon gets to be a bore?” 
“And why must I always treadle, just to push a heavy pedal?” 
“It’s about time that I meddle and my liberty restore” 

"I should use my current more!" 


These facts left no room for guessing, so at daybreak quickly 
dressing, Й 
І was very soon expressing to the salesman іп a store 
That I wanted each appliance upon which he placed reliance, 
That to labor bids defiance, and from dull work culls the core. 
So a washer, sewer, cleaner bought I, e'er I passed that door. 
| I can use the current more. 


W. F. LEGGETT. 
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ИЕ thing that is vital to women these days is conserving time and releasing labor. They are 
at all times interesting to housewives, but particularly essential now. 


This saving—"just a minute” to do a day's dishes—is what makes valuable this splendid, new 


Western Electric 


DISHWASHER; AND KITCHEN TABLE 


It simplifies and minimizes one of the most distasteful and monotonous of household tasks—the dish wash- 
ing. It saves so much time and labor, and at the same time it is a kitchen utility—it is not a clumsy, 
space-eating commodity, tor it takes the place of a kitchen table, too. It has an aluminum top. Women 
will be quick to see its value—it will do their dishes quickly and with no muss or fuss, and when it's not 
in use it is a convenient, splendidly finished kitchen table. Order your supply now. 


Western Elecfric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


This is an advertisement of the new Western Electric Dishwasher which is being run 
in the current issues of the electrical trade papers: 


Christmas Roll Call „ 


All you need is a heart 
and a dollar 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


President 
H. B. THAYER 


IN CHARGE CF DOMESTIC BUSINESS 
C. G. DuBois, Vice-President 


. Halligan, Vice-President 
. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel 
. Salt, Vice-President (Purchasing and Traffic) 
. Albright, Vice-President and General Supt. 
. Jewett, Chief Engineer 
. Gregory, Comptroller 
. Johnston, Treasurer 
. C. Pratt, Secretary 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


F. A. Ketcham, General Sales Manager 
O. D. Street, Assistant General Sales Manager 
E. W. Rockafellow, Assist. General Sales Manager 


AMERICAN HOUSES 
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Enter Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy 


By Frank B. Jewett, Chief Engineer 


1 \ J HO among us does not remember even to this 
day the ecstatic joy which we, as children, 
drank in the stories of Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp? Is there one of us who at some time or 
other in his youthful career, and possibly even in more 
mature days, would not have given all he possessed to 
have had just one rub at that entrancing mechanism 
from old Arabia? 

To us as children there was nothing mysterious or 
impossible in the tales of Aladdin. Why should there 
be? Did not Santa Claus career around the world on a 
winter's night, scramble down а narrow, dirty chimney 
with packages that an ordinary mortal might have found 
it difficult to bring through the door, and leave them 
spick and span to be opened by our excited fingers in 
the morning? Did not a wonderful being called Jack 
Frost appear unexpectedly some autumn evening, and 
change the whole face of Nature? Did not good old 
Mother Goose pick her geese up in the sky and deposit 
their feathers over the world for our special delectation? 
If these thing could be—and we knew that they were real 
— а part and parcel of our existence, what reason was 
there to doubt that the lamp could do all that was 
claimed for it? 

To many of us the spell of enchantment has never 
been wholly dissipated, despite the fact that we know 
more of the rubbing process than we did in those child- 
hood days. Now we realize that the lamp, though still 
fraught with untold mysteries, is a jealous guardian of 
its sécrets, and that the rubbing process savors much 
of mental labor and elbow grease. But after all, the 
vital point is that the good old lamp still does produce 
when in the hands of the initiated, and who will dare to 


say that we of the Bell System are not to be numbered 
among the cherished votaries of the lamp, or that the 
heritage of Arabia and Kashmir has not descended 
upon us? 

If there be any such doubting Thomas, let him turn 
to Mr. Vail's letter of December 11th announcing the 
accomplishment of multiplex telephony and telegraphy, 
and then admit that dreams do, in fact, come true, even 
if their arrival is sometimes long delayed. In this case 
the accomplishment of the Technical Staff of the Bell 
System, which Mr. Vail announced to the Postmaster- 
General, and through him to the world at large, was 
merely а rendering into actuality of the Castles in 
Spain, which all of us, as telephone people, have built 
for ourselves. I doubt if there is one among us who has 
not at some time or other pictured to himself a time 
when multiplex telephony and telegraphy would cease 
to be à fancy and become a fact. I venture to say 
further that each of us felt sure that he or she would 
know of its arrival by the startling changes it would 
produce in his or her work. 

Could any plant man, for example, conceive of so 
momentous a change without а revolutionary altera- 
tion in the plant he had learned to know so well? Could 
any manufacturing man think of the apparatus to ac- 
complish the desired result in terms of the coils and 
relays and jacks that had become part of his very exis- 
tence? Indeed no. It would have to be something vast- 
ly different, vastly more intricate and complex, and he, 
at least, would know the time when it arrived. Finally, 
could any operator believe that she, the skilful director, 
manipulator and mistress of the threads of speech, 
would not be early apprised of the workings of the lamp? 


And yet how 
different has 
been the re- 
alization from 
the dream. To 
the keen eye of 
the plant man 
the appearance 
of his pole line 
with its cross- 
arms, its in- 
sulation and 
wire, its brack- 
ets and trans- 
positions is al- 
most identical 
with its ap- 
pearance of 
yesterday. He 
feels that in 
some way Fate 
has played щш | | 
a trick and de- 
prived him of 
the right to 
say, *I knew it 
would be so.“ 
And the work- 


THEODORE N.VAIL 
PRESIDENT 


Gentlemen; 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


‘TELEPHONE ANO TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


195 BROADWAY 


Bancroft Gheresrdi, Esq., Acting Chief Engineer, 
American Telephone and Telegr-ph Company. 


Frank B. Jowett, Esq., Chief Engineer, 
Western Electric Companys. 


to the technical staff of the Bell Telephone System my 
appreciation of the splendid results wiioh they have 
&ccomplished through their combined inventive genius 
and engineering ability ів developing tbe multiplex 
telephone and telegraph system. I have tested the 
operation ef this system between Baltimore and Pittsburg 
and I am delighted with it. 
personal thanks and congratulations are conveyed to esch 
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— “But,” you 
say, “if things 
are sO appar- 
ently prosaic 
and ordinary, 
has my dream 
of forty years’ 
standing really 
come true?” 

CHE “Has Aladdin 
actually rubbed 
the lamp, and 
what, then, is 
there strange or 
wonderful about 
it all??? That 
the dream has 
come true, that 
Aladdin has 
rubbed the lamp 
and that the 
.creation is 
strange and 
wonderful, and 
of great pros- 
pective utility 
to mankind we 
can vouch for 


New YORK pecember 16, 1918. 


I desire to express to you and through you 


I want you to see that my 


ers at Haw- member of the staff who bas һай a part in this work. —we, who have 
thorne? Have Yours very truly, | sen the rub- 
their tools and et Ma bing and who 
machines s u d- President. have witnessed 
denly taken on the results 
weird and fan- thereof. 

tastic shapes, For a better 


and аге they 
engaged in turning out queer devices never hitherto con- 
structed. Alas, they also have been tricked by Fate. The 
insatiate magician of the wires still requires his coils and 
condensers, his cords and jacks, his switches and tubes 
and the thousand and one other tricks of his trade. 
Finally, what of the operator—she whom Fate would 
certainly smile on and call her own? Was she apprised 
in advance of the new subjugation of nature for the 
service of mankind? Once again Fate asserts herself 
as a dispenser of even justice. She will play no favorites 
and, having tricked the Plant Department апа the 
people at Hawthorne, she deals equally with the Traffic 
Department. The fact that the tired, harassed opera- 
tors at Washington and Pittsburgh awoke one morning 
to find four additional circuits available for relieving 
the strain of war calls did not in itself herald to them 
any new appearance of Aladdin. To be sure, they soon 
found these four new circuits very good, and very reli- 
able, and had them ticketed promptly as the favorites 
of the group. But was there anything remarkable in 
this? Had not other new circuits been found to be very 
good, and very reliable ever since time was? Where- 
fore they accepted joyfully and wondered not, and Fate 
chuckled up her sleeve. 


understanding 
of it all, suppose we transport ourselves once morc from. 
the realm of the fanciful to the realm of the real. 

The problem of multiplex telephony and telegraphy 
which the Engineering Departments of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Western 
Electric Company, working in close cooperation, have 
solved, demonstrated and put into practical day in and 
day out commercial opcration, is nothing less than the 
simultaneous use of a single pair of wires for many non- 
interfering telephone conversations, or many non-inter- 
fering telegraph messages, or, if need be, for both. 
Actually, the commercial service in MM the system was 
demonstrated provides for five pairs“ of simultaneous 
non-interfering telephone conversations\and two ordi- 
nary telegraph circuits on one pair of W. 

But the lamp, when rubbed to make this much pos- 
sible, could not stop here and has been forced to release 
a regular Pandora's Box of possibilities. W indicated 
in Mr. Vail's letter, the opportunities for multiplex 
telegraphy which are opened up are great arl for both 
telephony and telegraphy the practical limits are not 
now those imposed by physical possibilities, Put rather 
by man's decision as to what it is economical pr Fen 
able to ask Dame Nature to do. For exampleSJt is 10" 
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Mr. Vail’s Letter to the Postmaster General Announcing the Invention of the Multiplex Telephone 


Hon. Albert S. Burleson, December 11, 1918. 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Burleson: 


I beg leave to announce to you the most recent practical application of the work of the technical staff of the 
Bell System. After several years of intense effort, they have invented and developed a practical system of multi- 
plex telephony and telegraphy by the use of which it is now possible to increase manyfold the message carrying 
capacity of long telephone and telegraph wires, especially of the open wire type. 


An installation of the multiplex telephone system has been made between Baltimore and Pittsburg and has been 
in service for more than a month. On Monday afternoon of this week, accompanied by a party of distinguished Gov- 
ernment and telephone and telegraph officials, I made an inspection of this system at Baltimore and a test of the 
service provided by it between Baltimore and Pittsburg. All of the party were delighted with the successful work- 
ing of the new system and the evident skill which had been shown in developing it. 


With this new system four telephone conversations over one pair of wires are simultaneously carried on, in 
addition to the telephone conversation provided by the ordinary methods. Thus, over a single pair of wires a total 


of five telephone conversations are simultaneously operated, each giving service as good as that provided by the 


circuit working in the ordinary way. 

Heretofore the best telephone methods known to the art provided only one telephone conversation at a time 
over a single pair of wires. А number of years ago, we developed the "phantom circuit" arrangement by which 
three telephone circuits are obtained from two pairs of wires, an important improvement of which we have made 
extensive use. Now, by our new multiplex method, we are enabled to obtain five telephone circuits over one pair 
of wires, that is, ten simultaneous telephone conversations from the two pairs of wires which formerly could be used 
for only three simultaneous telephone conversations. This represents an increase of more than threefold in the tele- 
phonic capacity of the wires as compared with the best previous state of the art, and a fivefold increase under condi- 
tions where the phantom circuit is not employed. | 


In telegraphy, as well as in telephony, sensational results have been attained by the new system. By combin- 
ing two telegraph wires into a metallic circuit of the type used for telephone working and by applying our new 
apparatus and methods to this metallic circuit, we have enormously increased the capacity of the wires for tele- 
graph messages. As applied to high speed printer systems we can do eight times as much as is now done, and 
as compared with the ordinary duplex telegraph circuit in general use we can do ten times as much. These 
increased results are attained without in any way impairing the quality of telegraph working. 


The nature of these developments is such that if desired wires may be used partly for telephone and partly 
for telegraph. A pair of wires is available either for five simultaneous telephone conversations or for forty simul- 
taneous telegraph messages, or partly for one and partly for the other. 


These developments have been the result of the work of the technical staff of the Bell System, acting as an 
organization and are the outgrowth of their combined inventive and engineering skill. Hundreds of the men of our 
staff have co-operated in the work, and it 1s impossible to name any one man who is entitled to even the major part 
of the credit for the result. Without, however, detracting from the credit due to any one of them, there are a few 
whose contributions to the system have been so distinctive that they should be named here. They are: О. B. 
Blackwell, G. A. Campbell, Н. S. Osborne, J. R. Carson, Lloyd Espenschied, Н. A. Affel, and John Davidson, Jr., of 
the Engineering Department of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and E. H. Colpitts, H. D. Arnold, 
B. W. Kendall, R. A. Heising, H. J. Vennes, E. O. Scriven and H. F. Kortheuer of the Engineering Department of 
the Western Electric Company, the Manufacturing Division of the Bell System. 


From the earliest days of both the telephone and the telegraph, there have been almost numberless attempts 
by inventors, scientists, and engineers to develop methods for the multiplex transmission of messages. It was while 
working on the problem of multiplex telegraphy that Dr. Bell had his first conception of the structure of the original 
telephone. Now the organization, which is continuously working to perfect the telephone and to extend its useful- 
ness, has accomplished not only multiplex telephony, but also multiplex telegraphy and has solved the telegraph 
problem upon which Dr. Bell was working over forty years ago. 


While heretofore no substantial practical results had been obtained notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been directed to this problem, some proposals made by the earlier workers in this particular field have naturally 
proved suggestive in the successful solution of the problem. I have in mind particularly a suggestion made by 


Major General George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army, about ten years ago and which at 
the time attracted very general attention. 


Furthermore, while working in entirely different fields and with a different objective, Dr. Lee DeForest a 
number of years ago invented a wireless device known as the audion which by our improvements and adaptation 
we have made an important part of our system. 


From the nature of the apparatus and methods employed the system is not practically advantageous on short 


. lines, either telephone or telegraph. On long lines its application will be extended immediately, but its introduction 


must necessarily be gradual on account of the nature of the apparatus required and the rearrangement and adapta- 
tion of the lines themselves and their associated apparatus to the new methods of working. Our studies show, 
however, that this system of multiplex telephony and telegraphy will have great usefulness on long open wire 
lines. It is not too much to characterize this new system as marking an epoch in the development of long dis- 
tance telephony and telegraphy. 


Sincerely yours, 


THEO. N. VAIL 


President. 


possible to operate many telephone circuits over a single 
pair of wires, be they long or short. But since the ter- 
minal and intermediate apparatus to provide for the 
multiplexing involves considerable monetary expenditure, 
and since an extension of the number of multiplex cir- 
cuits beyond a certain point would involve much expense 


in connection with the line, it is neither economical or 
practical to employ the multiplex system on very short 
lines, nor attempt to aproach what it is physically pos- 
sible to obtain in the way of large numbers of circuits. 
To most of us the picture of the modern telephone 
circuit and what goes over it is reasonably familiar. We 
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know that it has long been possible to take two adjacent 
metallic telephone circuits and so arrange them as to 
provide for an additional or phantom circuit. Coinci- 
dent with this phantom, we know also that each of the 
four wires can be employed for an ordinary telegraph 
circuit without interfering with its employment as a 
part of the telephonic highway. We know, also, that 
when we talk into a telephone transmitter we generate 
feeble electric currents which have very curious and com- 
plex forms, and which involve a wide range of frequen- 
cies—a range which extends up to more than 2,000 al- 
ternations per second. In a word, we know that if our 
telephone transmitter, receiver and line are good we will 
have in each part of the circuit a current which pictures 
a faithful reproduction of the disturbances which the 
voice produces in the air. We know also that if our 
circuit is to be satisfactory it must, so far as the re- 
ceiver at least 15 concerned, be free from electric cur- 
rents of voice frequency save only those produced in the 
transmitter used by the one to whom we are talking. 


If this is so, and if, as we know, all human voices em- 
ploy about the same range of frequencies, how is it pos- 
sible to use a single pair of wires for many simultaneous 
messages and have each message go only to the terminal 
apparatus for which it is designed? Why do they not 
all become mixed up and inextricably tangled when they 
are waltzing together down the common by-path? It 
was this difficulty which baffled so many men for so many 
years, and led to such а great number of ingenious pro- 
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posals designed to keep separate messages separate. 
But none of the many schemes that were proposed per- 
formed practicably until the Technical Staff of the Bell 
System began to work with а new principle. 

We all know, or at least have heard, that there are 
ranges of frequencies, both electrical and mechanical. 
that are beyond the limits of perception by any of our 
five senses. But men have found out that currents of 
high frequency, for example, obey the same laws as cur- 
vents of low frequency, and they have found out further 
that these high frequencies have а particular liking for 
circuits specially dimensioned to receive them, and that 
each particular high frequency, or range of high frequen- 
cies, if given a chance to choose between a number of dif- 
ferent circuits, will select the one best adapted to its 
needs, and travel down it in preference to all other cir- 
cuits. One might almost say that the selection was anal- 
ogous to that employed by a swarm of hermit crabs look- 
ing for new domiciles in a heap of empty shells. 


It is this peculiar property of selectivity between dif- 
ferent high frequency currents which we have employed 
for combining and separating the various messages which 
are destined to travel together over а common pathway. 
But there is more to the problem than merely employing 
a number of different high frequencies and their corre- 
sponding circuits. | We must in some way impress upon 
each of the high frequency currents the characteristics 
of the particular voice frequency which we wish to trans- 
port to the distant end of the linc. 


Some of the men who have been closely connected with the development of the multiplex telephone. From left to right (standing)— 


H. J. Vennes, Western Electric Co.; E. O. Scriven, Western Electric Company; Llloyd Espenschied, A. T. 
& Т. Co.; H. Е. Kortheuer, Western Electric Co.; J. R. Carson, А. T. & 
(Seated) —H. D. Arnold, Western Elec- tric Co., О. B. Blackwell, A. T. & T. Co., E H. Colpitts, Western 


son, Jr., А. T. & T. Co. 


T. Co.; Н. А. Affel, A. T. 
T. Co.; R. A. Heising, Western Electric Co.; John David- 


Electric Co.; B. W. Kendall, Western Electric Co.; Н. S. Osborne, А. T. & T. Co. 
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Fortunately, 
one of the de- 
vices which we 
developed in con- 
nection with the 
earlier work 
leading ир to 
the Transconti- 
nental Line and 
the Trans- 
Oceanic Wireless 
Telephone fur- 
nishes а ready 
means of so mix- 
ing an ordinary 


voice frequency 
with a higher 
frequency that 


an exact picture 
of the latter as 
it emerges from 
the device would 
show distinctly 
the effect which 
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the relatively 
slo w- moving 
voice current had 
had in lopping 
off the tops of 
the high fre- 
quency waves. 
This same in- 
genious device, 
which we all 
know is the vac- 
uum tube ampli- 
fier, сап serve 
equally to di- 
vorce completely 
a union of high 
and low fre- 
quencies which 
may be handed 
to it. All this, 
of course, if 
properly asso- 
ciated with 
numerous other 


{ „ 


The apparatus at Tuxedo, just outside of Baltimore, used for connecting five Washington 
circuits to one Pittsburgh circuit 
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pieces of apparatus, the most notable of which are the 
filtering circuits, without which the vacuum tube would 
be impotent. 


Here, then, is the basis for the commercial plant re- 
ferred to in Mr. Vail’s letter, and now giving service 


These three diagrams explain the modification of a 
high frequency current to transmit the characteristics 
of a voice current. 


Voice Current 


between Washington and 
Pittsburgh. Actually, the 
multiplex section of the line 
extends from the Tuxedo 
Test Station just outside 
the city of Baltimore to the 
Brushton Test Station, 
just outside the city of 
Pittsburgh. From Wash- | 

ington to "Tuxedo, and | 
from Pittsburgh to Brush- 
ton, there are provided as 
many ordinary telephone 
circuits as are required for 
the ordinary and multiplex 
use of the toll line between Tuxedo and Brushton— 
in this particular case five. None of these five cir- 
cuits is in any way different from an ordinary telephone 
circuit, either from the standpoint of talking, signalling 
or operating. At Tuxedo and at Brushton each of the 
ordinary telephone terminals runs into its own particu- 
lar piece of apparatus. One of the terminals, namely, 
that one which is to use a toll line in the ordinary way, 
goes directly to the latter through an equipment which 
prevents any of the outgoing or incoming high frequency 
currents from going back to the terminal. Each of 
the other terminals goes through an apparatus which, 
for outgoing transmission, combines the voice currents 
with a particular higher frequency current or carrier. 
This latter, when modulated by the voice currents, 
passes out to the toll line through an apparatus espe- 
cially adapted to that particular carrier when loaded 
with its heterogeneous mass of voice frequencies, and to 
no other carrier. At the distant end of the line the first, 
or ordinary, conversation passes through its proper 
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selecting apparatus directly on to the terminal designed 
for ordinary working, and each of the four other car- 
riers pops into its own designated circuit, where, after 
being divested of its patient carrier, the demodulated 
voice frequency goes out on an ordinary line to the dis- 
tant subscriber. 

In the meantime, telegraph currents have been flying 
back and forth over the wires of the circuit without in- 
terference to or from the various voice and carrier cur- 
rents that have been in play. 

Thus it happens that at any given instant the two 
wires of the toll line have impressed upon them a 
heterogeneous mass of high frequency carriers, human 
voice currents, telegraph currents and such control 
currents as it may be necessary to employ for the proper 
operation of the terminal apparatus. An electrical pic- 
ture of what is taking place in the toll line itself would 
be unintelligible to any of our senses. 

Just a word in conclusion to show that no single rub 
of the lamp has been productive of the marvelous result 
that has now been obtained. Even before the Trans- 
continental Telephone Line from New York to San 
Francisco had been installed it was realized by the 
Western Electric engineers and those of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph 
| Company that the work 
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would be of great assist- 
ance in solving the problem 
of multiplex transmission 
over wires, and more than 
four years ago apparatus 
was set up in the Research 
Laboratories of the West- 
ern Electric Company with 
which it was possible to 
carry on more than one 
conversation over a pair of 
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wires. Following this the work was pushed, and in the 
latter part of 1916 and early in 1917 a trial installation 
was made and put into service on а part of the line be- 
tween New York and Chicago. From the experiments 
on this line grew the installation now in commercial ser- 
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Three Managerships Filled 


G. E. Cullinan, H. N. Goodell and M. A. Curran Assume New Duties 


George E. Cullinan 


HE appointment of Frank A. Ketcham to the 
position of General Sales Manager left vacant his 
post as Manager of the Chicago house and Central 
District Manager. This has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of George E. Cullinan, Manager at St. Louis since 
1909 and Western District Manager since 1916. 

Mr. Cullinan began to work for the Company in 1901 
in the Accounting Department in New York. He be- 
came head of the Billing Department in 1902, was ad- 
vanced to a similar position in charge of the apparatus 
stock in 1904, was made Chief of the Shipping and 
Traffic Departments in 1905. His advancement con- 
tinued and in 1907 he went to St. Louis as Asistant Man- 
ager, becoming Sales Manager in April, 1909, and Man- 
ager in October. He held this position up to the time of 
his promotion with the exception of a few months as As- 
sistant Manager at Chicago. 

Mr. Cullinan is a Williams College man, where among 
other things he gained a reputation as a football player. 
The habit then acquired of putting the ball over has 
continued in business where he has been “putting it 
over” on each successive job. In St. Louis he has been 
а conspicuous figure in business, civic, and athletic 
circles, being identified with many organizations usually 
in a position of prominence as a result of his fine per- 
sonality and natural qualities of leadership. 


Succeeding Mr. Cullinan both as Manager of the St. 
Louis house and as Western District Manager, is Harry 
М. Goodell, who is advanced from the position of Man- 
ager of the Omaha house. He was employed by the 
Company as a clerk in the Billing and Voucher Depart- 
ment of the Chicago house in January, 1906. Here he 
remained, being promoted at frequent intervals until 
April, 1912, when he was appointed Manager at Omaha. 

Under Mr. Goodell’s efficient management the Omaha 
house has grown and prospered. He made the employees 
there оре big happy family that worked together. 


Marcus A. Curran 


Harry N. Goodell 


Marcus Aurelius Curran replaces Mr. Goodell as 
Manager of the Omaha house. Mr. Curran began his 
career with the Company in the Credit Department in 
January, 1911, and remained in this work for seven 
years. In 1912 he was transferred to the Credit Depart- 
ment in Chicago and later in the same year became 
Credit Manager at Minneapolis. In June, 1915, he was 
promoted to the position of General Credit Manager, 
which he held until last July, when he was appointed 
Manager of the Line Material Division of the General 
Sales Department. A month or two later he went to 
Philadelphia as Assistant Manager, which position he 
leaves to take up his new duties in Omaha. | 

Marc“ Curran, in addition to his abilities as a man 
of finance and an exponent of 'Trade Acceptances, is one 
of the few young old bachelors still left among the Com- 
pany’s officials, and has many claims to a seat in the 
hall of fame, ranging all the way from champion tuna 
fisherman at Catalina Island to chief exponent of the 
plow-up-and-plant-your-golf-course mania that hit cer- 
tain sections of the country last summer. His faculty for 
keeping himself in the public eye through the WESTERN 
ELECTRIC News finally drove the editors to invite him 
to а place upon their board, which carries with it an 
unwritten immunity from any personal exploitation. 
However, Marc“ soon tired of this enforced self-efface- 
ment, and applied for the job at Omaha, where, as 
readers of the News will remember, he was lionized by 
the young women employees at the annual picnic, and 
though only а chance visitor at the house, draped him- 
sclf gracefully in the center of the picture which was 
taken of the party and printed on these pages. If 
Manager-elect Curran is received at Omaha in the same 
open-armed fashion that prevailed at the picnic, who 
knows but that he will next time be earning publicity in 
the column devoted to those who abandon the illusions 
attributed to single blessedness, and our bachelors' 
ranks will lose one more good old scout. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


vice between Washington and Pittsburgh, and in view of 


the telephone conditions which existed in Washington at 
the peak of the war load, it was fortunate indeed that we 
began polishing up the lamp when we did. 


As а concluding sentence, I cannot do better than 
express here my appreciation of the efforts of the men 
who have made this possible, and who have added one 
more laurel wreath to the collection of the Bell System. 
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The Wesfern Front 


Edward B. Craft, Assistant Chief Engineer, Tells of His Trip to England and France 


T has remained for Ed- 
| ward B. Craft, one of 

the Company’s assistant 
chief engineers, to discover 
why they called the battle 
line in France the Western 
front. He was over there 
last summer, and everywhere 
he went he saw Western 
Electric material—benches 
and tables made of Western 
Electric packing boxes, 
good old Western Electric 
cable reels, Western Elec- 
tric telephones—in short, 
the quantity of material 
bearing the Western Elec- 
tric label was so great that 
the origin of the term West- 
ern front is indubitably 
proved, and the word West- 
ern ought to be written in 
the flash type so familiar to 
all of us. 

Two or three months ago 
the News referred briefly to 
Mr. Craft’s trip, and at the 
time reserved the right to 
retell the story in greater 
detail when the censorship came to an end. That time 
now has come, and although he was too busy to write an 
account himself, he described his journeyings to a repre- 
sentative of the News in such vivid fashion that, even 
when told at second hand, so to speak, they make most 
interesting reading. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Craft’s ingenious theory of 
the origin of the term Western front is hardly as much of 
an exaggeration as it looks. All through his account of 
his travels he kept referring almost unconsciously to the 
American atmosphere which seemed to exist everywhere 
he went—the Army-Navy baseball game in London on the 
Fourth of July; a wild ride in a flivver driven by an 
American sailor in the North of Ireland; luncheon on 
the battleship New York in the Firth of Forth, the great 
American docks and hospitals in France, and the visit 
to Chateau-Thierry, the little town that is now part and 
parcel of America’s glorious history. Even the little 
kids in France all shout ‘Hello—Good-bye’ at you,” he 
said. That certainly is pure American, and telephone 
talk at that. 

Ordinarily, any account of a trip such as that made bv 
Mr. Craft would be divided into two subdivisions—what 
he did, and what he saw. This particular account has 
got to worry along without the first of these subdivisions, 
however, because, although he is quite loquacious when 


Edward B. Craft 


describing what he saw and 
heard, he becomes extreme- 
ly reticent when the time 
comes to tell of the work 
which he accomplished. Be- 
yond admitting that for 
several weeks he worked al- 
most day and night, Sun- 
days included, Mr. Craft 
had nothing to say about 
his own accomplishments. 
Therefore, readers of the 
News will have to be con- 
tent with the statement that 
he went over at the request 
of the Navy Department, as 
a technical representative, 
to look over radio communi- 
cation, both in the air and 
on the sea. And as the Navy 
has shown no disposition to 
regret the fact that it sent 
him over, it is safe to pre- 
sume that he did a good job. 

“We sailed from New 
York on June 19th,” said 
Mr. Craft to the News rep- 
resentative, “in a small 
British transport named the 
Walmer Castle, a vessel which, before the war, was in the 
South African trade. We were escorted out of the harbor 
by a fleet of American destroyers, but they soon turned 
back, leaving our convoy of a dozen ships in charge of a 
cruiser, which went all of the way over with us. One of 
the ships in the group was the Empress of Asta, which 
had come from China through the Panama Canal, and 
which was taking a horde of Chinese coolies to work 
back of the front. 

„The voyage lasted fourteen days, but we all enjoyed 
it. Our ship had on board about 1,800 troops, including 
a number of officers and (here came a pause, accompanied 
by a reminiscent smile) 101 American nurses. 

*We landed in Liverpool on July 2, and received a 
great welcome. At that time the arrival of American 
troops was a novelty, and as we steamed up the harbor 
we were greeted by a chorus of whistles and bells. It was 
the same sort of welcome as that which we hear every 
day now, as the transports bring back the troops from 
France. j 

“The next day we got to London just in time to pick 
up a couple of tickets to the Army-Navy baseball game, 
which was the big feature of London’s celebration on the 
Fourth. We sat on the Navy side of the field, and had 
the pleasure of seeing the Navy win—8 to 1. The whole 
Royal Family was therc, but King George didn’t throw 
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out the first ball, as some of 
the accounts said. Accom- 
panied by Admiral Sims, 
he walked down to the home 
plate, and after shaking 
hands with the captains of 
the two teams, carefully 
handed the ball to one of 
them. 

“The game was intensely 
interesting, with plenty of 
wild cheering from the sol- 
diers and sailors, and it was 
hard to realize that the 
game was being played 
in London. Everything 
seemed so typically Ameri- 
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and from there down to 
Kingston, the Irish port 
from which the steamers 
sail for Holyhead in Wales. 
The trip across the Irish 
Sea lasts four or five hours, 
and was anything but pleas- 
ant. It was a dark, cold 
day, and we stood around 
in our life preservers, wish- 
ing the voyage was over. 
“When I got back to 
London I spent several 
weeks working with the 
Royal Air Forces in and 
about the city. The Brit- 


ish do not have separate 


can. Why when he first The Navy Nine, Which Won With the Aid of Mr. Craft's Rooting divisions for their Army 


got to the field we tried to 

get into the wrong gate, and became mixed up in a crowd 
of jackies and doughboys. Right ahead of me was a 
little soldier about five feet four inches tall, walking arm 
in arm with a little British farmerette. They looked 
just as though they were a boy and girl who had been 
going to games and picnics together all their lives. 

“There were plenty of Englishmen in the big crowd, 
however, and I sometimes lost track of the game while 
watching their faces when some brilliant play set the 
Americans wild with enthusiasm. The Englishmen would 
look & bit bewildered, greatly ров to know what all 
the noise was about. 

* And then, while the game was on, a big British diri- 
gible of the newest type came over the field flying very 
low, and as it got over the crowd unfurled two big flags— 
British and American. In fact, the American flag was 
everywhere that day in London. Every man you met 
had a little American flag in his buttonhole. 

* After the celebration was over we settled down to 
work, and my first trip was to Plymouth, where I saw a 
number of submarine chasers equipped with the radio 
sets we put aboard at New London, Conn. Then we went 
on а tour of the naval bases and naval air stations in 
Ireland. At Queenstown we went on board an American 
ship and enjoyed the first good meal in many a day. The 
food restrictions in England were no joke. It was dif- 
ficult to get а really good meal. 

“There were a great many American destroyers at 
Queenstown. They went out from that port to patrol 
the entrance to the English Channel. 

*[ took a chance on the way up to Dublin and oped 
off for a while in Cork, although I was not supposed to 
do so because of the Sinn Fein troubles. From Dublin we 
went up north to Londonderry, and it was there that I 
had my thrilling ride in a flivver. The sailor in charge 
took that flivver up and down fifteen miles of hills in a 
fashion that made my hair stand on end. Our objective 
was an American air station, formerly run by the British. 
The Americans had taken it over, to do patrol work. 

From Derry we went to Belfast, then back to Dublin, 


and Navy aviation forces, 
but combine them in one arm of service. While working 
at one of the experimental fields one day an officer 
dropped in and asked me if I wouldn't like to 'see his 
‘show.’ His ‘show,’ he went on to explain, was the only 
school for teaching the use of the radio telephone to air 
pilots, and I was on the point of accepting his invitation 
when he explained that the school was at Chattis Hills, 
some 85 or 90 miles away, а three-hour trip by train 
from where I was. I therefore regretfully declined, but 
he amended his offer by asking me if I would make the 
trip if he would send over an airplant for me in the morn- 
ing. That sounded more reasonable, so I agreed and 
next morning a Bristol plant, the fastest type developed 
by the English, dropped down from the clouds and the 
pilot: announced that he had come for me. I put оп my 
flying clothes—leather coat and all that—and climbed in. 
We had а Western Electric intercommunicating set with 
us, so that we could take to each other, and we flew at an 
altitude of only about 3,000 feet, so that I could see the 
country. We passed over Aldershot, the great military 
training school, where they had a miniature battlefield 
laid out, with opposing trench systems and everything 
that went with them. We landed at Chattis Hills just 
one hour and five minutes after we had left the aviation 
camp, 90 miles away. I stayed at the school all day, 
and started back after tea. 

“Т did a good deal of flying while I was in England, 
and went up in about everything except a single-seater. 
I hardly need explain why I let that type alone. I was 
up one day with а charming fellow, who suddenly asked 
me if I would like to loop. As I didn't have a safety belt 
on, I declined, although he insisted that it would be all 
right. When I persisted in my refusal he accepted my 
decision, and just to give proper expression to his dis- 
appointment, turned the nose of the plane directly toward 
the earth and went down in one of those beautiful cork- 
screw dives. The next day I took a belt along and let 
him loop to his heart's content. 

“Before I left England I made a trip up to Scotland 
to see the Grand Fleet. We went on the special Navy 
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train, which left London every night during the war, and 
got to Edinburgh in the morning. We took a taxi down to 
the big Forth bridge, when we were met by a tender from 
the battleship New York. It was a clear day, full of 
sunshine, and the never-ending line of big ships, both 
above and below the bridge, presented a magnificent spec- 
tacle. The big ships all were at anchor, but there was a 
steady procession of destroyers and other smaller craft 
moving in and out all day. 

“We had been on board the New York only a short 
time when an orderly brought word that Admiral Rod- 
man had requested us to lunch with him. Only a few 
days before the King of England had been honored in a 
similar manner while on the New York, so of course we 
accepted. The minute he saw us the Admiral wanted to 
know whether we had any radio telephone sets stored 
away in our pockets, but when we replied that we had 
none, he concealed his disappointment, and proved a 
most delightful host. 

“In the afternoon the British naval officer took us 
under his wing, and we visited a number of British ships, 
including the superdreadnought Barham, which distin- 
guished herself in the Jutland battle. They said that she 
was severely punished at that time, but there was no 
trace of it that I could discover. 

“Probably the thing that impressed me most was the 
spirit of comradeship between the American and English 
fleets. They all seemed to be one big family. That is 
the best way to express it. 

„All this jumping about the British Isles was crowded 
into one month, and early in August we went over to 
France, crossing from Southampton to Havre. We went 
directly to Paris, and reached there about half-past ten 
on а Saturdav night. 'То ту surprise, the streets were 
deserted and dark, very much different from the popular 
conception of the French capital. One of the first things I 
did in Paris was to hunt up Shreeve and Buckley in their 
laboratory on the east bank of the Seine. It looked like 
the West Street laboratory transplanted to France. We 
all held a Western Electric reunion before I left. 


*From Paris I went to Tours, where almost the first. 


person I saw was Colonel J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer of 
the A. T. & T. Company. Colonel Carty had just arrived 
in France, and was hobnobbing with General Russell, the 
chief signal officer of the A. E. F. Major Griswold, 
formerly of the Pacific T. & T. Company, also turned up 
and informed me that he was constructing, maintaining 
and operating telephone and telegraph lines in approved 
Bell fashion. 

“Tours is the headquarters of the service and supply 
end of the Army, and is & busy place every hour of the 
dav—and night, too. The telephone and telegraph ex- 
change offices were the busiest places of all. There were 
wires to all ports and army bases, and a printing tele- 
graph with London at the other end of the line. The 
operators were American girls, and were headed by a 
chief from Lynn, Mass. She said that it was just like 
Lynn, except that the switchboard was better than the 
one back home. Needless to say it was a Western Elec- 
tric board of the most modern type. 
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„From Tours we went to Romarantin, an air service 
base for Liberty planes, where they are assembled and 
then dispatched to the front. On the way to Romaran- 
tin I passed the chateau owned by Mr. F. R. Welles, for- 
merly our European general manager, but did not have 
time to stop. As we went by, however, I noticed that 
Mr. Welles had marked a spring beside the road with a 
sign in English saying “Fresh Drinking Water,” so that 
no American doughboy would pass there thirsty- There 
were plenty of them about, too. This was the center of a 
Jarge training area, and we passed all sorts of units along 


‘the road. Machine-gun companies, cavalry and infantry. 


In passing through the villages vou would see the Yanks 
everywhere. They would invariably have two or three 
French children with them, and on the doorsteps of the 
cottages you would see them sitting with the whole family 
about them. | 

“Everyone seemed to be happy, and the Yanks certain- 
ly looked as though they felt at home, even though it was 
three thousand miles away. I never could understand 
how they got along with the language. They sav, how- 
ever, that instead of taking the trouble to learn French 
they taught their hosts English. Оп this trip I first saw 
boche prisoners. They were mending roads under Amer- 
ican non-coms, and, believe me, they were working. 

*When my work at Romarantin was done it was back 
to Paris from where I started by motor on a tour of the 
French ports. We visited Bordeaux, Rochefort, Nantes, 
Savenay, where there is a big base hospital, and St. Na- 
zaire, with its immense railroad yards, warehouses and 
docks. All had been built within the year with American 
labor and materials. The American locomotives were 
transferred from ship to land at St. Nazaire, and the big 
railroad guns manned by the Navy were also assembled 
and equipped at this point. I happened to be there on 
the day the first of these big guns left for the front. 

* At a small place named Pouillac, about 40 miles from 
Bordeaux, is another immense airplane assembly plant 
operated by the Navy. Ilived with some naval officers in 
& big chateau, and while there indulged in an attack of 
the “flu.” I spent one night on the journey in the little 
fishing village of les Sables d'Olonne. The fishermen 
there, who catch sardines, are Basques, although what 
they are doing in that part of France is a mystery. The 
room in which I slept had a window facing the sea, and I 
awoke early in the morning, just as the fishing boats were 
putting out to sea. The camouflaged sails in the early 
morning light made a beautiful picture. 

*Finally we got to Brest, after sitting up all night in 
a train, the usual experience of travelers in France dur- 
ing the war. From Brest we went to Paris by train, and 
this time got a place to sleep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was on the train, and 
after I had matched with the naval officer with me for 
the only remaining berth and lost, I went forward and 
made friends with the U. S. secret service men with Mr. 
Roosevelt. I gave them some chocolate (a real luxury 
in France), and as they had to sit up all night anyway 
to guard the secretary, they turned their sleeping quar- 
ters over to me. 
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“My next excursion was to the general headquarters. 


of the American Army at Chaumont. There we arranged 
to visit all of the Army air-stations in the American sec- 
tor, and started on our journey in an Army car. The 
first stop was at Toul, one of the French border for- 
tresses, but there was no place to sleep. After various 
‚ Inquiries we discovered that the best place to get a room 
was in the hotel in Nancy, about twenty minutes ride from 
there. Our informants said that the hotel was an excel- 
lent one, and added that it rarely was crowded because 
the Germans bombed the town nearly every night. They 
proved to be right in every particular. The hotel was a 
fine one, it was not crowded, and about 4 o’clock in the 
morning I was awakened by something that came screech- 
ing through the air. I came to life just in time to hear 
the screech end in a terrific explosion less than a block 
away, which showered mortar and pieces of brick 
through my open window. I didn’t know whether to make 
for the cellar or stay where 
I was, so I listened to 
discover whether the next 
bomb would fall nearer or 
farther away. "The explos- 
ions kept on for some time, 
but kept getting further 
away, so I went back to 
sleep. In the morning I 
learned that the boche had 
dropped 74 bombs, and that 
as the hotel was right across 
the street from the railroad 
station, that particular 
vicinity was a favorite 
target. My experiences of 
the night had awakened my 
interest in bombing, so be- 
fore I left town I visited an 
exhibition of unexploded boche bombs in the city hall. 
One big fellow was 24 inches in diameter, about 7 feet 
long, and contained about 650 pounds of T. N. T. 

*Before I left that neighborhood I saw more aerial 
work. On a second visit to Nancy I stood one night on 
the hotel balcony with a boche plane directly overhead, 
and while in Toul the next day two German machines 
came over to take photographs. The anti-aircraft guns 
got after them at once, some planes went up to drive them 
away, and finally one boche plane plunged to the ground 
in flames. Better than any movie you ever saw. 

*Going back to Chaumont, we made a fresh start, this 
time down the valley of the Marne. We went through 
Chalons, Epernay and Dommans, crossing the river at 
the point where the Germans managed to get to the south 
bank during their last drive, and then followed the line 
of retreat toward Fismes, which was then in the hands 
of the enemy. We visited an advanced artillery post, 
where we had to wear our gas masks, and received an in- 
vitation from the officer in charge to visit him again next 
morning to see his ‘show.’ 

“It was on that day that I witnessed something which 
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One Reason Why the American Doughboy is a Welcome Guest 
in France 
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made a deep impression on me. In опе little village there 
was a partly ruined church, surrounded by boche graves, 
and as I passed by I heard the sound of an organ. I 
stepped inside, and, ’way up in a gallery was an Amer- 
ican deughboy who had forgotten the war long enough to 
play awhile on the organ in the old church. 

That same day we saw an airplane which had fallen 
to the earth in a field not far from the roadside. It 
had been left where it fell, and beside it was the grave 
of the pilot. 

„That evening we reached Chateau-Thierry, the place 
where the Marines stopped the German advance. The 
town was filled with soldiers, and at first it looked as 
though we would be unable to find a place to sleep. 
Finally we were directed by the town major to an old 
convent, which had been turned into a Red Cross hos- 
pital, and the physician in charge, an American major, 
led us into a courtyard and pointed out a tent. “There 
you are,’ he said. ‘Make 
yourselves at home.“ We 
peeked into the tent, and 
found forty or fifty cots, so 
it looked as though we 
would at least have enough 
room. 

“That problem settled, 
we decided that it might be 
a good idea to get some- 
thing to eat, so we left our 
baggage and set forth on a 
foraging expedition. We 
finally found an old French- 
woman who had nothing but 
sardines and prunes for 
sale, but we bought some 
and ate them. We were far 
from satisfied, however, so 
we interviewed an American M.P., who advised us to pre- 
sent our claims to the cook of a pioneer regiment sta- 
tioned in an old hotel. We hunted up the place, discov- 
ered the cook, who was a doughboy about five feet high, 
and, stumbling through the dark, he led us into a store- 
room filled with loaves of white bread and cans of food. 
Taking a meat axe, he chopped open a can of pork and 
beans, cut some thick slices of bread with the same 
weapon, and told us to go ahead. We went. When we 
were filled up we went back to our convent-hospital, tak- 
ing with us a few assorted officers whom we found wan- 
dering around in search of a place to sleep. 

“Our invitation to the artillery show was for sunrise, 
so we got up at 3 a. m. in order to get to the battle on 
time. It was a fifteen-mile ride, and we arrived in time 
to see the bombardment begin, and after watching our 
American friends operate their French -75’s for a while, 
started along the line. Accompanied by an officer who 
had fought over the same ground before, we went up on 
a hillside where we could watch the artillery fire from 
both sides, and also could see the colored rockets used in 
controlling infantry movements. At that time Fismes 
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was being captured by the 
Americans, against the 
stubborn resistance of the 
Germans. We had been 
there for some time, when 
someone suggested that it 
might be a good idea to turn 
the car around, so that it 
would be heading down hill, 
ready for a quick start if 
necessary. Just as this was 
being done a shell came 
right over our heads. It 
was followed by a second, 
which dropped a little 
closer, and when the third 
one arrived, we decided to 
depart. It was still pretty 
dark, and as we went 
through a village we were 
stopped by one of the omni- 
present M.P.’s, а young- 
ster about 20 years of age. 

Anything going on 
here this morning?’ one of 
our party asked. 

* *Not a thing,’ was the 
reply. ‘Jerry came over a 


while back, though, and dropped some eggs. One of them 
hit that ammunition dump up there, and it is still blow- 
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The Hotel de Ville (French for City Hall) in Chateau-Thierr y. 
A German Shell Pierced the Clock Right in the Center 
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“That was the noncha- 
lant manner in which that 
youngster regarded what 
to us seemed like a most ex- 
citing morning. 

“Learning that the grave 
of Lieutenant Quentin. 
Roosevelt was in that vici- 
nity, we made a detour and 
discovered it about a mile 
from the main road in a 
field on a hillside. We 
stopped a few moments in 
silent homage to a brave 
American boy who had done 
his final bit.“ We didn't 
talk much as we drove down 
the road. In spite of the 
constant view of ruined vil- 
lages and abandoned mate- 
rial of war, what we had 
just seen had, I think, 
brought the realties of war 
much closer to our hearts. 

*Back in Chateau- 
Thierry again, we hunted 
up our friend, the cook. In 
anticipation of our coming, 


lie had done himself proud. Real American corn fritters, 
bacon and coffee. It was heard to realize that we were in a 


foreign country. Then we set out for Paris along the same 
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A View of Chateau-Thierry From the Wrecked Bridge Across the Marne. The White Building Just to the Left of the Center of the 
Picture is the Hotel Where Mr. Craft Found His Obliging Soldier Cook. The Hotel de Ville May Be Seen 


At the Head of the Street 
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shell-ploughed road over 
which the Marines traveled 
in their motor trucks when 
they were rushed forward 
to stem the tide. On the 
way we passed through 
Belleau Wood, and scars of 
battle gave mute evidence 
of the terrific struggle when 
our boys were put up 
against the best the Ger- 
mans had. When we looked 
at the shell-torn trees, de- 
molished machine-gun nests, 
and the bomb-proof dug- 
outs, it gave one the impression that something but little 
less than the impossible had been accomplished when the 
flower of the German army had been put to rout. 


“Моге work in Paris followed, and we were ready to 
start for home. On the day we left we were royally enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mr. Wright, manager of the Paris 
house. We were modestly told of the many big things 
that our Paris organization had done in the way of sup- 
plying telephone material to the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the early days, before the advent of the mar- 
velous and complicated system of supply from America 
had become established, and at a time when the demands 


Just to Prove That Mr. Craft 
Was Really in England and 
France Last Summer 
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How the Americans Fought in Belleau Wood 
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for everything in the way 
of communication equip- 
ment was almost impossible 
to obtain. 

*Returning to London, 
we finished our work at 
headquarters and bid good- 
bye to our American and 
British friends with a fecl- 
ing that eventful happen- 
ings. were soon to take 
place. We sailed from 
Liverpool on the’ Caronia. 
The fact that it was on Fri- 
day, the 13th, did not seem 
to bother us much, although I will admit that I breathed 
a sigh of relief when we had safely passed the submarine- 
infested waters off the north Irish coast. In a short time 
we heard by wireless of the start of the St. Mihiel offen- 
sive, and then we understood the reasons for some of the 
things that we had observed, but not talked much about, 
in connection with our travels around historic Toul and 


Verdun. 


“In spite of the hoodoo start we made the trip to New 
York in the remarkably short time of nine days, and you 
can say for me that the little Statue of Liberty looked 
good to me.” | 


In the Center and On the Left 
Two British Food Cards. On 
the Right a French Bread Card 
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. Died on the Field of Honor 


Lieutenant Augustus Foss Bell 
Y A TORD has 
been re- 
ceived of 
the death in France 
of Lieutenant Au- 
gustus Foss Bell, of 
the Chicago house. 
He was killed in an 
airplane accident on 
October 81, at 
Issoudun, the big 
American flying 
field abroad. His 
parents have no 
particulars of the 
fatality other than 
those contained in a 
letter from a fellow 
officer, which stated that Lieutenant Bell met with an ac- 
cident while flying over the aviation field, fell and was 
killed instantly. He is said to have been one of the first 
Chicago aviators to fly in France. 

He wrote just before his death that he was perfecting 
the vertical bank, one of the most difficult of aerial 
maneuvers, and that he intended on the following day 
to pilot а Spad, the small French pursuit plane. He 
had been instructor at the Cazaux School of Aerial Gun- 
nery, and had been awarded both the French Aerial 
Gunner's Brevet and the American Pilot's Brevet. 

At the time of his enlistment, Lieutenant Bell was 
an employee of the Power Apparatus Service Division. 
His home was in Chicago and he was a graduate of the 
Hyde Park High School. He is remembered at the office 
as a very promising employee and a mighty likeable 
companion. 

Of the 194 men from the Chicago house and its branch 
warehouses in the service, he is the only known fatal 
casualty. | 

A letter written to his mother by Lieutenant Bell on 
October 21 follows: 


“I have just returned from one of the most beautiful and excit- 
ing trips I have ever had in an airplane. I am flying the medium 
sized ship which is the last step before the little boys. Well, it was 
a fairly cloudy day, the clouds being at about 3,000 feet. I took 
off at just 10 A. M. and climbed to about 3,000 feet. It certainly 
was thrilling inasmuch as it was my first trip into the clouds and 
I could not see a thing. I had to keep feeling the ship to be sure 
I wasn't climbing too fast and that I kept my wings level. After 
about a minute I came out above them. My, but it was wonder- 
ful. Great snowy billows that looked so soft and inviting. "The 
sun shining and the air just as smooth as could be. Every now 


Augustus F. Bell 


and then I could see the ground below. I flew around, over and 
then through the clouds for an hour, then my time was up and I 
started a dive for the ground. I went whizzing through the clouds 
and levelled off about 800 feet up just over the village near camp. 
Here it was not sweet flying, for it was rough and the eld bus 
bouneed around like a cork at sea. 

“I then started off for what I thought was camp. After about 
20 minutes I decided I was going the wrong way and started to 
turn but I espied some hangars and a field so off I go for it. No 
luck. It was a French field about 80 miles from home. I knew the 
place, so looking around for the station, I picked up the railroad 
and started for home. Twenty minutes more of rough riding and 
I came to a large town, but not home. ‘Ah,’ says I, ‘now I am all 
OK, follow the railroad About 85 minutes more another large 
town but still not home. I thought it best to land as I was 
supposed to have only two hours’ gas. But where can I land, there 
are nothing but hills, rivers and vineyards. I then started a circle 
around town to find a place. Bohse! the engine started to miss, 
better hurry. 

*Then I saw a couple of young kids waving and next to them 
a plowed field. So I pulled around in a steep bank and cut to 
come down. The field was small and running down hill into a 
hedge fence and creek, so I aimed between a large tree and a barn. 
I was going nicely when “Crack!” and pieces of woed flew by my 
head. I gave her the gun, pulled up and then cut again. Had lots 
of luck and made a perfect landing right in the middle of the field. 
Of course, the farmers came running up. When I got talking to 
them one said with glee that he saw me hit a tree and pointed it 
out. It was a small one and I had pruned it very nicely. However, 
I just nicked my propeller. After being wined and dined, I piked 
three miles into town and called long distance for service. I had 
been in the air just two hours and twenty minutes. 

“At 5 P. M. the truck came in with the necessary dope, but it was 
too late to start back. In the morning the next day, it was cloudy 
and foggy but at 10 it started to clear so I started back for camp, 
which was 75 miles northeast of me. I figured out my course 
by the sun climbed through the clouds to 5,000 feet. I held my 
course for an hour and one-half when the clouds opened a bit and 
the camp was just below me. I came down and landed just before 
it started to rain. I happened to be the only machine up that 
morning. It’s been raining ever since. Total time of trip, 3 hours 
and 50 minutes, but it was great sport." 


Cyrill Harant 


YRILL HA- 
C: RANT, De- 

partment 
687 7, Hawthorne, 
died in France Sep- 
tember 2. The cause 
of his death had not 
been learned at 
press date. He was 
a member of the 
56th Infantry, and 
had been in the 
Army since April 4 
last, when he left the 
Company for train- 
ing at Jefferson 
Barracks. 


Cyrill Harant 
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Lieutenant 8. Crowley 


CROWLEY, 
S formerly of 
© Department 
6968, Hawthorne, 
died of wounds re- 
ceived in action on 
October 7. 
Lieutenant Crow- 
ley was a private in 
the 2nd Regiment, 
Illinois National 
Guard, until the 
United States en- 
tered the war. He 
then applied for ad- 
mission to the first 
officers’ training 
corps at Fort 
Sheridan and graduated with a second lieutenant's com- 
mission. Не acted as instructor in the second officers’ 
training camp and later, in January, 1918, was sent to 
France with Company H, of the 28th Infantry. 


In March he entered the trenches. It was in that 
month that the Germans made their great drive and more 
than once seemed on the point of breaking through the 
lines of the Allies. The Americans who got into the 
struggle at that time had their hands more than full and 
were in action day after day. Lieutenant Crowley took 
part in the fighting at Cantigny and was wounded in the 
right shoulder. Conspicuous bravery during his various 
engagements won Lieutenant Crowley the Cross of War. 
He was also cited for bravery twice, once by his Brig- 
adier General, and again by Major General Habord. 

After recevering from his wound, Lieutenant Crowley 
rejoined his regiment with the rank of first lieutenant. 
As he was the ranking officer among those surviving, he 
acted as captain for about а month. Не took part in 
the St. Mihiel offensive and was again wounded, this 
time slightly. 

About ten days later he again rejoined his regiment, 
which took part in the fighting along the Meuse River, 
near the Argenne forest. They went into action on 
September 26, and on October 7 Lieutenant Crowley was 
again wounded, this time so severely that his death 
occurred a few days later. 

Lieutenant Crowley left behind him a — record 
which was what those who knew him had expected of 
him. He was a fine gentleman and a brave officer. No 
better tribute than that can be offered. 


Lieutenant S. Crowley 
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Corporal Edwin Standring 


D W I N 
STAN- 
DRING, 


who was employed 
in the engineer- 
ing department at 
West Street, from 
May 8, 1917, to 
August 20, 1917, 
when he enlisted in 
Company C, of the. 
old Seventh Regi- 
ment (N. Y.), was 
killed in action in 
France recently. 

Although he 
worked for the 
Company but a 
comparatively short time, Corporal Standring made 
many friends at West Street, and his own remembrance of 
his work there is'expressed in the following words from a 
letter written by his parents, who live in Newburgh, 
М. Y.: “Our son was very proud of his position with 
the Western Electric Company." 


Corporal Edwin Standring 


Sergeant Joseph Topinka 


OSEPH  TO- 
J PINKA, 
formerly of 
Department 6805, 
Hawthorne, died of 
pneumonia in а 
French Hospital on 
October 7.  Serg- 
eant Topinka vol- 
unteered for mili- 
tary service in 
April] 1917, and 
was sent to Fort 
Barrancas, Florida, 
to join the 4th 
Company of the 
Coast Artillery 
Corps. Аз he was 
an accomplished gymnast, the rigors of army training 
were play to him, and he enjoyed army life immensely. 
In September, 1918, Sergeant Topinka was sent to 
France, but he died before reaching the battlefront. 


Sergeant Joseph Topinka 


Gold Stars On Our Service Flag | 


Bell, A. F. Chicago Dieball, A., Hawthorne 


Bohan, E. A., 5th Ave. N. Y. Driscoll, F. K., Hawthorne Harris Ed. Hawthorne 


Harant, Cyrill! Hawthorne Meyers, E. F. Hawthorne Topinka, Joseph. Hawthorne 


Peterson, A. P. Hawthorne Trapp, Otto, Minneapolis 


Brand. W. C. Hawthorne Ewing, A. W., Hawthorne  Hasseewer, R., Hawthorne Rhoads, J. W., Philadelphia Tuenones, C. V., Hawthorne 


Choitz, О. J., Hawthorne  Geeting, G. J., Hawthorne 


Crowley, В. L., Hawthorne Glazebrook, O. E., Boston 


Marek, E. J., Hawthorne 
Cokeley, H., West St., N. Y. Hagar L. A., West St. N.Y. McCarthy, J. J., Hawthorne Seufert. A., Hawthorne 


Vidal, A. A., Hawthorne 
Webster, H. O. Hawthorne 
Standring. E., West St., N.Y. Wichlacz, B. Hawthorne 


Bhinko, D., Hawthorne 
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The World Listens to Hawthorne Boys 


Both Radio Operators on President Wilson's Ship Are Western Electric Men 


S far back as 1911, F. H. 
А Schnell used to pester his boss 
for personal sales orders on 
Clinton Street for wire, switches and 
numerous other electrical goods. He 
was building a wireless telegraph out- 
fit and every day or so he needed 
something else to tack on to it. An- 
other early follower of Marconi was 
P. S. Pfeifer. He also installed a 
“wireless” in his home and sent dots 
and dashes wandering out over the 
landscape. 
That is Chapter I. Chapter IT 1s 
| the following item that appeared in 
thé Chicago T'ribune of December 6: | 


CHICAGO BOYS KEEP WILSON IN TOUCH WITH U. 8. 


Two Chicago boys, chums inseparable for years, are the radio 
operators on President Wilson's ship, the George Washington, 
carrying the President and his party to Europe. The young men 
are Fred H. Schnell, son of Mrs. John G. Jacobson, of 1646 North 


F. H. Schnell 
x › — 


West Street Physicians and Nurses Go to 
Germany with Third Army 
LETTER received from Miss Jane I. Rignel, for- 
A merly chief nurse at West Street, tells her friends 
that the unit to which she, Dr. Grace and Miss 
Evans belong has been selected to accompany the Third 


Army into Germany. Here is what she says: 


Just a little time to say hello and good-bye, but you will under- 
stand that I am busy these days when I tell you I am taking my 
twenty-one nurses into Germany with the Third Army. We have 
been selected, as a hospital unit, for this work and feel very proud 
of the honor. We have been most fortunate during our six months 
“on the road” to have been in every big push that has been made 
and finished with our boys in the big battle of the Argonne. It 
has been such a comfort, too, to have the entire unit kept intact 
throughout the period of our rush. We have had all kinds of 
experiences but have come out on top every time. 

Many of us have had the “Flu” but only one of the nurses had 
pneumonia. She was desperately ill and for three days I worried 
constantly, but thank goodness she has recovered and is now in the 
South for her convalescence. 

The W. E. News follows us and is great fun. It is like a letter 
from home to read about our old friends at home. We have seen 
a number of our W. E. boys at one time and another; the other day 
we saw Capt. G. C. Pratt in a nearby town. | 

Your letters аге a great joy to Miss Evans and myself. How we 
envy you the fat pay envelopes you are getting these days. But 
we really have little expense and so why worry. I can’t imagine 
ever going out to shop in a big city like New York again; the 
noise of Paris or even Bar-le-Duc gets on my nerves. So perhaps 
I shall stay over here for a year or so after the war, trying to get 
used to living in undestroyed towns and accustomed to the noise of 
a big city. 

We have been located at the very edge of the Argonne for the 
past two months in a comfortable Chateau with the hospital bar- 
racks built around the grounds. It is very attractive and especially 
во on account of the stoves and real fireplaces in the house. The 
cold days and colder nights have no terror for us now. It has been 
pretty hard on the poor troops though. Thank goodness the worst 

art is over, and the fighting has ceased. Their courage and 

ravery has been remarkable; the obstacles they have overcome are 
unbelievable, until one actually sees what has been accomplished. 

Our orders have not come through yet but we expect to be on 
our way soon. You will hear from me somewhere in Germany,— 


Irving Avenue, and Paul Pfeifer, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Pfeifer, of 919 South Bishop | 
Sttreet. | | 

The young men became acquainted when as 
youngsters each had his amateur wireless 
outfit. Each sent and received m and 
each picked up the other's flashings. This led 
to a friendship that grew after they enlisted 
together in the radio school at Great Lakes 
alinost as soon as war was declared. 

Last Julv, still inseparable, they were sent 
to the Navy Department at Washington. 
Last summer Schnell came to Chicago on 
furlough and married Miss Pauline Rahn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rahn, of 
2220 Roscoe Boulevard. She is now in Chi- 
cago with her parents. 


When two wireless operators were wanted 
for President Wilson’s ship Schnell and 
Pfeifer were chosen. Their families here are 
quite happy in the distinction conferred upon 
them. 


Pfeifer worked in the Output Divis- 
ion of the Telephone Apparatus Shops before enlisting 
for Government radio service. Schnell formerly worked 
in the Output Division of the Cable, Rubber and In- 
sulating Shops. 


P. S. Pfeifer 


you know that squib, “This way for America, via Berlin,” well, 
that is our road. The Season’s Greetings to you all; this will be 
a real Thanksgiving for us over here. 

Much love from the old W. E. trio, Miss Evans, Lieut. Grace and 
me. 


West Street Boys All Survive Fighting 
ERGEANT GEORGE F. GRICE, Company А, 
S 319th Signal Battalion (the Radio company 
formed at West Street), has written a few lines to 
the News. The sentence in his letter which stands out 


most prominently is this: 


“We are all returning, none the worse for our trip, although 
some of the boys were in lively places most of the time.” 


If Sergeant Grice had written a thousand words, he 
could not have said anything which would have been 
more satisfactory to the friends of the boys from West 
Street than those contained in the sentence just quoted. 


The News in No Man's Land 


HEN you have always wanted something, it 
must be soul satisfying to get plenty of it when 
it finally comes your way. Corporal Frank 


Cada, 12th Infantry, formerly in Department 6756, 


Hawthorne, writes from France: 


“I have had quite an experience the last two months. I have been 
in a place 1 was always longing to go and I certainly got plenty 
of it—many narrow escapes and saw lots of things I’ll never forget. 

“I am now attending a signal school, and guess whom I met 
there? Two Hawthorne boys—George Emerson, who used to work 
for Fisher in Section 35-4 and Joe Hinch, from the Employment 
Department. 

“Another miracle happened. One of the sergeants in our com- 
pany found a piece of the Western Electric magazine with my 
picture in it, so he cut out the picture and sent it to me. It seems 
that the WESTERN Execraic News gets all over. Just think of it 
floating in No Man’s Land. Maybe one of the Boches had it in his 
hand, because two days before it was handed to me the spot where 
it was picked up was occupied by the Germans.” 
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Lieut. Haskins Decorated 


. T HILE in the 
W: hemical 
methods de- 
partment at Haw- 
thorne, Joseph  F. 
Haskins was univer- 
sally considered a very 
fine young man, but 
we understand that he 
had not proved at all 
popular with the 
Huns up to the time 
the armistice was 
signed. Our grounds 
for this understand- 
ing are the Croix de 
Guerre conferred up- 
| on him by the French 
for conspicuous bravery and the following citation pre- 
sented when he was transferred to the American forces 
when the French Escadrille, with which he had been 
serving for about two months. Here is a translation of 
the citation: 
*Chief of Squadrons, De la Morlais, Commanding the 18th 
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Lieut. Joseph F. Haskins 


e Escadore, cites to the order of the Escadore Haskins, Joseph F., 


First Lieutenant, Pilot Escadrille 184: 


“Excellent pilot officer, impressing everyone by his calm courage. 
On the 12th of August, in spite of most unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions, gave proof of the greatest endurance by leading his 
expedition with success. He has often returned with many shots 
in his machine. He has carried out successfully several bombings 
and machine gun attacks at a low altitude. 


“Chief of Squadron, 
“Commanding Escadre 18, 

(Signed) *De La Morlais." 
. Lieutenant Haskins left Hawthorne June 28, 1917, 
to enter military service. He received his ground school 
training at Ohio State University. Later he was com- 
missioned first lieutenant and assigned to the French 
Escadrile. When American units were formed he was 
transferred to the 96th Aero Squadron. 


Herman J. Rudolph Gassed 


The official casualty list of December 12 contained 
the name of Herman J. Rudolph among the severely 
gassed. Private Rudolph, who formerly worked in the 
twister department of the cable plant at Hawthorne, 
is a member of Company K, 182nd Infantry. A letter 
received from him shortly before he was put out of the 
fighting, shows that the regiment had been seeing about 
all there was to see in the way of action. He writes: 


“Twisting wire is a cinch compared with the task of stretching it 
out over No Man’s Land, as I did one night when I was detailed 
to help establish a listening post. We laid some 2,000 yards of 
pairs, 

"I am at present in the lines living in a dugout some 25 feet 
under the ground. We have built a small stove and now we warm 
up our meals when they come up somewhat cold. We also toast 
bread or fry it in bacon grease, and, believe me, it goes good. 

“We had some trip up this time. The first night we hiked in 
һ rainstorm, and it was as dark a night as ever I have seen. I 
could not see the man in front of me. Each of us exposed a shiny 
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piece of equipment, so that the man behind us could see something 
to follow. We finished our hike the next night, when it was still 
pouring. It rained for five successive days thereafter and it was 
also rather cold, so we kept in our dugouts most of the time. 

“I have seen some of the fronts where the fiercest battles have 
taken place. You have probably read of our regiment doing well 
and of some men being decorated for bravery. 

“In the front lines at night it is a sight to see the illuminating 
bombs, star shells, signal lights, flares, and the flashes of the big 
guns. It reminds one of a Fourth of July celebration. 

“But it will seem great to get back and see the Plant all lighted 
up and the big towns with their many lights. All fires and lights 


are extinguished here after dark. Even the automobiles run with- 
out lights.” 


Readers of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News will be inter- 
ested in the following quotations from the Chicago 
Evening American of November 29 relative to Captain 
E. W. Vickery, formerly in the foreign service division 
of the general merchandise department, Hawthorne: 


The overseas mail is in, and there's news of some of the Chicago 
Evening American’s representatives over there, contained in letters 
from Corp. Jess Krueger, Radio Intelligence Section, Second Army; 
from Lieut. A. L. Sloan, Signal Corps, and from Capt. H. Armand 
DeMasi, with the American Legation in Lisbon. Corp. Krueger's 
letter is among the first received since the signing of the armistice. 

Krueger sends news of the last shgt of the war. 


*By the time you receive this letter," he says, *you will probably . 
have heard of as many ‘last shots’ as there are ‘first robins’ or sea 
serpents at Atlantic City." But I'm going to enter another candi- 
date, and ГЇЇ vouch for him, as I was pretty close when it occurred. 
He is Capt. Earl W. Vickery, of Oak Park, who, as a civilian, is 
an official of the Western Electric Company. 

“Capt. Vickery, who was recently transferred from the 182d 
Infantry to the staff of the Second Army,* was at the front on the 
morning of November llth. By ‘front’ I mean the Meuse sector 
held by the Americans. He was walking through the trenches of 
the 865th (colored) Infantry—trained at Camp Dodge—when Col. 
John Greer, the commander, gave the order to cease firing. 

* *How would you like to fire the last shot with me?’ the Colonel 
asked Capt. Vickery. The latter quickly said he would like it, and 
the two officers made their way to a section of the trenches con- 
taining the mortars. 

“Each took a shell. At exactly one minute before 11 o’clock the 
Colonel gave the word and dropped his explosive into the ‘stove 
pipe’. Capt. Vickery followed suit a fraction of a second later and 
his projectile was last to be sent over the enemy lines. 

“That was the official last shot of the war as far as this district 
was concerned. It was fired between Bouxieres and Dommartin, 
a spot where the ‘whizz bangs’ were hitting pretty regularly just 
before the finish. It is close to Metz.” 


* Captain Vickery was appointed A. C. of 8. G-5 Headquarters, Second 
Army, A. E. F., to have charge of inspection the training of troops in the 
support and reserve lines. 


Herbert C. Markuson, De- 
partment 6086, Hawthorne, 
was severely wounded in the 
right knee on July 18. After 
recovering at a hospital in 
London, he returned to his 
regiment and remained until 
an attack of rheumatism 
again incapacitated him. At 
last reports he was in a base 
hospital in France. 

Lieutenant Markuson is a member of Company K, 
182nd Infantry, the old 2nd Regiment, Illinois National 
Guard. He was called for duty in the United States 
Army July 23 and advanced rapidly in the service, 
rising from private to the rank of first lieutenant. 


Herbert C. Markuson 
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To Employees Returning From Military Service 
December 11, 1918. 


EN having been given leave of absence for military service who have been honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who desire to again take up work in the Company should make application within 
thirty days after they are mustered out. 

If possible, they will be promptly assigned to work for which their previous experience qualified them, 
at the rate of pay which others are then being paid for similar work. 

If it is not possible to assign them to work immediately, they will be placed on a preferred list until 
such time as business conditions enable us to take them on. During their continuance on this preferred 
list they will enjoy the same rights with respect to the Employees’ Benefit Plan as they had while in 
the service of the United States, and they may take other employment. 

When they are notified of a vacancy they should present themselves for work at the time stated, 
and failing to present themselves for ten days thereafter, their leave of absence shall terminate. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED. 
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(А) — Army. (N)—Navy. (M)— Marine Corps. (MM)—Merchant Marine. (C)—Canadian Army. (B)—British Army. (F)—French Army. (. M.) 
—Y. M. C. А. (R.C.)—Red Cross. (P)—Polish Ашу. 
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Young, D. A. (N) Kullal, F. (A) Walker, H. J. (N) Gannon, M. J. (A) Patten: H. (A) roadway 
Young, J. V. (A Keckeison, J. A. (A) Weber, W. C. (A) Grochowski, Р.Р. (A) Phillips, G. W. (N) Burrell, A. R. (N) 
Zenner, W. T. (N) Kraft. N. (A) Walker, Н. M. (N) Husbands, H. I. (A) Peterson, B. E. (A) Burt, G. A. (A) 
Zonlick, J. J. (A) Kubielski, F. (A) West, W. F. КА Ногіоп, С. А. (А) Paxton, L. J. (А) Crandell, R. L. (A) 
Kolar, H. J. (A) Wright, H. N. (А) Homer, L. A. (N) Poole, В ) Cross, W. B. (A) 
Clerical Branch Kane, F. J. (N) Whitehead, L. S. (А) . Hildebrand, A. (A) Primm, E. J. (A) Ewing, 
Kerrigan, H. J. (A) Whire, J. (A) Hemphill, C. G. (A) Pickett. J. (A) Gates, (A) 
Arp, L. B. (A) Kissane, A. (A). Wichman, O. J. (A) Hulau, Plas, A James, Н. (A) 
Appleman, E. (A) Keller, B. (A) Wend, H. P. (N) Hamper, W. J. (A) Piasecki, 8. (A) Lafferty, J. P. (A) 
Allyn, A. N. (A) Kurck, W. (A) West, L. Н. (A) Hage, J. (А) Рарро, M. (A) Lamperti, F. А. (N) 
Anderson, А. E. (N) Kennedy, J. А. (А) Ychr, H. А. (А) Hage, w. О. (A) Quitman, J. P. (A) Lumley. €. E. (A) 
Allen, 0.85 (8) (A) Kull, F. C. H. (A) Hob. J. N. "Po m Richards, H. (А) Mayo, A Jr. (А) 
„©, aylor, . А 1 oh, J. N. Roake, . . N тгїв, N 
Adams, W. D. Karnshaw, H. W. (A) Production Branch Hennessey. J.P. (A) Reagan, L. B. (A) МО ек, W. À. (X) 
Bartisal, A. (A) Liber, J. (A) Aldridge, J. A. (A) : Hurt, M. J. (N) Richardson, J. (A) Reddall, H. H. (N) 
Brandt, 8. B. (A) Lindeen, C. (A) Aiken. R. B. (A) Harker, J. (А) Rathe, А. W.(A) Schaumberg, С. (A) 
Brann. A. (А) Lindell. C. (A) Ayers, V. W. (A) Harazin, J. F. (A) Robinson, D. Е. (A) Whelan, J. J. (A) 
Buchanan, W. H. (A) Lodding, W. (A) Arnold, D. E. (N) Herzfeldt, Н. (А) Ratke, J. S. (A) 
Breda, W. J. (А) Lorden, J. (A) Albright, R. B. (A) Hayes, G. W. (A) Rennhack. A. A. (A) Hawthorne 
Beegers, A. F. (А) Lemandowski, L. (N) Anstett, G. L. (A) Hoogakken, J. (A) Reed. C. M. (A) * 
Berry. J. H. (А) Lennstrum, A. (A) Anderson, N. A. (A) Huff, A) Sindelar, G. F. (A) Lamprecht, E. р. ) 
Buse, H. H. (A) Leusch, F. (A) Applegate, R. L. (A) Hauptman, J. (A) Schultz. W. C. (A) Jackson, F. 8. (M) 
Burian, F. T Latus, J. (А) Anders, А. (А) Helmerich, W. Н. (А) Slater, М. С. (А) Reitz, С. E. (A 
Berger, D. (А Lodding, W. W. (A) Angelucci, Р. (A) Henderer, A. M. (A) Symons, E. C. (A) Ryan, E. A. (А) 
Brandt, (A) Millekin, G. W. (A) Beckley, C. О. (A) Hajik, A. (A) Swanson, H. J. (A) 
Cichy, G. I. (A) Mueller, G. E. (А) Brinkman, P. P. (A) Hadny, J. V. Shemick, E. E. (А) Treasury 
Cornell, H. (A) Magrady, J.J. (A) Baker, F. J. (N) Jennenga, N. L. (A) Schwager, L. C, (А) D ABE 
Cork, N. ©. (A) Markuson, H. C. (A) Brocker, 8. C. (RC) Jensen, W. (A) Schuck, A. H. (A) epartmen 
Carneny, H. L. (N) Martens. H. H. (A) Bielby, 8. (A) Jemison, H. (A) St. Pierre, A. A. N vo 1195 
Carlisle, F. (A) Martin, E. W. (A) Brandenburg, F. W. (A) Janke, B. A. (A) Skitt, E. J. (A) ew r 
Caroll, J. A. (N) Maddru, H. J. (A) Bie?wirth, E. D. (A) Johnson, J. M. (А) * Sobota. L. (А) Broadway 
Cihlar, J. (N) Maddru A. (A) Bibler, M. B. (A) Johnson, E. (A) Smith, T. д. (А) Horn, K. W. (А) 
Garney, F. (M) McLeod, E. E. (А) Bell, A. L. (N) Johnson, J. F. (A) Sundt, E. F. (A) yee 
Carbutt, (N) McCarthy (N) Buckholz, C. J. (N) Johnson, W. A. (A) Schmidt, W. А. (M) 1 
Chandler, G. L. (A) Moran, E. S. (N) Bowden. L. D. (A) Jackson, W. F. (A) Swain, H. C. (N) Lega 
Callahan, W. J. (N) Murphy. R. O. (A) Bosikowski, J. Р. (A) Krentz, К. K. (N) Stachacz, E. F. (A) Department 
Capek, О. (A) Maguire, H. W. (A) Benes, E. J. (A). Kolsky, W. (A) Shane, R. W. (N) N 
Cling, W. a McCormick, H. B. (N) Brown, . (М) Kretlow, J. F. (N) Strand, J. J. (А) Botsrom, J. E. (A) 
Cartwright, H. B. (A) Murphy, T. F. (A) Bangs, S. E. (A) Kurtz, P. J. (N) nder, (A Davies, T. 
Capouch, Е. J. (А) Matey, A. Biggio, A. R. (A) Kennedy, R. J. (A) Silowski, T. A. (A) Fiezgerald, C. Н. (A) 
Drew, E. V. (В. C.) Monteith, C. A. (A) Barnsley, J. W. (A) Kaiserlek, J R Smith, J N Helland, E. W. (N) 
De Koster, S McCarthy, C. B. (А) Bunnell, W. W. (А) Kiefer, C. A) Sears, J. E. Pratt, G. C. (A) 
Deardorff, N) Mandricks, W. (A) Borgeson, А. B. (A) Kelly, D. B. (A) Schmidt, H. V. (А) Webster, A. G., ЈГ. (N) 
Donarski, J. V. (A) McCutchan, L. C. (A) Bukowski, J. (A) Kaczorowski, L. (N) Skubic, E. F. (A) 
Demski, V. A. (A) Martin, F. P. (A) Bowski, A. (A) Kraft, E. T. (A) Tichy, A. J. (А) Executive 
Doyer, С. Н. (А) Mazer, Н. E. Bienick, A. (A) Kummerow, G. H. Tuhey, J. (N) 
Davies, J. N. (A) Matejorsky, J. C. (A) Bettejewski, J. (A) Kratzer. N. (A) | Thurston, A. 8. (A Department 
Darling, P. H. (N) McCraskon, E. C. (A) Brotje, G. (A) Koch. M. (A) Thunberg, А. R. (N) 
Dowgiale, V. A. (N) Malone, J. (À) Cheney, J. (N) Keating. C. L. (A) Tridge, F. (А) New York—195 
Dougherty, D. (А) Mayer, P. (ЇЧ) Carlson, J. А. (A) Kertowake. O. C. (A) Thompson, J. (A) Broadway 
Dolies, F. W. (A) Madigan, E. F. (A) Crosby, N. (A) Kirby. D. (A) Tezaskos. A. (A) . | n 
Dumphy, G. J, (A) Matjorsky, J. (A) Carter, O. E. Kuchcinski, S. B. (A) Vachta, J. F. (A) Ferrari, S. P. (A) 
Devine, J. F. (A) Mourek. А. (A) Cerney, F. W. (A) Kouba, F. (A) Vogt. W. (A 
Drake, W. E. (A) McDaniel, R. L. (A) Carns, R. Ө. (A) Kastner. T. . (A) Vanginder, F. L (A) Hawthorne 
De Vos, (A Nikes. W. (A) Caprata. C. L. (A) Koch. E. J. (A) Weiler, W. W. (A) Branstater, H. F. (A) 
Dempucy, T. F. (А) Nowak, T. A, СА) Cross, J. А. (А) Kuchar, C. (A) Walsh, I. D. (A) Collins, B. J. (А) 
Donahue, T. (A) Negrick, P. (А) Curley, J. W. (N) Kazieski, L. (А) Walsh, В. (А) Foard, J. W. (A) 
Dykhius, Ё. N (А) Newberg. L. (A) Cisar, G. E. (ЇЧ) Kizaur, Н. (А) Williams, L. W. (A) Malone, E. A. (М) 
Donst, (А) Nutrowski, C. (A) Corrigan, S. (A) Lemm, C. (N) Wiebe, W. R. (N) Eliot, D. F. G. (A) 
Elman, J. e A) Кор. НЕ со 1705 (N A D „ e on (N) ' 
Euson, S. M. ( uebner, E.C. ( ilson, L. €. artua, D. W. Vellek, F. ° 
Ebson, S. M. Norman, E. В. (N) Carpenter, О. (А) Lerch, Н. (N) Whiteomb, G. N. (A) Western Electric 
Echor, E. A. (A) Naramore, E. F. (N) Conlon, B. (A) Lynch. S. F. (A) Zuse, F. (A) International 
Eiks, А) Nudson, T. R (A) Cotter, (M) Lenick, P. (A) Zajic, A. E. (A) 
Ek. (A) Norgang, G. N. (A) Coelln, Н. A. (А) Morency, G. A. (А) Zirngibl, J. F. Company 
Eladky, L. F. (A) Novotny, J. F. (N) Carlson, C. H. (A) Mosher, A. Al s 
Ferretti (A) Nelson, A. H. (A) Carpenter, O. ы, Millington, R. M. (A) Employment and New York—195 
Foround, : (N) Olson, E. E. (4) Dougherty, G. T. (A) McCarville. T. J. (N) Welfare Branch Broadway 
Ferkrats, L. (A) Olsen, H. (N) Dunne, W. F. (A) Маскеу, H. (A) | О. (A 
Fischer, E. F. (A) O'Day. D. J. (A) Doner, J. E. (A) Mahon, O. J. (A) Albano, N. (A) Hastings, H. C. (A) 
Greene. C. O'Toole. T. (A) Doran, A. P. (A) McElroy, W. H. (A) Alloway, F. L. (A) Higgins. E. C. (А) 
Gourley, В. W. (A) Phelps. T. W. (A) Durkin, G. L. (N) Monken, E. J. (A) Bennett. E. (N) Jarrett, E. L. (A) 
Goethe, W. A. (A) Paulson, B. (A) De Graw, A. E. (A) Murray, J. P. (A) Baxter. D. (A) Munson, C. H. (A) 
Glenn, W. F. (N) . Panosh, L. С. (A) Downs, M. (A) Miskelly, D. (A) Bailey, A. 8. (A) Olson, P.H. (A) 
Grandquist, Н. (A) Pawson, J. T. (A) Daugherty, L. R. (A) McClellan, D. (A) Brems, C. H. (N) Walker, R. T. (A) 
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To Be Awarded in January 


TWENTY YEARS 


Bessler, J., New York, Distributing................... January 20 
Burns, J. E., New York, Distributing................. а 28 


Ross, A., Hawthorne, 6805..... J TEN EE “ 3 
Thompson, G. S., Hawthorne, 7383................... “ 3 
Sullivan, Maggie, Hawthorne, 6820.................... “ 5 
Tick, J., Hawthorne, 6305............................ “ 16 
Wilke, Delia, Hawthorne, 7894....................... xi 24 
Molitor, G., Hawthorne, 9505......................... dn 26 
Shelstrom, A. L., Hawthorne, 5967................... " 81 
FIFTEEN YEARS 
Craig, N. G., Hawthorne, 6887........................ January 4 
Young, Luella, Hawthorne, 7480...................... “ 5 
Sims, G. H., Hawthorne, 6024........................ “ 11 
Brazelton, C., Hawthorne, 6487....................... “ 17 
Jacob, R., Hawthorne, 6878.......................... 21 
Carter, H. G., Сіпсіппан............................ s 12 
McPherson, G. B., New York, Distributing............ " 1 
Marshall, Н. P., New York, 195 Broadway........... " 1 
Swayze, F. H., New York, 195 Broadway.............. Ёё 1 
TEN YEARS 
Morris, M., А Папа. „2.2... ра January 12 
McMullen, J. H., Boston. m 26 
Galivan, Bessie, СМсадо............................. “ 20 
Caldwell, F. G., Dallas....................... Nea 4 
Zercher, S, БаШав................................... З 18 
Busch, C., New York, Distributing................... “ 7 
Wagner, J., New York, Distributing................. я T 
Creavin, T., New York, Engineering.................. ed 27 
Sullivan, J. F., New York, Engineering “ 12 
Hageman, J., St. Louis. р нея “ 15 


Wild, C, Hawthorne, 6305........................... January 21 
Kasprzak, T., Hawthorne, 5736............. addo adir ies i 21 
Domkoski, L., Hawthorne, 5350....................... "s 25 
Webber, L. M., Hawthorne, 5906..................... le 25 
Waiss, Agnes, Hawthorne, 6651...................... = 26 
Gamberole, N., Hawthorne, 6372..................... " 26 
Brookins, C. W., Hawthorne 5771.................... “ 27 
Martirane, T., Hawthorne, 6889....................... " 21 
Linde, Lizzie; Hawthorne, 6640....................... lus 28 
Mack, F., Hawthorne, 6889........................... e 29 
Stolle, F. C, Hawthorne, 6483........................ ais 6 
Johnson, J. E, Hawthorne, 6358..................... “ 6 
Mueller, F. E., Hawthorne, 5917..................... j 7 
Kavanaugh, J. P., Hawthorne, 6338.................. “ 7 
Campbell, J. R., Hawthorne, 6386..................... us 11 
Chamblin, W. F., Hawthorne, 6109.................... st 11 
Hauprecht, F. T., Hawthorne, 6460................... “ 11 
Hoffman, J. A, Hawthorne, 6344..................... н 11 
Genbara, S., Hawthorne, 5850........................ s 11 
Voss, G., Hawthorne, 6883....,...................... i 11 
Cook, A., Hawthorne, 5771........................... © 12 
Svenson, Emma, Hawthorne, 7393.................... 12 
MacEwen, Cora M., Hawthorne, 6074................. bk 18 
Robertson, Jessie, Hawthorne, 7398................... ЕЕ 18 
Federico, C., Hawthorne, 6842........................ vi 14 
Halbrstat, F., Hawthorne, 6301....................... i 14 
Heywood, F. A., Hawthorne, 5378.................... “ 14 
Dalton, J. J., Hawthorne, 6640....................... * 18 
Christen, W., 6338, Hawthorne....................... 5 18 
Catsulis, E., Hawthorne, 6822........................ н 18 
Palmer, J., Hawthorne, 6832......................... s 18 
Wallwin, J., Hawthorne, 7899999398882 " 19 
Griswold, A. S., Hawthorne, 6858..................... 5 19 


— e 


J. Tick 


There is nothing in a name, 
after all. If there was Joseph 
Tick would be a watchman. 
(Listen to your Ingersoll a min- 
ute if you don’t see why.) But, 
anyway, never mind. For, as a 
matter of fact Joe is a skilled 
woodworker in the woodwork mill department at Haw- 
thorne. 

Mr. Tick learned his trade in the old Clinton Street 
shop, where he took up work in January, 1899. Joe 
says that if he had a dollar for every sub. set he had 
made, he could afford to quit wishing for the rest of his 
life. During one period, in particular, he was making 
them night and day, for orders were numerous and work- 
men not to be had. On one rush job Joe worked 24 
hours straight. Later orders came from the superin- 
tendent that the men must not be allowed to put in long 
hours overtime, even if the work should never catch 
up to schedule, so Mr. Joe Tick once more got acquainted 


wtih Mr. Bed Tick. 


However, as time went by, Joe graduated from sub. 
set work. He is now operating a three-drum sander, a 
machine used in preparing switchboard lumber for var- 
nishing. And it requires a very skillful and careful oper- 
ator to turn out work that will pass eur lynx-eyed in- 
spectors. However, Joe isn’t worrying any on that 
account. He does the kind of work that gets by. 

Mr. Tick is going to start the new-year right by pin- 
ning on a 20-year service badge this month. 


С. S. Thompson 


С. S. Thompson entered the 
employ of the Company on Jan- 
uary 8, 1899, as a repair man 
in the wire insulating depart- 
ment at New York. He was a 
good repair man all right, but 
he wanted something hard. At 
that time, putting the lead sheath on stranded cable 
was not considered child's play as the sheath was ex- 
truded in the form of a long pipe and the cable was 
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pulled through it by “man strength and awkwardness,” 
so “G. S.” hied himself, in October, 1899, to the lead- 
covered cable department at New York, where he sup- 
plied a little of “тап (main) strength” and not a little 
of the “awkwardness.” 

In April, 1908, he was transferred to Hawthorne 
where the man strength was replaced by gigantic 
hydraulic presses and the “awkwardness” was entirely 
absent. If some one with a statistical turn of mind were 
writing this record no doubt you would be informed that 
enough cable had been made under Mr. Thompson’s 
supervision to encircle this battle-scarred globe a large 
number of times, or to provide a suspension bridge across 
the Atlantic capable of supporting all of Pershing’s vic- 
torious millions. In spite of the tremendous output 
required from his department, he still finds time to do 
some expert gardening. He also ran for alderman once 
and out of 9,000 votes polled for all candidates, he 
received all but 8,855. 


He just finished a winning battle with influenza if for 
no other reason than to receive his 20-year service but- 
ton this month. 


John Bessler 


Although he has been with the 
Company for a score of years, 
John Bessler is far from being an 
old man. He began in January, 
1899, at the age of twenty-six, 
which makes him only forty-six 

- years of age to-day, and even Dr. 
Osler китү call that old. So the News won’t do so 
either. 


Inspection of one sort or another has been John’s 
business since he became an employee of the Western. 
His first work was in the inspection department, later on 
he became inspector of transmitters, and now, although 
still domiciled at West Street, is working in the inspec- 
tion department of the New York distributing house. 


J. E. Burns 


Plenty of people have worked twenty years for the 
Western Electric Company, but few, if any, of them 
have as close to a 100 per cent. attendance record, as J. 
E. Burns, who may be found up in the shop at West 
Street. 

Since his name first was written on the Company’s pay- 
roll, on January 23, 1899, he has been.late just three 
times and has been out for a day only once. That is a 
record in which Mr. Burns takes great pride, and the 
readers of the New. undoubtedly will concede that he is 
justified in so doing. 

Just at present when Mr. Burns comes in promptly 
every morning he sets to work adjusting instruments, 
and keeps it up until time to quit. His normal rate of 
speed is 500 instruments a day. 
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A. L. Shelstrom 


In the early days of the equip- 
ment engineering department 
pienics, held а few miles out 
from Hawthorne, one of the 
features used to be а heavy- 
weight boxing contest between 
A. Victim and Art Shelstrom, 
“the Englewood terror.” Of late years these bouts have 
languished, because most of the possible victims know 
a little too much about Art’s pugilistic performances. 

That, however, is strictly by the way, for persons 
meeting Shelstrom would never suspect him of carrying 
a wallop up his sleeve for them. There is nothing pug- 
nacious about Art—and his size is a sufficient deterrent 
to any pugnacity from the party of the second part. 


Mr. Shelstrom began work at Clinton Street in 1899 
and was first put into the shops to get some practical 
experience before entering the drafting department. A 
few months later he was transferred to drafting work, 
which has been his field ever since, with the exception of a 
few month’s work in the production department. He 
was an expert on power switchboards when the Com- 
pany was in that line of business. The layout of the 
Gary steel mills, the Majestic Theatre in Chicago and 
many other large jobs were his work. 

When power work was abandoned in 1910, Mr. Shel- 
strom was transferred to telephone switchboard draft- 
ing. He is now in charge of a section of the equipment 
drafting department. | | 

As you can figure for yourself, 1919 minus 1899 
equals а 20-year service button, which Art. will receive 
this month. 


G. Molitor 


Did you ever know a pessimistic pessimist? At the 
bottom they are really the most cheerful chaps imagi- 
nable, for while most of us can only rejoice when things 
go right, they can rejoice when everything goes wrong, 
because see?—what did they tell you? 

One of these pretended gloomsters is George Molitor 
of our installation branch. When George is completely 
enveloped in gloom he is supremely happy. But he 
don't fool any of his friends with that bluff—not a bit 
of it. 

In the first place, he isn't а consistent pessimist. А 
real pessimist ought to sit tight and' wait for everything 
to go wrong, but George is one of those fellows who mix 
right into difficulties and make everything go right. 
And anyone who can make those two billion or more 
twisted wires of a switchboard go right has to be on to 
his job, too. 

George is. He worked up through the switchboard 
wiring and factory cabling departments, and he knows 
switchboards inside and out. 

Mr. Moliter is a division foreman of the Southern 
District. He gets a two-star service button this month. 
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A. Ross 


If you ever attempted to make a dining-room table 
out of two barrels, an old leg and five cents’ worth of 
10-peny nails, as outlined in the “household hints” of 
your favorite magazine, you realize that cabinet making 
is a very touchy job, and you probably would question a 
statement that a man can work at it 20 years and 
still remain good-natured. To overcome your skepticism 
we shall introduce you to Albert Ross, who began work 
in our New York shops in 1899. 

Mr. Ross is a skilled cabinet maker and has, of course, 
always worked at that trade during his career with the 
Company. In 1907 he came to Hawthorne when the 
switchboard wood-working department was transferred 
from New York. * AI" located with his family at Lyons, 
I]., about six miles west of the works, where he has 
one of the finest embryo farms to be found anywhere. 
He raises everything, from rabbits to radishes, and 1з 
besides raising a nice little family of Rosses. 
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Delia Wilkie 


Miss Delia Wilke is a “fancy” worker in more ways 
than one. She does pretty fancy work with a needle and 
she also does some pretty fancy work with a magnet 
wire insulating machine. But then, she has had quite 
a bit of experience in both lines. She enlisted in the 
services of the Company January 24, 1899, and was 
assigned to the insulating magnet wire department at 
Clinton Street under Foreman George DuPlain. She 
moved to Hawthorne at the time of the transfer of the 
Clinton Street shops to the factory. In 1908 she was 
transferred back to Clinton Street and then again 
transferred to Hawthorne in 1910, where she is now 
located in Department 7394. Miss Wilke has not had a 
photograph made for a “long time” and you know how 
the styles were then. She couldn’t be persuaded to fur- 
nish one of her earlier ones, although she hasn’t changed 
a bit except for her mode of dress. She gets her 20- 
year button this month. 


Four Fifteen- Year Men 


H. P. Marshall 


* e 


C. Brazelton 


This Group Consists of Some of Uncle Sam's Naval Cost Experts Who Were Stationed at Hawthorne to Check Costs on Naval Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Sets Made for the Government 
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ulous turn of mind or otherwise, either knows per- 

sonally, or knows of, Eddy Maier. There are sev- 
eral reasons—in addition to being an all-round sport, 
baseball enthusiast, rancher and hail-fellow-well-met, 
Maier owns a plant in Los Angeles which, until Decem- 
ber Ist was turning out a brand of liquid refreshment— 
calléd Maier's Select, and which partakers stated was 
better than the kind that Made Milwaukee Famous.” 


Maier has a ranch up in the hills near Los Angeles 
and the coyotes have been quite bad in that region. 
They are too cunning to be trapped, and too shy to be 
shot by day, but a high-powered rifle back of a Western 
Electric Davis Floodlight at night, mounted on a tower 
such as shown in the picture, makes coyote food for the 
buzzards. Maier is the man holding the rifle.* 


А мош every one in California, whether of a · bib- 


* Has he been sampling his own stuff, or do California coyotes 
have wings?—Ed. 
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. ginning in 1869 through the 
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Around the Circuit 


Los Angeles 


New Orleans | 
HE New Orleans house moved recently from the 
building which had been occupied for the last five 
years to а modern two-story, well-lighted building. 
By this move we were able to consolidate the recovery 
shop and the warehouse, thus eliminating the daily dray- 
age between the two. A switch track is also added to our 
resources, while the advantages of а two-story building 
over а four-story one are too well-known in Western 
Electric circles even to be discussed. 
The move was accomplished so speedily that it was not 
necessary to apologize to a single customer for delayed 
shipments on account of the change in location. "This 


The New New Orleans House 


may not seem unusual to other houses who have made 
record moves, but on the day we started at least sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the new building was still occupied 
by the former tenant. 

True to their reputation, the employees responded 
without a hitch or a murmur; they came to work early 
in the morning, and worked until late at night with а 
speed that would tax the determination of most men, 
even when endured for only two or three days. This 
task lasted two weeks, but not one of the men who bore 
the brunt was late or absent during the period. 


Savannah 

An interesting talk was 
given recently by Harry B. 
Stanton, Western Electric 
sales representative, to the 
Rotary Club of Savannah 
concerning the activities of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Stanton reviewed 
the history of the company in 
a cursory fashion from its be- 


Harry B. Stanton 


high stages of its growth to a business of more than one 
hundred and fifty million dollars last year. 

Copies of the October issue of the WESTERN ELECTRIC 
News were distributed to the members of the Rotary 
Club. | 
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Cleveland 


HERE were twenty-six Western Electric men at 

| the meeting of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 

Association, held in December, at the Hotel Stat- 

ler, Cleveland, Ohio. The Western Electric sessions 

over which E. W. Rockafellow presided were attended 

by all of the delegates who were keenly interested in the 
subjects discussed. 


Chicago 
HE former associates of Frank A. Ketcham, in 
| the Chicago house and other central district 
houses, gave a dinner in honor of his appointment 
to the position of General Sales Manager on December 
3rd, at the Chicago Athletic Association. 

After the dinner Mr. Ketcham talked about his career 
with the Company. E. W. Rockafellow, Assistant Gen- 
eral Sales Manager; E. J. Wallis, District Manager at 
San Francisco; W. H. Quirk, Manager at Cincinnati; 
W. J. Drury, Manager at Cleveland, and C. D. Wilkin- 
son, Manager at Minneapolis, also spoke. Special songs 
were printed for the occasion, and Mr. Ketcham received 
various telegrams of congratulation, among them being 
some “signed” by William Hohenzollern, Woodrow 
Wilson, George Hull Porter, and “Silk Hat Harry” of 
the Government Department. 


Those who were present at the meeting were: 


W. H. Rosenberg, A. M. Collins, G. J. Cossmann, B. S. Culp, 
G. E. Cullinan, W. J. Drury, A. C. Fredbloom, E. R. Gilmore, 
J. H. Gleason, W. P. Hoagland, E. S Holmes, F. J. Kastner, 
G. H. Lounsbery, R. E. McEwen, H. A. Metzger, A. G. Nabors, 
H. L. Nash, W. H. Quirk, T. J. Rider, C. E. Roberts, E. W. 
Rockafellow, G. R. Slater, W. J. Speer, W. H. Tompkins, J. T. 
Valenta, Н. B. Vanzwoll, J. T. West, W. Weiss, C. D. Wilkinson, 
F. J. Wallis. 
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Above—A Welcome Sight That Greets Our Eyes Nowadays. The 
“Mauretania” Bringing Home Troops 


Below—A Card Which Came Drifting Through the Payroll De- 
partment on the Great and Glorious “Eleventh of November” 


EX-EMPLOYEE’S RECORD AND LEAVING NOTICE 
TO PAY ROLL DEPT. NO. DAT 


THIS EMPLOYEE 13 LEAVING THE COMPANY, AND SHOULD RECEIVE SALARY TO 
CLOCK NUMBER 


11 


LAST n ы WORKED 


CHARACTER OF SERVICE REASON FOR LEAVING REINSTATEMENT : 


Own ACCORD NO OBJECTION 


DO NOT 


сооо PAIR | UNSATISF'Y 
RE-EMPLOY 


ت ت 
мояк Leave OF дәзатса‏ 


(FOR REASON 


4 Сме ocv GIVEN BELOW) 


CONDUCT | 


— — 
| | SUSPENDED 
ABILITY DISMISSED 


M | -Z eee eee 2 


DISCHARGED 
REMARKS (GIVE COMPLETE INFORMATION CONCERNING REASON FOR LEAVING) 
. 


замер pv. E c  ogrr. we M f ЙК aPPnovsol s 
THIS NOTICE MUST BE SENT AT ON@E TO PAY ROLL DEPT. UNDER SEAL. 
13€ GN -16) А : 
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Leaving the Richmond House on November 11th 


Richmond 
| “НЕ Richmond House was not misled into prema- 


ture celebration of peace as so many of our 
| northern brothers were, but when we knew peace 
— had come, we certainly went at it right. Early on Mon- 
zg day morning, the 11th, as many of our people as could, 
эз piled into our two trucks, all of them equipped with 
klaxons and flags. We drove up and down the main 
streets of Richmond for a while and then hustled over to 
Petersburg and Camp Lee. 


We beat the newspapers to it in Petersburg. Nobody 
pue seemed to realize what had happened, but there was 
hardly any doubt in their minds as to what had hap- 
pened after we had cruised around town а while. 


In Camp Lee, also, we found many of the soldiers 
had not yet received the news, and as we drove up and 
down the Camp streets passing out cigarettes wherever 
we saw а knot of men, we spread the glad tidings. 
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St. Louis 


Н. WADDINGTON, who is the News corre- 

E spondent at St. Louis, has been elected presi- 

? dent of the St. Louis Jovian League of Elec- 

trical Interests. The St. Louis charter of the League 

has its quarters in the Hotel Statler, and under Mr. 

Waddington's leadership is planning for an active 
scason. | 


Dallas 


enables the entire population of a distributing 

house to break into the columns of the News. The 
The next time a Peace Day comes along, some other 
house has our permission to try the same trick. The 
picture spread across the bottom of the page shows our 
general and particular appearance on November 11. 


N PEACE Day celebration is worth while when it 
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Kansas City 


HIS letter from the Dominican Republic sneaked 
right by such unimportant burgs as New York 
and Chicago, and was safely delivered to us here 


giant trucks possible makes the Western 5 
brush run at a speed: not damaging to finest 


tei- 
ing all about thie new cleaner. 


WESTERN ELECTR! 
New York O COMPANY, ma. 
Kansas City 
Other Distributing 
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in Kansas City. The Postoffice Department isn’t so bad 
after all. 
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Canada’s Victory Loan 


Northern Electric Company Workers Subscribe fo 


$128,850 Worth of Bonds 


HE Second Victory Loan of the Canadian Go- 
ernment started at 9 o'clock on October 20, and 
was ushered in by the continual blowing of all th 
factory whistles for over a period of fifteen minutes. 
The Northern Electric Company, Limited, our allied 
company in Canada, decided to finance Victory Loa 
Bonds for its employees and an employees? committee oí 
which J. E. Gilmour is the chairman, immediately sent 
out subscription cards to the different branch houses. In 
the Company’s offices in Montreal, the various Victory 
Loan posters were placed in the General Office, in the 
lobby, in the dining-room, in fact, any place where one: 
eye happened to strike. Thermometers were placed i 
different parts of the building so that the employees could 
tell at a glance how near they were gettinf to the top. 
Honor emblems were made out for each department ani 
as soon as a department obtained 75 per cent., an honor 
emblem was immediately posted outside. Keen compe 


tition was witnessed between the different departments. 


On Wednesday, November 6, at 2.15 P. M., the Com- 
pany reached the 75 per cent. mark and was thereupon 
awarded the Honor Emblem. 
Saturday, November 16, over 80 per cent. of 
ployees of the Montreal Office had subscribed 
Bonds to the amount of $128,850. 


When the Loan closed on 
the em- 
Victory 


^ — 


The Three Northern Electric Floats Which Took Part in the Montreal Victory Loan Parade on November 11th. Each Float 


Was Manned by a Dozen Girls Who Demonstrated the Manufacture of. Shells 


UST Part Or A Days OUTPUT 


MOUNTING AND PACKING 


Every day sees new evidences of the increasing 
popularity and demand for 


Western Electric 
PORTABLE SEWING MACHINES 


If you are not getting your share of this highly 
profitable business on a line that practically 
sells itself—it's not too late even now to make a 
running start. 

You can do it, too, by making full use of an 
exceptionally attractive assortment of sales helps 
that we will send to you upon request—without 
charge. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This Sewing Machine advertisement was used in the trade papers to show how well prepared 
the Western Electric Company is to fill orders for sewing machines 
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Voices from the Sky 


The Inside History of the Development of the Wireless Telephone for Airplanes 
By Edward B. Craft, Assistant Chief Engineer 


1 A J AR stories are fast becoming а drug on the 

market, and before the columns of the News 

are closed to this class of material, we wish 

to advise our readers of one phase of our war activities 

in connection with which a great deal has been done and 

very little said. The pledge of secrecy has been with- 

drawn and we are now free to tell the part the Western 

Electric organization has played in what General Squier 

has described as one of the most interesting and spec- 
tacular developments of the war. 


The radio telephone has been a subject of study by 


our organization for a number of years, and it was 
fortunate that before our country’s entry into the war 
we had a ground work of knowledge and experience 
which made it possible to 
render a real and immediate 
service in connection with 
the application of this de- 
vice to military use. 

Our readers are more or 
less familiar with the re- 
sults accomplished in 1915 
and 1916, when in co-opera- 
tion with the Navy Depart- 
ment a system of radio tele- 
phony was demonstrated, 
which permitted of success- 
ful communication between 
distant.points both on land 
and sea and culminated in 
the first Trans-Atlantic 
wireless communication by 
telephone. 


Aviator 5 with Western Electric Radio Telephone 


In 1914 and 1915 the first experiments were started 
in the laboratories at New York, and an experimental 
wireless station was established at Montauk, L. I. 
While communication had been accomplished by others 
before this date, the apparatus and systems which were 
developed at this time marked the establishment of the 
methods which have since formed the basis of all present 
day types of equipment. : 

When H. E. Shreeve, now Lt. Col. Shreeve, of the 
Signal Corps, stationed at the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
heard the words spoken at the Experimental Station at 
Arlington, and Lloyd Espenschied heard the same words 
at far distant Hawaii, a historic event was recorded and 
another milestone was set in the art of communication. 

Another event which will 

„ always loom large in the 
history of the art took 
place in the office of Major 
General Squier, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the Army, 
May 22, 1917. At a con- 
ference called by General 
Squier, there were present 
Colonel Rees of the Royal 
Air Force of Great Britain; 
Captain, now Colonel C. C. 
Culver, О. S. A., and F. B. 
| - Jewett and E. B. Craft, re- 
М spectively Chief Engineer 
and Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer of theWestern Electric 
Company. General Squier 
in his characteristic and 
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vigorous way outlined his picture of the part the 
airplane was to play in the war, and pointed out the 
value of а successful means of communication between 
battle planes when flying in squadron formation, which 
later events proved to be the ultimate development. 

On this date Colonel Jewett—for he was then in the 
military service—was ordered to proceed with the 
development of а radio communication system for use in 
aircraft. Captain Culver had for some time previous 
been an enthusiastic advocate of the possibilities of this 
form of communication for the purpose, and we imme- 
diately set to the task of outlining the requirements 
which should be met to solve the problem successfully. 
It was obvious to all of us that the developments in long 
distance radio telephony of the previous years should 
form the basis of our work. 

Within a few days the laboratories at West Street 
were seething with activity of а new sort, and men and 
materials were drafted from every department to help 
in this great and pressing problem. 

It was but a few weeks when the first makeshift 
apparatus was assembled and the first practical trial 
under the direction of H. W. Nichols was made at 
Langley Aviation Field, Hampton, Va. R. A. Heising 


and L. M. Clement made the first tests, and on July 2, 
less than six weeks after our flying start, telephone 
communication was established between an airplane in 
flight and the ground. All three of these men were 


| 

* Ж... 

Men Who Did the Bulk of the Field Work on theAir: 
Craft, L. M. 
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employed in our research laboratory at West Street. 
This was immediately followed by successful communica- 
tion between planes in the air and between ground and 
plane. 

All this sounds very simple, but it would take volumes 
to describe the innumerable experiments and heartbreak- 
ing failures before the first real successes. So far as the 
radio part of the equipment was concerned we had an 
answer in a short time. We had developed some very 
successful forms of vacuum tubes and it was a simple 
matter to assemble them with the necessary coils, con- 
densers and other apparatus that comprise the trans- 
mitting and receiving elements. Working this appara- 
tus under ordinary conditions on the ground, and in a 
swift-moving and tremendously noisy airplane, were two 
entirely different propositions. The noise of the engine 
and rushing air was such that it was impossible to hear 
one's own voice, to say nothing of the weak signals of 
the telephone receiver. 

One of the first problems was to design а head set 
which would exclude these noises, and at the same time 
permit of the reception of the telephone talk. A form 
of aviator's helmet was devised with telephone receivers 
inserted to fit the ears of the pilot or observer. Cushions 
and pads were provided for adjusting the receivers to 
the ears and the helmet fitted close to the face so as to 
prevent as far as possible, the sound being heard either 
through the ear passages or through the bony structure 
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Helmet Equipped with Radio Telephone Apparatus 


of the head, which acts as sort of a sounding board. 
A helmet, such as that illustrated, was finally developed 
and was found to solve this portion of the problem. You 
all know how sensitive the ordinary telephone trans- 
mitter is to extraneous noises, and it does not require a 
wide stretch of the imagination to picture how this 
would act alongside the exhaust of a 200 H.P. gas 
engine. А brilliant line of experimentation, largely at 


the hands of J. P. Minton of the Transmission Labora- - 


tory, resulted in a form of a telephone transmitter or 
microphone, which possessed the remarkable quality of 
being insensitive to engine and wind noises, and at the 
same time very responsive to the tones of the voice. 
With these two elements in hand, the problem was solved, 
so we thought. The fact remains, however, that three 
solid months of the hardest kind of work was necessary 
to iron out all the kinks and get the thing in shape so 
that it might be considered a practicable device for the 


everyday use of other than experts. 


The question of weight was of the utmost importance, 
and a structure which would adequately house and 
protect the delicate parts from the vibration and jars 
of flying and landing presented a difficult mechanical 
problem. Day and night work in the laboratory and 
model shop was followed by trips to the field, and many 
of our men soon reached the point where flying had no 
charms for them. Finally, in October, we reached the 
point where we thought it was time to spring it on the 
A. E. F., and accordingly Colonel Culver was sent 
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abroad with several trunk loads of the apparatus, to 
show our people overseas that we had not been aslecp 
on the job, and that we had a new tool for their use. 
Development was continued and in the early part of 
December the next historical event took place. The 
Aircraft Production Board and the joint Army and 
Navy 'Technical Boards in the course of а tour of the 
various airplane factories of the country, were favored 
by an exhibition of the apparatus at the Moraine Flying 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

To those of us who were mixed up in this little affair 
there will be three days which we will never forget. 
Colonel Carty and Colonel Jewett were in the party 
which was made up of the leading lights of the game— 
Admirals, Generals, foreign representatives and experts 
galore, all willing to be shown, but decidedly skeptical. 

Two days before the arrival of the notables, we packed 
up our gear at New York, and in company with Colonel 
Slaughter of the Radio Development Division of the 
Signal Corps, descended upon the unsuspecting village. 
Our party was made up of H. W. Nichols, R. A. Heising, 
L. M. Clement and the writer. It must be remembered 
that the idea had not yet been sold to any but the wild 
enthusiasts who had been living with the job for the past 
six months. Pilots are, to say the least, fussy as to 
what is loaded into the planes they are to fly, to say 
nothing of the trailing wires that serve as antennæ, 
'The designers and constructers hold much the same view, 
so it took a lot of manouvering and diplomatic jockex- 
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The Radio Telephone Apparatus as It Appears in Front of Pilots 
Seat in Airplane (Marked by White Line) 
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rigged up a loud-speaking receiver connected 

wan DEPARTMENT to the wireless apparatus, so that all could 
„o hear without the use of head sets. 

The planes left the ground and after what 

seemed to be an interminable length of time, 

we got the first sounds in the receiver, which 


indicated that they were ready to perform. 


December 16, 1916. 


My dear Colonel Jewett: | The spectators were only mildly interested, 
I wisn to call your attention to the and some seemed to be a bit bored. Suddenly 
letter of tue Ita instant from The Honorable, | 
FF out of the horn of the loud speaker came the 
e I wim to add my deepest words, “Hello, ground station. This is plane 
appreciation of the superb cooperative, tae : f f : 
scientific knowledge, and tne technical skill, | No. ] speaking. Do you get me all right? 
all so freely and anole heurtedly given by that Th b d Ё Е dj 1 f ded d 
part of the Bell System which is the UE е bored expression immediate y 18 , aD 
Department of the Western Electric Company, in А 
tne development of the highly technical signaling looks of amazement came over their faces. 
тыа нинин Soon we got the same signal from No. 2, and 
Will you pleuse see to it trat the the show was on. Under command.from the 
employees of your Department who have striven U 4 .1IC 
co dard during the past eigateen montns to accon ground the planes were manouvered all over 
lien tae nomena] results atta are f 1 
FBF . that part of the country. They were sent on 
and appreciated in Washington. Also permit me to A а 
extend to eson and every individual concerned zy  - scouting expeditions and reported what they 
VERE area лог гаа сасе, saw as they traveled through the air. Соп- 
Sincerely yours, ' tinuous conversation was carried on, even 


when the planes were out of sight, and finally 
. upon command they came flying back out of 
р space and landed as directed. 
From that moment the radio telephone was 
Colonel Р, 3. Jewett, sold. It was not & question after that as to 
Chief Engineer, Western Electric Company, & | 


465 West Street, 
dew Torc, I. Y. 


D 


or ral, 
Chief Signal Offer of the 


Western Electric Company, 
E. 8. CRAFT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT Caer ENGINEER 
E. M. COLPITTS 3 403 WEST STREET December 19, 1916. 
W. v. otio NEW YORK 
ASSISTANT 


ing to get our stuff aboard and into the air. 
Finally, just about dark, on the evening be- 
fore the fatal day, we did get one machine 
into the air and found that the apparatus 
worked. 

The plan was to have two planes in the air 
at one time and for the official party to listen 
in at а ground station located on the top of a 
hill near the field. That night we all congre- 
gated in one of the rooms of the hotel, and 
worked out our scenario and held a rehearsal. 
Heising was one plane and Clement the other, 
and as they sailed over the chairs, bed, ànd 
other articles of hotel furniture, we gave them 
their orders and manouvered them about as 
we hoped we would do the next day. I must 
confess that I did not sleep very well that 
night, and I have a suspicion that some of the 
others had the same experience. 'The next 
day we were out to the field bright and early, 
fussing around trying to keep busy until it 
was time for the big show. Upon the arrival 
of the exalted ones, we showed them the 
apparatus in the planes and told them what 
it was expected to do. They then went up to 
our. little station on the hill, where we had 


MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE o. SQUIER, Chief Signal Officer, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. Ce 


Му dear General Squier; 


on will.be a 
employees of the 


In donfority with your desire to extend to each 
&nd every individual concerned your best wishes for the 
future, I feel that tne best way to accomplish this will 
be through the medium of the Western Electric News, Co- 
incident with the publication of your letter, it is my 
thought to give the enployees of the Company a brief 
description of some of the work that has called forth 
the letter from the Secretary of War to Mr. Vail and your 
own letter to me, 


Wita kindest personal regards, I remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 


zz 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


195 BROADWAY 


YMEODORE М. VAIL 


ае New YORK December 16, 1918. 


Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 
Рог all connected with the Bell system, bg which 
the American Telephone and Telegraph, its associated 
operating, and Western Electric companies are known, please 
accept our hearty appreciation of your commendatory words. 
Each corporation and individual, when called 
upon to serve in this work, responded without question and 
without hesitation and put forth their best efforts to aid. 
It will be great compensation to each and every one 
to feel that the efforts were not in vain, and it will 
gratify that personal element which each individual possesses 
to know that it was appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


President. 


whether it would work or was any good, but 
how soon could we start manufacture and in 
what quantity. 

To the uninitiated it might seem that our 
troubles were over. As a matter of fact they 
were just beginning. It is one thing to con- 
struct a few experimental models by hand, 
and quite another proposition to start them 
on their way through the factory on a quan- 
tity production basis. 

All sorts of mechanical details had to be 
worked out. The various appurtenances that 
go to make up а complete equipment had to 
be developed. The Signal Corps having 
placed their orders for large quantities, ex- 
pected deliveries to be made within а space of 
time all too short even had our experimental 
work been completed at the time. So it was 
another case of day and night work for both 
the engineers and the Shop. As soon as & 
detail was decided upon, it was rushed out to 
Hawthorne and work on the tools started. 
The twenty-hour trains between New York 
and Chicago were well patronized during this 
peried. 

Each modification had to be checked by 
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tae sets, 
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tests in the field and our force of “aviator 
engineers" was kept busy. Just to prove to 
you that all the chances are not taken on the 
battle line, it will interest our readers to know 
that the five engineers who did the bulk of the 
field testing made during this period a total 
of 690 airplane flights of a total duration of 
484 hours. А. A. Oswald alone made 302 
flights totalling 206 hours, and he is still 
alive. It is & truly remarkable and happy 
fact that during all this flying, not one serious 
accident was recorded. It is no use talking 
about the narrow escapes, for in this game 
also, a miss is as good as a mile. 

This combination of engineering and manu- 
facturing preparation continued well through 
the year, and early in 1918 we commenced 
turning out the apparatus, well ahead of the 
delivery of the planes in which they were to 
be used. 

Mention has been made of the helmet and 
the transmitter which have proved so success- 
ful in operation. It may not be amiss to 
mention another detail which forms an essen- 
tial part of the outfit and upon which work 
had not really been started until after the 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, 


December 9, 1916. 


My dear Mr. Vail: 


The Chief Signal Officer, Generel Squier, has 
called to my attention tne splendid spirit of cooperation 
and helpfulness whioh has been evinced during the war by 
the wonderful engineering organisation of toe Amerioan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The Airplane Radio . 
Telephone Set, whion has proven so satisfactory to the 
Air Service, and which has brought about entirely new 
metnods of military use of airplanes, is a particular 
example of the result of tais cooperation. The evolution 
and development of tnis and otner important apparatus 
was mude possible only because your engineering staff 
freely furnished the highly technical mowledge and skill 
necessary in the development, design und manufecturo of 


Please express to your engineurs my appreciution 
of the splendid service rendered. 


Very traly yours, 


3.3 P] 
? 


Secretary of War. 


Mr. Taeodore I. Vail, President, 
American Telephone and Telegrepn Company, 
195 Broudway, 
New Tom, I. Y. 
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Some of the men Engaged in the Research and Design Problems of Radio Telephony. Standing (left to right): W. A. Boyd, W. Wil- 
son, W. E. Booth, H. M. Stoller, C. S. Winston, G. H. Stevenson; Seated (left to right), H. J. Van Der Bijl, J. J. Lyng, H. W 
Nichols, W. T. Booth 


Dayton demonstration. You know, of course, that 
electric current must be supplied to operate the set, 
this current being used to heat the filaments of the 
vacuum tubes and to operate the transmitter. Now the 
planes were already loaded down with all the gear they 
could carry, and the use of heavy storage batteries was 
out of the question. The constructors would allow 
nothing to be connected to their engines, so there was 
nothing left but to supply our own dynamo, and drive it 
by a wind propeller, taking its power from the rushing 
air. 

Airplanes are in the habit of flying at various speeds, 
and the specifications stated this to be from forty to 
one hundred and sixty miles per hour, the latter figure 
representing the speed when the machine was diving. 
Our little dynamo, therefore, had to deliver a constant 
voltage with a speed varying from 4,000 to 14,000 
R.P.M. So far as we could find out, this had not been 
done before on the ground, to say nothing of in the air. 
Fortunately, another of our West Strect genii, Hugh M. 
Stoller, turned the trick, and by means of our new friend, 
the vacuum tube, our little dynamo was made to perform 
in the most steady-going and dependable manner. 

So it went. If it wasn’t one kind of trouble it was 
another, until everyone began to look a little haggard 
and worn, and would jump when a door slammed. We 
consoled ourselves, however, with the fact that the people 
at Hawthorne were having their troubles, too, and any- 
way it was war and it was a sort of comfort to know 
that even though we were not permitted a part in the 
excitement and glory on the other side, we were doing 
something to help. 


Space will not permit going into the details of how a 
radio telephone works, even if the writer of this story 
knew himself. They do say, however, that it is all done 
with the little vacuum tubes that have been keeping 
Hawthorne so busy until very recently. The wind- 
driven generator supplies electric current to a couple 
of vacuum tubes mounted in a box filled with coils, con- 
densers and what-not. The tubes transform the dynamo 
current into a high frequency alternating current that is 
fed out into space through the antenna. This antenna 
consists of a copper wire about 200 feet long, which 
with a lead weight on the end, trails out behind the air- 
plane when it is in flight. Normally this wire is wound 
up on a reel, and is let out and wound in as occasion 
demands. With the special form of telephone trans- 
mitter previously described, talk is impressed on this 
wire and the electrical waves that are set up, radiate 
out into space, where they are picked up by similar 
antenne either on other planes or on masts on the 
ground. 

For receiving, other vacuum tubes are used, which 
take the high frequency current from the antenna and 
transform it so it can be heard in the form of speech 
in the telephone receivers fitted in the aviator's helmet. 
That is about as near as we can come to it without 
writing a book. | 

Incidentally one of the very useful and valuable appli- 
cations of the special transmitter and helmet, is its em- 
ployment as a means of communication between the pilot 
and the observer in а two-seated machine. In this case, 
wireless is not used, and the instruments are connected 
by wires, so that notwithstanding the fact that one can- 
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not hear himself talk because of the noise, the pilot and 
observer can converse over the telephone with case, and 
by throwing a switch can connect themselves with the 
radio apparatus and talk with the men in another plane 
three or four miles away, or to the ground. This inter- 
communicating equipment was extensively used for 
training purposes and undoubtedly speeded up the train- 
ing work as well as making it safer. 

The primary object was to make it possible for the 
commander of an air squadron to control the movement 
of his men in the air, the same as a squad leader of 
infantry does on the ground. For this purpose extra 
long range is not required, and the distance over which 
they can talk is purposely limited to two or three miles 
so that the enemy cannot overhear, except when actually 
engaged in combat, and then nobody cares. 

The Navy also makes use of these sets in their sea- 
planes, and here the range is somewhat greater, up to 
twenty miles in some cases. The Navy has also made 
use of a modified form of this set in their 110-foot sub- 
marine chasers. The chasers hunt submarines in packs, 


апа by means of the radio telephone, their commanders 
keep in constant touch with each other, thereby greatly 
increasing the effectiveness of their operations. 

Many hundreds of these chaser sets have been de- 
livered, and it is gratifying to know that every chaser 
that went overseas was equipped with our radio appara- 


Pointing Out 1ts Position on the Plane,and in the Lower Left-Hand Corner, a 


*Close Up" of the Generator Is Shown 
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The Vacuum Tubes Which Are an Essential Part of the Airplane 
Telephone. Transmitting Tube at the Left, Receiving 
Tube at the Right 


tus. We not only manufactured but installed them as 
well, and at one time over а hundred men were employed 
under the direction of the Engineering Department in 
wiring the boats and installing the sets at several differ- 
ent Navy yards. At times the pressure 
was so great that apparatus was brought 
East from the factory by messengers car- 
rying it as baggage. We have been 
told that not in one single instance was 
the sailing of а ship for overseas duty de- 
layed by our failure to have the equip- 
ment installed and in operation on time. 

Altogether thousands of radio tele- 
phone sets of different types have been 
manufactured and delivered to the Army 
and Navy, since the early part of 1918. 
In spite of the fact that prior to July, 
1917, no commercial types of this ap- 
paratus were in existence, and some of 
the fundamental problems had not yet 
been solved, the resources of the Western 
Electric organization were sufficient to 
estaBlish on a commercial basis within 
this short space of time, practically 
speaking, an entire new art. 

'That our efforts were appreciated by 
the military authorities is evidenced by 
letters from Secretary of War Baker 
and General Squier, which are published 
on pages 4 and 5 as a part of this article. 


Our Cover 


—The illustration on the cover shows E. B. 
Craft and Lieut.-Col. N. H. Slaughter, both 
Western Electric men in the foreground. Lieut.- 
Col. Slaughter is speaking through the trans- 
mitter. Mr. Craft is the lone civilian. 
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Pilot and Observer Using Western Electric Intercommunicating Set to Talk With Each Other While in the Air 
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President Wilson on the White House Lawn Talks to Airplanes Flying Over City 
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Gerard Swope 


of the resignation of Gerard Swope, Vice-Presi- 

dent in Charge of Export and Foreign Business. 
Mr. Swope joined the Western Electric Company in 
1895, following his graduation from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His first work was in the shop 
at Clinton Street, Chicago, following which he became 
Power Apparatus Engineer. In 1898 he went into the 
Sales Department as а traveling salesman and in 1901 
organized and became the first manager of our St. Louis 
distributing house. In 1906 he returned to Chicago as 
Power Apparatus Manager and in 1908 became General 
Sales Manager, with headquarters at New York, assum- 
ing the additional title of Vice-President in January, 
1918. 

During the last few years Mr. Swope has spent much 
of his time in connection with the problems incident to 
the company's business outside of America, and in 1917 
he went to China, where he carried on the negotiations, 
resulting in the organization of the China Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., our allied house in China. Following close 
upon his return from the Orient, Mr. Swope's services 
were requisitioned by the Government and he went to 
Washington, where he was assistant to Major General 
Goethals, Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. In 
this capacity he did notable work. Mr. Swope was 
directly responsible for the present form of organization 
of our Sales Department and for ten years was its 
resourceful and vigorous administrator. It was under 
his administration that the News was conceived and 
published and he was а frequent contributor to its 
columns. 

It is announced by the General Electric Company 
that Mr. Swope is to become president of a new cor- 


N NNOUNCEMENT was made on December 30th 


م 


poration, probably bearing the title of International 
General Electric Company, to be formed as a subsidiary 
to develop its foreign trade. 

In announcing Mr. Swope’s resignation, President 
Thayer said: 

“I am very sorry to have to announce, and I am sure 
that all who know him will be sorry to learn, that Mr. 
Gerard Swope has decided to devote his talents to other 
fields than ours. 

“His business life has been with us and his contribu- 
tions to the success of the Company have been many and 
valuable. 

“It has been our plan and his that he devote his 
talents, which are exceptional, to the reconstruction of 
our European organization for a period exclusively and 
with that in view we had provided for a temporary loss 
of his services and experience in the domestic business, 
so that his going makes ne change necessary now in the 
organization of the domestic business.” 


G. E. Pingree Assumes New Duties 


Becomes Vice-President of International Western 
Electric Company 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the appointment 
A of G. E. Pingree as Vice-President and General 

Manager of the International Western Electric 
Company, "Inc. „ and Vice-President and Managing 
Director of the Western Electric Company, Ltd., Can- 
ada, succeeding Mr. Gerard Swope, resigned. 

Mr. Pingree joined the Western Electric Company in 
1908, after graduation from Dartmouth College, and 
his early work was in the Clerical and Financial Depart- 
ment of the Clinton Street office in Chicago, then: the 


G. E. Pingree 
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Executive Headquarters of the Company. He occupied 
successively positions in the Cincinnati and Chicago 
offices, was Assistant Treasurer at New York and Gen- 
eral Telephone Sales Manager, with headquarters at 
New York. 

In 1908 Mr. Pingree went to China as the Company’s 
special representative in the Far East and upon his re- 
turn was appointed to the position of Managing Direc- 
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tor of the Company’s London House. This position 
Mr. Pingree has since occupied in charge of the Com- 
pany's extensive engineering, manufacturing and sales 
activities at that point. During the past six months he 
has been in New York, which will be his headquarters 
after May 1st. Mr. Pingree is spending the intervening 
time on a short trip to England, France, Belgium and 
Italy. 


23 


Changes in Organization 


J. BUTTS, who has been Manager of the Los 
Angeles house since March, 1917, has been 
appointed District Sales Specialist at San 

Francisco. Mr. Butts began his career with the Com- 

pany at Chicago in 1908, his first work being armature 

winding. He went to Hawthorne in 1905 and did engi- 
neering work there for a year. 

In 1906 he was sent to New York and in December 
of that year was transferred to the Sales Department. 
He remained in New York until 1910, when he went to 
Boston, and in 1916 he was transferred to Salt Lake 
City as Manager. Не remained there until he became 
Manager at Los Angeles. 


H. L. Harper has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Los 
Angeles house, going there from 
Kansas City, where he has been 
throughout most of his career 
with the Company, extending 
over a period of 15 years. Mr. 
Harper was first employed in 
the Shipping Department in 
1908, and after working in the 
Stock and Credit Departments 
| was made a telephone salesman, 
in December, 1907. "Three years later he was put in 
charge of the telephone sales and retained that position 
for more than two years. 


H. L. H arper 


He joined the Dallas house as a Telephone Salesman 
in January, 1913, and stayed there four years, during 
most of which time he was Telephone Specialist. He 
returned to Kansas City in February, 1917, as Sales 
Manager, the position which he has just relinquished in 
order to go to Los Angeles. 


W. B. DeForest, who has 
been a Farm Light Specialist 
for the Kansas City house, 
stationed at Oklahoma City, 
has returned to Kansas City 
to take Mr. Harper's place as 
Sales Manager. 

Mr. DeForest has been em- 
ployed by the Company for a 
little less than 10 years, com- 
ing to the Kansas City House 
as a salesman in April, 1909. 
Three years later he was transferred to the St. Louis 
house, but remained there only three months, going back 
to Kansas City as Telephone Sales Manager. He con- 
tinued in this work until April of last year, when he was 
made Farm Light Specialist. 


W. B. DeForest 


L. A. Davies has been appointed Stores Manager at 
Dallas succeeding L. N. Rider, who has been transferred 
to the Chief Stores Manager’s staff. Mr. Davies has 
been at the St. Louis house since November, 1917. 


—ů 


New Yorkers Enjoy a Movie Party 


a chance to see four Western Electric moving pic- 
tures on January 20 and 21 at the Lexington 
Theatre, one of the largest auditoriums in the city. 
Two nights were necessary in order to accommodate 
everyone, the theatre being given over on January 20 
to the employees of the General Departments at 195 
Broadway, the Patent Department and the New York 
House. On.the following evening it was West Street's 


N LL of the Company’s employees in New York had 


turn and the engineers filled the big theatre. On both 
evenings President Thayer spoke before the films were 
shown, being introduced the first night by Vice- 
President Du Bois, and the second by Chief Engineer 
Jewett. 

The four pictures shown—they included more than 
7,500 feet of film—were Telephone Inventors of To-day, 
Forging the Links of Fellowship, Inside the Big Fence, 
and A Square Deal for His Wife. 
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Back From Brazıl 


By P. E. Erikson 


VER since E. D. John- 
son and I returned 


from Brazil, some two 


Q 


n ». or three months аро, the 
* =H News has been trying to per- 
Р». suade us to tell the story of 


our travels for the benefit of 
its readers. An inspection of 
the habits and customs of an 
Internationalist, as set forth 
by A. E. Reinke in the Decem- 
ber issuc, failed to reveal any mandate to write a story 
for the News upon returning from foreign climes, and 
we would undoubt»d'y have persisted in evading the 
task had it not been for a question that our fellow work- 
crs are continually asking. 

*How did you get along with Spanish while you 
were in Brazil?" is the question that everyone pops at 
us, and we hope that some of the readers of the News 
know the answer. It happens to be this: “We didu't, 
they speak Portuguese down there." 

And now that the News has so kindly given us an 
opportunity to put that question to sleep, it really 
would be ungracious to refuse to tell what we saw, heard 
and did while we were in South America. So here goes. 

First comes the job that took us down there. Аз 
those who have studied their geographies know—or 
ought to know—the capital of Brazil is Rio de Janeiro, 
a city of some 1,250,000 inhabitants, and about 300 
miles away from Rio is the flourishing city of Sao Paulo, 
with a population of about 500,000. The geographies 
tell you that much, but what they forget to say is that 
until the Rio de Janeiro & Paulo Telephone Company 
sent for Johnson and me to go down there and tie the 
two cities together with some good old Western Electric 
cable wire and telephone repeaters, they were as far 
apart as the poles, speaking telephonically. It was our 
job to supervise the necessary transmission arrange- 
ments, so as to enable Rio 
and Sao Paulo to talk to 
each other when the spirit 
moved them so to do, and 
before we came home we 
accomplished it. 

When we were making 
our tests, after the installa- 
tion of the line had been 
completed, we found that 
the Brazilians are not yet 
in the frame of mind where 
they accept the marvels of 
the telephone as something 
to be taken for granted, as 
is done in the United States. 
Time and time again, while 


E. D. Johnson 


Crossing the Line 


we were listening to conversa- 
tions between the two cities, in 
order to see that everything 
was going well, we would hear 
things like this. Someone in 
Sao Paulo would call up a 
friend in Rio, and the Rio 
man’s first words almost in- 
variably would be “Glad to 
hear that you are in Rio. 
When are you coming around 
to sce me?” “But I am not in Rio," would be the reply, 
“I am in Sao Paulo.” An argument generally followed, 
which usually was settled by a call from the Rio sub- 
scriber after the conversation was finished. 

“Was the man who just talked to me really in Sao 
Paulo?” he would inquire of the operator or manager 
at the central office, and upon being assured that such 
was the fact, would exclaim anew over the wonders 
wrought by _ the telephone. And to us, testing the line, 
such inquiries were welcome music. They were unsought 
compliments which proved that the work had been well 
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. done. 


But this йг йе is progressing too swiftly. We are 
finishing the line before we begin it, and that is hardly 
good telephone practice. So let’s make another start. 

We left New York in January of 1918, on a day so 
cold that only the assurance that it was summer. in 
Brazil made life seem worth living. To our great satis- 
faction it took us only about two days to run: into 
warm weather and melt off the ice that was encasing all 
the exposed parts of the vessel, and from there on the 
voyage was delightful. There were the usual sports and 
garnes while crossing the Equator, and a little more than 
two weeks after leaving New York we stopped at Bahia. 
We stayed there just long enough to learn that the 
city’s real name isn’t Bahia at all, but is Sao Salvador, 
and while we were still wondering how everyone came tv 
call it Bahia, we sailed 
away for Rio.“ We did 
learn one other thing at 
Bahia, and that is that it 
once was the capital of 
Brazil. 

But whatever Bahia may 
have been, Rio is the capi- 
tal now, and if the Brazil- 
ians picked it on account of 
its natural beauty, they 


*The experts of the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Company 
inform us that the city's full 
name is Sao Salvador de Bahia 
de tudos dos Santos. No wonder 
Messrs. Erikson and Johnson 
sailed without knowing it.— En. 
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Some Scenes in Rio 


At the top (from left to right) a typical street; a one-man funeral during the influenza epidemic, (the man is carrying the 
flower covered casket on his head); an avenue of palms in the Botanical Gardens. 

In the center the Country Club showing the courts on which Mr. Erikson and Mr. Johnson played tennis during their stay. 
At the bottom (from left to right) the splendid swimming pool at the Country Club; the Polytechnic School, the leading scientific 
educational institution of Brazil; a view in the Botanical Gardens showing one of the mountains which surround the city. 
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deserve all the credit in the world for the good taste 
which they exercised in making their choice. For sheer 
natural beauty, Rio is far ahead of any city which I 
have had the good fortune to see, either in America or 
Europe. 


When we first set foot on вһоуе in Rio, we felt greatly 
flattered, for the whole city seemed to be celebrating our 
arrival. Everyone was in festive garb. We were 
speedily disillusioned, how- 
ever, by learning that we 
had arrived during the an- 
nual carnival, so we joined 
in the merrymaking, and 
did our best to conceal our 
disappointment at finding 
that the reception was not 
planned for us The carni- 
val was much like the Elec- 
tion and New Year’s night 
outpourings of people in 
New York. The confetti 
and ticklers were there in 
abundance. In addition, 
the merrymakers nearly all 
carried little guns, with 
which they squirted ether 
upon those whom they 
passed in the crowd. 
These little ether guns 
were extremely popular, 
except when the ether got 
in your eyes, or too much 
of it landed upon the same 
portion of your face or 
neck. We failed to find out 
the reason for the popu- 
larity of the ether guns, 
but they were all the rage. 

Another feature of the carnival was the seemingly 
endless parades of decorated automobiles. At least 
they seemed endless to us until we discovered that they 
were circling around in such a fashion that we saw the 
whole parade all over again every half hour or so. It 
was like the army in a play that marches out through 
the wings on the right and then hotfoots it over to the 
left just in time to march in again as the second regi- 
ment in line. All very simple when you know how it is 
done. | 

Our first few months in Rio were spent in watchful 
waiting for supplies of various kinds which failed to 
arrive. The restrictions upon exports enforced by the 
United States Government during the period of the war 
made it extremely difficult to get the material which had 
long before left Hawthorne. 


And having little work to do we naturally had to 
keep ourselves occupied in some way, so we often went 
out to the Country. Club, where we used to play tennis, 
and Johnson took:his first swimming lessons in the big 
open air pool. 'The country club idea is just taking hold 


Landing in a Lighter at Bahia 
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in Brazil, and the Brazilians are joining the English- 
men and Americans who hitherto have been the main 
support of such organizations. 


I tried to play golf at Rio, too, but the links were laid 
out on the beach and the going was pretty heavy. Nine 
holes of that course required as much walking as thirty- 
six holes at home. They. used red balls, and were al- 
lowed to tee up through the green—or sand. An Ameri- 
can visitor who was plav- 
ing one day nearly broke 
up the golf club with the 
following proposal: I'm 
sick of dragging my fect 
around in this sand,” he 
said. Let's settle our 
matches by all driving 
floating golf balls as far as 
we can straight out to sea. 
The man whose ball comes 
in last will be the winner." 

Over in Sao Paulo there 
was a beautiful course out 
among the hills. It had 

sixteen holes and we played 

the last two over again 
as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. 

Golf and tennis, however, 
seemed to be confined 
mostly to the foreigners, 
although the Brazilians are 
playing both games in ever 
increasing numbers.  Soc- 
cer football is the great 
game in Brazil now-a-days. 
They have professional 
leagues and one of the 
biggest events of the year 
is the game between Rio and Sao Paulo. It is played 
in July, which is the winter in Brazil, and attracts huge 
crowds to the big stadium in which it is held. We were 
unlucky in being in Sao Paulo on the day that big game 
was being played in Rio, but we saw a number of other 
league games during the season. 


Baseball also is played, and one of the telephone men 
who worked with us was the manager of the leading 
team. His name is John Monahan, and his team plavs 
the nines from the various American war and merchant 
ships which come into the harbor. No Navy team had 
to look far for an opponent when the ship puts into Rio. 

Another sport that is popular in Brazil is riding in 
taxicabs at breakneck speed. There is some sort of 
speed limit in Rio, but the taxicab drivers seem to have 
forgotten that it exists, and every time you ride in one 
you feel satisfied if you escape with your life. I used to 
think that the Parisian taxi drivers were the most reck- 
less in the world, but they vill Ba to take а second 
place to thosà in Rio. * ^ 

Last, but not least, were the movies, The films were 
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Church at Sao Paulo with a Western Electric Cable Reel 
Monopolizing Part of the View 


good ones, but unfortunately we had seen most of them 
before we left New York. 

Finally our supplies came and we were able to get to 
work. The job does not seem like a very big one accord- 
ing to our modern standards, but the pioneer nature of 
the work gave it much interest which it otherwise would 


not have had. Most of the line consisted of open wirc, 
but there were toll entrance cables in Rio and Sav 
Paulo. When we arrived most of the wire had been put 
up, and we had to splice on the cables and get the line 
in good working order. 


It was not a difficult Job when we once got started, 
although at times it dragged along because of the war- 
time delays which made our equipment and supplies 
late in reaching us. Neither of us knew Portuguese, so 
we tried getting along with an interpreter, but it didn't 
work well. He discovered too many untranslatable 
terms, so we finally left him out of our calculations and 
directed our men by the good old fashioned method of 
showing them what they had to do and seeing that they 
did it. 

The Rio-Sao Paulo line consists of about three and 
one-half miles of quadded 24-pair cable from the ex- 
change in Rio to the outskirts of the city, and three 
circuits of open wire to Sao Paulo, 300 miles away, 
where we put up about two miles of 38-pair quadded 
cable. The toll entrance cable in Sao Paulo is bigger 
than at Rio, because of the fact that it also carries the 
lines to Santos, which had been connected with Sao 
Paulo for some time before the Rio connection was es- 
tablished. There was another stretch of cable through 
the little town of Gauratingueta, where Johnson put in 
telephone repeaters in a newly built modern exchange. 


Rio by Moonlight—View Taken from the Corcovado, a Lofty Peak Behind the City 
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E A In all three of the big cities, Rio, Sao Paulo and Santos, 
e the exchanges were of modern types, and most of their 
| equipment is Western Electric, including cord circuit 
repeater equipment installed while we were down there. 
All of our relations with the telephone officials in 
Brazil were most cordial and friendly. Many "P them 
are from the United States and the manage io is n 
a Bell System man from the Northwest T al did ~ 
everytin nat—th oud to make our work pleasant 
and MODUM and our only regret when the time came 
to sail for home was that we would have to leave our 
good friends and companions behind. 
Our line was officially opened on May 27, 1918, but 
there were many tests which still had to be made and ad- 
ditional equipment had to be added here and there. We 
did much of our testing at night, when the wires were 
not in use, and that sort of work took time. 

There was one line which was in use at night, how- 
ever, and the extent to which it was used makes an in- 


— * 
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teresting addition to Мг. Jewett’s multiple telephone | n 
_ article which the News published last month. The line Mr. Johnson and the Repeaters He Installed at Guaratingueta 
in question was leased for night service to a couple of | 
Pwspapers, ope-in Rie үе ao-Paule “Great!” was the reply. We surely are getting our 
ey had been using it for some time e when. C. M. Mau. oney's worth out of that line, because you know w 


eau, the Manager of the Telephone Company at Rio jcarry—on_three conversations at once over it." 
i opped i in on his newspaper friend one day to see how sMauseau didn’t know, and expressed a little polite sur- 


| Я things were going. ise at the news, whereupon the newspaper — — 


VA AAA 


Canal in Rio by Moonlight. Taken at the Moment of the Conjunction of the Planet Venus and the Moon 
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A Typical Brazilian Railway Station at a Small Town 


plained how it was done. “It is this way,” he replied. 
“You know that we have three telephone instruments at 
each end of our line. Well, we station a man at each 
telephone, one who speaks Portuguese, another who 
speaks French, and a third who speaks English. They 
do the same thing over in Sao Paulo, and then they all 
start talking. It may sound like a small edition of the 
Tower of Babel, but it really is quite easy to get along. 
You have conducted a conversation at an afternoon tea, 
haven’t you, with people chatting all about you? Well, 
this is the same principle, and in our case it is all the 
easier to concentrate on one conversation and ignore the 
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other two because they are in different languages. Yes, 
we certainly are getting our money’s worth out of our 
line.“ 

MM ee agreed with the final statement and 
passed the sto 
close by passing it along to the readers of the News, 
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No Matter How Small а Load a Brazilian Наз He Always 
Hitches Up All of His Ozen. In This Picture He Probably 
Is Taking a Pound of Butter to Town 


with the suggestion that those who are mathematically 

inclined devote a few hours to the task of figuring out 
how many conversations could be carried on over one 
line if the Brazilian tri-lingual system were combined 
with the newly devised multiplex telephone. 
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Ross R. Cline 


Corporal Ross R. Cline 


OSS R. CLINE, formerly of the Installation 
R Branch, was killed in action on the 27th of 
September. 

Corporal Cline left the Company July 14, 1917, and 
joined the Headquarters Company of the 148th Infan- 
try. He trained at Georgetown, Ohio, and at Camp 
Sheridan before leaving for France on the second of 
last July. 

Mr. Cline had fons with our Company in Detroit, 
Michigan, for about a year before he entered the army. 
His parents live in Fostoria, Ohio. 


Cheslyn Rinehart 


NOTHER gold star was added to the Western 
А Electric service flag on October 81, 1918, when 
Cheslyn Rinehart died from spinal meningitis on 
the hospital ship Mercy. 
Cheslyn Rinehart, who was employed in the Factory 
Cabling Department at Hawthorne, left the Company 
to enlist in the Navy on June 28, 1918. 


James E. Murray, Jr. 
AMES E. MURRAY, JR., who some time ago was 


reported as missing in action, 18 now reported as 

having died. His name appeared on the list of 
deaths issued by the Government on January 15th. 

He worked for the Company at West Street in New 


Cheslyn Rinehart 


James E. Murray, Jr. 


York, from March, 1917, until July 14, 1917, when he 
went to Spartanburg as a member of Co. C, 22nd Regi- 
ment N. G., М. Y. Before working for the Company 
he served with the same regiment on the Mexican Border 
and came to West Street immediately after his return 
from that period of service. He was first employed as 
a messenger and was working in the physical laboratory 
at the time of his enlistment. 

After reaching Spartanburg the designation of the 
22nd N. Y. was changed to the 102nd U. S. Engineers, 
with which regiment James Murray was still serving at 


the time of his death. 


A Correction 
T HROUGH an error, the list of men in the service, 


published last month included the following men 

from the Patent Department on the roll of the 
Engineering Department. As the Patent Department 
is a branch of the Legal Department and its only con- 
nection with the Engineering Department is that they 
once dwelt under the same roof at West Street, the News 
now lists the Patent Department’s military roll in proper 
form. 
Fenton, Walter J. (A) 


Helland, E. W. (N) 
Heydt, George H. (A) 
©. W. (N) 


Key, таспага G. ү) 
Kiesel, W. (A 
MacDonald, pM (A) 


Helm, C. McKenney, Maurice R. (A) 
Jessich, John (A) Wagner, Jessie О. (A 
Jones, D. C. A) Webster, A is Jr. (N) 
Jackson, B. (A) Ww hitfield, . (A) 
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. Sets Naval Recruiting Record 


Hawthorne Man Does Exceptional Work in the 
Chicago District 


- 


URING 
D the last 

naval re- 
cruting ca m- 
paign, from 
April, 1918, to 
August, 1918, 
the Chicago dis- 
trict led the en- 
tire country and 
set а week's rec- 
ord of 1,065 men 
enlisted. 'ТҺа is 
almost equivalent 
to telling you 
that there was а 
Western Electric 
man in charge 
of it, so we may 
as well go on and 
inform you that 
it was Lieut. Н. D. Childs, ап Annapolis graduate. 


Before the United States declared а state of war on 
April 6, 1917, Mr. Childs had charge of service and 
stock maintenance on lead-covered cable at Hawthorne. 
As he was а reserve ensign of the United States Navy, 
the Government at once telegraphed him to report for 
duty at the Navy Recruiting Office, Chicago. He acted 
as assistant to the recruiting officer until June, 1917, 
and then was put in charge of the office. At the close 
of recruiting, September 80, 1918, he was placed in 
charge of mobilization in the district of Chicago cover- 
ing the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Nebraska, the biggest district in the United States. 
While recruiting he enlisted and enrolled more than 
10,000 men, leading all recruiting stations in the United 
States, except that in the New York district. 

During June, July, August, and September of 1918, 
in addition to his recruiting duties, he planned and 
equipped a recruiting and publicity train of models of 
ships mounted on flat cars with а crew of fifty men. 
With this outfit he covered over 8,000 miles of inter- 
urban railways in the central West, arousing great 
enthusiasm everywhere. 


Lieut. Childs as a Recruiting Officer and as 
He Looked When He Was Graduated 
from Annapolis 


On September 24th he was promoted two grades to 
the senior grade lieutenancy. 


Lieut. Childs was graduated from Annapolis in 1902. 
In his senior year he was battalion chief petty officer and 
editor of the academy annual publication, “The Lucky 
Bag.” After graduation he spent four years in the 
service, cruising to the West Indies, South America, the 
Mediterranean and then through the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea to China and Japan. While in Asiatic 
waters he was taken ill at Yokahama and sent home via 
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the Pacific to Mare Island. He was then transferred to 
the Army and Navy General Hospital, Fort Bayard, 
N. M. When discharged from the hospital he was 
ordered for examination and after several physical ex- 
aminations was retired as ensign in 1906. Не came to 
Chicago in March of that year and went to work with 
the Western Electric Company at that time. 


Hawthorne Man Loses a Foot and Lands in 
the Hospital, But He Has Two Left 


N the case of Private Charles Shota, department 

|| 6305, Hawthorne, the familiar elevated railroad 

safety-first slogan should be changed to Watch 

your foot.” At least here is what a war correspondent 
of one of the Chicago papers tells of him :— 

Private. Charles Shota, 2242 South St. Louis Ave., Chicago, feels 

he is the original hoodoo victim and he insists it's all because some 


unmentionable person stole the rabbit's foot that had protected 
him from danger on five sectors of the front 


*The day after that rabbit's foot was stolen Shota, who had 
been over the top half a dozen times without getting & wound, fell 
into а shell hole and was injured so badly he had to go on the 
casualty list." 


А Good Job 


, | \HESE two pictures of Lieutenant Walter J. Blun, 
of the 18th Infantry, formerly of the Chicago 
Sales Department, might be entitled What the 

Doctors Did to Him.” 


Lieutenant Blum first went intothe Flanders’ trenches 
early in the spring of 1918. When he came out a few 
days later, it was on a stretcher, because a German 
sniper’s bullet had cut through the left side of his face, 
entering at the corner of his eye and passing out through 
his ear. It was 
а narrow escape. 
The first picture 
shows Lieuten- 
ant Blum as he 
appeared when 
he first stepped 
out of the hos- 
pital, with a deep 
and ugly scar 
across the side of 
his face. The oth- 
er picture, taken 
a few days ago 
in France, shows 
how he looked 
when the doctors 
had completely 
restored his for- 
mer physiog- 


nomy. 


Lieutenant W. J. Blum 
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Richmond Boy Gains Cross 


ST. CLAIR DAL- 

H TON, who entered 
® military service 

from thc Richmond house, has 


been cited for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, for 
sticking to his ambulance 


after being caught in a heavy 
shell fire, and after having 
been severely wounded, on 
November 4th. А fragment 
of shell was buried deep in his 
leg, andn in spite of it, he stayed with his car and nrove 
it a distance of five miles through furious cannonading. 
'The car was filled with wounded soldiers, when Dalton 
and his orderly were caught in the road jam and sub- 
jected to the shelling. Horses, wagons, and men were 
blown over the road in scraps, and the ambulance looked 
like а sieve after it was over, but the boys stayed with 
it, although other truck drivers all along the road aban- 
doned their cars. Mr. Dalton wrote his father that the 
fragment was cut from the bone, from the opposite side 
from the one it entered, but that he had hopes that theleg 
would be saved. 


H. St. Clair Dalton 


It is Major Dashiell Now 

М. DASHIELL, of the Richmond house, who 

has been mentioned in the News from time to 

time, is now a Major in the Tank Corps. He 

saw plenty of service with the infantry before he was 

transferred to the tanks, and the following paragraphs 

from a letter received from him recently show that his 
promotion was earned: 


“I went through the whole course of training up to the trenches 
in the British sector on first arriving with my regiment, and just 
before I took my company into action was detailed on Special 
Duty at Corps Headquarters, and while there the division moved 
out of the British and into the American sector. I was unable to 
get back with them, but managed to get detailed to an Australian 
(Aussie) outfit, and served awhile in the trenches with them where 
I had numerous experiences (among them blowing one Hun to 
pieces with a Mills grenade) went over the top, etc. | 

“Later I served on several details оп the front line and had сош- 
mand of P. O. W. (Prisoner of War) companies to bring to the 
rear. 

“Early in the Fall I was assigned to the New York Division 
(27th), and there I saw real service. I had command of a com- 
pany when the Hindenburg line was smashed, and then a battalion 
in the drive that followed, and could tell you all sorts of tales of 
the things I saw, etc. I was not scratched and only slightly gassed 
(not to amount to anything), and although about fifty years older 
I am still the same man who left Richmond last May.” 


Louis Berwig Wounded 


OUIS C. BERWIG, of the installation branch, 

B was wounded in the right arm during the last of 

the fighting in France, according to a letter writ- 

ten by an attendant at the hospital to which he had been 
taken. 

Corp. Berwig belongs to Company L, 56th Infantry. 
He was an instructor in the St. Louis school of the 
installation branch for almost the entire time the school 
was maintained. 
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Right on the Job 


R. MURRAY, of the San Francisco house, hus 

E written a letter to F. H. Leggett, manager of 

® the New York house which shows that even 

the exigencies of war cannot quench the typical Western 

Electric sales spirit. The letter tells its own story 

better than any explanation could. It is dated from 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 


“No doubt you will be a little surprised to hear from one of your 
former San Francisco employees ’way over here in this part of 
the woods; but on the other hand, the war has made so many revo- 
lutionary changes that one cannot be surprised at much these days. 

“My detachment is attached to the Chief Engineer’s Office, and 
we are at Luxembourg for about a ten-day stay before proceeding 
to the Rhine. The trip has been of unusual interest ever since we 
left the front just northeast of Verdun, and I feel very fortunate 
in being connected with the “Third Army” in its historic march. 

“Now to my chief purpose of this letter: During my stay here I 
made the acquaintance of a Mr. Henry Burgraf, a hardware mer- 
chant of Luxembourg. He (as are many others) is looking for 
a new “buying field”; to buy both hardware and electrical goods. 
On account of a discriminating tariff in favor of Germany, he was 
forced in the past to make his purchases in that country. Now, 
of course, he wants to throw his business to a more favorable 
channel and is especially desirous of establishing some connection 
with some American source of supply. . | 

“This case is perhaps one of many in this country, and I believe 
that if the Western Electric representatives in Paris get in touch 
with Mr. Burgraf, a very excellent business connection may be es- 
tablished. Mr. Burgraf also informed me that he is shortly to 
open up a house in Antwerp. 

“Incidentally, I want to say that I shall drop in to have a talk 
with you on my return to the States, if there should be some oppor- 
tunity to come over here for the “Western” next year, I should | be 
glad to embrace it. I speak, read and write French—and feel that 
great opportunities for American business lies over here.” 


“One Foot On The Gang Plank” 


The Cincinnati house sends in a letter from Ed. Cos- 
tello dated from Camp Disappointment. The reason for 
the unusual date line is disclosed by the following sen- 


tences from the letter: 


‘I’ve been so full of fire and brimstone for the last few weeks 
that I’m just beginning to simmer down enough to be able to write 
without using all the cuss words I know. About three weeks ago 
we were all set to go aboard ship and be on our merry way—our 
baggage was down at the pier and we were all packed up ready to 
go out at 4 A. M. We had a midnight lunch and then sat around 
patiently waiting until six bells when an order came through to 
stick round until 2 A. M. the following night. After another night 
of watchful waiting they knocked the props out from under our 
hopes by postponing our trip indefinitely. Then along came the 
armistice and here we stick without even getting a whiff of the 
ocean. Of course I’m glad the fight is over, because of the joy it 
brings to everybody, but it sure gets my goat to spend a long year 
fooling around trying to get over and then have them stop just 


‘when I’ve almost got one foot on the gangplank.” 


Hawthorne Boy 
Severely Wounded 
RIVATE JAMES F. 

P KANDE, of the shop 

clerical department Мо. 

6081 at Hawthorne, was re- 

ported by the Government to his 

. mother as severely wounded in 

action on Nov. 2, 1918. "The 

last heard of him was that he 

was recovering after an opera- 

tion and to be expected home 
soon. 


James F. Kande 
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Up From the Ranks 


S the news- 
A paper clip- 

ping at the 
left shows, William 
J. McArdle, of 
Hawthorne, has 
distinguished him- 
self by earning a 
commission in the 
Signal Corps after 
he had reached 
France. His many 
friends at Haw- 
thorne are proud 
of his achievement. 
Lieut. McArdle is 
only one of a num- 
ber of Western 
Electric boys who 
have risen from 
the ranks. 


WINS COMMISSION IN FRANCE 


William J. McArdle Gets Second Lieu: 
tenancy in Signal Corps 

Word has just been received by Mrs. 

Н. К. Shoenberger, 2136 N. Park av. 


that her son, Wil- 
liam J. McArdle, has 


came in an officia 
letter from the War 
Lien- 


He attended the pu 
laaro City and afterward. Villanova Col- 
eg 


In a letter received from Sergeant Tom Brown, of 
Company A, 819th F. S. B. (the New York Radio Com- 
pany), he speaks as follows of the training which the 
Company received while the men were still working at 
West Street. The letter was written only a few days 
before the signing of the armistice: 


“Referring to our company, or the New York Radio men in 
Company A of the 819th, you all can well be proud of Mr. Wold’s 
efforts, as he certainly did put his heart and soul in it. After one 
of his little lectures or ‚ it brought me back to school days. 
Well, we sure did need it, and it certainly has done us a great deal 
of good. Out of all these organizations over here, we happen to 
be the choice Radio Co. for Headquarters. First Army, operating 
the most important net in the American sector, from Verdun to 
Nancy. and our Captain, George C. Pratt, who is a “Western” man, 
is now Chief Radio Officer of the First Army. 

“I, myself, bave done my best with the ‘chow.’ Certainly at first 
it was rather hard. I really think the boys should have a chance 
with ‘canned willie’ before they leave the States, particularly over 
there where they have fine barracks, kitchens, and all kinds of food- 
stuffs to choose from, such as turkey, chicken, pork, lamb, mutton, 
beef of all descriptions. I think it is a mistake. They should get 
some of the ‘field rations’ before they leave for France, ‘canned 
willie’ in all its phases. We have been very fortunate with our field 


range, and are termed the best fed organization in the Verdun sec- 


tor. Camouflages of corned willie in all styles, no matter what 
weather conditions may be, peltiing rain or mud up to our knees, 
on our range we make anything from ‘slum gullion’ to ‘tady’s fin- 
gers, and the boys seem well pleased.” 


Last month a letter from a Hawthorne boy told of 
finding a copy of the News in No Man’s Land, and here 
is another similar incident, the finder this time being 
Ed. O’Donnell, a Chicago soldier. He says: 


“I would like to get the W. E. News if possible. I ran across 
one two months ago out on a field, 75 kilometers from here. One 
that some Signal Corps man, who was undoubtedly а W. E. em- 
ployee had dropped. Of course I passed the rest of that afternoon 
studying it. | 

*At present I am located in a city captured from the Germans 
after four years’ occupation. Conditions are far from comfortable. 
There are five or six houses here that are intact as far as the walls 
are concerned. Otherwise they are O. K." 
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The work of the student aviators never grows unin- 
teresting. Here is part of a letter from G. A. Powers, 
Jr., of the Boston house, written from Carruthers Field, 
where he was in training at the time the war came to an 
end: 


*We find a great deal of real sport and pleasure in our work; 
to cite an instance, yesterday morning the clouds were very low, 
from 1,500 to 2,500, and in our acrobatic stage we fly at 4,000, so 
you $ee, once above the clouds we were completely obscured from 
the vision of any instructor who might be checking our stunts. So, 
having that wonderful sea of white clouds stretching se far as the 
eye could see, another fellow and I decided to play in the clouds. 
We would cut our gun and dive into them and then open her up 
and zoom up out of them, a sensation similar to а roller coaster. 
but of course infinitely faster. Then we would fly along the top 
of the cloud, our wheels skimming it. Tiring of this, one of the 
boys signalled for a race, which I readily accepted, for I had a fast 
American Curtiss, and we started off. e would dive through the 
cloud and lose 1,500 feet and start up again. 

“Т enjoyed myself more than ever in my life, but when we came 
down near the earth, it was not familiar, and I landed and found 
that I was 75 miles from the airdrome, and on the way back, not 
having а compass or map, I got lost for a few minutes, but picked up 
a railroad track and followed it until I began to recognize some 
land-marks. 

*But I have said nothing about the beauties of the cloud forma- 
tion. I really cannot describe it. It was worthy of a poet's de- 
scription. It looked, as I might imagine the Arctic seas appear. 
Pure white, and it looked solid and the sun which was shining in 
all its glory above the cloud reflected the ship on the surface of the 
cloud and enclosed it in a rainbow, appearing very much as a target 
ship in the ring sights. | 

*One could write all day of the innumerable happenings which 
occur daily in the life of a flying cadet, but I shall hold them for 
some future occasion, and will say no more save this is the greatest 
branch of the service, and a pilot's job is the sportiest proposition 
the Army can offer, and although I will not be so selfish as to wish 
the war prolonged, still I will be frank to admit that if it must 
last, I will not be disturbed, inasmuch as I most ardently desire to 
be in at the finish and that is the sentiment of every flying officer 
and cadet in this country." 


A recent letter from Private D. E. Sullivan, 108th 
Engineers formerly of department 6030, Hawthorne, 
gives an interesting description of some of the fighting 


on the Verdun front. 

“On the night of September 24th,” writes Private Sullivan, 
“our regiment landed in a large communication trench on the side 
of ‘No Man's Hill! Our officers told us the enemy was at the 
base of the opposite side of the hill. There was no artillery action. 
Everything was quiet, except that every half hour ‘Jerry’ would 
send a six-inch shell screeching over our heads; and it would burst 
on the hill back of us. 

“That night, after unslinging our packs and making our beds 
in the trench, we busied ourselves with carrying bridge material, 
duck boards, etc., over the hill into *No-Man's Land? This finished. 
we returned to our bunks to knock off a few hours’ sleep, for we 
knew a great drive would start the following night. 

“We slept nearly all the following day. Everything was 80 
quiet we could scarcely believe the enemy was so close. 

*Night came and we were assembled, and notified to have bridges 
and pathways built across a large swamp in *No-Man's-Land' for 
there would be a hop over at 5 o'clock the following morning. 
Everyone was willing and our work started. We laid the duck 
boards like a sidewalk, across the swamp as far as the Forges 
Creek. Then the dirty work started. ‘Jerry’ opened up a regular 
machine gun barrage. The noise in making the bridge had arouse 
his suspicions, for with the rain of cold lead came the overhead 
shrapnel, the high explosive and, worst of all, he sent over gas 
and plenty of it. Our artillery started in then, especially t 
heavy guns. They were returning his medicine. The number of 
guns increased and at eleven o’clock one could scarcely think for 
the noise. The famous French 75's joined in with the heavy guns. 
and the barrage was on. This continued until about 4:50 the 
following morning. 

“In ‘No-Man’s-Land’ a dense fog had settled. Above that could 
be seen the black and white smoke from the bursting shells. The 
zero hour was at 4:50 and our boys started over. The barrsg* 
lifted and gradually crept toward ‘Jerry’s’ lines, and our boys 
were right behind it. The objective was 4 kilometers, and 85 the 
infantry passed over the pathways and bridges we had built, V^ 
knew the drive on the Verdun Front was started. 


` 
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From Hunland to Hawthorne 


At the top and to the left a collection taken in a German oficer’s dugout by Pvt. Edward Fortner, Cot О, 23rd Engineers 
(department 6113, Hawthorne). Apparently they made use of the playing cards and cigarettes while the Yanks were at a dis- 
tance and had the prayer-and-song-book for use when our boys started over to get them. 


The cigarette coupons in the picture at the right are real German money. A German mark was worth about 24 cents before 
the war, but German marks and remarks have dropped decidedly in value since that time. The metal coins never would 
have been worth much. The largest, a 10 pfennig piece, used to be worth about 2% cents. The large oval piece is not a coin. 
It is the identification tag of one Jacob Sauer, erstwhile spreader of Kultur, who has lately accepted a position as spreader of 
crushed road-gravel and doer of general roustabout work for Uncle Sam's army. The ribbon came from Jake's coat and indi- 
cates that he was entitled to wear the iron cross. The one he із wearing now consists of a Gross piece of iron on a wooden 
handle. It is generally known as a pickaz. The articles were sent in by Charles Решка, formerly of the output department, 
now with Co. A, 105th Field Signal Battalion. He enlisted with the Hawthorne company but was later transferred. 


You'll recognize these objects at the bottom as a German gas mask and helmet, They were sent home by Captain Alfred 
Thomas, Jr., son of A. Thomas of the equipment drafting department, Hawthorne. Captain Thomas is in command of Co. 
A, 819th Field Signal Battalion, the New York Radio company of the Western Electric. Notice the camouflage on the helmet. 
The two projecting pegs are used to fasten a hanging armor to protect the German soldier’s back against shrapnel when he is 
lying down or crawling forward from shell hole to shell hole. It also undoubtedly came in very handy later when our boys were 
chasing them back home again. The can at the left is the container for the gas mask. It is a little in front of the other objects 
and looke relatively large in the photograph. Actually, it їз only about four inches in diameter, a close fit around the metal 
base of the gas mask. 


At the top, the picture 
at the left shows a tele- 
phone jack and key „made 
in Germany” and captured 
in a Boche dugout. The 
handle is apparently mis- 
sing from the key, which 
operates by turning. A V- 
slot in the sleeve engages a 
pin on the plunger mem- 
her. When turned to the 
left the key can be locked 
in the eperating position by 
engaging the pin in a re- 
cess at the end of the left 
hand slot. The jack has 
heavy phosphor - bronze 
springs. Both key and 
jack are supplied with very 
heavy platinum contacts. 


The photograph in the cen- 
ter is of a crucifix made by 
Walter Boehme (Depart- 
ment 6460, Hawthorne). 
The upright part of the 
cross is an American cart- 
ridge and the horizontal 
piece is a German cartridge 
clip picked up on the bat- 
tlefield. German clips are 
of steel, owing to the short- 
age of brass in Boschland. 
The “Gott mituns belt 
and German kit-knife at 
the right are souvenirs 
picked ир Ьу Edward 
Fortner just afier one of 
the big American advances. 
The knife locks in the open 
position, as shown, until 
the catch at the top із 
pushed forward, when the 
blade can be folded into 
the handle as in an ordi- 
nary jack-knife. The Ger- 
man soldiers wear the 
“God with us belts to 
keep up their courage. Our 
boys wear their belts to 
keep un their pants. 
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Another Page of Trophies 
from the Fighting Line. 
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Presents for friend and 
foe. The two cigarette 
lighters in the upper of the 
two center photographs are 
samples of articles made 
by the Poilus in the trench- 
es. They operate by turn- 
ing the gnurled wheel 
against a piece 9 
The resulting sparks е 
a wick projecting down 
inta ser 5 
in the body o а а- 
can probably 
es 


bears in Frenc 

“Defense of Verdun. They 
shall not pass.” The other 
shows soldiers going ower 
the top and is labeled, 
«Enavant" (‘Forward’). 
The souvenirs were 0 
sent in by Pvt. Edward 

. ortner. 


The German words 
the sinking vessel mean, 
“No Contraband.” Those 
at the bottom of the medal, 
“The great steamer 
tania, sunk by a German 
submarine May 5, 1915.” 
The reverse side of the 
medal shows Death @ a 
ticket window of the Cun- 
ard Line, "€ — to 
a group of pr ve pas 
sengers. It is labeled, 
“Business before Every- 
thing.” 
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Captain Monk of Cincinnati 
He Hobnobs With Royalty After Fighting in France 


TO-DAY’S ROYAL 
TOUR. 


SCHOOL CHILDRENS WELCOME 
IN NORTH-WEST LONDON. 


CHAT WITH AMERICANS. 


OFFICERS THINK THE KING A 
"DEMOCRATIC MAN." 


Continuing their tours amongst their people, 
the King and Queen droye through north-west 
London this afternoon. Thousands of people 
thronged the route, which lay along the narrow 
Notting Hill High-street to Ladbroke-grove, and 
thence by way of Carlton Bridge, Kilburn-lane, 
and Willesden-lane into the Kilburn High-road, 
returning to Buckingham Palace by way ot 
Maida-vale, Elgin-avenue, Harrow-road, and 
Paddington Green. 

All the working-class population of the districi 
seemed to havo left their work in order to give 
their Majesties an enthusiastip reception, whilst 
thousands of school children joined in the grcet- 
ing at various points. The scholars of the St. 
George's, Campden-hill, School, were assembled 
outside the Coronet Theatre, and as the Royal 

rty passed the carriages were slowed down 
whilst the children cheered as they had nere: 
cheercd before. 


Children’s Welcome. 


At the entrance of Kensington Talace Gardens, 
where their Majesties changed from the motor- 
саг to their carriage, а large crowd assculied, 
among them being a large number of children, 
who were accorded a front position. Before eu- 
tering their carriage the 2 and Queen noticed 
several wounded officers standing near, aud with 
them the King and Queen engaged in conversa- 
tion for some moments. 

On turning into Bayswater-road another tre- 
mendous reception was given them. There was a 
aplendid display of flags along the road. 

At PRüdington Town Hall their Majesties were 
received bv the Mayor, Lieut.-colone! Handover, 
and the Mayoress presented a bouquet to the 
Queen. 

King’s Chat with Americans. 

The three American officers with whom the 
King and Queen chatted are delighted at the im- 
promptu honour which their Majesties accorded 
them. Tho officers sre Majdr W. A. Fair, Captain 
Charles E. Monk, and Lieutenant James A, Rid- 
ley, alt of the 30th American Division, who were 
with the 4th Army Division on the Western 
Front. Major Fair stated that the King said how 
pleased he was that America had co-opcrated with 
the other Allies in the great war. Not for one 
moment, said the King, had I any doubt about 
the issue.” The King.“ added Major Fair, 
ttis quite a democratic man, and he's sure to be 
popular with everyone, I guess.“ 
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tain Monk's sole part in the war consisted in 
shaking hands with the King of England, the 
News hastens to print some extracts from a letter writ- 


ten by him from France: 

*Our division reached the front between St. Quentin and Cam- 
brai on September 26, 1918. Here we were placed in the trenches 
that had been the German last line before he retired into the fa- 
mous Hindenburg line. He had a very elaborate set of trenches 
and very fine dugouts. They covered the last ridge before some 

asses into the valley that was in front of the main line, in what 

ad been his front line during the winter 1917-1918. The Austra- 
lian troops had captured the line before we took it over. 

“All the land in the section had been shelled so much that it was 
one complete wreck, and one could not walk in any direction 50 
feet without coming to a big shell hole. The country had been 
blasted to pieces. Ав these trenches had faced west when cap- 


[ any reader of the News may thinks that Cap- 


tured, our using them in the opposite direction left us with no wire 
protection. They ran in an irregular line from north to south clear 
across our front, 

“One of our regiments held our front until the night of Septem- 
ber 28, when two regiments took over and a third came up into 
reserve, the first retiring about two miles. During the night a 
tape line was placed about 100 yards in front of our line, extending 
from side to side across our front and that of the 27th division on 
our left. Thus, for a distance of 5,000 yards opposite to the 
strongest part of the “line” we had our line ready for the jump-off. 

“Between 8 and 5.80 A. M. our men formed in platoon column 
from right to left on the line, ready. At 5.80 A. М. the ‘zero’ 
hour, all of our several hundred guns started, and the first burst 
of the barrage fell 100 yards beyond the tape. Our men stepped 
off on the big adventure. The speed was a brisk walk, the Boche 
advance posts were only about 300 yards from our line, and these 
we soon met and ran over. The morning was misty and the shell 
smoke and gas laid very low and did not drift away. On the right 
flank and in front of his high. point we Iaid a smoke barrage. Our 
guns were about every 15 to 20 yards apart on our front. The 
shells fell in a constantly advancing line, and our men held close 
up to them. To use an army expression, we ‘leaned up against 
the barrage.” The crashes of many guns could not be counted, 
at times it was like a drum beat. The German reply came promptly, 
our line was hammered for the first hour quite heavily. One tele- 
phone line less than a mile long was cut 14 times in this hour. 

“But by the end of the first hour our men had gone so far that 
the Boche artillery very soon began to retire. Our tanks came 
over promptly, and there were some three dozen of them; the little 
whippets came on at the end. 

“As the men advanced the first line was followed by a battalion 
in the rear of each regiment to ‘mop up,’ and these captured a lot 
of prisoners in dugouts and various gun pits and trenches. The 
machine guns were very active. Our men advanced, clearing out 


- the various trenches and machine gun nests. The dead Germans 


were not very thick, but quite а number were visible and the 
wounded were very much in evidence. The prisoners were used 
as litter-bearers, and there was a steady stream of them. 

“Оп our right the Sixth British division was advancing, and the : 
Twenty-seventh American on our left. The line was а canal about 
sixty feet below the line of hills and about forty feet wide, with 
some six feet of water. 'This canal ran up to the town of Hiqueval, 
then went into а tunnel for six thousand yards. Our right, in ad- 
vancing, just reached the open canal so that our men covered the 
entrance. The tunnel had stairways to the surface every one hun- 
dred feet, and the canal held house boats that were used as billets, 
the entire tunnel roof was honey-combed with dugouts and be- 
tween his line on the tunnel and our tape line, or ‘jumping-off’ 
point, there was from five to seven lines of trenches covering every 
possible approach. These were protected by the heaviest belts of 
barbed wire we have encountered. The German is a master of the 
defense of a fixed position, and he had been two to three years 
building this final line that was to be his future boundary betweem 
the new Germany and France. 

“The town of Bellicourt was about two thousand yards in front 
of our division center, and the town of Nauroy lies southeast of 
Bellicourt another one thousand yards. 'The hedge fences, demol- 
ished buildings, and every rubbish heap gave shelter to the enemy. 
Bv 10 А. M., or four hours after zero hour, we had overcome nearly 
all the resistance except the machine guns on our left flank, As 
the two attacking regiments passed ovér the trenches we were com- 
pelled to refuse our left flank.and to throw in two companies of 
machine guns to protect us from German attacks from that quar- 
ter. Our right passed on through Bellicourt to, and around Nau- 
roy, and then, with the aid of tanks. mopped up the town. 

*On our right the fourth regiment came on behind the attacking 

line, and as soon as over the canal, turned and filed in on the 
Estrees-Belle Eglise road until relieved bv the Sixth British, whose 
tanks crossed in our rear. Те Boche fought hard and the ma- 
chine guns were not silenced until late in the day. Our tanks met 
with heavy loss, and we saw a number that were 'dead' in different 
places. 
Our artillery was accurate to a fault, the guns are our best bet, 
on them we can always depend. As soon as a group of the enemy 
prepared to move our guns stopped them. Аз soon as the enemy 
were out of Bellicourt the German guns opened on the town, and 
it was very heavily shelled. I do not think one of our men was 
wounded by it. 

“The country was bare of trees except around the houses in 
towns, and like all French towns, it is only a cluster of farm 
houses, large barns and a few stores, all built of brick. Here the 
fields were gently rolling and machine guns were effective for a 
couple of miles. On every side was evidence of a hasty departure. 
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Ammunition everywhere and machine 
guns and broken transports could be seen 
on all sides. 

“Our signal work was in two phases. 
First, we had our original position wired 
and then each regiment carried forward 
its own line from the ‘jumpoff’ point. 
On the left the line carried forward by 
Lieutenant Hanan advanced at 6.80 A. M. 
under machine gun fire and succeeded in 
going to a point northwest of Bellicourt 
and about one hundred yards from town 
in the last German trench. Here a sta- 
tion was established, and the line kept 
working by frequent patrol parties all 
day, and this line was all the communica- 
tion that the left regiment had. The bat- 
talion commanders were visited and mes- 
sages secured for transmission. The 
pigeons were carried to this point and 
were used by Lieutenant Hanan person- 
ally. The line was marked by his dead 
and wounded, but on they went, and their 
record made us proud of them. 

“On the right the line was carried for- 
ward in the rear of the right flank and 
it went forward about 7.80 A. M. In rear 
of the second wave of tanks. The fire 
here was very heavy, and at times the 
line was held up. The country was open to German view, has 
guns fired on every party of two or three as soon as they ap- 
peared. By 11 A. M. the line was laid to the canal tunnel and here 
along the side of the road was established the advance message 
center. Several men were wounded, but none killed. 

“The support regiment came forward at 6, after the second wave 
of tanks and marched to the canal tunnel and deployed along the 
roads and fields covering the flank of the right regiment. Their 
wire party was caught at the jump-off point by the first German 
artillery reply, and lost one killed and seven wounded, including 
the regimental signal officer. Sergeant First Class Harold Hudson 
assumed command and attended to the wounded and carried the 
line forward to the canal tunnel. ` 

&The division cable head was near the division observation post 
and there were three lines to the advance brigade, but these were 
immediately shot out and torn up by tanks and artillery prepa- 
ration. The lines were cut many times and really did not last long 
enough to be of any real use. Forward, a detail under my per- 
sonal command, consisting of two operators and twelve privates of 
the 118th Infantry, carried a line to the advance message center. 
This line advanced at 6.80, or forty minutes after zero, and the loss 
started almost with that time. In the first quarter mile, three men 
fell, two killed and one wounded, and the line was cut in three 
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places by the time the first mile 
reached, and only five men were left. 
Here a pause was made and two men 
went back to patrol the line. On 
returning over the line an hour later 
both were found severely wounded, lying 
along the side of the line. Continuin 
forward, we came over a hill and sta 
down, and as we reached the end of the 
seventh coil, or one and three-quarter 
miles of line, our last operator, Sergeant 
Jennings, was carrying one side of the 
reel and a soldier the other when he was 
hit by a burstiing shell, splitting his steel 
helmet and fracturing his skull. As only 
two men remained and they were not 
operators the advance ceased on this 
line, and gathering our wounded we re- 
turned to shelter. 

“By night we were in our objective 
except on our left flank, where the failure 
of our flank division to ‘mop up’ left us 
either unprotected or in such shape that 
we had to retire our left flank. The latter 
was done. That afternoon the Australians 
passed through our lines and we settled 
down to a rest and to reform our scattered 
units. The day will be one long remen- 
bered in our history, it was an honor to 
have the strongest point on the famous Hindenburg line entrusted 
to our division and the trust was not misplaced. To-day, and for 
evermore, it will be deemed an honor to have belonged to the 
famous Thirtieth division. This day cost dear in the signal corps, 
with five of our best men killed and over thirty wounded. It taught 
us not to go forward with lines until the way was cleared. It is 
not possible to run lines and maintain them under heavy fire with- 
out a loss that is prohibitive. 

“The signalmen can keep up with the infantry, but should not try 
to precede the mopping-up party. At Bellicourt, as we call this 
battle, we laid in four hours, fourteen miles of wire in advance of 
our jump-off points, and we had over fifty cases of lines being 
broken by shell fire. The shell fire did not destroy the barbed wire 
belts except in a very few places. The tanks left broad trails, but 
i could not put wires there because all the other traffic followed 
them. 

“Our three regiments that attacked were cut up some, but if we 
realize that this was the German's boasted stronghold, where he 
felt he would be safe for all time, then it was not so bad. 

*On the 80th we were ordered to come out for a rest and to be 
relieved by the Australians, and a happy crowd they were. III 
never forget those thin platoons that assembled at the battalion 
headquarters preparatory to marching out." 
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With the W. E. Forces in Germany 


/ | HE photographs below are reproductions of two 
postcards sent by two Western Electric boys who 
are with the American Army of Occupation. That 

on the left is from Lieut. А. J. Calloway, of the San 

Francisco house, and shows the bridge across the Moselle 

at the boundary. The other view was sent by Sergeant 


James F. Malone, of West Street, and is a picture of 
the city of 'Treves. 

A third postcard, received from Dr. R. V. Grace, of 
West Street, also sent from Treves, contains the follow- 
ing significant sentence: People here touched only 
moderately by war—well dressed—smug.” 
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To Be Awarded in February 


THIRTY YEARS 


Gaver, F. P., Hawthorne, 630ꝶũ0Pĩ .. February 1 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Greene, H., Hawthorne, 6886........................ February .. 
Kopel, As New York soci узуу жишк жа уау» Vp dS February 1 
TWENTY YEARS 
Strickland, W. P., Hawthorne, 6963.................. February 1 
Cogan, J. J., Hawthorne, 5781....................... February 4 
Dickson, J. B., Hawthorne, 53766 February 10 
Tan Eyck, L. J., Hawthorne, 6460................... February 14 
Arboe, T, Hawthorne, 6460......................... February 20 
Anderson, A., Hawthorne, 6352...................... February 21 
Clark, Mary, Hawthorne, 7168....................... February 28 
Fischer P., New ҮотК.............................. February 16 
King, Н. R., New Tork kk kk . ees. February 20 
Schnedler, W. A., New York........................ February 23 
Waight, A. E, New Үогк........................... February 12 
Wolff, A, New ҮотК............................... February 2 
Sargeant, E. C., New York.......................... February 6 
FIFTEEN YEARS | 
Baker, J. H., Hawthorne, 6515...................... February 1 
Powers, Mary A., Hawthorne, 5981.................. February 28 
Mason, S. R., Hawthorne, 6848...................... February 27 
Brandt, E., Hawthorne, 6305........................ February 28 
Battle, Cornelia V., New York...................... February 28 
Green, A. W., New ҮогК............................ February 16 
TEN YEARS 
Smith, J: W., Atlanta быу кешик RE February 1 
Martner, E. T., СМсаро............................. February 1 
Markese, G., СМсадо............................... February 2 
Holton, W. E., Chicagood̃pw . February 17 
Kallal, Ella, Hawthorne, 6142....................... February 1 
Shearer, T. M., Hawthorne, 6058..................... February 1 
Roch, D. J., Hawthorne, 6460....................... February 2 
Schalla, R., Hawthorne, 6838/7 February 2 
Drinane, M. E., Hawthorne, 6410.................... February 8 
Gernon, K., Hawthorne, 6411........................ February 8 
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Galambos, L., Hawthorne, 6821...................... February 65 
Saak, H., Hawthorne, 6886.......................... February 5 
Brueckner, H., Hawthorne, 7486........... РЕТРО February 9 
Healy, F., Hawthorne, 6110......................... February 9 
Ryan, T. B., Hawthorne, 6438....................... February 10 
Geiger, Mary, Hawthorne, 6878...................... February 10 
Schafer, J. M., Hawthorne, 7898..................... February 10 
Vancura, J., Hawthorne, 6836....................... February 10 
Nelson, O., Hawthorne, 6886........................ February 11 
Pinkall, C, Hawthorne, 7898........................ February 11 
Wright, J. F., Hawthorne, 5796...................... February 11 
Leverone, Louise, Hawthorne, 7082.................. February 11 
Wittum, A., Hawthorne, 6886........................ February 11. 
Peterson, E. G., Hawthorne, 5791.................... February 12 
Cobb, H. L., Hawthorne, 6963....................... February 18 
Harslow, F., Hawthorne, 6339....................... February 18 
Duszka, W., Hawthorne, 5786........................ February 16 
Gurscha, A, Hawthorne, 6161....................... February 16 
Perelson, D., Hawthorne, 9505....................... February 16 
Gorman, Anna, Hawthorne, 7032..................... February 16 
Hoppie, E., Hawthorne, 7888........................ February 17 
Von Hine, H., Hawthorne, 6460..................... February 17 
Donaldson, M. D., Hawthorne, 5935.................. February 18 
Muth, Annie, Hawthorne, 6826...................... February 22 
Barry, Kittie V., Hawthorne, 6112................... February 22 
McCormick, Ella, Hawthorne, 6330.................. February 28 
Rickert, C. F., Hawthorne, 6142....... deam Mu February 24 
Liska, V., Hawthorne, 6301.......................... February 24 
Leonhart, O., Hawthorne, 7898...................... February 25 
Jemm, A. P., Hawthorne, 6821...................... February 25 
Keller, Al., Hawthorne, 6460...... V February 26 
Gerding, C. H., Hawthorne, 5540.................... February 26 
Bohaty, J., Hawthorne, 6801......................... February 26 
Miller, R. L., Kansas Сіїу........................... February 28 
Gallard, R. J., New ҮотК........................... February 18 
Allar, W. J., New Tork. q • February 26 
Everett, H. W., New ҮогК.......................... February 10 
White, M., New York oc eke. February 4 
McCall, A. J. (In military service), Omaha February 1 
Hanser, Matilda E., St. Louis. February 1 


Who They Are 


F. P. Gaver 


Did you ever hear any finer music than a circus band? 
If you did, it’s a sign you’re getting old. Remember 
how they used to sound, turning from Fourth into Main 
Street back in the old home town? If your memory 
extends back some 40 years you may have seen F. P. 
Gaver as the leader of one of those real bands. Any- 
way, you'll probably never be able to understand how 
he broke away from such a fascinating occupation. 
Surely, playing must be the easiest kind of work. 

But Frank did break away. When he took a job in 
the wood-working department of our old Clinton Street 
shops 80 years ago he put behind him such things as 
leading and instructing bands and devoted his attention 
to making good on the job. The result was that he was 


made foreman of the night force in the carpenter shop 

in 1898 and was again promoted to day foreman the 

next year. During the business depression of 1907 he 

was laid off for three and a half months and when he 

returned to work he was put in charge of the tool room 

of the woodwork mill department, his present position. 
Mr. Gaver’s four-star button is due this month. 


H. C. Greene 


If the spread of the prohibition movement ever does 
away with delirium tremens entirely, the automatic 
screw machine will be the most complicated mix-up there 
is. We've known men to make extensive experiments in 
delirium tremens without ever really understanding any- 
thing about them, and to our uninitiated eye an “auto- 
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matic” looks just about as scrambled. Not that we’ve 
ever had the D. T.’s, you understand, but— 

Well, never mind, anyway. What we started out to 
do was introduce you to H. C. Greene as a man who 
really knows all about automatic screw machines, in 
spite of their complexities. Mr. Greene began work in 
the automatic screw machine department at Clinton 
Street in 1894 and has been connected with that depart- 
ment ever since, first as operator, later as machine set- 
ter, and now as chief tool keeper. Не not only knows 
what the *automatics? do and how they do it, but even 
what tools to feed them to make them work. 

Aside from automatic screw machines, Harry's chief 
recreation is taking trips across Lake Michigan. Every 
summer he sends his family over to South Haven and 
thus furnishes himself with a perfectly good excuse to 
take a lake trip every week end. If Harry could con- 
nect all his numerous trips end on end he would land 
a long, long way from home— maybe even farther than 
that. However, as he gets а new 25-year service button 
this month, he won't start the experiment until the but- 
ton arrives.“ 


W. P. Strickland 
When W. P. Strickland began 


his engineering career he con- 

cluded that he wanted some 

practical experience to round 

out his text book knowledge, so 
“he got himself a job in the 

switchboard wiring department 
of our old New York shops in 1899. He did such good 
work while there that he was made assistant foreman 
three years later. In 1905 he went to the material 
order department for about a year, leaving to go to the 
London house, which needed an expert to get it started 
on switchboard manufacture, then a new departure. In 
1909 Mr. Strickland was transferred to Hawthorne as 
a member of the equipment engineers, a position he still 
holds. 

A few years ago “Strick” used to take his trusty 
tennis racquet in hand every season and annex a few 
Hawthorne medals, watch fobs and other rewards of 
prowess, but last summer rush Government work was 
the only game indulged in at Hawthorne. Perhaps next 
summer he may go out after some more jewelry to match 
the new two-star service button coming to him this 
month. 


A. Kopetz 


A. Kopetz celebrates his twen- 
tieth anniversary with the Com- 
pany this month, but his fellow 
workers at West Street hope 
that the celebration will be a 
quiet one as Mr. Kopctz is famed 
far and wide as а strong man 
and if he once got under way he might succeed in break- 
ing everything in the shop. 
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He began work in 1899 as a machine hand and for a 
number of years was engaged in the development of the 
semi-automatic switchboards, working for a while in the 
branch which the Company maintained at that time at 
72nd Street and East River. He also has worked at 
Hawthorne and Newark and at present is gang boss in 
the model shop. 

Mr. Kopetz cheats the high cost of living in one re- 
spect by getting along without an overcoat. He never 
has worn one. He is an accomplished ice skater, oars- 
man and wrestler, and likes to amuse himself by juggling 
heavy machinery in the model shop. It is necessary to 
give him a new vise every so often because he has a bad 
habit of twisting the handles right off. Mr. Kopetz also 
blushingly admits that in his younger days he was a 
*hoochie-coochie? dancer on the Bowery. He probably 
has numerous other accomplishments, but spaces does 
not permit the News to tell of them all. 


J. J. Cogan 


| On February 4, 1899, the fac- 
ДА` tory service department in New 
тг, York acquired а tall, lanky 
Ed 1: Irishman who could lick to a 
frazzle any job he was put up 
against. J. J. Cogan was his 
name, one “J” for Jim and the 
other for good measure. Inside of a year his ability to 
punish work began to bear fruit and he was made 
assistant foreman of the department. Some eight and a 
half years later he was promoted to the foreman’s posi- 
tion. September 15, 1913, brought another promotion 
to the position of assistant general foreman of the 
general service division at Hawthorne. One year later 
he became general foreman, his present position. 

Mr. Cogan is noted for his open mindedness and so 
far as we know only once turned down a feasible sugges- 
tion. That was while he was at New York. He had 
been having considerable trouble due to frozen water in 
the fire pails hung in the unheated warehouse “annex” 
and had tried different chemicals in the water without 
obviating the trouble. Finally an old Irishman em- 
ployed as a trucker spoke up: “Misther Co-og’n,” said 
he, “Oi kin till yez how to shtop that frazin’. If yez’ll 
only fill thim buckets oop wid kerrysane ile, now, hell kin 
freeze over befur they will.” But for all the undoubted 
efficiency of the old fellow’s anti-freeze solution, Cogan 
refused to fill his fire pails with it. 

However, he has queer ideas about pails anyway. 
One of his stunts as “waiter” at the annual outing of the 
plant service division is passing around French fried 
potatoes in a horse bucket. If anyone doesn’t get 
enough to eat and doesn’t have the time of his life at 
one of those picnics it certainly isn’t Jim’s fault. So if 
you want to sce the new two-star button he gets this 
month, don’t put it off until the picnic, for he’ll have his 
coat off and both sleeves rolled up then, and he wears his 
service button on his coat. 
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J. В. Dickson 


J. B. Dickson is great at cut- 
ting up when he is on his metal. 
No, it shouldn't be spelled 
“m-e-t-t-l-e.” Barney operates 
a power shear, working on sheet 
sheet brass and other 

m-e-t-a-J. Having had that 
much explained to you, probably you can figure out for 
yourself where the cutting up comes in. 

Mr. Dickson is a New York Shops man. He started 
at the Bethune Street factory in the transmitter depart- 
ment. Later he was transferred to the metal finishing 
department and put on the buffing machines, at which 
work he continued after he was transferred to Haw- 
thorne in 1913. Last August he was transferred to his 
present position in department 6229. 

The man who knocked the “L” out of Kelly must 
have put it into Barney between the “В” and the “А,” 
for he certainly has a ready Irish tongue in his head, 
notwithstanding the fact that his parents came to this 
country before he arrived. 

Mr. Dickson has а 20-year service button coming to 
him this month. 


steel, 


L. J. Tan Eyck 


Some people talk about things 
being exact to within а hair's 
breadth as if that amounted to 
something. If L. J. Tan Eyck 
could only come that close to 
accuracy he would be ashamed 
to face himself in the mirror. 
'Тһе average hair is about three-thousandths of an inch 
in diameter, and as Mr. Tan Eyck operates a vertical 
milling machine, or work where three-thousandths of an 
inch variation from print dimensions classes with mur- 
der or treason, you can easily imagine that he has little 
respect for gray hairs or any other kind as standards of 
extreme accuracy. When he is working to five ten- 
thousandths of an inch he feels that he's getting down 
to brass tacks. | 

Mr. Tan Eyck began work in the Bethune Street 
Shops, New York, in 1899. He was a milling machine 
operator at that time, but he learned the fine points of 
the tool making trade after coming to the Western. 
About five years ago he was transferred to the tool room 
at Hawthorne, where he is now employed? 

Mr. Tan Eyck is very fond of music and was a choir 
leader until his voice failed him a few years ago. If he 
insisted on as close accuracy in his choir as he does in 
his work, his choir must have been a delight to hear. 
'Too many choirs seem to feel that they have done their 
duty as long as the congregation can guess what the 
tune is supposed to be. 

You don't have to be able to figure as closely as Mr. 
Tan Eyck to discover that 1899 from 1919 entitles him 
to а 20-year service button this month. 
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Т. АгЬое 


Twenty years ago there were 
only four milling machine opera- 
tors in the tool making depart- 
ment of our New York shops. 
Three of these are still with the 
Company. The fourth left to 
go into the drygoods business, 
where he doubtless discovered that, when it comes to 
exacting requirements, toolmaking is miles behind “the 
female of the species” secking wherewithal she shall be 
clothed. 

T. Arboe, one of the three who were not led astray by 
the rustle of dress goods, 1s now in the toolmaking de- 
partment at Hawthorne, and if you want to see a milling 
machine perform its prettiest just take a trip down 
there and watch Mr. Arboe put one through its paces. 
They'll do things for 'Tom that they wouldn't do for 
their own mothers. 

By the way, did you ever hear the old New York 
shops men tell about salt water fishing? Well, that's 
all right, then. We needn't repeat any of Mr. Arboe's 
fish stories. You see, a person who considers a four- 
pound black bass something of a fish can't decide just 
how much he ought to repeat when he hears stories about 
what they pull out of the Atlantic. Well, anyway, Mr. 
Arboe considers middle western fish such pygmies that 
he refuses to waste good angle worms on them, so he 
doesn't go fishing any more. But back in New York— 

Hold on, though. We're going to quit right now or 
we might get Cass Laline started on ocean fishing, and 
Mr. Arboe would be due for a three-star instead of а 
two-star button before Cass could be stopped. 


* 


^ 
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A. Anderson 


ANM There used to be a lot of jok- 

' ing about Englewood in the 

2 м ` carly days, and occasionally 
- ad some, actor drags it in yet, but 
д A. Anderson knows there was по 
joke about a residence in that 
part of Chicago 20 years ago 
when the old cable cars were running—or were not run- 
ning, as was more often the case. He lived there a num- 
ber of years after he went to work for the Company at 
Clinton Street and he certainly got a lot of fine exercise 
walking about half way to work every day. With a nice 
excuse like that for letting the clock beat him to it, how 
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. many times do you suppose he has been late in the 20 


years he has worked for the Western? "Think over your 
guesses while we tell you а little about his work. 

Mr. Anderson has always worked in the hardening 
and annealing department, where careful reliable work 1s 
absolutely essential. His ability to do just that sort of 
work landed him the job of gang boss about 12 years 
ago and later on he was made assistant foreman of the 
department, the position he now holds. 

And now for that question you have been thinking 
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over. The answer is: “None.” If anybody can show a 
better record than that Mr. Anderson will trade service 
buttons with him this month. 


Philip Fischer 


The Inspection Department 
at West Street was the scene of 
Philip Fischer's first labors as a 
member of the Western Electric 
family. He began work on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1899 and in October 
of the same year he was put in 
charge of transmitters and receivers in the New York 
shop. When the shop was moved to Hawthorne he be- 
came head of the transmitter and receiving department 
of the New York house. 

Mr. Fischer still is hard at work caring for the trans- 
mitters and receivers and gets his twenty-year button 
this month. 


Harry R. King 


Harry R. King, semi-officially 
known as “Charley,” has been а 
Western Electric man since 
February 20, 1899, when he be- 
gan his career with the power 
apparatus department in Chi- 
cago. Five years later he be- 
came power apparatus chief engineer, and after a four- 
year term in that job went over to Hawthorne as assis- 
tant power apparatus sales manager. "This time a two- 
. year term was sufficient and he became power apparatus 
sales manager with his office in New York in January, 
1910. 

Mr. King is said to be the possessor of the most 
elaborately equipped “Home Electrical in existence. 
It falls to his lot to try out all sorts of electrical devices 
which the Company is considering for its list of Quality 
Products, and he takes them all to his home in New 
Jersey to put them through their paces. 


William A. Schnedler | 


The general departments at 
195 Broadway are well repre- 
sented in the service badge list 
this month. Take W. A. 
Schnedler, for instance, who 
receives his twenty-year button. 
He seems so much a part of the 
establishment in New York that it is something of a 
shock to discover that his first work as a Western Elec- 
tric man was done in Chicago. He stayed there in the 
clerical department for two years, going to St. Louis in 
1901, where he remained until 1907, becoming assistant 
manager before he left. 

Since leaving St. Louis Mr. Schnedler has made his 
headquarters in New York and since 1912 has been a 
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specialist in sales and clerical methods. Mr. Schnedler 
never forgets a face, especially if that face belongs to 
someone who has attended a General Sales Committee 
luncheon and has neglected to pay as he ate. 


Albert E. Waight 


One of the first rhymes that 
suggests itself in connection with 
Mr. Waight’s name is the word 
“late,” but if any one should 
make such a suggestion to Mr. 
Waight he would be both indig- 
nant and wrathy—and justly so. 
It so happens that he has been an employee of the Com- 
pany for 20 years and in all that time he never once has 
been late to work. Аз a result no one ever has to wait 
for Mr. Waight. ; 

Аз befits a man so precise where time is concerned; 
Mr. Waight, who has spent most of his Western Electric 
career in the New York shop, is engaged in the delicate 
and exact employment of gauge making. Не is one of 
those men who feel shocked if anything is a ten- 
thousandth of an inch out of the way. Although most 
of his work has been done in New York, Mr. Waight 
spent four years at Hawthorne. One of the most impor- 
tant jobs which he did during his long period of service 
was the changing of the standard measuring machine 
used by the tool inspection division from the Pratt & 
Whitney standard to the A. S. M. E. standard. Any 
one who knows about this branch of the business will 
realize what a difficult task it was. Needless to say, 
Mr. Waight did it well. 


A. Wolff 

A. Wolff of West Street gets а twenty-year button 
this month, but when interviewed on the subject inti- 
mated that he preferred to let deeds take the place of 
words. Even a photograph seemed unnecessary in his 
estimation. 

Mr. Wolff has been working as a millwright at West 
Street ever since he first came to the company in 1899. 
He is а big fellow, which means that many of the heavy 
jobs get steered his way. 


Two 
Fifteen-Year 
Men 


J. H. Baker 


Omitted Last Month 
The name of Miss M. Dollard of the General Ac- 
counting Department at 195 Broadway was omitted 
from the list of employees who received ten-year badges 
in January. 
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Around the Circuit 


Chicago 


UR offering this month is а bunch of strawberries 
О) which we consider a pretty good feast at this 
season of the year. They were grown by E. T. 
Martner of the credit department, known locally as 


Luther Burbank 2nd, and he claims that he can grow 
them about nine months in the year. Here are a few 


words which show how skilful an expert he is: 

“I have developed my berries in ordinary soil to the extent of 
producing the phenomenal crop of an average of about 1 quart 
every 8 days since May 16 to November 9 on a space 5 feet wide 
by 14 feet long. The only fertilizer used was a small quantity of 
hardwood ashes which contains all the fertilizer necessary except 
nitrogen. I used a small quantity of nitrogen in the form of 
Nitrate of Soda which is as cheap as dirt. There is no such 
thing as raising a maximum crop without furnishing the proper 
amount of Nitrogen in raising fruits or berries. 

“I have also produced seedless watermelons and odorless onions 
and several years ago raised two lemons that matured within 24 
months after the seed was planted. One of these lemons was 
18134, inches in circumference and weighed 22 ounces and the other 
weighed 18 ounces. Very juicy and fine. This was accomplished 
without the use of soil. I made a white powder preparation with 
all the elements necessary inserted at the time of planting. After 
that watering as needed was all that was done. The mixture wore 
out and when I transplanted the little tree, which stood about 
2 feet high, in ordinary dirt, it died apparently too aristocratic to 
live in common soil.” 


“Т was sitting at my desk the other day, when a cus- 
tomer, from Oak Park, came into the office with this 
problem,” said О. С. Danielson, telephone engineer at 
the Chicago house: 


“Не wanted to know if some kind of an arrangement . 


could be fixed up to notify him when his six-months-old 
baby cried at night. It seems that the baby slept in one 
end of the house, and the man and his wife in the other 
end, too far away to be awakened by any infant com- 
motions. 

“I suggested that he could rig up a 1-C Howler Set, 
which would not only reproduce noises, but would also 
intensify them.” — 


Americans are said to be the greatest souvenir col- 
lectors on the earth. When it comes to preserving 
mementos of the great war, the doughboys over in France 
have nothing on civilians right back home. The follow- 
ing letter is being preserved by a service man at the 
Chicago house: 


Western Electric Co., 
500 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


This order is ready for the galvanizer, but our blacksmith at 
work on same has not yet gotten over the effect of the peace news, 
and also he collected his previous week’s wages the other day, which 
will probably keep him going a few days longer. 

However, if he gets through celebrating within a day or two, 
we will be able to make shipment in about ten days, as stated 
above. 


Very truly yours, 


This little 
free js like The. 
pore бте 
ya Reeva ple kedaev 
"A because е 
¢ CN Contains many 
N Prospective 


Е. Т. Martner, alias Luther Burbank fnd 
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Atlanta 
| Е are two views of the adventure recently 


indulged in by Harold Warner, one of our 

bright young men. The first is an article which 
appeared in a local newspaper and the second is a car- 
toon which expresses the Western Electric view. Take 
your choice. 


Prevents Big Blaze By Driving Flaming Auto 
Out of Garage 


Serious fire loss was probably averted Thursday morning by the 
daring of Harold Warner, an employee of the Western Electric 
Company, who lives at 355 Central Avenue, when he drove a 
flaming automobile from a garage to which flames had spread 
from the Eining bakery, 229 Lee Street. 


Fire was discovered at 8 o’clock Thursday morning in the bakery, 
and a brisk wind soon spread the flames to the garage in the rear 
of the place. A big touring car in the garage caught fire and was 
blazing merrily when Warner rushed from his work next door, 
climbed into the driver’s seat and drove the car into a nearby 
vacant lot, where the flames were extinguished. 


City firemen put out the fire in the bakery before it had done 
more than several hundred dollars’ damage. 


W. E. Lotspeich, formerly Lamp Specialist at At- 
lanta, has been transferred to New Orleans as the Com- 
pany's sales representative in that territory. Mr. 
Lotspeich leaves us after having spent six years in 
Atlanta. 

While we regret to lose Mr. Lotspeich from the 
Atlanta house we congratulate him on his new appoint- 
ment. He assumed his duties in New Orleans on Janu- 
ary 1, 1919. 
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Richmond | 
A T Christmas, 1917, through a voluntary contribu- 


tion on the part of all our employees, we were 

enabled to send а Christmas package to each of 
our boys in the Ármy and Navy. When Christmas, 
1918, came along we collected а similar contribution and 
then decided that instead of sending packages to our 
own boys, most of whom were still in this country and 
in perfectly good health, would turn the entire amount 
into cigarettes, chewing gum and candy and give it to 
the wounded soldiers at the General Hospital here at 
Richmond. 


ы Kansas City 


COMBINATION “Good-bye” and Welcome“ 

A banquet was held at the Westgate Hotel recently 

in honor of Harry L. Harper and W. B. De 
Forest. Mr. Harper, who is going to Los Angeles as 
manager, was the object of the farewell end of the affair, 
and Mr. De Forest, who is coming back from Oklahoma 
City to take Mr. Harper’s place as Sales Manager, 
gathered in the welcomes. 

There were a score of diners and both of the guests of 
honor admitted when it was all over that they had en- 
joyed themselves every minute. Mr. Harper’s enjoy- 
ment was heightened somewhat by a presentation cere- 
mony which made him the possessor of an amber cig- 
arette holder mounted with three gold bands. He lost 
no time in trying it out. 


Мута 


How His Fellow Employees Regard Harold Warner’s Deed of Daring 
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Boston 
CC WORD to the wise is sufficient.” 


This time-worn axiom was applied in a mas- 
terly fashion recently by Charlie Howes, 
*daddy" of Boston salesmen. 

It was like this: Charlie and the Credit Manager were 
engaged in the hopeless task of collecting money from 
a customer by kind words and sunny smiles, but the 
gentleman to whom they were addressing their fervent 
petitions not being susceptible to such influence gave 
them nothing but a harsh rebuke for such undue effort 
and expectation. So saying, “Old Scrooge” was about to 
turn on his heel when Charlie, in his winning way, piped 
up, “It’s the squeaking wheel that gets the grease.” 
This amused “Old Scrooge” very much, and a check for 
our overdue account was mailed that night. 


A Lament 
(Stolen from the Diary of a Junior Clerk.) 


Oh, my heart with joy is welling 

On this blessed day. 
WEDNESDAY! Oh those thrilling jingles, 
Quarters, halves, tens, fives and singles; 
Cares within my soul once dwelling, 

Melt like mists away. 
Purse and pulse in tune are swelling, 

Joy Bells ring to-day. 


Fleeting Dreams! Now thoughts are thronging 
Fruits of yesterday. 

Last night’s happy hours beguiling 

In the light of Sue’s sweet smiling 

I left many a “green” belonging 
In the Cabaret. 

Sad on Thursday—sad and longing 
For another pay. 


Patiently my soul is sighing, 
How сап I be gay? 
Friday sees my purse much thinner, 
Farewell dreams of “Thompson's” dinner 
Hear me at the box-lunch crying 
“Pork and Beans,” to-day; 
While Division Heads are buying 
Up the other way. 


I am grown despondent, weary 
Hopes have gone astray. 
Saturday was born for gladness, 
But for me—what wealth of sadness! 
I had pledged to take my dearie 
To the matinee. 
But I'm broke and Hank O'Leary 
Steals my girl to-day. 


Monday's fate with Tuesday's twining, 
Sets me sore distrait. 

Forced these two days to subsist, sir, 

On a quarter filched from sister; 

On my nether lip reclining 
See my lunch each day. 

One lone “Mecca”—oh! I'm PINING, 
PINING for my pay. 


Thus five days I'm weary waiting 
For the Ghost to stray. 
Waiting for those gladsome jingles, 
Quarters, halves, tens, fives and singles; 
Each its pleasure scintillating 
O'er my shadowed way. 
For TO-MORROW, at "The Follies"— 
I've booked two in “A”. = 
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St. Louis 
/ | ‘HE departure of George E. Cullinan from St. 


Louis in order to take up his duties as Central 

District Manager and manager of the Chicago 
house was marked by a dinner held in his honor on Janu- 
ary 4 at the St. Louis Club. That, in itself, sounds like 
a rather ordinary announcement, but the accompanying 
cut of а page of the menu card tells another story. 
Readers of the News will note that the list of speakers 
begins with the Mayor of St. Louis and continues 
through a galaxy of prominent men in various indus- 
tries, all of whom had come in contact with Mr. Cullinan 
and who welcomed the opportunity to pay him their 
tributes and bid him Godspeed.“ 

It looks as though the committee in charge of the 
dinner investigated every phase of Mr. Cullinan’s activ- 
ities before preparing the programme, and the result 
shows that everywhere they looked they found a Cullinan 
booster. As a matter of fact, the diners would be dining 
yet if the committee had put on the list of speakers all 
of the men who were willing to speak. 


... PROGRAMME... 


H. J. PETTENGILL, Toast Master 
President Southwestern Bell Telephone System 


Hon. Henry W. Kiel. Mayor of St. Louis 


For the City 


pres. Wagner Electric Mfg. Co. 


. Mr. V. A. Layman. А x 
For the Manufacturers 


Gen' l Mgr. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
For the Telephone Co. 


. Mr. F. O. Hale, . 

Cullinan: 
. Mr. C. E. Michel. Seles Manager Union Elect. Light & Power Co. 
For the Central Stations 


. Mr. F. F. Sheel, Western Manager Crouse Hinds Co., Chicago 


Cullinan: Customer 


. Mr. Fred B. Adam, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. Frank Adam Elect. Co. 
For the Contractors and Dealers 


. Mr. Ell C. Bennett, Я А Mercury, Jovian Order 


Cullinan: Co-operator 


Seles Manager Commercial Elect. Supply Co. 
Cullinan: Competitor 


Mr. L. S. Hunt, 


. Mr. E. Glion Curtis, Member of the firm of Nagel & Kirby Attorneys 
Cullinan: Client: 


. Mr. E. Н. Waddington, Western Electric Co., Inc. 


Cullinan: Boas 


Krenning-Schlapp Grocer Co. 


. Mr. Carl D. Schlapp, . 
Friend 


Cullinan: 


Manager Cupples Station Property 


. CoL Isaac Hedges. Е А 
“Аша Lang Syne 
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Philadelphia 
[Р ачк cartea the threw her night work in her 


desk, carted the “Inventory” to the vault, put on 
her best “bib and tucker” 
*movies" the other night. 


and went to the 


To the ordinary branch house, which is now ruled by 
the despot “King Inventory,” this seems incredible, but 
when one considers that the “movies” were the “first and 
exclusive showing” of Telephone Inventors of To-day,” 
*Forging the Link of Fellowship," *Inside the Big 
Fence" and *A Square Deal for His Wife" and were 
honored by speeches from two most important “Four 
Minute Men," namely the editor of this illustrious maga- 
zine, and the poet laureate* of the company, Mr. Leg- 
gett, Philadelphia felt it could burst its bonds and sail 
forth. | 


Mr. Leggett’s remarks regarding the strenuous year 
we had just passed through were most opportune, to a 
few of the old stagers who mopped their fevered brows 
when they looked back on it. 


The evening was most enjoyable. It was a rare treat 
to many of the bred-in-the-bone W. E.’s to see President 
Thayer and Vice-President Salt “reminiscing” on their 
first days in the company they had made famous. 


Then, too, we had the pleasure of seeing Editor 
Thomson on the screen, and we must say, Wallace Reid 
has nothing on him. 


We sang ourselves hoarse, and our guests from the 
Philadelphia Electric Company and N. W. Ayer Adver- 
tising Agency were just as happy as we were and sang 
just as lustily as we did. We toddled home, tucked our- 
selves in our little beds, and were very grateful to our 
New York friends for the diversion they had come all 
the way from “little old New York” to give us. 


*You have the wrong Leggett. 
did look the part.—Eb. 


It wasn’t the poet even if he 


Buffalo 


NE of our electrical contractor friends uses 
Western Electric socket devices in а manner 
that would make J. J. Portley turn green 

with envy. 

When his wife goes to the movies and leaves him home 
to take care of the baby, he puts the baby in the car- 
riage and blocks the rear axle so that the rear wheels 
are about two inches from the floor. Then he places а 
Jack Rabbit Sewing Machine Motor so that the friction 
pulley drives one of the rear wheels. The rotation of 
this wheel causes a hum, which he assures us is very 
soothing to the child, and as these whecls are never true, 
the buggy rocks up and down, which also tends to keep 
the child quiet. 


We might add for Mr. Portley's benefit that our 
friend's name is Jim Riley, and he is not only ingenious, 


but Irish. 
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Salt Lake City 


\ A J E believe the attached letter which was sent to 

our City Salesman, L. D. Collins by one of his 

good customers proves conclusively the many 
advantages of our advertising: 


My Dear Collins: 


From recent events around our household, I am convinced things 
will move along much nicer if an electric sewing machine is added 
to the White Man's Burden of Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps. 


As you know the color of my wife's hair, I am sure you will 
agree with me that the proper thing to do is to fall right in line with 
her suggestions and I must confess the idea is not a bad one, as 
she can take in sewing, make enough money to buy an electric 
washing machine, take in washing, make enough money to buy a 
Ford and thus support me in luxury in my old age. I should 
worry about the future if we can just make this start. 

Can you do anything for me in securing а price on four models 
of Portable Sewing Machines made by the Western Electric 
Company and described in the leaflet put out by them, “The New 
Way to Sew,” also possible deliveries. 


Thanking you in advance, I am, 


AS ever, 


(Signed) BOB 


Detroit 
T Western Electric bowling team, Detroit 


house, just went over the top, winning first place 

for the first half of the bowling season in the 
Detroit Electrical Bowling League. Our nearest rival, 
the Detroit Edison team, formerly considered the best 
bowling team in the State of Michigan, followed a close 
second. | 


Seasons are divided up into halves of 42 games each 
and the winner of the first half bowls the winner of the 
second half for the championship of the year. Our team 
won 34 games and lost eight. 


Pin Average 
for First Half 
: of Season 

- Captain L. J. Оойцрдһег{у............................ 168 
A. M. Collins, Sales Manager 174 
Bert Lindsay PSSST Ra Cice eo da dE 176 
Jack Утар 171 
Chas. Ка ĩ⅛ ͤ— ⁵ int 156 


New York—Broadway 


The Dividend Cheque 


(Tune: "The Battle Hymn of the Republic") 


For over three long years they've taken slices from our pay 
To buy stocks of A T. & T.—a really painless way; 
We have the stock and now a check has come along to-day. 
Oh, joy, oh bliss, oh rapture! 
CHORUS 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

The dividends have come. 

—W. A. W. 


The Houses Which Are Not Otherwise 
Represented This Month 


Inventory. 
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“Why that’s the same kind of machine 
that I used at the Red Cross!" 


Thousands of women who helped in war-relief work have 
learned a practical lesson in sewing efficiency. They have learned 
that by sewing the new way, with the Portable Electric Sewing 
Machine, they get a great deal more sewing done in less time and 
with less effort. 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine РА 


The machine—motor, Carrying case and all—is no larger ^ 
than an ordinary traveling bag, and can be put away L 
on the closet shelf. It is a full-sized standard machine / 


and costs only $39.50 ($41.50 West of the Rockies)— / was vans 
less than most well-known makes of pedal-power / СОМРАМҮ 
machines. 4 ine. 
. Jf your electric shop or department stores / Gentlemen: 
cannot show you this new kind of machine, L Please send me Booklet 
write to our nearest house for Booklet No. describing the 
No. „ he New Way To S w. 
/ Western Electric Portable 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, ino. Sewing Machine. 
New York 
Kansas City 3 / Name 


Other Distributing Houses in Principal Cities / 
Addres 


This advertisement of the Western Electric Sewing Machine will appear in the March issues of 
the following women’s magazines— Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Designer, Woman's 
Magazine, Pictorial Review. Their aggregate circulation is more than 4,300,000. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cry M 


3 
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For immedia 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


This advertisement was the front cover of the Electrical World and the Electrical Review 
for January 18th and appears in the February issues of other electrical papers. 
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